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The  Art  of  Using   Crutches — Dec,   509 
Kessler,  Saul  N.: 

Cartoons— April,  146,  155,  169.   182 

Music  of  the  Soul  (verse  and  drawing) — May,  211 

Cartoons — May,  218 

Cartoons — June,  308 

Cartoons — ^Aug.,  374 
Kinzie,  Rose: 'Why  the  European  Tour  for  the  Hard- 

of-H caring  has  been  Postponed — Feb.,  91 
Kline,   Louise  T. :    June,  the  Month  of  Brides — ^June, 
279 

La  Crosse.  Edwin  L.:    The  Value  of  Auricular  Train- 
ing— Aug.,  356 
Laboratory    of    Experimental    Phonetics    at    Hamburg, 

The:    E.  W.  Scripture.  Ph.D.,  M.D.— Mav,  238 
Laterman,  Mrs.  Clara:    Report  of  Jersey  City  League 

for  the  Hard  of  Hearing.  Boston — Nov.,  482 
Laughter  as  an  Exercise:    John  A.  Ferrall — Sept.,  400 
Lecture-Phone    Introduced,    The:     Louise    I.    Morgen- 

stcrn — Jan.,  38 
Let  Actions  Speak:    William  F.  OTonnor— Feb.,  96 
Letter   to   "Our    Magazine,"    A:     J.    L.    MacDonald — 

Feb.,  61. 
Letters: 

M.  F.  B.— Jan.,  45 

A  Lip  Reader — Jan.,  45 

G.  K.  Wadleiph^Jan.,  46 

J.  L.  MacDonald — Feb.,  61 

M.  A.  Goldstein— Feb.,  94 

J.  B.  Timber  lake — Feb.,  95 

Caroline  A.  Yale — A.   L.  E.   Crouter— March.    142 

Chariotte  R.   Willard— March,   142 

A.  J.  Storey— March.  142 

T.  D.  Wright— May,  253 

*E.  H.  Nitchie— May,  254 

W.  O.  Smith— June,  312 

P.  N.  V.  Rau— June,  313;  Dec,  543 

Paula  Mendel— Aug.,  390 

W.  Pomeroy- Aug..  390 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Dewey— Dec.  533 

H.   Gaudet— Dec.   534 
Life's  Harmonies:    Laura  A.  Davies — Sept.,  393 
Lip-Reading.  Notes  from  schools: 

Pacific  Coast  School — Jan.,  41 

Evening  Class,  Brooklyn — ^Jan.,  43 


MuUer-Walle  School,  N.  Y.— Jan.,  47;  June,   315; 

Oct.,  454 
Syracuse  School — ^Jan.,  48 
Minneapolis  School — ^Jan.,  48 
New  England  School — Feb.,  96 
Los  Angeles  School — Feb.,  96 
Muller-Walle   School,    Boston — March,    144;    May, 

256 
Muller-Walle  School,  Chicago— April,  192 
Nitchie  School— May.  255 
Whitaker  School— Oct.,  454 
Garfield-Weston  School— Oct.,  454 
Lip-Reading   for   the    Slightly   Deafened,   Harmful    or 

Beneficial?:    Juliet  D.  Clark— June,  302 
Lip-Reader's    Rubaiyat,   The:     Elizabeth    Brand — ^July, 

353 
Lip-Reading   Tournament   at   the    New    York   League, 

The:    Estelle  E.  Samuelson — Au^.,  368 
Lloyd,   George   B. :     Photo   and   biographical    sketch- 
Jan.,  8 
Louisiana:    School  for  Negro  Deaf  (note) — Feb..  70 
Love,  Dr.  James   Kerr: 

Tribute  by  Harold   Hays— Dec,  523 

Portrait— Dec,  524 

How  to  Prevent  Deafness — Dec,  525 

McClure.  Wm.  C: 

Photo  and  biographical  sketch — ^Jan.,  6 
Made  Supt.   Mo.   School   (note) — ^July,  325. 
MacDonald,    J.    L.:     A    letter    to    "Our    Magazine'* — 

Feb.,  61 
MacKay,  Elizabeth: 

The  Snowball  Rolls  (verse) — ^Aug.,  361 
Picnic  Time — Sept.,  434 
McCaughrin.    Lucy:     Note    from    Her    School — Nov., 

505 
McDermott.    Valeria    D.:     Report   of    Chicago    League 

for   the   Ilard  of   Hearing,   Boston — ^Nov..   479 
McKenna,    Alice:     Adventures    in    Lip-Reading — May, 

213 
Manning,  A.  C. :    Illness  (note) — Feb.,  76 
Mansfield,  Mrs.  Richard:    How  Deaf  Children  Play  the 

"Health  Game"— May.  215 
Martin,    Dr.    Frederick:     Opens    Institute    at    Ithaca 

(note) — Dec,  536 
Marvin,  Grace:    Games  for  Trampers — ^June,  299 
Material   for  Practice  Classes:    Alice  N.  Trask — Jan., 

21 
Memorial  Fund  for  Volta  Bureau — ^Jan.,  38 
Message  from  South  America,  A:    John   D.  Wright — 

June.  305 
Me,  Too:    B.  M.  R.— April,  190 

Mid-Nitchie  Night's  Dream,  A :    Anonymous — July,  334 
More   News  from   Holland:     Louise  I.  Morgenstern — 

April,  177 
Morgenstern,  Louise  I.: 

The  Lecture-Phone  Introduced — Jan.,  38 
More  News  from  Holland — ^^Xpril,  177 
Morrison.  J.   Stewart:    Resignation   (note) — Feb.,  90 
Mount  Airy  Convention:    O'Donnell,  in  the  California 

News — ^July,  350 
Music    of    the    Soul    (verse    and    drawing) :     Saul   N. 

Kessler — May.   211 
My   Best  Lesson:    W.  F.  O'Connor — May,  231 
My  Prison  Walls:    Laura  A.  Davies — April,  182 

"Never  Go  in  Swimming  after  a  Full  Meal":    John  A. 

Ferrall— April,  179 
Nevile,  Miss  B.:    Psychology  of  the  Deaf  Child — Aug., 

362 
Newhart,    Horace.    M.D.:     The    Responsibility   of  the 

Physician  in  Otology — .April,   170 
New,  Mary  C:    Rhythm- Work  in  the  Alabama  School 

for  the  Deaf— April,  148 
Ninety-Five  Theses  on  Seeing  Speech:    Dr.  Paul  Schu- 
mann— May,  246 
Nitchie.     Elizabeth     Helm:      The     Hard    of     Hearing 

Teacher  of  Lip-Reading— March,  97 
New  Superintendents  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf — Jan.,  5 
Norris,  Anne  C:    Why  Don't  You  Plant  an  Acorn?: 

April.  164 
Nose.  The  Toilet  of  the:     (Nebraska  Medical  Journal) 

—Feb.,   86 
Now   for   a    Sail,    A   Practice    Class   Idea:     Emma  M. 

Boiling— Nov.,    501 

Observation   of  the   Glottis:     E.   W.    Scripture,  Ph.D, 

M.D.— Feb.,  77 
O'Connor,  William  F.: 

Two,  To?— Feb.,  65:    April.  169 

Let  Actions  Speak — Feb..  96 

My  Best  Lesson — May,  231 


INDEX 


# 


O^Donnell.  Frank:   The  Mount  Airy  Convention — ^July, 

350 
On    Being    Twenty-Three:     Dwight    Hotchkiss — Aug., 

357 
On  Both  Sides:    Elizabeth  Sturdivant — Nov.,  503 
Oral  Pupils,  Success  of  (note) — July,  350 
Organizations  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing: 

Chicago— Jan.,  48;  Feb.,  95;  April.  192;  June,  314; 

July,  352;  Aug.,  391;   Nov..  479 
San    Francisco— Jan.,   48:     Feb.,   84;     April,   192; 

June,  314;  Aug..  391;  Nov.,  478 
Toledo— Feb.,  49;  June,  315;  Nov.,  483;  Dec..  533 
Boston — Feb.,  92;   March,   140;  June,  257;    Nov., 

486;  Dec,  535 
Philadelphia— Jan.,    48;      Feb.,    95;      April.     184; 

Sept.,  434;   Nov.,  487 
Kansas  City— Feb..  96.  Nov..  490 
New    York— Feb.,    96;     April,    192;     June,    314; 

Julv.   351;   Nov.,  476 
Los  Angeles — March,  144;    April,  192;    June,  315 
St.  Louis— March,  143;  Nov.,  489 
Jersey   City— March,    144;    May,    256;    July.   351; 

Nov.    482 
Cleveland— March,  144;  Sept.,  434;  Nov.,  488;  505 
Toronto— May.  256;    Sept.,  434 
Pittsburgh— May,  256;  Nov.,  485;  Dec,  535 
Washington— April,    192;     May,   224;     June,    315; 

July.  351;   Nov..   489 
Detroit— Oct.,  454;  Dec,  533 
Newark— Tune.  315;  Nov.,  482 
Otologists  and  the   league  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing, 

The:  Geo.  E.  Shambaugh — Jan..  30 
Our  New  Guild  House  (poem):    H.  E.  R.— March,  141 
Owens,  Sadie  I.:  The  Socialized  Recitation — April,  157 

Panaceas:    Gertrude  M.  Beard — June,  276 
Pcetickay:    E.  W.  Scripture— June,  300 

Note  on  Contest — Nov.,  505 
Perrett.  Wilfrid: 

Some  IJght  on  the  Soft  Palate — May,  240 

A    Specimen    of    Peetic    (No-Spelling)    Writing — 

Aug.,  358 
Offers  Prize  for  best  use  of  "Pcetickay." 
Philadelphia   Club   Sold,   The:     Josephine    B.   Timber- 

lake— April,    184 
Phillips,  Dr.  Wendell  C: 

Presides,   Boston    Convention — Nov.,  471 
President's  Address,  Boston — ^Nov.,  473 
Portrait — Nov..  472 
Physical  Nature  of  a  Vowel,  The:    E.  W.  Scripture — 

April.  149  • 

Physics  of  Speech,  The:    E.  W.  Scripture — Aug..  366 
Phonetics : 

Oue«tions  on — Jan.,  32 
Answers  to  questions  on — Jan.,  33 
Questions  on — .\pril,   174 
Answers  to  questions  on — .April,  175 
Courses  in  Phonetics — May.  245 
Phonetic"   Institute    of    Grenoble,    The:      Isabelle    M. 

Scott— July,  323 
Picnic  Time:    Elizabeth  MacKay— Sept.,  434 
Pilirrira  Tercentenary  Celebration,  A :  Ellen  L.  Ernst — 

March,  103 
Pitiable  Case.  A:    (The  Silent  Hoosier)—ApTi],  190 
Pittsburgh  has  a  Circus:     Elizabeth   Brand — July,   344 
Plea    for   Little   Deaf   Children:     Boston    Transcript — 

April,  150 
Pomeroy,    Wilmer:     The    Speech-Readers*    Alphabet — 

May,  236 
Poore,  Mrs.  H.  T. :    Appointed  Supt.  Tenn.  School — 

Nov.,  505 
Porter.  Mrs.  N.  Todd,  Jr.: 
Be  a  Bee— May,  226 
Her  activities — ^Jan.,  31 

Open*  Studio  of  Speech-Reading — Dec,  535 
Portugal.  Number  of  Deaf  There   (note) — July,  353 
Practice  Class,   Suggestions:     Frances  Spalding — ^Aug., 

377 
Prayer  for  a  New  House  (poem)  :    Louis  Untermeyer — 

March,  141 
Printed   Books   Seven   Hundred   Years  Old:    John   A. 

Ferrall— -Jan.,  13 
Progress  of  the  Japanese  Oral  School:  Mrs.  Reischauer 

(letter)— April,  191 
Proiect  for  Eighth  Grade  Mathematics,  A.:  Annah  S. 

Taylor— June.  297 
Psychology  of  the  Deaf  Chitd:    Miss  B.  Nevile— Aug.. 

362       y 
Pyramid  on  Its  Apex,  A:    Tohn  D.  Wright — Nov.,  502 

Randal.  Verna  O.:    Report  of  Kansas  City  League  for 
the  Hard  of  Hearing,  Boston — Nov.,  490 


the  Psy- 


Red  Cross: 

Poster  for  Membership  Drive — Oct.  cover 
What  the  Red  Cross  Is  Doing^-Nov.,  504 
Reischauer,  Mrs.  A.  K. : 

Progress  of  Oral  School  in  Japan  (letter) — April, 

191 
Further  Progress  (note) — Dec,  543 
R.  F.:    White  Magic  (poem) — Jan.,  12 
Responsibility    of    the     Physician     in    Otology,    The! 

Horace  Newhart,  M.D. — .April,  170 
Rhythm   in    Lip-Reading:     Coralie   N.   Kenfield— Feb., 
74 
^^^hythm-Work  in   the   Alabama   School  for   the  Deaf: 
Mary  C.  New — April,  148 
Richardson^  Tosephine  M.:    Autobiography  of  a  Stam- 
merer— Feb.,  62 
Riddles   for    Lip- Reading   Practice:    Alice   N.   Trask — 

Sept.,  408 
Roberts,  A.  L.:    Resigns  as  Principal,  Kendall  School 

— Nov.,  505 
Robinson,  Ruth:    Listening  with  the  Eyes — Aug.,   391 
Report    of    PitUburgh    League    for    the    Hard    of 
Hearing,    Boston — Nov.,   485 
Roe,  W.  Carey,  B.A.:    Some  Observations  of 

chology  of  the  Deaf  Child— Feb..  52 
Rookie    Lip- Reader's     Experiences,     A:      Thomas     R. 

Baker— Oct.,  445 
Ross,  N.  II.:    A  Few  Laughs— April.  185 
Rousselot,   The    Abbe:     (Note   from    the   Literary   Di- 
gest)— Sept.,  432 

Sad  Condition  of  Deaf  Children  in  Brazil:  John  D. 
Wright— Sept..  411 

Samuelson,  Estelle:  The  Lip- Reading  Tournament  at 
the  New  York  League — Aug.,  368 

Schara,  Josef:  Reorganizing  Educational  Facilities  in 
Austria — Jan.,  24 

Schools  for  the  Deaf  in  Argentina:  John  D.  Wright- 
July.  336 

Schumann,  Dr.  Paul:  Ninety-Five  Theses  on  Seeing 
Speech — May,  246 

Scott,  Isabel  M.:  The  Phonetic  Institute  of  Grenoble^ 
July,  323 

Scripture.  E.  W.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.: 
The  Vowel  Siren— Feb..  7S 
Observation  of  the  Glottis— Feb..  77 
The  Analysis  of  Vowel  Curves — March,  99 
The  Physical  Nature  of  a  Vowel — April,  149 
The     Laboratory    of    Experimental     Phonetics    at 

Hamburg — May.  238 
Pcetickay — June,  300 
The  Physics  of  Speech — Aug.,  366 
The  Mechanism  of  Breathing — Sept.,  403 

Service  of  the  Boarding-School,  The:  Mabel  H.  Gray— 
Nov.,  495 

Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays:  Offered  as  Prizes— 
Nov..  506 

Sign  Language: 

Board  at  Virginia  School  wishes  to  abolish — Jan., 

45 
Parents  at  Belleville  School  wish  to  abolish — ^Jan., 

47 

Sinclair,  Virginia: 

A  Foreword  to  the  Would-be  Lip-Reader- Feb..  87 
A  Tribute — .Aug..  364 

Social  Hour  for  Lip-Reading  Classes:  M.  Gertrude 
Evans — June,  304 

Socialized    Recitation,    The:     Sadie    I.    Owens — April, 

157 

Sollberger.  Emma:  Grading  Pupils  in  Physical  Train* 
ing — April,  186 

Some  Observations  on  the  Psychology  of  the  Deaf 
Child:    W.  Carey  Roe— Feb..  52 

Snowball  Rolls.  The  (poem):  Elizabeth  MacKay— 
Aug.,  361 

Spalding,  Frances:  Suggestions  for  Practice  Class — 
Aug.,  377 

Sparrow,  Rebecca  E.:  A  tribute  to — July,  346. 

Speaking  of  Christmas  Gifts:  John  A.  Ferrall — Dec, 
512 

Speech : 

Corrective,  Ontario — ^Jan.,  32 
Corrective.  Lynn,  Mass. — ^Jan.,  43 
Better  Speech  in  Schools — Tan.,  47 
Speech  Work  in  T^ramie — Feb.,  92 
"Silent  Corkey"  Speaks— April,  189 
Clinic  at  Wyoming  University— Oct.,  470 
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Speech    Reader's  Alphabet,  The:     Wilmer   Pomeroy— 

May,  236 
Stammerer,  Autobiography  of  a:    Josephine  M.  Rich- 

ardson — Feb.,  62 
Standing   in    Slippery  Places — and   on   a   Bluff:    John 

A.  Ferrall — Aug.,  Z72 
Statistics   Needed   in    Schools:     Florida  Herald — Feb., 

7.1 
Steed,  Lsrman:    The  Education  of  the  Deaf — Jan.,   18 
Steffey,  Mary  E. : 

Is  There?— May,  223 

Has  Deafness  Kept  Me  Young? — Nov.,  499 
Stevens,  J.  E.:    Survey  of  Education  of  Deaf  (note)— 

Dec.,  543 
Stevenson,  Nellie  I.:    This  Really  Happened! — March, 

140 
Stevenson,  Elwood  A.:  Photo  and  biographical  sketch- 
Jan.,  5 
Stone,  Margaret  L.:    I  Wonder? — Feb.,  85 
Strategy  Failed  to  Work:    (clippintr) — Oct.,  454 
Sturdivant,   Elizabeth:    On   Both   Sides — Nov.,  503 
Stutterers,  Clinic  for:    (note) — Feb.,  86 
Subtile   Art.  The:    Elizabeth  Tully— Dec.,  533 
Suggestion  for  Practice,  A — April,  184 
Summer  Camp  for  Deaf  Girls,  A:    (note) — March,  108 
Summit  of  Silence,  The:    Laura  A.  Davies — ^Jan.,  9 
Surgery  at  the  Illinois  School   (clipping) — ^April,  188 
Suter,  Mary  D. : 

Miss  Reinhardt's  Tea— April,  161 
Reoort   of   Speech -Reading   Club   of  Washingtot\ 
Boston— Nov.,  489 
Segregation   of   Oral   Pupils   and   other    suggested   ira- 

provemcnts  (note) — Sept.,  433 
Sensitive  Flame  of  the  Bunsen  Burner  as  an  Aid  to 

Voice   Production   and   Speech   for  the   Congenitally 

Deaf  Child:    Iza  Thompson— Sept.,  397 
Shambaugh.  George  E.,  M.D.:    The  Otologist  and  the 

League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearine — Jan..  30 
Sutherland,  Leela:    Her  Death — Dec,  543 
Synonyms  for  Lip-Readinir  Practice — Jan.,  42 
Syracuse    Clinic    Lip-Reading    School,    The:      E.    G. 

DeLany — Oct.,  453 

Talcott,  Eva  C:    Deaf   (poem) — Jan.,  48 

Taylor,  Annah  S.:  A  Project  for  Eighth-Grade  Mathe- 
matics— ^June,  297 

Tavlor.  Mrs.  A.  V.:  Report  of  Newark  League  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing,  Boston — Nov.,  482 

Teachers  of  Exceptional  Children:  Training  school 
for— Sept.,  399 

Teachinir  the  Young  Idea  how  to  Shoot:  John  A. 
Ferrall— Feb..  67 

That  Column  "D":     (from  Florida  f/rraW)— May.  250 

Think  of  Poor  Old  Robinsin  Crusoe:  John  A.  Fer- 
rall—Oct..  447 

This  Really  Happened!:  Nellie  I.  Stevenson — March, 
140 

Thompson,  Iza:  The  Sensitive  Flame  of  the  Bunsen 
Burner  as  an  Aid  to  V^oice  Production  and  Speech 
for  the  Congenitally  Deaf  Child— Sept.,  397 

"Throuji-h  a  Glass  Darkly"  (poem) :  Annie  R.  Knowl- 
ton — June,  311 

Thomason.  Pattie.  M.A.:  Voice  Training  in  Interme- 
diate Grades— Feb.,  88 

Timbcrlake,  Josephine  B. : 

Reply  to  "A  Public  Protest"   (letter)— Feb.,  95 
The  Philadelphia  Club  Sold— April,   184 

Tortures  of  Lip-Readers,  The:  John  A.  Ferrall — May, 

217 

Transformation:    Laura  A.  Davies — Feb.,  60 

Trask.  Alice  N..  (Mrs.  J.  E.  D.): 

Material   for  Practice  Classes — Jan..  21 

Club  House  of  the  San   Francisco  League  for  the 

Hard  of  Hearing— July.  319 
Riddles  for   Lip-Reading  Practice — Sept.,   408 
Offers  prize  for  lip-readers — July.  345;  Aug.,   365 
Report  of  San   Francisco  League,   Boston — Nov., 

478 
Portrait,   Nov.,  478 

Tripp,  Sally  B.: 

Concludes    service    in    Boston    evening    schools — 

Julv.  352 
Speech- Reading    in    the    Boston    Evening    Public 
Schools — Dec,  530 

Tucker,  Walter  J.: 

New  Superintendent  at  Mystic    (note) — Feb.,   73 
Photo  and  biographical   sketch — March,   142 


TuUy,  Elizabeth:    The  Subtile  Art  (poem) — ^Dec,   533 
Two.     To?:    William  F.  O'Connor  and  Saul  N.  Kess- 
ler— April,  169 

Unfailing    Friend,   The    (poem):     Laura   A.   Davie»— 

July,  333 
Untermeyer,  Louis:    Prayer  for  a  New  House  (quoted 

poem) — March,  141 
Urbantschitsch,  Dr.   Victor:    His  death — Aug.,  376 
Uruguay,  Schools  for  the  Deaf  there:  John  D.  Wright^— 

Aug.,  370 

# 

Vactuphone,  The:    Earl  C.  Hanson — ^July,  331 

Value  of  Auricular  Training:    Edwin  L.  La  Crosse 

Aug.,  356 
Voice  Training  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing — Jan.,  41 
Voice  Training  in  Intermediate  Grades:  Pattie  Thonisa» 

son,  M.A. — Feb.,  90 
Volta  Bureau: 

Helped  by  Mrs.  Porter — Tan..  31 

Gifts  to— Jan.,  47;  Feb.,  76;  Aug..  381.  389;  Dec, 

534 
Bequests  to — ^Jan.,  47 
VoLTA  Review: 

Advertisements,  wording  for — ^Jan.,   44 

"A  Splendid  Magazine"— Jan.,  45 

Extract,   from   the  Florida  School  Herald — AQril, 

186 
Extract    from    Editorial    in    the    Palmetto    Leaf — 

April,  186 
Raises  Rates — July,  357 
Value  to  Older  Deaf  Children-;-Oct..  470 
Back   Numbers   Not  Needed — Nov.,   504 
Offers  Shakespeare's  Plays  as  Prize — Nov.,  506 
Friends  Who  Are  Helping—Dec,  534 
Service    (Austrian   Advertiser) — Dec,   543 
Vowel   Siren,  The:    E.   W.   Scripture.  Ph.D.,   M.D. — 
Feb.,  75 

Walker,  Horace  E.:    Resigns  as  Supt.  Tenn.  School — 

Nov.,  505 
Walker,  Jane  B.:    Teaching  in  New  School — Dec,  535 
Walton,  William  T.:     Faith   Healing  and  Deafness — 

Sept..  414 
Way.  Daisy  M.:    Ode  to  the  Los  Angeles  School  of 

Lip-Reading — Feb.,  96 
Wearing  of  the  Badge,  The:    Juliet  D.  Clark— April, 

151 
Weaver,   James   A.:    Photo   and   biographical    sketch — 

Jan.,  8 
Welty,    Harry    L.:    Photo    and    biographical    sketch — 

Jan.,  5 
Westerman,  Mata:    Teacher  at  Minneapolis  School  of 

Lip-Reading — Jan..   48 
Weston,  Cora  C:    Opens  School  of  Speech-Reading — 

Oct.,  454 
What    Experimental    Phonetics    has    Accomplished    for 
the    Instruction    of    the    Hard    of    Hearing   and   the 
Deaf:    G.  Panconcelli-Calzia— Sept..  417 
White  Maeic  (poem):    R.  F.— Jan.,  12 
Why  Don't  You  Plant  an  Acorn?:    Anne  C.  Norris — 

April.  164 
Why   Leave   it   to   the   Ouija  Board?:     Paul   Taylor-- 

Feb.,  91 
Wilcox.    K.    Viola:     Photo    and   biographical    sketch — 

Tan..  6 
Wilson.  Ida  H.: 

With    Eyes  that  Hear— Jan.,  29 
The   School   in  the  "Land  of  the   Sky"   (note)— 
Nov..  505  ,   ^ 

Wins'ow.    Dr.    Paul    V.:     A    New   Treatment   of   Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness — Sept..   432 
With  Apologies  to  Van  Dyke   (poem):  Julia  E.  John- 
sen — Atic.,  381 
Wrieht,    Betty    Campbell:     Another    Inauguration    in 

Washinrton — May,  224 
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BEFORE  AND  AFTER— LIP-READING 

By  F.  L.  HIPGRAVE 


TIME :  About  5.30  p.  m.  on  March  29, 
1918. 

Place:  Domart  Sur  Le  Luce,  a  small 
village  a  few  kilometers  to  the  right  of 
Amiens. 

A  raw,  cold  day  in  spring,  with  a  driz- 
zle of  rain,  commonly  called  a  Scotch 
mist.  It  had  been  raining  or  drizzling 
for  the  past  three  days,  and  every  one  in 
this  particular  battery  was  soaked  right 
to  the  skin.  We  had  been  on  the  move 
since  the  21st,  stopping  here  and  there  to 
fire  a  few  rounds  and  doing  all  that  hu- 
man beings  and  horses  were  capable  of 
doing  to  stop  Fritz  on  his  last  mad  rush 
to  the  coast. 

For  nine  terrible  days  no  rations  had 
reached  us.  We  had  lived  on  what  we 
could  find  in  the  deserted  villages  we 
passed  through  in  our  retreat.  Sleep? 
Yes,  about  ten  hours  all  told  since  the 
"push'*  started.  Most  of  us  had  slept  on 
our  horses,  as  we  moved  from  place  to 
place,  having  no  recollection  of  towns 
and  villages  we  passed  or  how  far  we 
had  come,  only  taking  note  of  our  sur- 
roundings when  we  were  roused  by  our 
horses  stumbling  or  when  we  made  a 
temporary  halt. 

This  day,  however,  everybody  had 
brightened  up  and  we  were  more  cheer- 
ful (not  that  we  were  ever  downhearted), 
for  news  had  just  come  to  us  that  the 
"Aussies"  had  counter-attacked  and 
driven  Fritzy  back  three  kilometers. 
Wherefore  Bob  Johnson,  the  Caruso  of 
the  battery,  was  singing  a  favorite  parody 
which  goes  something  like  this: 


**When  the  blinking  war  is  over, 

Oh,  how  happy  we  shall  be; 
We  can  tell  the  sergeant-major," 


The  last  line  I  must  omit,  as  it  is  never 
sung  in  polite  society ;  but  every  one  who 
was  over  there  will  recognize  the  old 
favorite. 

Suddenly  a  quartet  of  five-nines  from 
one  of  Fritz's  batteries  mingled  their 
hoarse  notes  with  Bob's  song.  Every- 
body was  tense,  seeming  to  get  set,  ready 
for  the  shock,  wondering  whether  they 
would  drop  near. 

Then  Blooey,  Blooey,  Blooey,  Blooey, 
the  explosions  so  close  together  that  it 
sounded  just  like  one  gigantic  shell.  ^ 

Ah !  they  fell  short,  seventy-five  yards 
in  front  of  the  battery.  But  Fritz  had 
some  of  our  numbers  on  his  next  salvo, 
for  they  dropped  on  the  battery. 

Result :  Yours  truly  took  no  more  in- 
terest in  the  proceedings,  for  /  had  lost 
my  hearing,  Xot  a  scratch,  no  marks 
whatever ;  I  simply  could  not  recognize 
the  loudest  shout.  Even  the  report  of 
the  guns  a  few  feet  away  sounded  like 
distant  firing. 

Nobody  would  believe  I  was  deaf.  In 
any  case,  what  was  deafness  in  all  that 
death  and  mutilation!  Our  M.  O.  was 
with  the  ammunition  column,  and  until 
we  could  get  in  touch  with  them  I  had  to 
stay  with  the  battery. 

Finally,  on  the  6th  of  April,  we  pulled 
out  of  action,  when  I  saw  the  M.  O.  and 
he  sent  me  down  the  line  to  the  base 
hospital.    There  I  was  sent  to  a  so-called 
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ear  specialist,  who,  as  a  specialist,  was  a 
good  farmer.  lie  told  me  that  my  ears 
were  all  right;  therefore  I  had  no  treat- 
ment. 

1  rejoined  my  battery,  where  I  carried 
on  as  best  I  could  until  the  Armistice, 
when  I  asked  to  see  another  specialist. 
He  tested  my  ears,  then  asked  me  how 
and  when  it  happened.  On  my  telling 
him  eight  months  previous,  he  told  me 
that  if  I  had  been  treated  at  that  time  I 
could  have  been  cured,  but  that  now 
nothing  could  be  done;  that  I  would  be 
deaf  permanently. 

I  offered  up  a  silent  prayer  for  the 
'specialist''  I  had  first  seen. 

I  f owever.  the  war  over,  I  received  my 
discharge  and  arrived  back  in  Canada, 
intent  on  getting  a  position  and  settling 
down,  after  nearly  five  years'  travel  in 
Europe.  Alas!  I  reckoned  without  my 
ears. 

I  answered  dozens  of  advertisements, 
hut  employers  didn't  want  me  without 
my  hearing.  I  then  answered  advertise- 
ments by  mail.  In  several  instances  I 
received  replies  making  appointments, 
but  when  the  employers  found  out  that  I 
was  hard  of  hearing,  in  every  case  I  was 
told  they  w^ould  write  me  whenever  they 
could  use  me.  I  am  still  waiting  to  hear 
from  them. 

The  inference  is  plain — **No  Deaf 
Meed  Apply!" 

By  this  time  I  was  fed  up.  despondent ; 
no  nerve  nor  courage  whatever.  My 
friends  all  appeared  to  shun  me,  so  that 
I  used  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  keep  from 
meeting  them.  If  I  happened  on  a  bunch 
of  friends,  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  did 
not  include  me  in  the  conversation  at  all, 
and  if  they  were  laughing  I  used  to  im- 
agine they  were  laughing  at  me.  Confi- 
dence? That  was  an  unknown  quantity 
to  me.  I  had  lost  all  I  ever  had.  To  be 
introduced  to  strangers  was  torture,  as  I 
used  to  think  they  thought  I  was  some- 
what foolish ;  therefore  I  avoided  intro- 
ductions whenever  possible.  I  tell  you,  I 
had  reached  the  stage  where,  if  some- 
thing didn't  happen  to  break  the  monot- 
onv.  I  would  ^o  crazy. 

Then  one  day  I  went  to  see  another 
ear  specialist,  and  he  advised  me  to  take 
some  lessons  in  lip-reading:.  At  first  I 
said.  Xo.     T  thoui^hl  it  foolish  to  expect 


lip-reading  to  do  me  any  good,  where 
specialists  had  failed.  Finally,  after  a 
lot  of  argument,  he  got  me  to  try  it.  I 
was  sent  to  see  Miss  Grace  K.  Wadleigh. 
I'll  admit  that  I  was  awfully  nervous 
about  going  to  see  her.  However,  I  got 
up  enough  courage  to  call,  and  made  ar- 
rangements for  my  lesson. 

I  found  Miss  Wadleigh  a  very  nice, 
quiet  lady,  who  had  a  world  of  patience 
with  me  ^nd  soon  put  me  at  ease.  I'p 
to  the  time  of  w-riting.  I  have  had  about 
twenty  lessons,  and,  believe  me.  I  feel 
like  shouting  how  good  lip-reading  i>. 
Confidence?  I  am  bubbling  over  with  it. 
and  easily  have  nerve  enough  to  give  a 
public  lecture  on  the  subject  of  lip-read- 
ing, to  let  all  deaf  people  know  how  good 
it  is. 

We  all  know  that  when  a  person  loses 
confidence,  he  may  as  well  quit.  Lip- 
reading  and  more  lip-reading  is  the  only 
medicine  to  restore  your  lost  confidence. 
Confidence  is  half  the  battle,  .some  sa> . 
I  say  it  is  all ! 

I  have  had  more  fun  and  joy  crowded 
into  the  last  three  weeks  than  I  had  from 
the  time  I  lost  my  hearing  until  I  started 
to  take  lip-reading.  I  look  forward  to 
my  lessons  and  the  classes ;  more  so  the 
classes,  as  they  give  me  an  opportunity 
to  try  out  my  new  accomplishment  on 
different  people.  I  had  forgotten  how  to 
laugh.  The  funniest  comedian  couldn't 
get  a  laugh  from  me,  before  lip-reading, 
simply  because  I  could  not  understand 
what  he  said.  Now  I  laugh  if  somebody 
cracks  an  old  chestnut,  because  I  can 
see.  I  was  talking  to  a  friend  yesterday. 
After  we  had  spoken  awhile  he  said, 
"Gee,  you  hear  a  lot  better !"  I  told  him 
it  was  because  I  could  see  better.  But  I 
sometimes  wonder  whether  I  am  hearing 
better  or  seeing  better. 

They  .say  that  seeing  is  believing.  Once 
T  knew  nothing  of  lip-reading;  therefore 
I  thought  there  was  nothing  in  it;  but 
now  I  see  and  believe,  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoy. 

I  wish  all  deaf  people  could  know 
about  this  wonderful  thing  that  can  raise 
you  from  the  depths  of  despair  and  give 
you  back  the  confidence  and  will-power 
to  try,  try  again. 

All  that  is  neces.sary  is  a  good,  patient 
teacher  and  the  co-operation  of  yourself. 


KEEP  THE  NOSE  CLEAN  AND  FREE  FROM 

OBSTRUCTIONS 

By  FRED  DE  LAND 


THE  SEASON  of  the  reign  of  the  omi- 
mon  cold  is  here ;  the  season  when  a 
'*simple"  cold  may  merge  into  serious 
complications  or  merely  disapj^ear  after 
sowing  the  seeds  of  that  which  in  later 
life  may  bring  about  loss  of  hearing. 
Thus  the  winter  months  might  well  be 
called  the  handicap  gardening  season; 
the  season  for  sowing  and  developing  the 
causes  and  conditions  that  sooner  or  later 
bring  about  loss  of  hearing  and  other 
disablements. 

Until  the  sense  of  hearing  has  van- 
ished, relatively  few  persons  realize  that 
loss  of  hearing  may  prove  far  more  dis- 
astrous to  many  an  individual,  from  an 
economic  and  a  social  point  of  view,  than 
the  loss  of  a  leg,  and  not  draw  forth  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  sympathy  or  of  the 
sympathetic  understanding  and  courtesies 
•50  freely  extended  to  the  user  of  crutches, 
whose  loss  is  a  visible  one. 

Therefore  it  appears  'appropriate  to 
offer  a  timely  word  of  warning  and  to 
address  this  w^arning  more  especially  to 
mothers  of  young  children,  in  the  hope 
that  there  may  be  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  new  cases  of  acquired  deafness  in 
children  or  of  loss  of  hearing  in  later 
life.  Each  year  brings  thousands  of  new 
mothers,  some  of  whom  welcome  helpful 
NUggestions  that  may  serve  to  keep  the 
little  ones  free  from  illness.  If  only  one 
mother  in  each  community  will  get  the 
habit  of  teaching  her  children  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  keeping  the  nose  clean  and 
free  from  obstruction,  the  writer  will 
feel  richly  repaid  for  this  presentation  of 
an  old,  a  very  old,  but  a  very  reliable 
suggestion. 

Yes,  keeping  the  nose  clean  and  free 
from  obstructions  is  the  substance  of  all 
that  follows.  There  are  nicer  subjects  to 
write  about,  but  few  that  may  prove  as 
helpful  in  maintaining  good  health.  Hon- 
estly, have  you  ever  given  a  thought  to 
the  important  part  your  nose  plays  in  the 
game  of  maintaining  good  health  ?  Have 
you  ever  considered  how  many  health 
duties  were  assigned  to  the  nose  or  what 
an  efficient  or^n  the  nose  is  when  it  is 


clean  and  free  from  obstructions?  Sup- 
I)<)se  you  give  just  a  moment's  thought 
to  the  subject  and  en<leavor  to  realize 
how  disastrous  not  only  to  present  health, 
but  also  to  future  comfort,  any  inter- 
ference with  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
duties  assigned  to  the  nose  may  prove. 

Only  the  constant  watchfulness  of  the 
thoughtful  mother  will  prevent  any  inter- 
ference with  the  proper  working  of  the 
nose  in  children ;  for  the  wise  mother 
realizes  that  constant  vigilance  during  the 
early  years  of  childhood  will  be  richly 
repaid  in  future  freedom  from  many  ail- 
ments the  beginnings  of  which  are  easily 
traceable  to  obstructed  nasal  passages. 
The  wise  mother  also  realizes  the  wisdom 
and  the  economy  in  isolating  her  child 
and  calling  a  physician  when  the  first 
symptom  of  a  common  cold  appears.  In 
later  years,  does  the  grown-up  child  ap- 
preciate all  this  watchful  care  that  may 
have  prevented  partial  or  complete  loss 
of  hearing? 

The  one  great  essential  to  Continued 
good  health  is  not  food  or  water,  neces- 
sary as  nourishing  food  and  uncontami- 
nated  water  are,  but  an  abundance  of 
clean,  fresh  air.  The  most  important  of 
the  functions  devolving  upon  the  nose  is 
to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh 
air,  cleanse  it  of  all  impurities,  moisten  it 
if  the  air  is  too  dry  and  irritating,  warm 
it  to  blood  heat,  no  matter  how  cold  the 
outer  atmosphere  may  be,  and  then  pass 
this  cleansed  and  moistened  and  warmed 
air  on  to  the  tube  down  which  it  is  drawn 
to  the  lungs.  Yes,  you  were  taught  all 
this  in  your  physiology  class  in  school; 
but  how  much  of  it  did  you  remember 
and  put  into  practise?  And  did  you  re- 
member how  many  were  the  penalties  if 
the  nose  could  not  functionate  properly? 
What  is  here  presented  is  merely  a  repe- 
tition, in  a  new  dress,  of  what  has  been 
and  will  be  told  again  and  again,  as  long 
as  human  beings  do  not  keep  their  noses 
clean  and  free  from  obstructions. 

Yes,  it  is  possible  for  air  to  reach  the 
lungs  by  way  of  the  mouth ;  but  Nature 
planned    a    better    way    than     "mouth- 
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breathing."  Moreover,  mouth-breathing 
is  not  a  pretty  exercise,  while  it  is  a 
standing  advertisement  of  parental  neg- 
lect. Did  you  ever  see  a  "bright,"  in- 
telligent "mouth-breather"  ?  Because  the 
mouth  is  not  equipped  to  warm  and  filter 
and  moisten  the  inhaled  air  is  why  Na- 
ture provided  other  passageways  through 
which,  in  a  healthy  human  being,  all  the 
fresh  air  is  drawn  in  that  is  necessary  to 
vitalize  and  revitalize  the  body.  Hence, 
if  the  nose  is  not  kept  clean  or  if  obstruc- 
tions find  lodgment,  the  nasal  passage- 
ways are  blocked  and  the  nose  cannot 
perform  the  work  assigned  to  it. 

The  cleansing,  warming,  and  moisten- 
ing of  the  inhaled  air  occurs  somewhat 
after  the  following  fashion:  There  are 
two  winding  roadways  in  the  nose,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  thin  strip  of 
cartilage.  Sometimes  that  dividing  wall 
gets  bent  to  a  degree  that  obstructs  not 
only  one  roadway,  but  both,  thus  making 
nasal  breathing  a  difficult  task.  Then 
the  crooked  wall  must  be  straightened,  or 
it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  portions. 
The  floor  of  the  nasal  roadways  rests 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  hard  pal- 
ate that  forms  the  roof  or  the  ceiling 
of  the  mouth-cavity.  The  ceiling  of  the 
nasal  roadways  is  the  curving  under 
surface  of  the  bony  box  that  contains  the 
brain.  Neither  floor  nor  ceiling  of  the 
nasal  passages  is  level  or  straight ;  there 
are  bumps  and  cavities,  low  hills  and 
shallow  valleys,  over  or  down  into  which 
the  inhaled  air  is  drawn,  this  irregularity 
largely  increasing  the  cleansing  and 
warming  surface  of  these  respiratory 
roadways.  This  surface  is  lined  with  a 
mucous  membrane  richly  interlaced  with 
blood-vessels,  arranged  to  warm  the  air; 
with  cells  having  innumerable  fine  hairs 
on  their  surface,  that  serve  lo  more  com- 
pletely cleanse  the  air  than  do  the  filter- 
ing, heavier  hairs  that  are  found  at  the 
entrance  or  vestibule  of  the  nose;  and 
then  there  are  minute  glands  in  the  lin- 
ing that  supply  the  water  necessary  to 
moisten  the  air  if  it  is  too  dry — if,  for 
instance,  it  has  been  inhaled  in  an  over- 
heated and  unventilated  room.  Now, 
all  this  warming  and  cleansing  and  moist- 
ening is  necessary  if  the  respiratory  or- 
gans are  to  be  kept  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Though  these  nasal  roadways  are  short 


and  neither  broad  nor  high,  yet  the  mem- 
branous lining  supplies  nearly  a  table- 
spoonful  of  water  each  hour  for  use  in 
moistening  the  air  that  is  too  dry;  each 
hour  the  inhaled  air  is  cleansed  of  thou- 
sands of  invisible  germs,  to  say  nothing 
of  dust  and  dirt;  and  in  cold  weather 
that  lining  must  increase  the  temperature 
of  the  inhaled  air  40  degrees,  60  degrees, 
or  even  80  degrees  or  more.  It's  a  big 
job,  and  then  some?  Sure!  And  the 
nose  carries  no  union  card,  but  is  willing 
to  work  the  entire  twenty-four  hours,  if 
its  owner  will  only  help  to  keep  it  clean. 
Honestly,  are  you  helping  or  hindering 
the  nose  to  efficiently  take  care  of  its  big 
job? 


AN  "IF"  FOR  THE  DEAF 
(With  Apologies  toR.  K.) 

If  you  have  entered  in  upon  the  "silence*' 

And    still   can    feel   your   place   amidst   the 
throng ; 
If  you  have  found  a  help  in  time  of  darkness, 

And,  having  found,  will  pass  that  help  along ; 
If  you  can  cope  with  bitter  disappointment, 

And,    conquering,    plan   your   life   work   all 
anew ; 
If  you  can  laugh  when  laughter  is  in  order, 

Nor  falter  when  you  know  the  joke's  on  you ; 
If  you  can  see  the  beauty  in  all  nature, 

And,  seeing,  know  that  hearing  isn't  all ; 
If  to  your  ear  there  comes  no  sound  of  music, 

And  yet  you  keep  the  song  within  your  soul ; 
If  you  can  greet  the  silence  of  the  daytime, 

And,  too,  the  awesome  stillness  of  the  night 
With  knowledge  sure  that  in  God's  earth  and 
heaven 

All  must,  and  will,  and  ever  shall,  be  right ; 
If  you  can  learn  to  see  what  folks  are  saying, 

And  therefore  meet  your  handicap  half  way ; 
If  you  can  banish  from  your  thought  self-pity, 

In  helping  brighten  some  one  else's  day; 
If  you  can  face  the  thing  which  would  undo 
you. 

And  ever  be  on  guard  'gainst  its  attack; 
If  you  can  put  the  heartache  far  behind  you, 

And,   pressing   forward,   never   once  glance 
back; 
If  you've  determined  never  to  be  lonesome, 

And   books   are   'mong   your   understanding 
friends ; 
If  you  have  firmly  willed  that  you'll  be  happy, 
•  Thus  to  yourself  make  certain  sure  amends; 
If  you  can  rise  above  your  sore  affliction, 

And  count  it  but  the  means  unto  an  end. 
Your  life  can  prove  a  wondrous  benediction, 

And  earth  will  mean  a  heaven  to  you,  my 
friend. 

— Laura  R,  Udell 


NEW  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Long,  of  Council  ISIufi's,  Iowa,  is  also  ihe 
ijhild  of  deaf  parents,  and  brings  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  deaf  and  a  sympathy 
with  their  problems  to  aid  her  husband 
in  his  work.  She  was  formerly  a  teacher 
in  the  Gallaudet  School,  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  H.4RRY  L.  Welty,  of  South  Dakota 

Harry  L.  Welty,  present  snperintend- 
ent  of  the  South  Dakota  School  for  the 
Deaf,  is  a  Missourian  by  birth.  After 
completing  his  school  work  there,  he 
went  to  Oklahoma  and  took  advantage 
of  Uncle  Sam's  generous  offer  of  a  free 
home.  During  his  residence  on  this 
claim  he  taught  in  the  rural  schools. 

Mr.  A.  .A.  Stewart,  former  superin- 
tendent of  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the 
Deaf,  induced  Mr.  Welty  to  come  to 
that  school  and  act  as  boys'  supervisor 
and  substitute  teacher.  This  experience 
i>pened  an  entirely  new  field  of  work, 
which  appealed  strongly  to  him. 
He  was  trained  as  a  teacher  at  Clarke 
School  in  1912-13,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1913  went  to  the  \ebraska  School  for 
the  Deaf,  where  he  remained  until  the 
first  of  the  present  year,  at  which  time  he 
accepted  his  present  posilinn. 


SINCK    J.\NU 
_    been    a   nu 


1.  STEl'E-VSON 

NUARV  I,  1920,  there  have 
number  of  changes  In  the 
management  of  schools  for  the  deaf.  In 
order  to  acquaint  its  readers  with  the  new 
forces  in  the  profession.  The  Volta  Re- 
view sent  a  letter  to  each  one  elected 
during  that  time,  requesting  a  photo- 
graph. All  have  responded,  and  we  take 
pleasure  in  introducing  them  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kr,wcx)ii  .\.  StevEnsox, 
of  Kansas 

Mr.  Stevenson  is  the  son  of  deaf  par- 
ents, and  in  consequence  entirely  at  home 
in  the  work  to  which  he  is  devoting  his 
life. 

After  his  graduation  from  the  City 
College  of  Xew  York,  he  became  a  nor- 
mal student  at  Gallaudet  College,  and 
upon  the  completion  of  his  course  there 
went  to  the  Fanwood  School,  where  he 
served  ten  years  as  a  teacher.  He  has 
thrown  himself  whole-heartedly  into  his 
work,  taking  an  interest  in  club  and 
'Social  affairs  among  the  adult  deaf  and 
making  a  special  study  of  the  correction 
of  speech  defects  and  (he  possibilities  of 
developing  residual  hearing. 

Mrs.  Stevenson,  who  was  Miss  Kdith 
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Mk.  William  C.  MtCLrKi:, 
of  North  Dakota 

Mr.  McClure  has  been  familiar  with 
work  for  the  dt-af  all  his  hfe,  having 
been  bom  in  the  Ken- 
lucky  School,  where 
his  father  and  mother 
arc  both  teachers.  He 
attended  school  in 
Danville,  and  in  iyi2 
had  the  honor  of  re- 
ceiving the  B.  A  de- 
gree from  Center 
College,  the  college 
which  so  firmly  es- 
tahhshed  itself  on  the 
map  of  sports  this 
season  by  producing 
the  only  football 
team  that  was  able  to 
score  on  Harvard. 

In  June,  1913.  Mr. 
McClure  graduated 
from  the  normal  de- 
partment of  Galtau- 
det  College,  and  since 
that  time  he  has  done 
postgraduate  work 
two  summers  at  the 
University  of  Chi- 
cago  and    one    sum-  k.  vkt. 


nier  at  .\orthweslcrn  University,  at 
P.vanston.  Illinois.  He  was  a  teacher  in 
ihc  Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf  from 
\f)\},  to  1920.  except  for  one  year  during 
the  war,  spent  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  where 
he  was  conmiissioned 
as  ensign. 

He  became  super* 
intendent  of  the 
North  Dakota  School 
for  the  Deaf  Sep- 
temlKrr  I,    1912. 

Miss  IvniF.L  HiL- 
LiARD,  of  Idaho 

A  biographical 
sketch  of  Miss  Hil- 
liard  ap])eared  in  The 
Volt  A  Review  for 
November,  and  will 
not  Ik-  reproduced 
here,  but  we  take 
pleasure  in  present- 
ing to  our  readers  a 
recent  photograph. 
It  was  taken  for  use 
with  Miss  Hilliard',- 
jussjKirt.  during  the 
time  she  was  privi- 
leged to  be  a  war 
worker  for  Uncjt 
wit.mx  Sam  in  l''nro]>c. 
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Miss  K.  \"mi,A  Wilcox, 
of  Oklahoma 

Miss  Wilcox,  recently  apixiinietl  prin- 
cipal of  the  Home  Oral  School  of  Sand 
Springs,  Okla..  is  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  received  her  education  princi- 
pally in  that  Stale.  She  took  a  normal 
course  and  was  for  a  ntunber  of  years  a 
public-school  teacher.  Then,  feeling  that 
the  need  was  greater  in  schools  for  the 
deaf,  she  was  trained  for  that  work. 

For  the  last  twelve  years  she  has  been 
first  assistant  in  the  Home  School  for 
Little  Deaf  Children,  Kensington,  Md.. 
and  thus  enters  her  new  field  with  much 
valuable  exj>erience  in  the  needs  of  such 
an  institution. 

1 1 

Mk.  \\  [i.UAM  A.  Cai.hwki.i.. 
of  California 

Mr.  Caldwell  has  been  associated  with 
the  education  of  the  deaf  since  1877, 
and  so  needs  no  introduction  to  those 
long  interested  in  the  profession.  His 
record  is  as  follows : 

He  was  born  in  Hanover.  Indiana,  and 
educated  at  Hanover  College,  where  he 
received,  in  1874.  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts. 

He  began  teaching  in  a  log  cabin  about 
five  miles  south  of  Shepherdsville.  Ken- 


lucky,  when  sixteen  year-  old.  and 
taught  also  (with  indifferent  .success,  he 
tells  us,  as  regards  discipline)  in  the 
schools  of  Clarke  County.  Indiana. 

In  1875  he  became  a  clerk  in  the 
auditor's  office  of  the  Louisville  and 
I'aducah  Railroad,  becoming  chief  clerk 
l)efore  the  road  was  taken  over  by  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville. 

In  1877  he  accepted,  reluctantly  and 
with  the  intention  of  remaining  only  one 
year,  a  ]Josition  in  the  Indiana  Institution 
for  the  Deaf,  thereby  sealing  his  fate, 
for  the  profession  has  claimed  him  ever 
since,  lie  has  taught  in  the  Indiana, 
Cabfornia.  and  Pennsylvania  institu- 
tions ;  was  principal  of  the  Florida 
School,  1890-1893.  and  has  been  sought 
as  a  teacher  in  various  other  schools,  by 
superintendents  prominent  in  the  work. 
The  profession  furnished  him  his  wife, 
who  was  Mrs.  Mary  Edna  Foster,  matron 
of  the  Indiana  Institution  at  the  time  of 
their  marriage,  in  1884.  He  has  been  a 
contributor  to  the  American  Annals  of 
the  Deaf  and  TiiK  \olta  Review,  and 
has  edited  the  California  .Wk'j,  the  Cali- 
fornia School  pa|>er.  since  1893. 

He  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  California  School  during  the  last 
session,  succeeding  the  late  Mr.  Lau 
Milligan. 
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was  supi-rini undent  of  schouls  at  Mt. 
Comfort,  I'.irker  City,  iiiid  tieneva.  In- 
diana. 

Superinttndent  Griffey  and  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Griffey,  his  estimable  wife,  entered  the 
new  field  at  the  Romney  schools  with 
much  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  ear- 
nestly hoped  that  the  standard  of  these 
schools  will  l)e  efficiently  and  successfully 
maintained  throughout  their  administra* 
tion. 

Mk.  Jamks  Artihk  Weaver. 
of   Vermont 

Mr.  Weavers  long  ex|)ericnce  with 
the  deaf  has  thoroughly  familiarized 
him  with  their  needs. 

1  le  entered  the  work  as  a  iiupil-teacher 
!it  the  Royal  Schools  for  the  Deaf.  Did 
Kent  Koad,  London,  and  Mai^ate,  Eng- 
land, and  after  a  three-years'  course  of 
training  umler  i>r.  Kichard  Klliott,  priu* 


Mr.   H.    F.   GKri-i'i:v,  of  West  Virginia 

Superintendent  II.  F.  Grififey,  of  Ken- 
ova,  West  Virginia,  was  appointed  on 
September  i-,  1920,  to  succeed  Professor 
F.  L.  Burdette,  who  voluntarily  resigned 
his  position  as  superintendent  of  the 
West  V'irginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  HIind,  at  Romney.  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Griffey  was  born,  reared,  and 
educated  in  the  Indiana  schools,  grad- 
uating from  Indiana  I'niversity  with  A. 
B.  and  A.M.  degrees  in  1910  and  191^ 
respectively.  Since  then  he  has  taken  a 
Ph.  D.  course  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, but  this  course  is  incomplete  be- 
cause of  his  thesis  being  still  in  process 
of  compilation.  Far  three  years  Mr. 
Griffey  had  charge  of  the  school  .system 
at  Hinton.  West  \'irginia,  and  last  year 
was  located  at  Kenova,  West  Virginia, 
in  the  capacity  of  superintendent  of  the 
Ceredo-Kenova  Public  Schools,  coming 
from  that  place  to  his  present  position. 

Before  going  to  West  Virginia  he  held 
the  chair  of  biology  in  the  South  Dakota 
State  Normal  School  at  Springfield :  also 
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cij)al  t)f  those  schools,  he  taught  in  the 
( )ral  Department  at  Ramsgate  and  Mar- 
gate for  a  number  of  years. 

In  1900  Mr.  Weaver  accepted  an  oflFer 
from  his  friend,  the  late  Mr.  James 
Fearon,  to  join  his  staff  at  the  School 
for  the  Deaf,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
After  two  or  three  years  there,  he  left  to 
take  charge  of  a  newly  opened  school  for 
the  deaf  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
but  remained  there  only  a  few  months. 

During  the  session  of  1903-1904  and 
1904-1905  he  taught  the  advanced  class 
in  the  Utah  School,  leaving  to  accept  a 
position  on  the  faculty  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  Institution  at  Mount  Airy,  as 
teacher  in  the  Advanced  Department 
and  editor  of  the  school  magazine,  The 
Mount  Airy  World.  These  positions  he 
still  held  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
as  superintendent  of  the  Austine  Institu- 
tion, at  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 

Mr.  Weaver  is  a  member  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
London,  England,  and  a  Braidwood  Gold 
Medalist.      He    has    contributed    many 


articles  on  professional  subjects  to  maga- 
zines and  papers  connected  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf. 

The  accompanying  "snapshot''  was 
taken  a  few  weeks  ago  by  one  of  Mr. 
Weaver's  pupils,  at  Brattleboro,  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  George  B.  Lw)yd 

Mr.  Lloyd  entered  his  present  field,  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  when  he  was  born, 
for  his  father,  Rowland  B.  Lloyd,  was  a 
teacher  in  the  New  Jersey  School,  and 
both  he  and  his  wife  were  deaf. 

Mr.  Lloyd  became  a  teacher  in  the 
Washington  State  School  in  1910,  and 
remained  there  until  1918,  when  he  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  Mount  Airy 
School.  He,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  two  children,  returned  to  Washing- 
ton as  superintendent  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  session. 

Mr.  Lloyd  says :  "I  am  not  a  'pure-oral' 
man,  but  I  want  to  see  a  great  deal  more 
oral  work  done." 
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«<T^ow  RUN   along,   dear,   with  these 

i-N  strawberries  for  Miss  Hetty  and 
the  Parson  before  the  sun  gets  hot."  Aunt 
Margaret  kissed  the  pale  face  under  the 
wide  straw  hat  as  she  added,  "We  must 
try  to  put  some  strawberry  color  into 
those  pale  cheeks  soon." 

"You  can't  miss  the  place/'  assured 
Aunt  Rose,  following  the  girl  out  upon 
the  vine-covered  porch.  "It's  just  around 
the  bend  in  the  road  after  you  reach  the 
top  of  the  hill,  right  by  the  church." 

As  the  gate  clicked  behind  her,  Louise 
turned  and  waved  to  the  two  in  the 
shadow  of  the  vines. 

"They  are  both  such  dears,"  she 
sighed,  "but  they  will  talk,  and  talk,  and 
my  nerves  are  almost  ready  to  break 
trying  to  hear  what  they  say." 

She  followed  the  winding  road  under 
the  old  live-oak  trees.  The  swinging 
draperies  of  gray-green  moss  brought  a 
sense  of  grateful  seclusion,  and  a  little 
sigh  of  relief  escaped  when  the  cottage 


passed  out  of  sight.  A  saucy  mocking- 
bird balanced  himself  in  a  tree-top  high 
above  her  head,  and  she  paused  to  watch 
him.  She  saw  the  pretty  throat  swell  and 
quiver,  but  not  a  sound  penetrated  the 
stillness.    Quick  tears  filled  her  eyes. 

"And  I'll  never,  never  hear  even  a 
mocking-bird  again.  Oh!  I  can't  bear 
it!  I  can't!"  she  sobbed.  "Why  must  I? 
Why?"  It  was  the  old,  old  question 
that  many  another  has  asked,  and  there 
was  no  answer. 

Three  months  before,  there  had  been 
a  long  illness,  and  Louise  had  come  out 
of  it  into  a  strangely  silent  world.  The 
blunt  old  doctor  had  assured  her  that  in 
time  she  would  be  totally  deaf,  but  it 
might  be  several  years,  and  she  would 
XveLVii  time  to  get  used  to  it.  She  recalled 
his  words  now. 

"Get  used  to  it !"  she  cried  vehenieiitlv. 
"As  if  I  ever  could !"  and  she  dashed 
away  the  blinding  tears. 

She  had   reached  the  top  of   the  hill 
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now  and  the  road  turned  sharply  to  the 
right.    A  dim  path  led  off  to  the  left. 

"I  wonder  where  that  path  goes/'  she 
mused.  **rd  love  to  go  exploring,  if  it 
wasn't  for  Miss  Hetty's  strawberries.'' 

"Oh,  what  a  pretty  place!"  she  cried, 
as  a  small  white  house  came  into  view, 
half  hidden  by  riotous  vines  and  hedges. 

**rm  very  glad  to  sec  you,  my  dear," 
i^reeted  Miss  Hetty  warmly.  "Your 
aunts  told  me  about  you  before  you  came. 
Now,  you  must  not  go  right  back.  Won't 
vou  stay  and  spend  the  day  with  us?" 

"You  can't?  Well,  then,  we'll  look 
for  you  one  day  real  soon,  and  for  the 
whole  day,  remember.  We  never  make 
fifteen-minute  calls  here.  But  come,  you 
must  at  least  meet  Father  before  you 
ii^o,"  and  she  led  the  reluctant  girl  around 
the  house,  through  a  grape  arbor,  to  a 
vine-covered  arch  in  the  hedge. 

"He's  always  in  the  garden  in  the  cool 
of  the  morning."  she  explained. 

A  second  exclamation  of  delight  broke 
from  the  girl's  lii)s  at  sight  of  the  little 
garden.  Long,  narrow  beds  of  growing 
things  with  wide  paths  between  stretched 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  At  the  far- 
thest corner  she  caught  sight  of  a  gray- 
haired  man  in  a  wheel -chair.  He  was 
dropping  seeds  into  the  furrow  at  his 
side  and  covering  them  with  a  long- 
handled  implement. 

"Oh.  is  he  lame?"  inquired  Louise 
softly. 

"Yes,"  rei)lied  her  hostess.  "Hut  he 
takes  entire  care  of  the  garden  from  his 
chair.  He  has  a  man  to  come  and  plow 
it  twice  a  year;  then  he  does  everything 
else.    He's  done  it  for  ten  years." 

The  wheel-chair  was  coming  toward 
them  now,  down  the  nearest  path,  and 
Louise  noticed  a  rack  at  the  side  con- 
taining a  number  of  queer-looking  garden 
tools  and  several  packages  of  seed. 

"How  do  you  like  my  garden?"  asked 
the  man,  shaking  hands  cordially. 

"Fine,"  replied  Louise.  "And  it's — it's 
wonderful  that  vou  can  do  it." 

He  smiled.  "Come  back  into  the 
shade  of  the  arbor  and  I  will  show  you 
the  tools  T  have  learned  to  do  it  with." 

Miss  Hetty  led  the  way  and  seated  the 
girl  under  the  cool  vines  near  the  wheel- 
chair.   Then,  promising  to  bring  a  i)itcher 


of  fresh  buttermilk  to  cool  them  off.  she 
left  them  together. 

The  old  man  talked  of  his  garden,  hi> 
tools,  and  his  plants  till  Louise  lost  her 
shyness;  then  he  began  to  question  her 
about  herself.  It  seemed  so  easy  to  tell 
him  all  about  her  deafness  and  the  hope- 
less future.  Somehow  she  knew  he  un- 
derstood, and  it  lightened  the  load  t«» 
share  it  with  him. 

**I  haven't  forgotten  the  first  shock  of 
the  meaning  of  deafness,"  he  assured 
her.    "But  it  isn't  so  bad  after  a  while." 

"What!"  cried  the  girl.  "Have  you 
been  deaf?    How  did  you  get  over  it?" 

"I  didn't  get  over  it,"  he  smiled. 

"But  you  are  not  very  deaf,  for  I  have 
not  talked  loud  at  all,  while  you  have 
almost  shouted  at  me." 

"That  is  the  best  part  of  it,  Mis> 
Louise.  It  doesn't  make  anv  difference 
how  low  or  how  loud  you  talk,  for  I  am 
totally  deaf.  But  I  understand  what  you 
say  by  watching  your  lips." 

"Oh !  How  do  you  do  it?  Please  tell 
me  about  it." 

He  smiled  at  her  eagerness  and  con- 
tinued: "It  seems  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
time  goes  so  fast  to  an  old  man ;  but 
really  it's  more  than  ten  years  since  the 
accident  that  left  me  this  way.  Hetty 
and  I  were  alone  then  and  had  been  for 
years.  We  owned  this  little  place.  It 
had  been  my  father's.  So  we  came  here 
to  live.  The  sting  of  bitterness  and  re- 
bellion is  all  gone  now,  but  I  can  well 
remember  how  I  felt.  I  had  always 
loved   the   outdoors.     The  best  of   mv 

• 

sermons  came  from  the  trees,  the  clouds, 
and  the  birds.  To  be  shut  in  from  all 
this  was  bad,  but  to  be  shut  out  from  mv 
fellow-men  was  worse.  My  neighbors 
were  kind.  They  came  to  see  me  often. 
But  they  could  not  talk  to  me,  so  they 
were  onlv  a  reminder  of  mv  isolation. 
By  and  by  I  began  to  notice  words  on 
their  lips  and  Hetty's,  as  they  talked 
together.  Just  little  things  they  were,  at 
first,  but  it  gave  me  the  idea,  and  I  began 
to  watch  for  them  and  put  them  together. 
One  day  I  told  Hetty  about  it  and  asked 
her  to  read  my  favorite  Psalm  while  I 
watched  for  the  words  I  knew  bv  heart." 
The  old  man's  face  lighted  uj)  at  the 
recf)llcction.     Me  went  on:    "It  wa<  tin- 
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Ninety-first  l^salni  and  I  saw  every 
word.  After  that  we  got  some  books 
about  lip-reading  and  began  in  earnest. 
Hetty  talked  and  read,  and  read,  and 
talked.  The  neighbors  soon  learned 
about  it  and  helped  us  along.  Well,  you 
see  it  has  paid." 

Louise  rose  with  shining  eyes  and 
took  the  glass  of  buttermilk  Miss  Hetty 
was  holding  out  to  her. 

"Oh,  it  is  wonderful.  It  is  marvelous 
what  you  have  done  for  your  father." 
Then,  turning  to  the  man  in  the  chair 
again,  she  asked.  **Do  you  think  that  I 
could  do  that  ?" 

"I  am  sure  that  you  can,  my  dear,"  he 
answered,  "though  it  isn't  the  work  of  a 
day  or  a  week.  If  you  will  spend  the 
day  with  us  tomorrow  I  will  give  you  a 
start." 

Louise  did  not  go  directly  home.  She 
turned  aside  into  the  path  at  the  bend  of 
the  road.  The  path  led  her  beneath  the 
hanging  moss  and  drooping  branches, 
far  out  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  It  ended 
in  a  small  grassy  plot  sheltered  by  a 
half  dozen  huge  oak  trees.  She  paused 
and  looked  about  her.  l*>ehind  hung  the 
curtain  of  thick  moss,  and  before  the 
wide  fertile  valley  of  farm  land  stretched 
from  the  foot  of  the  hill  far  out  toward 
the  west.  Not  a  leaf  stirred  in  the  still 
morning  air. 

"The  Summit  of  Silence,"  she  mur- 
mured, "the  symbol  of  the  world  in 
which  the  dear  old  Parson  lives  all  the 
time.  I  really  believe  he  finds  it  beauti- 
ful there.  I  wonder  if  I  ever  shall — as 
beautiful  as  this." 

Her  eyes  wandered  out  across  the 
valley.  The  morning  passenger  train  was 
running  along  the  shining  rails  toward 
the  distant  city,  the  city  which  had  been 
her  world  until  three  days  ago.  For 
years  she  had  held  her  own  in  the  strug- 
gle for  daily  bread  yonder  in  that  same 
city,  for  she  was  an  orphan.  It  was 
there  she  had  met  Robert  Gray.  When 
the  war  took  him  away  to  France,  the 
little  diamond  he  left  on  her  finger  and 
the  hope  in  her  heart  kept  alive  the  faith 
that  he  would  come  back,  all  through 
the  anxious  months  of  the  conflict.  Even 
when  the  others  came  home  and  Robert 
was    kept    in    a    far-away    hospital    too 


weak   to   be   moved,   still    she    kept   her 
faith. 

Then  her  own  illness  came  and  after- 
ward the  dreadful  silence.  It  was  when 
Robert  wrote  that  he  was  coming  home 
at  last  that  she  made  her  great  decision. 
She  must  not  marry  him  and  be  a  burden 
to  him  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  For  love\ 
sake  she  had  gone  away  to  the  maiden 
aunts  in  the  country,  leaving  behind  the 
precious  ring  and  a  note  telling  of  her 
decision,  but  no  hint  as  to  where  she  had 
gone.  She  was  thinking  of  him  now 
and  wondering  what  day  he  would  be 
home. 

The  next  day  she  spent  with  Miss 
Hetty  and  her  father  and  arranged  to  go 
for  an  hour  each  day.  She  welcomed 
the  incessant  chatter  of  the  kindly  old 
aunts  now  and  found  each  day  some 
new  proof  of  her  progress.  She  was 
beginning  to  wonder  if  after  all  she 
would  have  been  a  burden  to  Robert,  and 
was  a  little  disappointed  that  he  had  not 
hunted  her  out  in  spite  of  her  resolve  to 
hide. 

One  evening,  on  her  w^ay  home  from 
the  Parson's,  she  turned  aside,  as  she 
often  did,  to  rest  in  the  shade  of  the 
great  oaks.  So  often  they  had  quieted 
and  reassured  her,  and  this  afternoon 
she  felt  more  than  usual  the  need  of  their 
sympathy.  She  had  not  realized  that  it 
would  be  so  hard  to  stick  to  her  decis- 
ion. She  felt  hurt  that  Robert  had  given 
her  up  so  easily.  Surely  if  he  still  cared 
as  she  cared — ^but  she  checked  those 
thoughts  abruptly.  Of  course,  she  had 
left  no  address.  She  had  not  meant  for 
him  to  find  her.  And  that  was  best. 
Only— 

As  she  looked  up  a  man  in  uniform 
was  crossing  the  open  space  toward  *her 
with  quick  strides.  She  gave  a  little  cry 
of  joy  and  held  out  her  hands.  Then 
she  drew  back.  This  could  not  be  the 
boy,  Robert,  who  had  gone  away  to 
France — this  man  with  firm-set  jaws  and 
a  black  mustache.  Then  she  looked  into 
his  eyes.  Ah !  they  were  the  same.  They 
were  searching  her  face  in  the  old  way 
she  knew  so  well.  He  took  both  her 
hands  in  his. 

"Why  did  you  run  away?" 

Her   eves    fell    before   that    search iiii: 
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gaze.  Somehow  he  was  making  her  feel 
hke  a  naughty  child. 

"You  received  my  note?"  she  asked. 

"Yes;  but  why  did  you  run  away?'' 

It  was  a  challenge  and  she  felt  his 
fingers  tighten  over  hers.  She  lifted  her 
head  proudly.  He  had  no  right  to  make 
her  feel  like  that,  when  she  had  done  it 
for  his  sake.  Hie  did  not  know,  he 
could  not  know,  how  it  had  hurt  her  to 
do  it.  She  tried  to  answer,  but  the 
words  choked  in  her  throat. 

He  led  her  back  under  the  shadow  of 
the  oaks  and  aat  down  beside  her.  He 
still  held  one  hand  in  his  strong  grip, 
but  he  was  looking  out  across  the  valley, 
as  if  his  thoughts  were  far  away.  By 
and  by  he  turned  to  her  with  his  old 
smile  and  said : 

"Forgive  me,  Sweetheart.  I  frightened 
you.  Let  me  tell  you  something  so  you 
will  understand."  His  deep,  clear  voice 
seemed  to  penetrate  the  girl's  dull  ears 
without  eflFort.  "I  couldn't  write  much, 
you  know,"  he  was  saying,  "but  the 
thought  of  you  was  always  with  me. 
Often  it  held  me  to  my  post  when  I 
wanted  to  run  away,  and  when  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight  a  wounded  comrade 
would  be  carried  back  I  would  say  to 
myself,  'H  I  were  that  wounded  man, 
Louise  would  love  me  still.'  And  when 
it  did  come  my  turn,  and  they  kept  me  in 
the  hospital  so  long,  my  only  solace  was 
that  if  I  did  come  out  a  wreck  you  would 
love  me  just  the  same.  I  think  I  never 
doubted  that.  One  time  there  was  a 
poor  Frenchy  in  the  cot  next  to  mine. 
He  was  the  most  hideous  remnant  of  a 
man  I  ever  saw.  They  did  the  best  they 
could  to  patch  him  up  before  he  was  dis- 
charged. When  the  day  came  for  him 
to  leave,  his  sweetheart  came.  She  had 
brought  an  old  priest,  and  they  were  mar- 
ried right  there.  Then  she  led  him  away, 
as  proud  as  a  queen.  And  I  said  to  my- 
self again,  'Louise  would  do  the  very 
same  thing.'  Then,  when  it  was  all  over 
and  I  came  home  without  even  a  scar,  I 
learned  that  you  had  suflFered,  too,  and 
that  in  the  end  you  had  not  escaped  so 
fortunately  as  L  Can't  you  see  how  I 
felt  to  find  that  you  had  run  away  from 
me?  I  said  to  myself,  'She  did  not  trust 
me  as  T  have  trusted  her.'  " 


lie  paused,  and  taking  the  ring  from 
his  pocket  placed  it  again  on  the  finger 
of  the  hand  he  held.  "Do  you  think  you 
can  learn  to  trust  me  enough  to  leave  it 
there  ?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  simply. 

He  lifted  her  to  her  feet,  then  held  out 
his  arms.  Very  humbly  she  walked  into 
them.  For  a  moment  he  held  her  thus ; 
then  almost  reverently  he  bent  his  head 
and  touched  one  small  pink  ear  with  his 
lips.  It  was  a  magic  touch  and  brought 
a  great  peace  to  the  girl's  throbbing 
heart.  From  the  shelter  of  his  arms  she 
looked  out  across  the  valley  toward  the 
glory  of  the  setting  sun. 

"I  believe  my  Summit  of  Silence  will 
be  as  beautiful  as  the  Parson's,"  she  said 
softly.  "I  could  wish  for  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  that." 


WHITE  MAGIC 

By  R.  F. 

BUND  FOLK  see  the  fairies. 
Oh,  better  far  than  we, 
Who  miss  the  shining  of  their  wings 
Because  our  eyes  are  filled  with  things 

We  do  not  wish  to  see. 
They  need  not  seek  enchantment 

From  solemn  printed  books. 
For  all  about  them  as  they  go 
The  fairies  flutter  to  and  fro 

With  smiling,  friendly  looks. 

Deaf  folk  hear  the  fairies. 

However  soft  their  song; 
'Tis  we  who  lose  the  honey  sound. 
Amid  the  clamor  all  around 

That  beats  the  whole  day  long. 
But  they,  with  gentle  faces. 

Sit  quietly  apart; 
What  room  have  they  for  sorrowing 
While  fairy  minstrels  sit  and  sing 

Close  to  their  listening  heart? 

— From  ''Punch"  London. 


Hereditary  Deafness — Ycarsley  cites  the 
history  of  a  family  with  acquired  deafness,  i.  e., 
deafness  appearing  after  birth  which  produced 
oflFspring  that  were  born  deaf.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  the  deafness  was  probably  oto- 
sclerosis and,  therefore,  of  hereditary  character. 
—Journal  of  Laryiifioh^i^y.  Rhinology,  and 
Otoloi^y.  London. 


PRINTED  BOOKS  SEVEN  HUNDRED  YEARS  OLD! 


By  JOHN  A.  FERRALL 

Editor^s  None. — Mr.  Ferrall  recently  acted  as  guide  for  Miss  Staples,  of  the  New  Eng- 
land School  of  Speech-Reading;  Miss  Suter,  of  the  Washington  School,  and  the  Editor,  on  a 
tour  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  talked  so  fluently  on  this  interesting  exhibit  that  it  was 
decided  to  ask  him  to  write  an  account  of  it  for  Thk  Volta  Revikw  "family." 


PRINTING  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  had  its  birth  with  Gutenberg, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
I  I'm !  let  us  see. 

From  its  Orientalia  Section  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  at  Washington  has 
selected  some  fifty  items  to  form  an  ex- 
hibit of  what  is  called  Chinese  Incuna- 
bula— that  is,  specimens  of  printing  and 
block-engraving  that  appeared  before  the 
year  1500  A.  D. 

Conspicuous  among  these  items  is  the 
All  K*ung  liu  Vieh,  a  Sung  dynasty 
encyclopedia,  written  by  Pai  Chu  I,  of 
the  T'ang  dynasty,  with  a  supplement  by 
K'ung  Ch*uan,  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  The 
preface  dates  of  this  work  are  of  the 
Chuen  Yen  period — that  is,  from  11 27  to 
1 131  A.D. — and  it  was  apparently  printed 
before  1190.  It  is  quite  probable,  there- 
fore, that  this  is  the  oldest  printed  book 
in  America,  a  book  printed  some  three 
hundred  years  before  Gutenberg's  in- 
vention! Score  another  point  for  our 
Chinese  brethren,  who  seem  to  have 
gotten  ahead  of  us  on  most  things  of  this 
kind. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  used  to  be, 
and  probably  is  yet,  in  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute at  Pittsburgh  a  Cistercian  manu- 
script prepared  early  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  decorative  initials  of  this 
were  manifestly  printed  from  some  kind 
of  movable  type.  The  initials  show  ex- 
actly the  same  style  for  every  use  of  the 
same  letter,  and  the  impression  on  the 
reverse  of  the  page  shows  that  the  letters 
were  stamped  and  not  written.  This 
manuscript  alone  would  disprove  Guten- 
berg's claim ;  but  the  Chinese  would  con- 
sider it  a  comparatively  modern  example 
of  the  art,  for  printing  is  an  old  story  in 
China.  There  is  authentic  evidence  to 
show  that  as  early  as  589  A.  D.  the 
Chinese  were  printing  from  engraved 
wooden  blocks,  and  we  know  that  some 
of  the  Chinese  "classics''  were  printed  as 
early  as  593. 


Movable  types,  as  distinguished  from 
engraved  wooden  blocks  for  printing, 
were  also  invented  in  China,  in  1152,  by 
Pi  Sheng,  a  Chinese  blacksmith.  1  have 
often  wondered  if  we  haven't  here  the 
true  origin  of  the  term  "pi,"  as  used  by 
modern  printers  to  indicate  type  that  has 
become  mixed  or  upset.  Of  course,  the 
dictionary-makers  try  to  figure  out  a 
Latin  origin  for  the  term,  but  I  think  I 
shall  take  my  stand  for  the  "pi"  of  Pi 
Sheng.  And  when  one  considers  that 
the  Chinese  language  has  some  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  different  characters,  as 
contrasted  with  our  simple  alphabet,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  old  Pi  must  have 
gotten  his  type  mixed  up  quite  fre- 
quently— if  he  ever  kept  them  in  order 
at  all,  or  even  knew  the  order  in  which 
they  should  be  kept.  In  printing  the 
great  Chinese  encyclopedia,  the  T'w  shu 
chi  ch'cng,  for  example,  the  printer  had 
the  simple  little  task  of  assembHng  and 
lining  up  a  mere  230,000  types ! 

There  may  be  a  slight  sense  of  satis- 
faction for  us  in  the  knowledge  that,  in 
spite  of  their  cleverness  and  intelligence, 
the  Chinese  as  a  whole  were  just  as  vehe- 
ment in  opposing  innovations  as  we  are 
today.  Although  engraved  wooden  blocks 
were  known  and  used  as  early  as  589 
A.  D.,  they  did  not  establish  themselves 
in  popular  favor  at  once.  Not  at  all! 
Such  an  invention  of  the  devil  could  not 
be  accepted  immediately.  What!  do 
away  with  the  occupation  of  thousands 
of  copyists  ?  By  no  means !  Such  a  pro- 
test seems  to  have  gone  up  from  the 
copyists'  union  that  nothing  much  was 
done  with  this  new  printing  process  until 
the  tenth  century.  Here  the  art  appears 
to  have  taken  on  new  life,  been  improved, 
and  put  into  wide  use.  It  was  in  932 
that  the  "Nine  Classics"  were  ordered 
to  be  engraved  and  printed,  we  are  told, 
in  response  to  urgent  requests.  From 
that  time  on  the  use  of  printing  seems 
to  have  met  with  every  encouragement 
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and  l^>oks  were  turned  out  in  vast  nuni- 
])ers. 

At  the  time  that  the  late  Mr.  Guten- 
berg was  amusing  himself  with  his  in- 
vention, or,  as  some  have  claimed,  with 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Coster,  which 
Gutenberg  put  into  "practical"  use,  there 
were  in  the  Imperial  Ming  Library  of 
China  alone  more  than  300,000  volumes 
of  printed  books !  From  which  we  may 
get  a  faint  idea  of  the  number  of  printed 
])ooks  that  must  have  been  in  China  at 
the  time  of  the  "discovery''  of  printing. 
It  may  seem  incredible  that  Gutenberg 
and  his  associates  knew  nothing  of  this ; 
hut,  be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  about  as 
well  informed  concerning  China  and 
things  Chinese  as  the  average  American 
of  today.  Apparently  we  have  a  faculty 
for  judging  China  by  the  few  corner 
laimdrymen  of  our  acquaintance.  We  do 
not  grasp  the  fact  that  China  has  always 
been  a  nation  of  scholars.  For  nearly  a 
century  it  has  had  efficiently  edited  and 
prepared  encyclopediae  covering  prac- 
tically the  whole  range  of  human  knowl- 
edge. 

It  has  been  for  China  a  misfortune 
that  she  has  ranked  her  scholars  ahead 
of  her  soldiers.  Her  place  in  the  modern 
world  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
good  little  boy  who  goes  out  to  play  with 
the  "gang"  for  the  first  time.  His  edu- 
cation, home  training,  and  good  manners 
are  a  handicap,  not  a  help.  The  only 
way  he  can  make  his  place  is  to  revert 
to  first  principles,  as  it  were.  China,  ap- 
parently, is  unable  to  do  this,  which,  in 
view  of  the  size  of  her  population,  is 
probably  rather  fortunate  for  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Printing  in  China  today,  too,  is  not  so 
far  in  the  background  as  some  of  us 
might  think.  There  are  presses  in 
Shanghai,  for  example,  that  turn  out 
school  text-books  in  editions  of  several 
million  copies  each.  Great  is  education 
in  China!  For  more  than  a  thousand 
years  she  has  had  a  civil-service  exami- 
nation system  by  which  the  highest  ad- 
ministrative offices  in  the  country  have 
been  in  the  reach  of  the  poorest  peasant's 
son,  if  only  he  demonstrated  the  neces- 
sary ability.  And  China's  literary  con- 
tributions ! 

The  T*u  shit  ch'i  ch'cng  encyclopedia, 


already  referred  to  as  requiring  some 
230,000  types  in  its  printing,  is  the 
lanjcst  printed  hook  in  the  world!  No, 
there  isn't  any  possible  question  about  it. 
It  contains  some  10,000  books  in  5,041 
volumes,  and  would  fill  more  than  forty 
of  Dr.  Eliot's  five-foot  book-shelves  I 
Comi)ared  with  it,  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  is  a  mere  synopsis.  The  "Con- 
tents and  Index"  alone  require  40  vol- 
umes, and  there  are  544  volumes  devoted 
to  Astronomy  and  Mathematics,  2,144 
to  Geography,  2,604  to  Sociology,  1,656 
to  Science  and  Theology,  1,220  to  Litera- 
ture and  Philolog}*,  and  some  1.300  to 
political  economy  and  liberal  arts. 

A  set  of  this  remarkable  encyclopedia 
was  presented  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
in  1908,  the  Chinese  Government  send- 
ing it  by  special  ambassador  in  connec- 
tion with  the  acknowledgments  of  China 
to  the  United  States  for  the  remission  of 
the  "Boxer"  indemnity. 

Large  as  it  is,  the  encyclopedia  is 
forced  to  take  second  place  in  an  exhibi- 
tion of  what  the  Library  of  Congress 
calls  "The  Three  Largest  Books  in  the 
World" ,"  for  the  Yung  Lo  ta  ticn,  begun 
in  1403  and  finished  some  six  years  later, 
contains  no  less  than  23,937  volumes.  It 
is  so  large  that  it  proved  impracticable 
to  print  it,  and  only  a  few  (four,  I  think ) 
manuscript  copies  were  made.  This  is 
not  astonishing,  since  statisticians  have 
estimated  that  the  preparation  of  this 
great  manuscript  involved  the  equivalent 
of  the  work  of  one  man  for  8,000  years. 
Three  sets  had  been  lost  or  destroyed 
before  1900,  and  on  June  23  of  that  year, 
during  the  Boxer  insurrection  at  Peking, 
all  but  a  few  volumes  of  the  last  set  were 
burned.  The  Library  of  Congress  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  few 
of  the  remaining  volumes.  It  will  be 
many  years  before  the  world  appreciates 
the  extent  of  this  loss,  but  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  this  calamity  will  eventually  be 
classed  along  with  the  great  loss  involved 
in  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian 
Library. 

The  third  item  in  "The  Three  Greatest 
Books  in  the  World"  exhibit  is  the  Ssu 
k'u  ch'Uan  shu  manuscript.  It  has  been 
termed  a  sort  of  Chinese  "Seaside  Li- 
brary." When  it  was  prepared,  between 
1773   and    1782.   all    obtainable    Chinese 
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lHX)ks  were  examined  and  divided  into 
two  classes.  Those  of  greatest  impor- 
tance were  included  in  full  in  the  Ssu 
k'u;  those  of  lesser  importance  were 
catalogued  only,  but  described  in  suffi- 
cient detail  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  their 
character. 

The  Ssu  k'u  cliiian  shu  manuscript 
comprises  about  3,500  works.  As  nearly 
as  can  be  learned,  some  six  or  seven 
copies  of  the  manuscript  were  prepared, 
and  perhaps  as  many  as  three  of  these 
are  still  in  existence.  The  Library  of 
Congress  was  fortunately  able  to  pick  up 
a  few  odd  volumes  of  the  set,  and  these 
are  shown  in  the  exhibit. 

An  astonishing  thing  to  most  observers 
is  the  condition  of  the  books  in  this  ex- 
hibit. Now  and  then  at  an  old  book-shop 
we  may  pick  up  a  volume  published  early 
in  the  19th  century,  or  perhaps,  at  rare 
intervals,  one  dated  in  1700,  and  they 
barely  hang  together,  the  paper  being  so 
fragile  that  the  book  can  scarcely  be 
handled;  and  yet  these  Chinese  books, 
printed  on  the  familiar  tissue  paper  of 
the  Chinese,  show  up  clean  and  strong 
after  six  or  seven  hundred  years  of 
handling.  Think  what  some  of  our 
wood-pulp  magazines  and  books  will  re- 
semble even  in  two  hundred  years;  you 
could  probably  use  them  as  an  insect 
powder. 

The  Library  of  Congress  Chinese  Col- 
lection had  its  beginning  in  1844,  when 
the  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  our  first  Min- 
ister to  China,  brought  to  the  United 
States  some  2,500  well  selected  Chinese 
w^orks  on  history,  medicine,  classics, 
poetry,  ritualism,  essays,  and  the  like,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  fine  Chinese  dic- 
tionaries. Some  6,000  volumes  were 
added  during  the  life  of  the  late  William 
\V.  Rockhill,  who  always  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  collection.  At  the  close 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
the  Chinese  Government  presented  to  the 
Library  the  collection  of  some  2,000 
Chinese  books  that  had  formed  part  of 
the  Chinese  exhibit.  The  gift  of  the  Tu 
shu  chi  ch'eng  encyclopedia  has  already 
been  described. 

During  the  past  five  years  or  so,  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  adding  to  this 
collection.     Ry  taking  advantage  of  the 


generous  assistance  of  Americans  travel- 
ing in  China,  the  trained  workers  of  vari- 
ous Government  departments  whose  offi- 
cial work  carried  them  into  the  Orient, 
and  utilizing  the  friendly  co-operation  of 
tihe  Chinese  themselves,  the  collection 
has  been  built  up  until  it  ranks  with  any 
Chinese  collections  in  the  world,  outside 
of  China,  being  rivaled  only  by  the  col- 
lections, in  the  Paris  library  and  the 
r»ritish  Museum. 

Edward  Fitzgerald's  handling  of  the 
"Rubaiyat"  of  Omar  Khayyam  has 
shown  us  what  treasures  may  be  dug  up 
out  of  the  literature  of  the  past,  and  this 
illustration  is  sufficient  to  indicate  what 
wealth  may  be  discovered,  once  we  delve 
deeply  into  the  rich  mines  of  Chinese 
literature.  We  hear  continually  of  what 
the  Chinese  are  learning  from  us — of 
their  adoption  of  our  modern  methods, 
of  the  modernization  of  their  country. 
Some  day  we  shall  turn  about  to  consider 
what  we  can  learn  from  China,  and 
then — 

Deeply  interesting  accounts  of  the 
growth  and  nature  of  this  collection  are 
to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Libra- 
rian of  Congress  for  the  years  from  191 5 
to  1920.  The  comprehensiveness  of 
these  accounts  might  oflPer  an  explana- 
tion of  the  facility  with  which  I  am  able 
to  discuss  this  subject.  But — the  goose 
had  been  carved  and  distributed.  Every- 
body present  showed  keen  appreciation, 
biit  none  to  a  greater  degree  than  the 
minister  who  was  the  guest  of  honor. 
"Dat's  as  fine  a  goose  as  I  evah  tasted, 
Brudder,"  he  declared  enthusiastically. 
"Whar  did  you  secure  such  a  fine  fowl?" 
"Well,  now,  Pahson,"  said  the  host,  with 
dignity,  "when  you  preaches  a  speshul 
good  sermon,  I  don't  never  ax  you  whar 
you  got  it.  I  hopes  you  will  show  me  de 
same  considerashon." 

Will  you  ? 


ACOUSTICON    OUTFIT    FOR    CHINESE 

SCHOOL 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Dictograph 
Products  Corporation,  the  school  for  the  deaf 
at  Chefoo,  China,  has  been  equipped  with  a 
class-room  acousticon  outfit.  Mrs.  Mills  writes  : 
"This  is  certainly  a  splendid  gift  to  the  work 
for  the  deaf  in  China,  and  I  trust  that  the  use 
of  this  outfit  in  our  school  may  result  in  its 
being  installed  in  other  schools  in  China." 


Comradeship  is  one  of  the  finest  facts  and  one  of  the  strongest  forces  in  life. 

— Hugh  Black. 


A 


Happy    New    Year    to    you,    my 
Friends ! 

On  December  31,  1920,  when  the  clock 
strikes  the  hour  of  midnight  and  the  bells 
and  whistles  and  the  shouts  of  the  people 
proclaim  the  advent  of  the  coming  year, 
throw  wide  your  windows  and  your 
doors,  that  the  old  1920  may  find  his  way 
out  and  the  new  '21  his  way  in.  Throw 
wide  the  windows  and  doors  of  your 
home,  and  of  your  mind  and  of  your 
heart,  and  let  the  old  prejudices,  the 
sensitive  hurts  you  have  harbored,  the 
hesitancy,  the  feeble  fears,  fly  away ;  for 
with  the  new  year  will  come  the  happy 
fairies  of  good  hope,  courage,  laughter, 
and  friendship,  and  they  will  brighten 
your  life  and  lead  you  along  a  shining 
way. 

From  California  I  have  this  little  mes- 
sage: 

A  happy  spirit,  a  smiling  face,  service,  and 
faith  in  God  are  the  secrets.  If  you  have 
them,  other  people  do  not  mind;  they  even 
forget  you  cannot  hear,  especially  if  you  read 
the  lips.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  all  those  who 
are  hard  of  hearing  or  deaf  could  only  get  the 
vision  of  true  happiness  and  faith,  what  an 
influence  the  deaf,  as  a  class,  could  make  felt 
in  this  «old  world  of  ours.  And  I  hope  the 
Friendly  Corner  will  help,  not  only  to  bring  us 
such  a  vision,  but  help  us  to  practise  it. 

And  right  after  that,  as  though  in  an- 
swer to  it,  came  a  letter  from  a  new 
friend  in  Indiana,  who  says: 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  travel  the  thorny,  diffi- 
cult road  of  partial  deafness  ever  since  I  was 
15  years  old.  Now  I  am  38  and  can  still  hear 
the  Victrola,  talk  over  the  telephone,  etc.,  but 
do  not  hear  ordinar>'  conversation.  In  the  very 
beginning  of  my  trouble  I  was  told  that  there 
probably  was  no  help  for  it,  and,  under  the 
inspiring  teaching  of  my  dear  mother,  I  de- 
termined to  ''Carry  my  cross,  not  drag  it."  Oh, 
I  have  had  my  moments,  moments  of  depres- 
sion, of  fierce  rebellion,  of  heart-rending  grief, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  awkwardness,  embarrass- 
ments, etc,  which  go  hand  in  hand  with  this 
affliction;  but  always  I  have  come  up  smiling, 
with  renewed  courage  to  go  on. 


This  thought  of  making  our  influence 
felt  in  the  world  leads  me  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  formation  of  clubs.  In 
the  October  number  of  The  V01.TA  Re- 
view Miss  Peck  gave  us  a  splendid 
article,  entitled  "Community  Centers  for 
the  Deafened :  How  to  Organize  Them." 
It  is  a  very  broad  and  thorough  disserta- 
tion on  the  subject.  However,  I  have 
had  letters  from  a  number  of  readers 
who  wish  to  start  their  oaks  from  acorns, 
and  who  are  somewhat  alarmed  at  the 
vast  amount  of  work  that  starting  a  club 
seems  to  involve.  To  them  I  should  like 
to  submit  a  plan  which  another  friend 
proposed  recently.  These  are  the  steps 
she  advocates: 

1.  Bring  together  a  few  hard-of-hearing  peo- 
ple. 

2.  Appoint  a  chairman. 

3.  Hold  some  meetings  to  become  acquainted. 

4.  Appoint  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  simple 
constitution,  in  which  only  those  with  impaired 
hearing  are  allowed  to  hold  office.  Do  not 
admit  the  congenitally  deaf  to  membership — in 
the  beginning,  at  least. 

5.  After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the 
officers   will   be  elected   and  assume  office.     I 
would    suggest    a    President,    Vice-President,  ' 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer. 

6.  Develop  the  work  yourselves.  Let  it  be  a 
demonstration  of  what  you,  yourselves,  can  do 
for  the  community,  trying  to  meet  your  own 
local  needs. 

Later,  you  are  far  better  able  to  l^ecome  in- 
corporated under  a  constitution  which  you  will 
have  found  by  experience  to  meet  your  require- 
ments. 

Have  you  any  criticism  to  make  of 
this?  We  want  to  form  some  plan  for 
organization  that  will  be  applicable  every- 
where, and  that  will  work  out  equally 
well  in  one  place  as  in  another. 

There  is  one  other  question  I  should 
like  to  bring  up  here.  In  every  city  there 
are  a  large  number  of  deaf  people.  One 
or  two  of  them  write  me  and  ask  me  how 
to  form  a  club  and  hotv  to  reach  the  peo- 
ple for  the  club.  After  they  get  started, 
the    new    members    will    bring   in   their 
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friends  and  the  club  will  grow  naturally ; 
hut  how  to  get  that  first  handful  is  a 
problem.    Can  you  solve  it? 

I  want  to  share  with  you  a  letter  from 
Ohio.  The  thoughts  presented  are  not 
new  ones,  but  are  freshly  told: 

1  have  been  deaf  long  enough  to  know  that 
there  are  advantages  in  being  so.  For  instance, 
I  was  over  in  Pittsburgh  recently  and  shared  a 
room  with  a  young  lady  who  had  a  three- 
inonths-old  son  with  her.  The  next  morning 
I  learned  that  sonny  had  squalled  almost  all 
night,  and  I  hadn't  heard  a  bit  of  it  1 

When  a  very  young  girl  and  through  the  fol- 
lowing years,  I  knew  many  people  with  various 
kinds  of  afflictions.  After  a  paralytic  stroke, 
my  grandfather's  speech  was  very  defective, 
and  during  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  could 
say  absolutely  nothing.  He  was  a  prominent 
lawyer  and  could  ably  express  the  thoughts  of 
his  unusually  brilliant  mind.  To  him,  this  loss 
of  speech  was  more  than  an  affliction;  it  was  a 
curse.  A  friend  of  our  family  was  a  crippled 
lady,  whose  only  means  of  locomotion  was  a 
wheeled  chair.  I  have  seep  her  slip  painfully 
from  that  chair  and  crawl  on  her  hands  and 
knees  up  a  long  flight  of  stairs  to  a  dressmak- 
ing shop,  where  she  worked  all  day.  Two 
more  friends  were  mute  sisters,  who  always  at- 
tended all  the  parties  and  lectures  in  the  little 
town  where  we  were  then  living.  Neither  had 
learned  the  sign  language,  by  the  way,  but  used 
speech  reading  altogether. 

Knowing  brave  people  like  these,  my  deaf- 
ness dwindles  into  nothingness  in  comparison. 
I  have  had  lonely  friends  cry  briny  tears  down 
my  neck — friends  who  seemingly  had  every- 
thing to  make  them  happy.  Yet  here  they  were, 
sobbing  out  their  loneliness  to  me — yes,  to  me — 
whose  dull  ears  could  scarcely  understand  what 
their  trouble  was. 

Deafness  proves  to  be  the  greatest  handicap, 
I  believe,  to  the  person  who  must  earn  his  or 
lier  living.  Among  the  deafened  people  I 
know,  one  is  a  linotype  operator ;  several  ladies 
are  dressmakers ;  one  young  lady  studied  to  be 
a  trained  nurse  after  she  became  deaf,  and  she 
did  fine  work  in  several  army  camps  during  the 
war;  another  young  lady  is  collector  for  an 
electric  light  company  and  enjoys  her  work, 
which  keeps  her  out  of  doors.  I  did  clerical 
work  in  an  office  for  three  and  a  half  years 
and  am  now  working  in  a  bookbindery.  Only 
two  of  these  people  have  studied  lip-reading, 
but  I  know  from  experience  that  they  would 
make  life  easier  for  themselves  and  every  one 
else  if  they  would  study  it. 

The  main  point  that  I  have  tried  to  make  is 
this :  That  deafened  people  are  no  more  lonely 
because  of  their  affliction.  From  the  confi- 
dences others  have  shared  with  me,  I  know 
that  there  are  many  aching  hearts  among  peo- 
ple who  have  no  "afflictions"  at  all.  It  strikes 
me  that  many  deafened  people  use  their  afflic- 
tion as  an  excuse  to  press  the  sob-stuff  pedal. 
Well,  quit  it  and  get  to  work!  If  you  don't 
want  to  keep  cheerful  for  your  own  sake,  then 


kcef)  cheerful   for   the  people   with   whom  you 
live. 


There  are  many  occupations  open  to 
the  deaf,  but  in  this  reign  of  the  H.  C.  L., 
when  eggs  are  as  precious  as  pearls  and 
the  Hen  is  Queen  of  the  Day,  what  could 
be  more  profitable  than  the  poultry  busi- 
ness? I  have  a  catalogue  and  literature 
from  our  Indiana  friend  who  has  carried 
on  this  business  successfully  and  who 
wishes  to  pass  on  the  trick  to  you. 

I  was  terribly  mistaken  when  I  sug- 
gested that  you  do  not  laugh  at  parties. 
Why,  I  have  been  sent  twenty  or  more 
games  with  a  laugh  (or  at  least  a  smile) 
in  every  one  of  them.  They  are  lively 
competitive  games,  any  number  of  stunts, 
pencil  and  paper  games,  and  such  entic- 
ing occupations  as  **An  Hour  of  News- 
paper Fun'*  and  Fan-Tan.  If  any  one 
would  like  the  directions  for  any  of 
these,  I  should  be  glad  to  supply  them; 
only  please  designate  what  type  you  want, 
for  there  are  so  many  (although  not  so 
many  that  I  would  not  accept  more). 

Our  embryonic  Correspondence  Club 
promises  to  have  a  vigorous  growth. 
You  who  have  not  joined  do  not  know 
what  you  are  missing.  Write  me  today 
and  tell  me  how  eager  you  are  to  enter 
"The  Friendly  Comer/'  35th  Street  and 
Volta  Place,  Washington,  D.  C.  Please 
don't  forget  to  enclose  a  self -addressed 
stamped  envelope  when  you  want  a  per- 
sonal reply. 

Yours  sincerely, 

.     The  Friendly  Lady. 


Kriend  O'MinR: 

I  should  like  to  send  you  a  sunbeam,  or  a 
twinkle  of  some  bright  star,  or  a  tiny  piece  of 
the  downy  fleece  that  clings  to  a  cloud  afar.  I 
should  like  to  send  you  the  essence  of  myriad 
sun-kissed  flowers,  or  the  lilting  song,  as  it 
floats  along,  of  a  brook' through  fairy  bowers. 
1  should  like  to  send  you  the  dewdrops  that 
glisten  at  break  of  day,  and  then  at  night  the 
eerie  light  that  mantles  the  Milky  Way.  I 
should  like  to  send  you  the  power  that  nothing 
can  overthrow — the  power  to  smile  and  laugh 
the  while  ajourneying  through  life  you  go.  But 
these  are  mere  fanciful  wishes,  1*11  send  you 
Cfoclspeed  instead,  and  I'll  clasp  your  hand — 
then  you'll  understand  all  the  things  I  have 
left  unsaid.— [r.  Dayton  ircgefartli. 


Do  your  pupils  express  themselves  in 
Knglish?  If  not,  you  are  not  accomplishing  the 
end  for  which  the  school  was  established. — 
William  .i.  Caldicell,  itt  The  California  Sews. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  * 


By  LYMAN  STEED.  M.  A.. 
Principal  of  the  Advanced  Department,  Pennsylvania  Institution 

Foreword. — Many  people  do  not  understand  the  deaf  or  the  work  that  is  being  done  for 
them.  In  the  following  article  some  of  the  most  common  questions  asked  by  people  visiting 
an  oral  school  for  the  deaf  are  very  briefly  answered. — Lyman  Steed. 


WHAT  IS  the  early  history  of  the 
deaf? 
Ill  ancient  times  a  deaf  child  was  con- 
sidered useless  and,  at  best,  was  barely 
suffered  to  live.  In  Sparta,  because  a 
deaf  person  could  not  reverence  its  laws 
and  defend  the  country,  he  was  put  to 
death.  Rome  was  the  first  nation  to 
recognize  the  legal  rights  of  a  deaf  per- 
son, but  it  was  the  universal  sentiment 
that  he  was  wholly  incapable  of  instruc- 
tion.   Lucretius,  the  Roman  poet,  writes : 

"To  instruct  the  deaf,  no  art  could  ever  reach, 
Xo  care  improve  them,  no  wisdom  teach." 

History  has  left  meager  records  of  the 
early  work  of  instructing  the  deaf,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  deaf  first 
enlisted  the  sympathy  of  priests  and  mis- 
sionaries who,  by  various  devices,  gave 
them  the  rudiments  of  an  education  and 
faith  in  a  Divine  Being.  The  first  known 
attempt  to  teach  the  deaf  was  made  in 
Spain  about  1530,  by  Peter  Ponce,  a 
monk.  Two  of  his  contemporaries  tell 
us  that  he  taught  some  of  his  pupils  to 
write  and  to  speak.  From  that  time  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
attempts  to  educate  the  deaf  by  various 
methods  were  made  in  Italy,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, and  England. 

Where  and  when  were  the  first  schools 
for  the  deaf  established  in  Europe  and  in 
the  United  States  ? 

Schools  were  e5tfablished  at  Paris  in 
1760  by  the  Abbe  De  TEppe;  at  Leipzig, 
in  1778,  by  Samuel  Ileinicke,  and  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1764.  by  Thomas  P> raid- 
wood. 

The  first  attempt  to  educate  the  deaf 
in  the  United  States  was  made  in  Vir- 
ginia. Thomas  Boiling,  of  Goochland 
County,  Virginia,  had  three  deaf  chil- 
dren.    They  were  the  direct  descendants 

*  From  the  Phila(irlf>hia  Record  Educational 
Guide. 


of  Jane  Rolfe,  the  granddaughter  of 
Pocahontas.  About  1771  these  children 
were  sent  to  Mr.  Braidwood's  school  in 
Scotland.  They  had  a  hearing  brother, 
William  Boiling,  who  was  a  prominent 
Virginian.  Two  of  his  children,  William 
Albert  and  Mary,  were  deaf.  Through 
his  efforts  the  first  private  school  for  the 
deaf  was  established  at  Cobbs,  near 
Petersburg,  Virginia.  The  pupils  were 
taught  by  a  young  member  of  the  Braid- 
wood  family,  .\mong  the  pupils  was  a 
grandson  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

These  facts  are  of  especial  interest  be- 
cause our  President's  wife,  Mrs.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  is  a  direct  descendant  of 
Thomas  Boiling.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Miss  Edith  Boiling. 

The  first  permanent  school  for  the 
deaf  was  established  in  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, by  Rev.  Thomas  Hopkins  Gal- 
laudet,  in  1817. 

Today  the  United  States  takes  first 
rank  in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  This 
is  probably  because  the  idea  that  a  deaf 
child  is  entitled  to  an  education  just  as  a 
hearing  child  is,  and  that  he  is  not  an 
object  of  charity,  has  spread  very  rapidly. 

There  are  quite  a  numl>er  of  day 
schools  and  private  schools  for  the  deaf, 
but  a  majority  of  the  deaf  children  of 
school  age  are  taught  in  residential 
schools.  Deaf  pupils  are  found  singly 
or  in  groups,  in  various  parts  of  the 
State.  Just  as  better  results  are  obtained 
in  the  public  schools  by  establishing  a 
large  central  school  rather  than  a  num- 
ber of  small  schools,  it  is  found  that  bet- 
ter economic  and  educational  results  are 
obtained  by  grouping  deaf  children  where 
they  can  receive  the  intensive  training 
they  need. 

What  are  the  causes  of  deafness? 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  deaf  are  born 
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deaf  or  become  deaf  from  illness  before 
they  have  acquired  speech.  The  prin- 
cipal causes  of  deafness  for  54  per  cent 
are  brain  fever,  meningitis,  scarlet  fever, 
catarrh,  convulsions,  measles,  mastoid- 
itis, abscess  of  the  ear,  whooping  cough, 
falls,  and  accidents.  For  the  remaining 
6  per  cent  the  causes  are  unknown. 

What  sort  of  pupils  are  enrolled  in 
schools  for  the  deaf? 

X^arious  types  of  children  enter  a 
school  for  the  deaf.  There  are  those 
who  were  born  deaf,  those  who  became 
deaf  before  they  could  speak,  those  who 
became  deaf  after  they  could  speak,  but 
retain  only  a  few  indistinct  words  and 
phrases,  those  who  have  been  partially 
deaf  from  childhood,  and  those  who  be- 
came deaf  after  they  learned  to  talk  and 
have  retained  their  speech.  Each  pupil 
has  to  receive  the  special  instruction 
suited  to  his  individual  needs.  In  the 
last  class  are  often  found  children  who 
became  deaf  after  they  were  10  or  12 
years  of  age.  They  feel  their  loss  keenly 
and  usually  it  takes  them  some  time  to 
readjust  themselves  to  an  entirely  new 
way  of  living  and  to  the  new  difficulties 
that  deafness  has  brought. 

What  can  be  done  for  a  deaf  child  be- 
fore he  enters  school  ? 

Of  all  the  ills  to  which  our  bodies  are 
subject,  deafness  least  affects  the  phys- 
ical or  mental  vigor,  and  yet  there  is  no 
other  infirmity  which  so  completely  shuts 
a  child  out  of  the  companionship  and 
society  of  his  home  and  his  friends. 
While  the  fact  that  a  child  is  deaf  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted,  there  is  no  reason 
for  the  family  to  neglect  him  or  to  give 
him  undue  liberty  or  license.  A  deaf 
child  is  often  thought  incorrigible,  when 
his  behavior  is  due  solely  to  his  inability 
to  express  himself  and  to  understand 
those  about  him.  It  is  certain  that  a 
deaf  child  has  the  same  mind  and  heart, 
the  same  talents,  and  the  same  affections 
that  have  been  implanted  in  his  hearing 
brothers  and  sisters.  They  only  need 
careful  cultivation.  In  the  hearing 
world  language  is  a  language  of  sounds 
and  is  addressed  to  the  ear.  Ignorant 
of  language  because  he  cannot  hear,  the 
deaf  child  must  be  taught  by  a  method 
addressing  itself  to  the  eye  to, enable  him 
to  compete  with  his  hearing  brothers  and 


sisters.  As  a  consequence,  a  deaf  child 
must  be  in  school  for  several  years  be- 
fore he  can  approach  the  mental  de- 
velopment of  a  hearing  child  of  the  same 
age. 

If  parents  understand  a  deaf  child's 
difficulties,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to 
help  him  before  he  enters  school.  He 
should  be  taught  to  dress  himself,  to 
feed  himself,  and  to  depend  upon  him- 
self in  various  ways.  Too  often  his 
handicap  makes  the  father  and  mother 
feel  that  he  is  different  from  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  that  special  privileges 
must  be  granted  to  make  him  happy  and 
contented.  This  is  not  true.  He  can 
follow  the  same  rules  that  are  made 
for  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  should 
early  learn  that  every  individual  has  cer- 
tain property  rights  that  his  deafness 
will  not  permit  him  to  violate.  He 
should  be  taught  to  obey.  He  can  learn 
to  read  the  lips.  Parents  may  teach 
him  to  understand  what  they  say  by  con- 
stant repetition  of  simple  commands. 
They  should  encourage  him  to  watch 
their  lips  carefully.  The  one  speaking 
to  him  should  remember  to  have  the 
light  full  on  his  mouth,  to  hold  the  head 
quietly  erect,  and  to  speak  naturally.  No 
attempt  should  be  made  to  have  him  talk, 
because  bad  speech  habits  may  be 
formed. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  correct  bad 
speech  habits  than  it  is  to  establish  good 
speech  habits. 

What  is  done  for  a  deaf  child  after  he 
enters  school? 

When  a  child  enters  school,  language 
in  both  its  spoken  and  written  fonns 
must  be  given  to  him.  Learning  how  to 
talk  and  to  use  our  language  is  a  slow 
process  for  a  deaf  child.  It  requires  an 
instructor  with  patience  and  ability  as 
well  as  special  training.  A  hearing  child 
acquires  his  speech  sound  by  sound,  com- 
bining and  babbling  these  sounds  in  syl- 
lables before  attempting  words.  A  deaf 
child  must  be  induced  to  follow  the  same 
process.  He  must  employ  his  eyes  and 
his  sense  of  touch  instead  of  his  ears,  in 
order  to  place  Iiis  tongue,  palate,  and  lips 
in  the  various  positions  used  in  making 
speech.  For  many  years  schools  for  the 
deaf  have  used  sense-training  materials 
similar  to  those  presented  to  the  educa- 
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tional  world  b\  ^ladanic  Montessori.  A 
deaf  child  has  a  peculiar  need  of  that 
sort  of  training  in  order  that  his  other 
senses  may  take  the  place  of  the  sense  he 
lacks.  During  the  first  school  year  a  six- 
or  seven-year-old  child  of  average  mental 
ability  may  learn  to  read  from  the  lips, 
speak,  and  write  one  hundred  or  two 
hundred  words.  The  skill  exhibited  in 
forming  these  words  into  sentences  de- 
pends on  the  ability  of  the  child.  From 
this  simple  beginning,  the  child  is  taken 
through  a  course  of  study  similar  to  that 
pursued  in  the  public  schools.  He  has 
daily  drill  in  speech  and  lip-reading.  He 
must  travel  a  long  and  hard  road  before 
there  is  sufficient  knowledge  of  English 
to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  read  with 
ease  the  school  text-books,  current  pub- 
lications, and  to  express  himself  in  good 
English. 

What  home  life  does  an  institution 
provide  ? 

Because  a  deaf  child  must  be  out  of 
his  home  for  nine  months  every  year,  the 
school  attempts  to  give  him  just  as  much 
of  the  home  environment  as  possible.  A 
pupil  spends  on  the  average  five  hours 
in  school,  two  hours  in  the  shop,  and  one 
hour  in  the  study-room.  He  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  constant  supervision,  regular 
hours  and  habits,  carefully  planned 
menus,  and  a  carefully  outlined  program 
of  work,  sleep,  and  recreation.  During 
his  hours  of  recreation,  he  is  counseled 
and  guided  just  as  he  is  in  his  own  home. 
Cultured  men  and  women  form  his 
habits,  help  him  to  establish  moral  prin- 
ciples, and  instruct  him  in  the  details  of 
home  life. 

Are  trades  taught  ? 

In  vocational  work,  schools  for  the 
deaf  have  been  pioneers.  This  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  work  of  every  school, 
where  at  least  two  hours  per  day  must 
be  spent  in  the  shop.  There  is  a  long 
and  varied  list  of  occupations  to  which  a 
deaf  person  can  adapt  himself.  It  is  im- 
possible for  a  school  to  teach  all  of  them. 
Most  of  the  schools  give  instruction  in 
printing,  tailoring,  baking,  carpentry, 
I)ainting,  and  farming.  The  girls  take 
nj)  domestic  science  in  all  its  branches, 
dressmaking,  and  millinery. 

What  do  deaf  pupils  do  when  they 
leave  school  ? 


A  pupil  may  or  may  not  follow  his 
trade  after  leaving  school.  The  great 
value  of  the  industrial  training  does  not 
lie  in  the  knowledge  of  a  particular 
trade,  but  in  the  habits  of  industry  that 
are  instilled  and  the  manual  skill  im- 
parted. When  a  deaf  pupil  goes  out  into 
the  world,  he  is  not  afraid  of  work,  for 
he  has  been  taught  to  accept  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  Many  of  the  deaf  girls 
marry  and  become  successful  home- 
keepers. 

A  few  of  the  deaf,  who  are  not 
tempted  by  the  oflPers  of  work,  continue 
their  education.  Some  go  to  Gallaudet 
College,  Washington,  D.  C,  the  only 
college  for  the  deaf  in  the  world,  and 
others  go  to  high  schools,  colleges,  tech- 
nical schools,  and  medical  schools.  The 
deaf  are  successful ;  some  are  distin- 
guished as  artists,  chemists,  architects, 
clraftsmen,  electricians,  dentists,  editors, 
and  ministers. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  educate  the  deaf? 

Character  is  the  one  thing  a  deaf  pupil 
must  have  in  order  that  he  may  become 
a  citizen  worthy  of  respect.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  this  school 
course,  every  effort  is  made  to  teach 
him  to  think  clearly  and  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  good  English,  to  instil  a  love 
of  justice,  honor,  and  truth  and  to  train 
his  hand  in  order  that  he  may  secure  a 
comfortable  livelihood.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
to  find  a  deaf  loafer  or  to  see  one  in  the 
police  court  or  in  prison.  Deaf  beggars 
are  usuallv  fakes.  The  value  of  educat- 
ing  the  deaf  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
they  become  industrious,  self-supporting, 
law-abiding  citizens. 


SroRAUic  CoNCKxiTAL  Deai*ni5ss — Love  main- 
tains that  sporadic  cases  of  deafness  are  not 
only  clinically  but  genetically  identical  with  the 
hcrc(htary  cases ;  that  sporadic  congenital  deaf- 
ness is  hereditary  and  that  such  heredity  is 
niendelian. — Journal  of  luiryti^olof^y,  Rhin- 
(*lt*,iiy.  and  Otolof^y.  London. 


Mkasi.ks  and  Whooimng  Coii.h  It  is  hard 
for  people  to  realize  that  there  are  more  deaths 
from  measles  and  whooping  cough  than  from 
scarlet  fever.  Greater  eflforts  in  school  hy- 
giene would  seem  to  he  the  only  way  in  which 
this  prohletn  can  he  coped  with  successfully, 
combined  with  the  education  of  parents  in  the 
necessity  for  the  observation  of  quarantine  and 
isolation  procedures. — .V.  //.  Oshoni,  Common- 
health.  March -April,  1920. 
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By  AUCE  N.  TRASK 


FU)WER  RIDDLES 


Wall  Flower: 

MY  FIRST  surrounds  a  piece  of  land. 
My  second  is  used  in  making  bread. 
My  whole  is  a  girl  who  never  dances  at 
a  ball. 

Sun  Flower : 

My  first  gives  us  light  and  heat 
My  second  grows  in  every  field. 
My  whole  has  a  big  yellow  face. 

Black-eyed  Susan : 

My  first  is  a  variety  of  eye. 

My  second  is  an  old-fashioned  name. 

My  whole  is  a  yellow  daisy. 

Marigold : 

My  first  is  what  every  girl  expects  to  do. 
My  second  is  very  valuable. 
My  whole  grows  in  old-fashioned  gar- 
dens. 

Golden  Rod : 

My  first  is  used  in  describing  California. 
My  second    protects    our    houses    from 

lightning. 
My  whole  grows  in  every  State  in  the 

Union. 

Blood  Root : 

My  first  the  heart  pumps  through  the 
body. 

My  second  is  the  portion  of  the  plant  be- 
low the  ground. 

My  whole  is  a  wild  flower. 

Tiger  Lily : 

My  first  is  a  fierce  animal. 
My  second  is  a  graceful  flower. 
My  whole  is  the  emblem  of  Princeton 
University. 

Lily  of  the  Valley: 

My  first  is  the  emblem  of  Purity. 

My  second  is  low  land  between  hills  and 

mountains. 
Mv  whole  is  a  cluster  of  flowers  on  a 

slender  stem. 
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Carnation : 

first  is  a  vehicle  of  many  makes. 

second     is    another     name     for    a 

country. 

whole  has  a  spicy  perfume. 

Purple  Aster: 

first  is  a  mixture  of  blue  and  red. 
second  is  the  name  of  a  well-known 
family  of  New  York, 
whole  is  a  fall  flower. 

Dog  Wood : 

first  is  a  good  friend  of  man. 

second  is  a  fuel. 

whole  is  the  bloom  of  a  tree. 

Bachelor's  Button: 

first  is  an  unmarried  man. 
second  is  used  on  clothes, 
whole  is  a  small  blue  flower. 

Lady  Slipper : 

first  is  the  name  given  to  a  gentle- 
woman. 

second  is  what  Cinderella  lost  at  the 
ball. 

whole  grew  in  your  grandmother's 
garden. 

Jack-in-the-pulpit : 

first  is  a  boy's  name, 
second  is  where  ministers  stand  to 
preach, 
whole  is  a  wild  orchid. 

Hair  Bell: 

first  grows  on  everybody's  head, 
second  calls  us  to  church, 
whole  is  a  pretty  plant  with  blue 
flowers. 

Moss  Rose : 

first  grows  over  rocks  in  the  forest, 
second  is  a  flower  of  many  varieties, 
whole  is  seldom  seen  any  more. 

Easter  Lily : 

first  is  the  great  spring  festival. 

second  is  a  girl's  name. 

whole  is  a  favorite  flower  for  church 

decoration. 
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Rosemarv : 

first  is  used  to  perfume   soap  and 

powder. 

second  is  the  little  ^irl  who  lost  her 

lamb. 

whole  means  "for  remembrance." 

Dog-tooth  Violet: 

first  is  a  domestic  animal. 

second  gives  a  lot  of  trouble  if  it 

aches. 

third  is  a  modest  little  flower. 

whole  is  a  rare  wild  flower. 

Quaker  Lady: 

first    is   a    religion    well    known   in 

Philadelphia. 

second  is  what  every  woman  aims 

to  be. 

whole  is  a  tiny  wild  flower. 

Daisy : 

first   is   half   of   every   twenty- four 
hours. 

second  is  the  last  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, 
whole    makes    the    fields    white    in 

June. 

Cat  Tail: 

first  is  a  domestic  animal. 

second  is  possessed  by  most  animals. 

whole  grows  in  swampy  places. 

Sweet  Brier : 

first  is  the  way  sugar  tastes, 
second  is  made  into  pipes, 
whole    perfumes    the    air    where    I 
grow. 

Flowering  Almond: 

first  is  the  act  of  blooming. 

second  is  a  nut. 

whole  is  a  beautiful  bush. 

Snow  Ball : 

first  falls  on  a  winter's  day. 
second  children  love  to  play. 


My 
My 
^^v  whole  is  a  bush. 

TOPICS    IN    BRIEI?,    FROM    CURRKNT 
PUBLICATIONS 

1.  Suppose  we  elect  a  President  and 
then  the  women  change  their  minds. 

2.  Mayor    ^^acSwiney    has    attracted 


more  atteiuion  than  all  the  other  starv- 
ing i)eople  in  Europe. 

3.  Baseball  must  clean  up  or  clean  out. 

4.  If  people  are  the  right  kind  of  peo- 
ple, any  form  of  government  can  be  made 
to  work. 

3.  L'sually  it  is  the  man  who  howls 
loudest  about  free  speech  who  has  noth- 
ing worth  saying. 

6.  An  optimist  is  a  fellow  who  takes 
a  market  basket  when  he  goes  shopping 
with  only  $5  in  his  pocket. 

7.  Plenty  of  houses  are  now  being  put 
up — in  price. 

8.  Falling  prices  are  drawing  the  tears 
out  of  profiteers. 

9.  Oh!  for  the  spirit  of  '76  and  the 
prices  of  '96. 

10.  Americans  invest  first  and  investi- 
gate afterwards. 

Tnic  Profkssioxs 

PIIVSICIAX 

The  day  of  the  good  old-fashioned 
family  doctor,  or  general  practitioner,  is 
fast  disappearing.  He  was  the  friend  and 
confidant  of  each  member  of  the  family. 
He  drove  about  the  countrv.  in  all 
weathers  and  at  all  hours,  in  an  open 
buggy.  Now  all  our  various  ills  are 
treated  by  high-priced  specialists. 

DKXTIST 

A  man  in  this  profession  uses  steel 
tools  and  electricity.  He  grinds  and 
hammers  and  digs.  He  hunts  for  live 
nerves.  Tf  we  have  any  teeth  he  pulls 
them  out.  It  is  no  longer  fashionable  to 
have  natural  teeth.  To  keep  young  and 
healthy,  have  your  teeth  pulled  out. 

LAWVKR 

This  man  will  do  anything  to  help  you 
until  he  gets  all  your  money.  He  will 
give  you  advice,  make  your  will,  settle 
an  estate,  collect  bills ;  but  all  your  money 
will  sooner  or  later  find  its  way  into 
his  ])ocket. 

MUSICIAN 

A  man  or  woman  in  this  profession 
gives  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  but  not  to 
lip-readers.  Some  musicians  sing,  some 
play  on  the  piano  or  on  the  violin.    One 
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of   the  greatest   in   this  profession   was     modern  sculptors  are  St.  (iaiidens.  Rodin, 
deaf — Beethoven.  French,  and  })artlett. 


AUTHOR 

This  profession  gives  mankind  more 
pleasure  than  any  other.  A  long  time 
ago  there  were  few  books,  as  they  were 
all  written  by  hand  and  beautifully  il- 
luminated, but  when  printing  was  in- 
vented the  profession  of  writer  became 
a  means  of  livelihood.  We  all  have  our 
favorite  authors.  Some  of  us  prefer 
serious  reading,  such  as  history;  some 
only  read  fiction  or  poetry,  but  all  of  us 
love  to  read. 

ACTORS 

Most  of  us  are  interested  in  people  of 
this  profession,  although  we  rarely  know 
them,  as  we  only  see  them  in  the  char- 
acters they  play  on  the  stage.  For  the 
last  few  years  we  do  not  even  see  them 
in  flesh  and  blood,  but  moving  pictures 
of  them.  The  actor,  whether  on  the 
screen  or  on  the  legitimate  stage,  must 
work  hard  if  he  would  succeed.  His 
life  is  far  from  being  the  bed  of  roses 
one's  romantic  fancy  pictures  it. 

PAINTKR 

Some  one  has  said  that  this  person  was 
like  the  Winged  Victory — all  wings  and 
no  head.  The  painter  has  a  great  deal 
of  temperament,  which  is  another  word 
for  laziness.  He  works  only  when  in  the 
mood.  When  he  is  successful,  which  is 
not  often,  we  praise  him ;  when  he  fails, 
he  receives  no  sympathy. 

TEACHER 

There  is  less  money  to  be  made  in  this 
profession  than  in  almost  any  other,  and 
yet  it  requires  lots  of  hard  work  to  be  a 
good  teacher.  Many  of  the  profession 
have  resigned  in  order  to  combat  the 
high  cost  of  living,  and  many  schools  are 
closing  in  consequence. 

SCULPTOR 

This  profession  dates  back  to  very  old 
times.  This  man  or  woman  may  carve 
statues  in  wood,  model  them  in  clay,  or 
chisel  them  out  of  marble.  Sometimes 
equestrian  statues  are  made  by  two  men. 
The  rider  may  be  made  by  one  man  and 
the  horse  by  another.    Some  well-known 


SURGKOX 

This  man  loves  to  cut  and  carve  the 
human  body ;  he  can  take  you  apart  and 
sew  you  together  again;  he  knows  no 
fear;  he  is  never  happier  than  when 
operating;  he  has  saved  many  lives  and 
much  pain.  He  receives  vast  sums  for 
his  work. 

Storiks 

THE  DIFFERENCE 

"Mamma,"  asked  seven  -  year  -  old 
Charles,  who  was  studying  the  Bible  les- 
son, "what  is  the  difference  between  high 
church  and  low  church?"  "I  know." 
exclaimed  his  little  five-year-old  sister. 
"Well, what's  the  difference  ?"  asked  their 
mother.  "One  says  'awmen'  and  the 
other  says  'ahmen,'  she  replied. 

WHY  SHE   couldn't   CO 


The  children  in  the  Sunday  School 
class  were  getting  restless,  and  the 
teacher,  to  divert  them,  asked  all  who. 
wished  to  go  to  heaven  to  stand  up.  All 
rose  but  one  little  girl.  "Don't  you  want 
to  go  to  heaven,  Jennie?"  asked  the 
teacher.  "Yes'm,"  was  the  response, 
"but  I  know  mother  doesn't  want  me  to 
go  just  yet.' 


tf 


SUSPICIOUS  ACTIONS 

A  motorist  had  been  haled  into  court, 
and  when  his  name  was  called  the  judge 
asked  what  the  charges  were  against  the 
prisoner.  "Suspicious  actions,  Your 
Honor,"  answered  the  policeman  who 
had  made  the  arrest.  "Suspicious  ac- 
tions?*' queried  His  Honor.  "What  was 
he  doing  that  seemed  suspicious?" 
"Well,"  replied  the  officer,  "he  was  run- 
ning within  the  speed  limits,  sounding  his 
horn  properly,  and  trying  to  keep  to  the 
right  side  of  the  street,  so  I  arrested 
him.'* 

WHAT  SHE  COULD  DO 

Mrs.  Sutton  advertised  for  a  woman 
to  do  general  housework,  and  in  answer 
a  colored  girl  called,  announcing  that  she 
had  come  for  the  position.  "Are  you  a 
good  cook?"  asked  Mrs.  Sutton.     "No. 
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indeed;  I  don't  cook,"  was  the  reply. 
"Are  you  a  good  laundress  ?''  *'I  wouldn't 
do  washin'  and  ironin';  it's  too  hard  on 
the  hands."  "Can  you  sweep?"  asked 
Mrs.  Sutton.  **No,"  was  the  positive 
answer.  **rni  not  strong  enough."  "Well," 
said  the  lady  of  the  house,  quite  exasper- 
ated, "may  I  ask  what  you  can  do?"  "I 
dusts,"  came  the  placid  reply. 

HOW   HE   KNEW 

Ex-Ambassador    Walter    Hines    Page 
was    formerly    one    of    the    editors    of 


World's  Work  and,  like  all  editors,  was 
obliged  to  refuse  a  great  many  stories. 
A  lady  once  wrote  him:  "Sir:  You  sent 
back  last  week  a  story  of  mine.  I  know 
that  you  did  not  read  the  story ;  for,  as  a 
test,  I  had  pasted  together  pages  i8,  19. 
and  20,  and  the  story  came  back  with 
these  pages  still  pasted;  so  I  know  you 
are  a  fraud  and  turn  down  stories  with- 
out reading  same."  Mr.  Page  wrote 
back :  "Madam :  At  breakfast  when  I 
open  an  ^gg  I  don't  have  to  eat  the  whole 
^gg  to  discover  it  is  bad." 


REORGANIZING  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES  IN  AUSTRIA 

By  jOSEF  SCHARA 


THE  CALLING  to  the  colors  of  school 
officials,  the  outcome  of  the  long  war, 
and  the  transformation  of  the  empire 
into  a  republic,  all  tended  to  render 
necessary  a  complete  reorganization  of 
the  educational  facilities  for  the  deaf  in 
Austria. 

Last  summer  as  many  former  teachers 
of  deaf  children  as  could  do  so  held  a 
convention  and  passed  a  resolution,  in 
substance,  as  follows : 

The  State  should  provide  the  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  schools  for  the 
deaf,  including  the  proper  grading  of  the 
pupils;  enforce  compulsory  attendance 
of  pupils  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fif- 
teen years,  including  the  first  year  in  the 
kindergarten  department;  provide  indus- 
trial training  under  competent  up-to-date 
instructors;  and  provide  a  fund  from 
which  prizes  may  be  awarded  for  excep- 
tional efficiency  in  any  line  of  work.  Es- 
pecially should  efficiency  in  the  study  of 
agriculture  be  encouraged.  Classes 
should  be  held  in  sections  of  the  country 
where  practical  instruction  can  be  given 
in  the  raising  of  the  various  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  flowers,  in  the  care  of  chick- 
ens, in  dairying,  etc.  After-care  of  the 
deaf  till  the  twentieth  year,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, a  continuance  of  industrial  train- 
ing, is  advisable.  If  the  products  of  the 
more  efficient  workmen  possess  a  market 
value  and  are  sold,  then  the  respective 
pupils  should  be  awarded  a  portion  of 
the  receipts. 


It  is  proposed  that  school  officials  shall 
be  supplied  with  the  names  of  all  persons 
known  to  have  defective  hearing,  and  to 
promote  this  good  work  the  co-operation 
has  been  enlisted  of  the  newspapers, 
physicians,  the  clergy,  and  the  heads  of 
clinics. 

The  nimiber  of  pupils  in  a  kinder- 
garten class  should  be  limited  to  12;  in 
the  first  and  second  grades,  8;  in  the 
higher  classes,  12. 

Courses  of  instruction  for  special 
branches  are  to  be  provided,  but  such 
courses  shall  not  limit  individual  instruc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

A  department  in  the  Educational  In- 
stitute of  the  University  is  to  establish, 
in  connection  with  a  school  for  the  deaf, 
normal  training  classes  for  students  de- 
siring to  become  teachers  of  the  deaf.  A 
three-year  course  is  planned,  which  is  to 
include  manual  training. 

A  special  library  containing  literature 
for  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  students  of 
the  normal  training  classes  is  being  pro- 
vided jointly  by  the  city  of  Vienna  and 
by  the  State. 

Provision  is  being  made  for  holding 
annual  meetings  of  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

A  Teacher's  Reward— "We  have  just 
learned  of  a  teacher  who  started  poor  twenty 
years  ago  and  has  retired  with  the  comfortable 
fortune  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  This  was  ac- 
quired through  industry,  economy,  conscien- 
tious effort,  indomitable  perseverance,  and  the 
death  of  an  uncle  who  left  her  an  estate  valued 
at  $49.999.50."— ^^wrrj  J'ocational  School. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF* 


By  F.  W.  BOOTH.  Omaha 


STATISTICS  SHOW  that  there  is  one  deaf 
person  in  every  1,500  of  the  general 
population,  or  one-fifteenth  of  i  per  cent. 
And  as  the  ratio  is  necessarily  the  same 
among  children  of  school  age,  there 
should  be  approximately  200  deaf  chil- 
dren of  school  age  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska, or  30  more  than  are  actually  in 
attendance  at  our  school  at  this  time. 

Our  records  give  a  variety  of  causes — 
that  is  to  say,  assigned  causes — of  deaf- 
ness in  our  170  pupils,  as  follows: 

Pupils 

G^ngenital  78 

Scarlet  fever 6 

Sickness  4 

Cold 3 

La  grippe 3 

Adenoids    2 

Smallpox   2 

Catarrh 

Earache 

Kicked  by  colt 

Measles  

Overdose  of  chloroform 

Spinal  trouble 

Tonsillitis 

Meningitis   24 

Whooping  cough 5 

Abscesses  3 

Fever 3 

Pneumonia 3 

Diphtheria  2 

Typhoid  fever 2 

Congestion  of  lungs 

Measles 

Mumps   

Smothered  

Spasms  

Strangulation    

Unknown  13 

Not  deaf  (hard  of  hearing) 3 

Note  that  of  170  pupils,  78  are  re- 
I>orted  by  their  parents  as  born  deaf — 
that  is  to  say,  46  per  cent,  or  nearly  one- 
half,  came  into  the  world  without  the 
sense  of  hearing.  With  the  prevailing 
ratio  of  one  deaf  person  in  every  1,500  of 
population,  and  with  half  of  the  deafness 
congenital,  we  have  it  that  one  child  is 
born  deaf  in  every  3,000  births  among 
the  general  population. 

The  question  of  the  transmissibility  of 
deafness,  or  of  a  tendency  to  deafness, 

♦Read  before  the  Nebraska  State  Medical 
Association,  May  24-26,  1920.  Reprinted  from 
the  Nebraska  State  .\fedUal  Journal. 


is  an  interesting  one  in  this  connection. 
The  fact  that  of  the  170  pupils  in  our 
school,  44,  or  one- fourth,  of  the  170  have 
each  one  or  more  deaf  brothers  or  sisters 
would  indicate  that  deafness  is,  in  in- 
stances, a  family  or  an  inherited  char- 
acteristic— that  is  to  say,  the  tendency  to 
deafness  is  transmissible.  But  may  we 
go  further  and  say,  that  not  only  a  ten- 
dency to  deafness,  but  actual  deafness  is 
transmissible?  Yes,  within  limitations. 
Of  the  approximately  150  families  repre- 
sented among  our  pupils,  the  parents  in 
three  families  are  themselves  deaf,  and 
in  one  of  these  families  the  grandparents 
also  were  deaf,  thus  showing  the  defect 
persistent  in  three  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

While  statistics  show,  as  has  been 
stated,  approximately  one  person  born 
deaf  to  3,000  births  in  the  general  popu- 
lation, they  also  show  one  child  born 
deaf  in  every  100  of  children  of  deaf 
parentage.  Thus,  while  the  liability  of 
deaf  parents  having  deaf  children  is  not 
at  all  great,  it  is  as  30  to  i  as  compared 
with  that  liability  in  the  general  popula- 
tion. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  of  the  46 
new  pupils  admitted  in  the  last  biennium, 
17  had  deaf  relatives — that  is,  brothers, 
or  sisters,  or  parents,  or  grandparents,  or 
cousins,  or  uncles,  or  aunts,  or  great- 
uncles,  or  great-aunts;  also,  it  may  be 
stated  the  parents  of  5  of  the  46  pupils 
were  first  cousins. 

The  earliest  recorded  attempts  to  edu- 
cate the  deaf  date  back  about  three  hun- 
dred years.  These  attempts  were  spo- 
radic— ^that  is  to  say,  individual,  and  scat- 
tered in  various  countries  in  Europe — 
but,  undertaken  as  they  were  always  by 
men  of  noble  purpose  and  ingenious  in- 
tuition, their  success  established  the  fact 
of  the  possibility  of  the  education  of  per- 
sons not  possessed  of  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, and  even  of  those  born  in  that  con- 
dition. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  the  first  efforts 
at  training  the  deaf  were  aimed  at 
remedying  the  condition  of  dumbness 
which  is  of  course   the  immediate  and 
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most  obvious  result  of  deafness ;  in  other 
words,  effort  was  made  to  give  the  dumb 
child  speech.  It  may  be  said  that  deaf- 
ness in  no  way  affects  or  impairs  the 
vocal  organs,  and  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases  the  deaf  child  enters  school  with 
voice,  and  with  the  vocal  muscles  in  vary- 
ing degree  developed,  through  their  ex- 
ercise in  crying,  laughing,  or  shouting. 
I  say  in  varying  measure  developed,  for 
in  cases  the  child  voices  are  weak,  in 
others  strong,  but  in  all  cases  it  is  quite 
the  rule  that  the  tones  or  svllables 
emitted  have  but  a  single  note  or  pitch. 
It  is  for  the  teacher  to  take  what  the 
child  possesses  in  his  full  vocal  equip- 
ment and  develop  and  train  the  various 
muscles  involved  to  act  in  unison  or  in 
proper  sequence  in  the  utterance  of  the 
numerous  articulate  sounds  which  we  call 
speech.  Needless  to  say,  in  the  child's 
lack  of  ability  to  hear  his  own  voice,  the 
task  of  the  teacher  is  no  easy  one.  The 
child  without  the  sense  of  hearing,  un- 
able to  hear  his  own  utterances,  has  to 
guide  him  only  the  senses  of  sight  and 
feeling,  the  latter  chiefly  with  the  help, 
of  course,  of  the  sense  of  hearing  of  his 
teacher.  Handicapped  is  he  indeed,  for, 
denied  the  use  of  one  of  his  five  senses — 
a  sense  that  the  race  in  its  evolution  has 
always  depended  upon  and  used  in  leam- 
'ing  to  talk — and  compelled  to  develop 
and'  train  to  a  new  purpose  and  an  un- 
wonted use  senses  that  the  race  has  never 
before  employed  for  that  purpose  and 
use,  his  handicap  is  a  heavy  one.  The 
old  co-ordinations  of  the  so-called 
speech-center  with  the  nerves  of  hearing 
no  longer  existing,  new  co-ordinations 
must  be  set  up  between  this  same  speech- 
center  and  the  nerves  of  feeling  and  of 
sight. 

While  the  earliest  efforts  to  educate 
the  deaf  were  of  individual  cases,  and 
date  back  fully  three  centuries,  the  first 
regular  public  school  for  educating  deaf 
children  was  established  only  a  little 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  This  school,  founded  at  Leipzig, 
Germany,  was  an  oral  school,  teaching 
children  to  speak  and  educating  them  in 
all  branches  through  speech  and  lip-read- 
ing. 

While  we  have  little  record  concerning 


the  methods  of  this  earliest  German 
scliool.  we  know  concerning  them  that 
thev  were  strictlv  oral — that  is,  aimed 
primarily  to  develop  the  powers  of 
speech,  together  with  ability  to  read  and 
write  the  language  spoken.  Other 
schools  started  later  on  in  («ermany.  and 
other  countries  soon  made  schools  for 
the  deaf  common  throughout  Europe, 
and  such  schools  became  and  are  today  a 
part  of  the  schooling  provision  of  every 
civilized  country  of  the  globe. 

While  all  the  earlier  methods  of  train- 
ing the  deaf  were  oral,  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  producing  intelligible  articula- 
tion led  workers  in  instances  to  look  for 
shorter  and  easier  ways  to  the  goal  of 
education,  to  education  that  would  give 
a  command  primarily  of  written  language 
and  facility  in  its  use  without  attempting 
to  give  speech. 

Thus  were  set  up  two  classes  of 
schools,  with  two  distinct  aims  and  em- 
ploying radically  differing  methods — the 
one  class  of  schools  employing  oral  or 
si)eech  methods,  the  other  employing 
what  may  be  termed  silent  methods.  In 
the  silent-method  schools,  as  an  aid  to 
the  teacher  in  giving  meaning  to  written 
words  and  sentences  being  taught,  a  sys- 
tem of  signs,  natural  as  far  as  possible, 
but  in  the  greater  part  artificial,  was  de- 
vised, and  it  became  a  veritable  language, 
to  be  used  not  only  for  translation  pur- 
poses, but  also  for  giving  general  infor- 
mation, the  deaf  acquiring  it  to  an  extent 
that  it  served  them  as  a  vernacular  and 
in  their  own  restricted  social  circles  as 
an  all-sufficient  medium  for  thought  com- 
munication. This  non-oral,  signing 
method  of  instruction  had  its  inception 
in  France,  and  it  was  and  is  known  as 
the  French  method,  as  distinguished 
from  the  oral,  or  German,  method. 

The  first  school  for  deaf  children  in 
.\nierica  was  established  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  1817,  one  hundred  and  three 
years  ago.  Through  a  peculiar  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  the  steps  of  the 
man  sent  from  America  to  Europe  to 
learn  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  were 
directed  to  France,  the  then  hotbed  of 
manualism,  instead  of  to  England  or  Ger- 
many, where  only  oralism  prevailed,  and 
he  brought  back  the  manual  method,  to- 
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gether  with  a  deaf  teacher  skilled  in  the 
sign  language.  Thus  the  manual,  or 
sign-language,niethod  became  the  method 
employed  in  the  Hartford  School,  to 
spread  to  other  schools  subsequently  es- 
tablished in  the  various  States  during  the 
following  fifty  years. 

In  the  year  1867  an  oral  school  w^as 
started  in  the  little  town  of  Chelmsford, 
Mass.,  later  removed  to  Northampton, 
Mass.,  and  there  taking  the  name  of 
Clarke  School.  The  remarkable  success 
of  this  school  in  giving  articulate  lan- 
guage to  deaf  children  soon  became  a 
matter  of  general  knowledge  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  from  that  small  single  school 
the  oral  method  spread,  until  it  is  today 
the  exclusive  method  of  99  of  the  167 
schools  in  the  country,  and  the  dominant 
method  in  practically  all  the  others,  the 
latest  statistics  giving  it  that  of  the 
13,793  pupils  in  American  schools, 
1 1,282,  or  81.8  per  cent,  are  taught  speech 
and  for  the  most  part  are  being  educated 
through  speech — that  is  to  say,  without 
the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  or  the 
sign-language.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  a 
veritable  revolution  has  taken  place  in 
the  methods  employed  in  our  American 
schools  in  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  advantages  of  the  oral  over  the 
manual  methods  are,  of  course,  that  it 
gives,  in  addition  to  a  general  education, 
speech  and  the  faculty  of  reading  speech 
on  the  lips — accomplishments  that  are  a 
distinct  plus  to  the  deaf  person  when- 
ever they  are,  through  skillful  teaching, 
conferred. 

It  may  perhaps  be  expected  that  I  shall 
speak  specifically  of  the  method  or 
methods  employed  in  our  own  State 
school.  I  may  say  briefly  that  the  school 
was  established  fifty-one  years  ago,  in 
1869,  with  a  deaf  man  as  principal. 
Naturally,  at  that  period  and  under  a 
deaf  teacher,  himself  educated  by  man- 
ual methods,  the  new  school  was  wholly 
manual  in  its  methods. 

Some  ten  years  later  articulation  teach- 
ing was  introduced,  with  a  single  teacher 
giving  training  to  the  many  children  in 
the  school,  she  able  to  devote  but  a  few 
moments  to  each  child  in  the  day,  the 
remainder  of  the  pupil's  time  being  em- 
ployed  under  the  manual,   or   sign-lan- 


guage, method.  Speech  results  by  the 
system  were,  as  may  be  conceived,  most 
meagre. 

Some  improvement  came  later,  in  the 
introduction  of  oral  classes,  so  called, 
where  a  mixed  system  was  employed — 
that  is  to  say,  speech  was » taught  and 
used,  but  the  sign  language  was  also 
freely  employed  in  the  same  class.  The 
result  by  this  mixed  system  was  that  few 
children  acquired  really  serviceable 
speech,  much  less  gaining  the  speech 
habit,  which  is  in  itself  an  important  and 
valuable  acquisition.  This  mixed  or 
combined  system,  as  described,  con- 
tinued, with  its  indifferent  speech  results, 
until  the  meeting  of  the  191 1  legislature, 
when,  at  the  instance  of  interested  par- 
ents of  deaf  children  in  the  State,  a  law 
was  introduced  and,  in  spite  of  the  strong 
opposition  from  the  then  school  authori- 
ties, was  passed,  specifically  requiring 
the  employment  of  the  oral  method  in  the 
school.  This  law  in  its  main  provision 
reads  as  follows : 

"All  children  hereafter  admitted  to  the 
Nebraska  School  for  the  Deaf  and  all 
children  who  have  not  advanced  beyond 
three  years  in  the  course  under  present 
methods  shall  hereafter  be  taught  and 
trained  in  said  school  by  the  oral,  aural 
and  lip-reading  method  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  deaf  alphabet  and  sign-language, 
unless  incapacitated  by  mental  defects  or 
malformation  of  the  vocal  organs.'' 

This  law  went  into  eflPect  upon  the 
opening  of  the  following  term  of  school, 
in  the  fall  of  191 1,  with  its  requirements 
to  be  fulfilled  bv  a  new  school  adminis- 
tration  in  full  accord  with  its  aims  and 
purposes. 

It  will  be  appreciated  that  a  change  of 
methods  used  in  the  school  such  as  was 
contemplated  by  the  law  could  not  be 
eflfected  at  once.  The  older  pupils  started 
under  the  manual  method,  and  well  on  in 
the  course  must  of  necessity  be  continued 
under  that  method,  for  method  horses 
cannot  with  profit  be  changed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stream ;  hence  the  eight  classes 
graduating  up  to  this  year  have  all  been 
manually  taught,  and  the  school  only  now 
is  ready  to  send  out  its  first  orally  edu- 
cated class,  which  it  will  do  at  the  com- 
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ing  commencement  in  June.  The  school 
today,  with  its  enrolhiient  of  170  pupils, 
consists  of  eighteen  classes,  fifteen  orally 
taught  and  three  manually. 

In  addition  to  a  literary  instruction, 
the  school  provides  industrial  training  to 
fit  the  pupils  for  life,  the  industries 
taught  being  cabinet-making,  carpentry, 
painting,  gardening,  and  printing  for 
boys,  and  housework,  plain  and  fancy 
needlework,  dressmaking,  and  all  kinds 
of  cooking  for  the  girls.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  whole 
theory  and  practice  of  industrial  school 
training  had  its  inception  in  schools  for 
the  deaf  in  this  country,  where  it  was 
earliest  recognized  as  a  necessity  that 
boys  and  girls  should  have  a  training 
practical  in  the  extreme  and  one  that 
aims  to  fit  primarily  for  self-supporting, 
useful  citizenship. 

Schools  for  the  deaf,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, give  the  laboratory  test  to  all 
pedagogic  theories,  for  all  devices  are  in 
them  put  to  the  severest  trial,  and  only 
the  effective  survive. 

In  closing,  I  cannot  but  ^peak  ol  the 
interested,  appreciative,  and  helpful  at- 
titude which  the  medical  profession  in 
general  has  always  maintained  toward 
our  work  in  the  schools.  The  doctor  is 
the  person  at  once  consulted  when  a 
child's  hearing  is  first  a  question  of  doubt, 
and  in  most  cases  advice  given  points  to 
the  special  school  as  the  place  where  the 
child  may,  in  default  of  cure  or  improve- 
ment of  his  condition,  have  such  instruc- 
tion and  training,  mental  and  moral,  as 
shall  for  all  practical  purposes  restore 
him  to  a  condition  of  normality  such  that 
he  shall  become  a  happy,  self-supporting, 
family-rearing,  and,  in  full  average 
measure,  useful  member  of  society.  How- 
ever, cases  occur  from  time  to  time 
where  the  above  advice  by  physicians  is 
not  given,  or  if  given  it  is  for  some  rea- 
son not  taken  by  parents,  and  deaf  chil- 
dren are  kept  out  of  school  altogether  or 
until  too  old  to  be  taught  to  advantage. 
We  have  at  present  two  girls  who  entered 
school  for  the  first  time  in  January,  one 
fourteen,  the  other  twenty-nine  years  of 
age.  and  two  boys  who  entered  a  year 
before,  one  sixteen,  the  other  twenty-one. 
In  the  case  of  the  fourteen-year-old  girl, 
court  action  had  to  be  taken  to  induce 


the  father  to  enter  his  child  in  school,  he 
making  the  plea  that  he  was  having  her 
deafness  treated  by  his  family  physician 
in  the  hope  of  cure — an  absolutely  vain 
hope  in  her  case.  I  may  say  in  this  con- 
nection that  I  have  personally,  in  my 
professional  experience,  had  to  do  with 
approximately  two  thousand  deaf  chil- 
dren, and  I  have  never  known  of  a  single 
case  of  recoverv  or  even  noticeable  im- 
provement  in  hearing,  nor  have  I  heard 
of  cases  in  other  schools. 

May  we  not,  then,  both  the  medical 
and  educational  profession  together,  ac- 
cept the  physical  condition  of  deafness 
as  practically  unchangeable,  and  proceed 
on  lines  not  aiming  to  restore  hearing, 
but  to  restore  all  normalities  otherwise, 
such  that  the  deaf  child  shall  grow  up  to 
be  trained  and  educated  in  the  fullest 
possible  development  of  his  remaining 
powers  and  faculties,  to  the  making  of 
him  into  the  useful  member  of  society 
that  he  may  easily  become  and  that  with- 
out education  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
become.  But  this  means  close,  interested, 
and  active  co-operation  as  between  phy- 
sicians scattered  throughout  the  com- 
munities of  the  State  and  the  school,  to 
the  end  that  deaf  children  may  surely 
and  early  be  given  a  chance  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  instruction  and  training  that 
the  State  has  in  its  wisdom  provided 
them.  Physicians,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
are  in  closest  touch  with  and  have  the 
fullest  knowledge  of  the  defective  chil- 
dren in  the  communitv,  and  their  advice 
has  always  determinative  weight ;  hence 
their  responsibility  in  guiding  parents 
to  early  and  wise  action  that  will  insure 
the  deaf  child  schooling  at  the  age  when 
he  can  receive  from  it  the  greatest 
benefit. 

The  school  receives  children  at  the  age 
of  six  years,  and  they  remain  under  in- 
struction an  average  period  of  twelve 
years,  covering  in  that  period  the  twelve 
grades  into  which  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  divided,  the  last  or  graduating 
grade  giving  training  in  grammar,  ad- 
vanced arithmetic,  algebra,  physiology, 
physics,  American.  English,  and  Univer- 
sal History  and  English  literature  and 
composition.  They  are  thus  i)repared  for 
advanced  courses  in  public  liigli  schools 
or  colleges,  which  courses  not  a  few  take 
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up  and  pursue  even  to  the  point  of  gradu- 
ation. And  in  after  life  they  enter  upon 
various  and  numerous  occupations 
wherein  the  sense  of  hearing  is  not  an 
essential,  winning  therein  for  themselves 
the  full  average  of  success  in  life. 

The  age  of  six  years  seems  the  best 
for  entering  the  deaf  child  in  our  school, 
inasmuch  as  a  certain  mind  maturity  is 
usually  present  at  that  age  that  is  absent 
in  younger  children.  And  this  age  in 
preference  to  an  age  older,  because  ex- 
perience has  shown  the  vocal  organs  to 
be  still  plastic  at  that  age  and  the  muscles 
more  evenly  developed  and  developable 
than  later,  when  certain  vocal  muscles 
have  been,  through  exclusive  use  in  cry- 
ing, laughing,  and  shouting,  much  over- 
developed and  others,  through  prolonged 
non-use,  remain  undeveloped,  making 
even  development  later  extremely  diffi- 
cult and  in  cases  impossible.  Then  the 
age  is  favorable  for  the  development,  or 
rather  the  training,  of  the  remnant  of 
hearing  possessed  by  the  pupil.  It  rriay 
be  iK)inted  out  to  physicians  especially, 
and  by  them  to  parents  who  may  be  re- 
luctant to  send  their  child  who  has  merely 
impaired  hearing  to  the  school,  that 
present-day  methods,  because  they  con- 
stantly use  and  exercise  the  hearing  pos- 
sessed, are  especially  effective  in  develop- 
ing or  educating  it  in  the  understanding 
of  heard  language. 

Finally,  the  question  arises,  How  may 
physicians  and  the  school  co-operate 
most  effectively  in  securing  school  at- 
tendance of  deaf  children?  Assuming 
interest  in  the  matter  on  the  part  of  the 
physician  and  appreciation  of  the  great 
alleviative  effects  flowing  from  the  appli- 
cation of  educational  processes,  it  would 
seem  to  require  only  that  the  physician 
take  upon  himself  a  personal  responsi- 
bility in  securing  a  sure  and  early  admis- 
sion of  a  child  to  school  privileges.  This 
might  be  done  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  the  State  I>oard  of  Health  as  a  part 
of  its  requirements  in  formal  reports. 
Or,  again,  the  school  itself  niight,  in  an 
annual  circular  or  otherwise,  make  re- 
quest of  every  physician  in  the  State  that 
he  bear  in  mind  the  educational  advant- 
ages provided  by  the  school,  and  that  he 
in  response  should  inform  the  school 
authorities  regarding  any  child  known  to 


him  to  be  sufficiently  deaf  to  require  spe- 
cial instruction  by  them. 

And  now  I  would  extend  to  the  phy- 
sicians and  all  others  present  a  most 
cordial  invitation  to  visit  our  school — 
your  school — there  to  have  a  demonstra- 
tion of  what  we  are  doing  in  the  work, 
not  of  restoring  hearing,  but  of  restor- 
ing the  educational  values  that  come 
under  normal  conditions  to  all  possessed 
of  that  priceless  heritage. 


WITH  EYES  THAT  HEAR 

Many  times  during  the  years  that  I 
have  been  struggling  out  from  under  the 
cloud  of  total  deafness  have  I  had 
dreams — optimistic  dreams  of  joining 
heartily  a  group  of  friends  without  need 
of  my  ear-phone.  That  dream  seemed 
indeed  to  be  all  a  dream,  as  vague  and 
mystic,  as  unthinkable  and  remote,  as 
the  possibility  of  hearing  the  angels  sing. 

And  now,  just  as  surely  as  the  most 
delightful  and  unexpected  thing  will 
happen  sometimes,  I  have  been  to  a 
"party,"  leaving  my  ear-phone  at  home! 
It  was  an  "honest  to  goodness"  party, 
too,  with  flowers  and  music  and  ice-cream 
and  all,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  must 
pinch  myself  to  see  if  I  am  Alice  in 
Wonderland  or  some  one  else! 

Those  invited  were  the  pupils  of  Miss 
Hermine  Mithoefer,  head  of  the  Cincin- 
nati School  of  Lip  Reading.  Gathered  at 
her  charming  home  was  a  group  of  men 
and  women  above  the  average — cultured, 
interesting  folk,  such  as  one  meets 
through  The  V01.TA  Review. 

It  would  not  have  surprised  me  in  the 
least  to  have  one  of  the  jolly-looking  men 
announce  that  he  was  a  relative  of  Mr. 
John  Ferrall,  nor  to  have  met  a  near 
kinswoman  of  Miss  Andrews,  or  Miss 
Clark,  or  Mrs.  Nitchie. 

All  of  the  guests  were  more  or  less 
proficient  in  the  art  of  lip-reading,  and 
only  a  brilliant  mind-reader  could  have 
suspected  that  we  were  hearing  only  with 
our  eyes. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  express  the  grati- 
tude felt  for  the  opportunity  of  uniting 
with  these  charming  people  in  forgetting 
deafness  and  in  seeing  only  a  gracious, 
friendly  world  waiting  to  meet  us  half- 
wav. — Ida  H.  ]VUson. 


THE  OTOLOGIST  AND  THE  LEAGUE  FOR  THE 

HARD  OF  HEARING* 

By  GEORGE  E.  SHAMBAUGhL  M.  D. 


OTOLOGY  has  in  something  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  undergone  a 
most  remarkable  development.  From 
l)eing  the  most  neglected  of  all  the  so- 
called  head  specialties,  it  has  become 
among  all  of  them  pre-eminent,  surpass- 
ing even  ophthalmology  in  its  achieve- 
ments. 

The  first  great  conquest  of  modern 
otology  was  the  surgical  mastery  of  the 
complications  arising  in  the  course  of 
acute  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear — 
that  is,  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  acute 
disease  of  the  mastoid  and  the  intracra- 
nial complications  arising  from  this  dis- 
ease. The  second  conquest  was  the  mas- 
tery of  the  clinical  problems  associated 
with  chronic  suppuration  of  the  middle 
car,  including  the  successful  surgical 
treatment  of  the  so-called  chronic  mas- 
toiditis. More  recently  have  developed 
extensive  investigations  of  the  labyrinth 
of  the  ear.  These  investigations  have 
given  us  a  much  more  definite  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  this 
complicated  and  most  interesting  mech- 
anism. They  have  gone  further  and 
have  given  us  a  definite  knowledge  of  the 
various  pathological  changes  involving 
the  labyrinth,  as  well  as  of  the  symp- 
toms resulting  from  disease  of  this  part 
of  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  problems 
relating  to  infection  of  the  labyrinth, 
especially  of  infections  produced  by  ex- 
tension from  middle-ear  disease,  have 
been  solved,  so  that  the  otologist  has  a 
more  or  less  definite  procedure  to  carry 
out  to  circumvent  the  more  serious  con- 
sequences of  these  infections,  especially 
those  which  are  likely  to  result  in  fatal 
intracranial  complications. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  non-suppura- 
tive  diseases  of  the  ear  has  not  been  at  a 
standstill.  We  h»ve  developed  methods 
of  diflPerentiating  accurately  the  several 
forms  of  ear  disease  which  lead  to  a  loss 
of  hearing.  We  have  now  little  difficulty 
in  deciding  which  cases  may  he  inii^roved 


*  From  the  Annual  Report,  Chicago  League 
for  the  TTard  of  Hearing. 


by  treatment  and  which  cannot  be  so  im- 
proved. Formerly,  when  our  methods 
were  not  so  well  developed,  we  were  led 
to  treat  all  cases  as  though  they  might 
be  improved.  It  has  been  indeed  a  great 
achievement  to  be  able  to  select  those 
cases  w^hich  require  treatment  from 
others  where  treatment  can  be  of  no 
benefit. 

This  brings  me  to  the  special  point  of 
this  article,  namely,  the  I^eague  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  otologist.  Since  we  have  reached 
the  place  where  we  are  able  definitely  to 
distinguish  the  cases  of  defective  hearing 
where  treatment  may  bring  improvement 
from  those  where  treatment  can  be  of  no 
assistance,  we  are  confronted  squarely 
with  another  problem — What  can  be 
done  for  those  cases  of  increasing  deaf- 
ness which  are  not  amenable  to  treat- 
ment? This  is  a  problem  deserving  our 
most  serious  consideration,  as  every  one 
must  realize  who  has  come  in  contact 
with  persons  suffering  from  a  gradual 
loss  of  hearing.  The  problem  we  are 
facing  is  not  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
inherited  deafness  or  where  the  deafness 
is  acquired  in  early  childhood — that  is. 
in  the  case  of  deaf-mutism.  The  prob- 
lem here  has  to  do  with  those  who  in 
adult  life  are  confronted  with  a  partial 
or  complete  loss  of  hearing,  for  which 
there  is  no  hope  of  improvement  frcrni 
treatment. 

It  is  for  just  these  cases  that  the 
League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  has 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  otologist.  A  great 
deal  can  be  done  for  these  cases,  although 
not  by  improving  the  hearing.  The  prob- 
lem is  rather  to  devise  means  bv  which 
the  chasm  resulting  from  the  loss  of 
hearing  can  in  a  measure  be  bridged 
over.  This  is  a  very  definite  problem, 
the  solution  of  which  has  several  well- 
defined  aspects.  One  of  them  is  the  ac- 
quiring of  skill  in  lip-reading.  This  is 
perhaps  of  first  importance,  for  it  brings 
to  tliesc  cases,  as  nothing  else  can  do,  a 
hope  and  something  definite  for  which 
to  work.    Another  aspect  of  the  problem 
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i>  I  he  Nocial  aspect.  These  people  need 
help  which  can  only  be  provided  by 
bringing  them  together  as  the  League  is 
attempting  to  do.  Then,  too,  there  is  the 
economic  problem.  A  person  who  is 
losing  his  hearing  finds  increasing  diffi- 
culty in  earning  a  livelihood,  and  if  left 
to  himself  has  no  very  bright  outlook  on 
life.  There  are  many  things  that  the 
]>erson  with  defective  hearing  can  do.  It 
is  for  the  League  to  help  him  solve  this 
problem.  As  otologists,  we  are  only  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  the  I^eague  in  our 
efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
those  who  are  losing  their  hearing  as  the 
result  of  changes  in  the  ear  which  can- 
not be  improved  by  our  method  of  treat- 
ment. 

The  work  of  the  League  begins  at  the 
l)lace  where  that  of  the  otologist  ends. 
Our  work  consists  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  the  diseases  which  affect 
the  organ  of  hearing.  The  work  of  the 
League  is  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  deaf.  This  is  a  work  which  the  otol- 
ogist has  not  the  time  nor  facilities  for 
carrying  out,  however  much  our  sym- 
pathy for  these  cases  may  arouse  in  us 
the  desire  to  help  them.  The  League  is 
the  gateway  above  which  is  written  TTopk 
for  those  whom  the  otologist  is  not  .ible 
to  help. 


BUSY— HELPING  OTHERS 

The  activities  of  Mrs.  Nathan  Todd 
Porter,  Jr.,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  would 
stagger  a  woman  with  less  energy  and 
indomitable  purpose.  She  is  devoting 
her  time,  strength,  and  means  in  a  most 
remarkable  degree  to  making  the  world 
a  more  pleasant  place  for  those  with  im- 
perfect hearing. 

Mrs.  Porter  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  New  York  League 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  and  was  for 
two  years  the  assistant  teacher  in  one  of 
the  New  York  schools.  She  also  has  a 
studio  of  her  own,  where  she  gives  les- 
sons and  practise  work  in  lip-reading, 
and  on  Thursday  of  each  week  she  has  a 
practise  class  of  hard-of-hearing  school 
children  at  the  New  York  League.  She 
is  a  normal  graduate  of  both  the  Miiller- 
W'alle  and  Kinzie  methods. 

In  Philadelphia  she  assists  in  teaching 


in  the  Kinzie  School  of  Speech-Reading 
and  is  a  member  of  the  executive,  mem- 
bership, and  hospitality  committees  of 
the  Speech-Reading  Club. 

She  is  treasurer  of  the  newly  organized 
American  Association  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  managers  and  of  the  executive 
committee. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cil of  the  American  Association  to  Pro- 
mote the  teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf, 
and  her  interest  in  its  work  has  been 
for  months  a  constant  inspiration  to  the 
force  at  the  Volta  Bureau.  Despite  all 
of  the  occupations  mentioned  above,  and 
a  never-ending  round  of  exacting  social 
obligations,  Mrs.  Porter  frequently  goes 
out  and  secures  another  life-member  for 
the  Association. 

"We  must  never  forget  the  little  deaf 
children,"  she  said  once.  "The  work  of 
the  Volta  Bureau  for  hard-of-hearing 
adults  is  a  wonderful  thing,  but  the  little 
children  must  always  come  first." 

The  securing  of  life  members  is  one  of 
the  very  best  ways  to  help  in  all  the  work 
of  the  Volta  Bureau,  and  Mrs.  Porter 
never  loses  an  opportunity.  There  are  no 
less  than  25  to  her  credit.  Should  not 
such  a  record  inspire  other  members  to 
give  practical  help  to  our  Association? 

Since  the  above  account  was  written, 
the  announcement  has  come  of  the  open- 
ing of  Mrs.  Porter's  studio  to  all  speech- 
readers  and  their  friends  during  the 
month  of  January.  (See  page  C  of  the 
advertising  department.) 

A  veritable,  tangible  "friendly  comer" 
is  thus  provided  for  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  speech-reading. 
At  the  fascinating  little  studio,  with  its 
interesting  furnishings,  one  may  chat 
cosily  with  an  old  friend,  find  a  new  one. 
practise  speech-reading,  rest  comfort- 
ably, and  examine  any  and  every  copy  of 
the  magazine  devoted  so  largely  to  meet- 
ing his  especial  needs.  In  this  day,  *when 
the  progress  of  any  movement  depends 
upon  co-operation,  such  an  opportunity 
for  "getting  together"  should  meet  with 
the  warmest  welcome.  May  the  new  plan 
meet  with  the  great  success  it  deserves! 
In  carrying  it  out,  the  busy  lady  will 
surely  be  still  busier — helping  others. 


QUESTIONS  ON  PHONETICS 


IWhat  is  meant  by  phonics  or  pho- 
•    netics? 

2.  What  is  a  phonogram?  Give  ex- 
amples. 

3.  What  is  a  phonetic  word?  Give 
examples  and  explain  why  each  word  is 
phonetic. 

4.  What  is  an  nnphonctic  word?  an 
analogical  word  ?    Give  examples. 

5.  What  proportion  of  the  words  and 
syllables  in  English  is  phonetic? 

6.  How  many  elementary  sounds  are 
there  in  English? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  a 
consonant  and  a  vowel? 

8.  How  many  consonant  sounds  are 
there  in  English?  How  many  vowel 
sounds? 

9.  What  are  the  consonant  sounds  in 
English  and  the  phonograms  that  repre- 
sent them? 

10.  What  are  the  vowel  sounds  in  Eng- 
lish? 

11.  What  is  meant  by  the  modified 
vowel  sounds? 

12.  What  is  meant  by  teaching  sounds 
by  imitation?  by  position? 

13.  What  is  a  voiced  consonant?  Give 
examples. 

14.  What  is  a  voiceless  or  breath  con- 
sonant?   Give  examples. 

15.  What  is  a  stopped  consonant?  a 
continuant?    Illustrate. 

16.  What  is  a  nasal  cottsonant?  How 
many  in  English?    Illustrate. 

17.  What  is  the  difference  between  a 
diphthong  and  a  vowel  digraph? 

18.  What  are  the  diphthongs  in  Eng- 
lish ? 

19.  What  is  a  long  vozvcl  digraph? 
Give  examples.  What  other  vowel  di- 
graphs are  there? 

20.  What  is  a  consofiant  digraph?  a 
trigraph?    Give  examples  of  each. 

21.  What  is  meant  by  the  blend? 

22.  What  is  the  difference  between 
spoken  and  written  syllables?    Illustrate. 

23.  Why  does  a  vowel  naturally  blend 
with  a  consonant  that  precedes  rather 
than  with  a  consonant  that  follows  ? 


*  Courtesy  of  Ginn  &  Company. 

The  purpose  of  these  questions  is  not  to 
test  cither  pupils  or  teachers,  but  to  call  atten- 
tion to  those  facts  in  phonetics  that  arc  of 
vahic  in  teaching  normal  children  in  the  grades. 


24.  What  sounds  of  the  vowels  are 
most  common? 

25.  What  is  an  open  syllable.^  a  closed 
syllable ?    Illustrate. 

26.  What  is  the  sound  of  a  vowel  in 
an  open,  accented  syllable? 

27.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  sound 
of  the  first  0  in  notion  and  in  annotation? 
Explain. 

28.  What  is  the  usual  effect  of  silent 
final  e  on  the  preceding  vowel  ? 

29.  Why  is  the  first  vowel  long  in  note, 
coat,  and  similar  words? 

30.  Is  the  sound  of  r  before  a  vowel 
the  same  as  the  sound  of  r  after  a  vowel 
in  the  same  syllable?    Illustrate. 

31.  What  are  the  usual  sounds  of  f 
and  g  before  e,  i,  and  y?    Illustrate. 

32.  What  vowel  digraphs  have  the 
same  sound  as  a  before  II?  Compare  this 
sound  with  the  sound  of  0  in  for, 

33.  What  is  the  usual  sound  of  u  after 
r,  j,  or  /  preceded  by  a  consonant,  in  such 
words  as  rule,  June,  and  blue? 

34.  What  is  the  usual  sound  of  a  after 
zv,  wh,  or  qu?    Give  examples. 

35.  What  is  the  usual  sound  of  0  after 
w? 

36.  How  does  a  knowledge  of  pho- 
netics help  in  word  recognition? 

37.  What  is  the  value  of  phonetics  in 
pronunciation? 

38.  What  is  the  relation  of  phonetics 
to  spelling? 

39.  What  is  meant  by  articulation  and 
enunciution? 

40.  What  is  the  value  of  phonetics  in 
teaching  English  to  non-English-speakinjf 
children  or  adults? 


FOR   HARI)-OF-HEARING   CHILDRKX 

Vienna,  Austria,  in  spite  of  its  desperate 
economic  conditions,  has  recently  opened 
classes  for  hard-of-hearing  school  children. 
Are  wo  not  neglecting  many  duties? 


Among  the  provisions  for  auxihary  clas>e-s 
in  Ontario  schools,  we  note : 

Speech  Classes  for  children  Avho  suffer  much 
from  stammering,  stuttering,  and  other  marked 
speech  defects. 

IJp-Readiitff  Classes  for  children  whose  hear- 
ing is  so  poor  that  even  when  placed  in  a  front 
seat  they  cannot  hear  enough  to  make  satis- 
factory progress,  or  who  may  require  to  learn 
lip-reading  on  account  of  the  danger  that  they 
mav  become  ahsrdutelv  deaf. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PHONETICS 


1  Phonetics  is  the  science  of  speech 
•  sounds ;  phonics  .  means  the  same 
thing.  Sometimes  the  terms  are  used  in 
specific  ways;  for  example,  phonics  to 
mean  sounds  in  teaching  normal  children 
and  phonetics  the  positions  of  the  vocal 
organs  in  teaching  the  deaf. 

2.  A  phonogram  is  any  character  or 
group  of  characters  used  to  represent  a 
speech  sound — -a  ay  ou  b  m  ch  sh  tch. 

3.  A  phonetic  word  is  one  that  is  pro- 
nounced as  spelled — bid  bide  farm  out 
call  toil  play  meat, 

4.  An  unphonetic  word  is  one  whose 
spelling  does  not  reveal  its  correct  pro- 
nunciation— dofw  give  says  said  glove 
have. 

An  analogical  word  is  one,  unphonetic 
in  form,  that  can  best  be  taught  by  com- 
parison with  a  known  word  of  similar 
ending — gold  cold  child  mild  bread  head 
find  grind. 

5.  About  85  per  cent  of  the  words  and 
syllables  in  English  are  phonetic. 

6.  There  are  44  elementary  sounds  in 
English. 

7.  A  consonant  sound  is  an  obstructed 
sound.  The  vowel  sound  is  the  open,  or 
unobstructed,  sound. 

8.  There  are  25  consonant  sounds  and 
19  vowel  sounds  in  English. 

9.  The  consonant  sounds  are  b  p  m  w 
wh  v  f  th  (then)  th  (thin)  d  t  I  n  r  s 
s  j  ch  sh  sh  y  g  k  ng  h.  The  phono- 
grams that  represent  these  sounds  are 
bcdfghjklmnprstvwxys 
sh  ch  tch  ck  ng  th  wh  qu. 

10.  The  nineteen  vowel  sounds  are  as 
follows :  a  as  in  mat,  mate,  fast,  car,  and 
care;  e  in  met  and  mete;  i  in  pin  and 
pine;  o  in  not,  note,  and  for;  u  in  cut, 
cute,  and  curl;  00  in  room  and  book;  oi 
in  oil,  and  ou  in  out.  The  phonograms 
that  represent  these  sounds  are  a  e  i  0  u 
00  oi  oy  ou  ow  an  aw  y.  (The  long  vowel 
digraphs  are  mentioned  later.) 

11.  The  modified  vowel  sounds  are  the 
sounds  in  unaccented  syllables,  as  a  in 
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In  these  answers  there  is  no  attempt  to  go 
into  detail,  but  enough  is  given  in  each  case  to 
make  the  point  clear.  If  the  questions  and 
answers  stimulate  the  interest  in  phonetics  and 
lead  to  further  study  of  the  subject  they  will 
have  served  their  purpose. 


senate,  o  in  annotation,  etc.  As  a  rule, 
vowels  do  not  have  their  regular  or  nor- 
mal sounds  except  in  accented  syllables. 

12.  Sounds  are  taught  by  imitation 
when  the  pupil  listens  and  imitates  what 
he  hears;  by  position  when  the  pupil  is 
taught  the  position  of  the  vocal  organs 
for  each  sound  and  reproduces  the  posi- 
tion. Deaf  children  must  be  taught  by 
position.  Normal  children  may  be  taught 
by  imitation  or  by  position. 

13.  A  voiced  consonant  is  one  that  is 
produced  with  voice,  sls  b  d  g  v  2  m  n 
I  r.  The  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords  is 
felt  if  the  hand  is  placed  on  the  throat. 
(A  speech  sound  is  voiced  when  the  vocal 
cords  vibrate,  producing  a  sound  which 
is  modified  by  the  other  organs  of  speech. 
When  a  speech  sound  is  produced  by  the 
other  organs  of  speech  without  any  ac- 
tion of  the  vocal  cords  it  is  called  a  voice- 
less or  breath  sound.) 

14.  A  voiceless  consonant  is  produced 
without  voice,  sls  p  t  k  f  s.  No  vibration 
is  felt  in  the  throat,  but  breath  is  felt  if 
the  back  of  the  hand  is  held  in  front  of 
the  lips. 

15.  A  consonant  is  an  obstructed  sound. 
The  obstruction  is  complete  for  an  in- 
stant in  the  case  of  the  stopped  conso- 
nants— b  p  d  t  g  and  k.  All  other  con- 
sonants are  continuants — that  is,  the 
sound  can  be  prolonged,  as  in  j  £f  m  n 
I  r,  etc. 

16.  The  nasal  consonants  in  English 
are  the  voiced  consonants  in  which  the 
sound  passes  through  the  nose  instead 
of  the  mouth.  There  are  three:  m,  n, 
and  ng. 

17.  In  a  diphthong  two  vowel  sounds 
coalesce;  in  a  vowel  digraph  two  vowel 
letters  are  used  to  represent  one  sound. 
Oi  in  toil  is  a  diphthong;  ay  in  pay  is  a 
digraph. 

18.  The  diphthongs  in  English  are  oi, 
oy,  ou,  and  ow  (as  in  cow).  (The  sound 
of  long  i  is  also  a  diphthong  and  long  a, 
long  0,  and  long  u  are  not  simple  sounds, 
but  these  facts  should  be  ignored  in  teach- 
ing normal  children.) 

19.  The  most  common  vowel  digraphs 
in  English  are  used  to  represent  long 
vowel  sounds,  the  first  vowel  having  its 
long  sound  and  the  second  bHng  silent — 
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at  ay  ee  ea  ie  oa  oc  cm'  (as  in  bond)  ue. 
There  are  other  vowel  digraphs,  as  fol- 
lows :  long  00  as  in  room,  short  oo  as  in 
book,  au  as  in  haul,  and  mv  as  in  law. 
Au  and  aw  have  the  same  sound  as  o  in 
for  or  corn.  There  are  also  vowel  di- 
graphs in  many  unphonetic  words  that 
must  be  taught  either  as  sight  words  or 
IS  analogical  words,  such  as  bread,  head, 
friend,  and  says.  Ew  has  the  sound  of 
long  u  as  in  new. 

20.  Two  consonants  used  to  represent 
a  single  consonant  sound  form  a  con- 
sonant digraph— ^sh  ch  th  wh  ck  ng.  In 
a  trigraph  there  are  three  consonants,  as 
in  tch. 

21.  For  each  sound  there  is  a  position 
of  the  vocal  organs.  In  a  word  of  three 
letters,  like  sat,  there  are  three  positions. 
By  blend  is  meant  the  way  the  organs  of 
speech  pass  from  one  position  to  another 
in  pronouncing  the  word.  The  first  posi- 
tion is  for  s;  then  the  organs  pass  to  the 
position  for  a,  giving  sa;  and  then  to  the 
position  for  t,  giving  sat. 

22.  Written  syllables  are  based  largely 
on  etymolog}'.  The  rules  are  for  the 
printer,  the  typist,  or  the  writer.  Spoken 
syllables  are  based  upon  euphony.  Writ- 
ten syllables — hunt  or;  sj)oken  syllables — 
hnn  ter.  Written  syllables  are  significant 
in  spelling ;  spoken  syllables  in  oral  read- 
ing. 

23.  In  the  spoken  syllable  the  conso- 
nant invariably  goes  with  the  following 
vowel  for  reasons  of  euphony.  It  is 
easier  for  the  voice  to  pass  from  conso- 
nant to  vowel  than  from  vowel  to  conso- 
nant. To  illustrate  this,  repeat  ib  ib  ib  ib 
as  fast  as  possible.  Note  the  change  to 
bi  bi  bi. 

24.  The  short  vowel  sounds  arc  most 
common  in  Iviglish  and  arc  most  easily 
pronounced  by  normal  Knglish-speaking 
children. 

25.  An  open  syllable  is  one  that  ends 
in  a  vowel,  as  both  syllables  in  la  dy. 
A  closed  syllable  ends  in  a  consonant,  as 
both  syllables  in  lad  dcr.  They  are  so 
named  because  the  mouth  is  open  when 
pronouncing  a  vowel  and  closed,  or  nearly 
so,  when  pronouncing  a  consonant. 

26.  In  an  open,  accented  syllabic  the 
vowel  is  long — la  dy,  no  tiou. 

27.  The  first  0  in  notion  is  long  because 
it  is  in  an  open  accented  syllable.     The 


first  o  in  annotation  has  the  modified  long 
o  sound  because  it  is  in  an  open,  unac- 
cented syllable. 

28.  Silent  final  c  usually  lengthens  the 
preceding  vowel,  as  in  note,  hide,  and 
cape. 

29.  Note,  coat,  and  similar  words  origi- 
nally had  two  syllables,  as  both  vowels 
were  pronounced — no  te,  co  at  like  It  on 
and  re  al.  The  first  vowel  was  then  long 
because  it  was  in  an  open,  accented  syl- 
lable. This  long  sound  is  retained,  al- 
though the  second  syllable  no  longer  ex- 
ists. 

30.  R  before  a  vowel  in  the  same  syl- 
lable is  a  consonant,  as  in  rat.  After  a 
vowel  in  the  same  syllable,  r  combines 
with  the  vowel,  making  a  kind  of  diph- 
thong, as  in  car.  The  sound  of  r  varies 
considerably  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
luiglish-speaking  world. 

31.  Before  e,  1,  and  y  the  letter  c  has 
the  sound  of  s,  and  g  usually  has  the 
sound  of  y — cent,  city,  cycle,  gentle,  gin, 
gypsum. 

32.  A  before  /  or  //  has  the  same  sound 
as  au  in  haul  or  azc  in  law  and  0  in  for, 
in  such  words  as  ball,  call,  hall,  talk,  and 
salt. 

33.  After  ;-,  /.  or  /  preceded  by  a  conso- 
nant, u  in  such  words  as  rule,  June,  and 
blue  has  the  sound  of  long  00  (rue,  rue- 
ful, rude,  jute,  blew,  flew,  flue,  etc.). 

34.  A  after  w,  wh,  or  gu  usually  has 
the  sound  of  short  o — was,  zvatch,  what, 
squash.  In  quart,  quarter,  and  some 
other  words  in  which  qua  is  followed  by 
r.  a  has  the  same  sound  as  o  in  for. 

35.  After  w  the  letter  o  usually  has 
the  sound  of  short  u — 2i'ont,  won,  wonted, 
wonder.  When  u'O  is  followed  by  r,  0 
has  the  sound  of  u  in  curl — word,  work, 
world,  worm,  zi'orse,  etc. 

36.  More  than  85  per  cent  of  the  words 
and  syllables  in  English  are  phonetic  and 
can  be  recognized  and  pronounced  by  one 
who  knows  the  elementary  sounds  and 
how  to  blend  them. 

37.  Pronunciation  dei^ends  upon  the 
elementary  sounds,  the  blend,  and  the 
accent.  The  study  of  phonetics  gives 
both  the  sounds  and  the  blend,  while  ac- 
cent is  a  factor  only  in  words  of  two  or 
more  syllables. 

38.  Unphonetic  words  like  have  and 
says  must  be  taught  as  sight  words.    The 
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s})elling  of  plionetic  words  containing 
vowel  equivalents,  such  as  meet  and  meat, 
must  be  taught  in  connection  with  the 
context.  Most  phonetic  words  like  bid, 
then,  play,  etc.,  are  spelled  as  they  are 
pronounced.  A  knowledge  of  phonetics 
makes  it  clear  when  to  use  ch  and  tch, 
and  there  are  other  similar  facts  that  are 
significant  in  spelling.  {Ch  is  used  in- 
itially, as  in  church,  after  a  consonant, 
as  in  ranch,  and  after  a  long  vowel,  as 
in  teach,  Tch  is  used  after  a  short  vowel, 
as  in  catch.  The  exceptions  are  which, 
such,  much,  rich,  and  touch.) 

39.  The  sounds  of  the  human  voice 
blend  to  produce  articulate  speech  and 
may  be  so  uttered  that  the  enunciation  is 
distinct.    For  each  sound  there  is  a  par- 


ticular position  of  the  vocal  organs,  which 
is  only  momentary,  and  then  the  position 
changes  for  the  succeeding  sound.  It  is 
convenient  to  use  articulation  in  a  special 
sense  to  mean  the  way  the  organs  of 
speech  work  together  or  articulate  in  pro- 
ducing the  various  speech  sounds.  If  the 
organs  of  speech  do  not  take  the  correct 
positions,  the  sounds  produced  are  im- 
perfect. 

40.  When  a  non-English-speaking  per- 
son says  dis  for  this,  or  vent  for  went, 
or  makes  any  similar  mistake,  it  means 
that  his  speech  organs  have  taken  an  in- 
correct position.  A  knowledge  of  pho- 
netics will  enable  the  teacher  to  correct 
the  position  of  the  speech  organs  and 
therefore  the  sound. 


INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  AND  DEAFNESS 

By  FRED  DE  LAND 


CAREFUL  COMPILATION  of  available 
statistics  appears  to  indicate  that  the 
four  principal  causes  that  leave  deafness 
in  their  trail  or  precede  loss  of  hearing 
are  scarlet  fever,  measles,  syphilis,  and 
imwise  marriages. 

Of  all  diseases  of  childhood  and  in- 
fancy, scarlet  fever  is  dreaded  most,  not 
only  because  of  its  intense  malignancy, 
but  because,  even  in  mild  cases,  it  is  un- 
usually infectious  and  is  often  accom- 
panied by  grave  complications. 

Though  called  a  cold  weather  disease, 
because  it  is  usually  more  prevalent  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring  months,  when 
children  congregate  together,  yet  many 
cases  occur  during  the  summer  months. 
The  opinion  prevails  that  the  younger 
the  patient,  the  more  likely  the  disease  is 
to  prove  fatal. 

Many  physicians  believe  that  when  a 
child  complains  of  having  a  sore  throat 
and  of  being  "sick  at  the  stomach,"  and 
at  the  same  time  the  child's  face  is  hot 
and  feverish  and  the  pulse  is  rapid  or 
racing,  the  better  plan  is  to  isolate  the 
child  at  once  and  call  the  family  physi- 
cian. Under  no  circumstances  should 
parents  wait  until  the  scarlet  rash  ap- 
pears, or  foolishly  assume  that  the  child 
is  not  very  sick,  and  that  the  expense  of 


a  physician's  visit  can  be  avoided.  The 
sooner  a  physician  examines  the  patient, 
the  milder  the  disease,  whatever  it  may 
prove  to  be.  Better  a  dozen  false  alarms 
than  one  day's  delay  in  possible  cases  of 
infectious  diseases. 

When  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  the  symptoms  the  child  complains  of 
are  the  danger  signals  of  an  infectious 
disease,  the  mother  should  not  only  keep 
the  child  away  from  other  children,  but 
it  should  be  put  to  bed  in  a  room  in  which 
it  can  remain  during  the  long  period  it 
may  have  to  be  confined,  say  from  six  to 
eight  weeks.  During  that  period  only 
the  nurse,  the  physician,  and  the  mother 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  that  room. 
If  the  physician  finds  that  the  child  is 
threatened  with  scarlet  fever  or  with 
measles,  and  local  conditions  permit,  it 
may  be  deemed  desirable  to  have  the  child 
removed  at  once  to  a  hospital  that  is 
equipped  to  properly  care  for  patients 
suffering  from  infectious  diseases. 

If  the  child  is  not  sent  to  a  hospital, 
then  immediately  after  the  child  is  put  to 
bed  all  hangings  and  every  unnecessary 
article  of  furniture  should  be  removed 
from  that  room.  Complete  outfits  of  bed 
linen,  three  to  six  sets  or  more,  should 
be  provided,  and  thereafter,  during  the 
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child's  confinement,  be  kept  separate 
from  all  other  linen.  Six  or  more  easily- 
slipped-on  night-gowns  should  also  be 
included. 

Each  day  whatever  soiled  linen  is  re- 
moved should  be  at  once  placed  in  a  dis- 
infecting solution  the  attending  physician 
will  order  and  left  to  soak  in  the  solution 
for  an  hour  or  two  before  being  washed 
and  ironed  separately  from  all  other 
linen  or  clothing.  Often  the  disinfect- 
ing solution  the  physician  will  order  is 
prepared  by  stirring  six  fluid  ounces  of 
strong  carbolic  acid  in  two  gallons  of  hot 
water.  At  least  a  quart  of  carbolic  acid 
should  be  purchased  at  once,  for  a  quart 
is  necessary  in  making  a  little  less  than 
thirteen  gallons  of  the  disinfecting  solu- 
tion. Thus,  several  quarts  may  be  re- 
quired before  the  danger  from  a  convey- 
ance of  the  infection  passes.  Also  hav- 
ing more  than  one  pan,  tub,  or  jar  con- 
taining the  disinfecting  solution  will  be 
found  useful. 

A  separate  set  of  dishes,  spoons,  cups, 
and  glasses  should  also  be  provided  for 
use  by  the  sick  child,  and  after  each  has 
been  used  it  should  be  placed  in  the  dis- 
infecting solution  before  being  washed 
separately  from  all  other  dishes. 

Dozens  of  small  pieces  of  old  linen, 
about  four  or  five  inches  square,  should 
be  prepared  for  use  in  wiping  discharges 
from  the  child's  nose  and  mouth.  After 
being  used  only  once,  these  small  squares 
of  linen  should  be  soaked  in  the  disin- 
fecting solution  and  then  burned.  If  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  old  linen  is  not 
available,  a  good  quality  of  tissue  paper 
may  serve  the  same  purpose,  provided 
care  is  used,  and  that  each  piece  of  paper 
is  used  only  once  and  then  disinfected 
and  burned. 

The  child's  nurse  should  be  provided 
with  a  number  of  loose  washable  gowns 
that  she  can  slip  on  over  the  low-price 
washable  dress  and  waist  she  may  select 
to  wear  in  the  sick-room.  Loose  caps 
that  completely  cover  the  hair  should  be 
provided.  While  in  the  sick-room,  the 
nurse  should  constantly  wear  the  special 
gown  and  cap.  Should  the  nurse  decide 
to  take  a  walk  for  the  sake  of  her  health, 
or  if  she  leaves  the  sick-room  for  other 
purposes,  cap  and  gown  and  dress  and 
waist  should  he  removed  and  a  clean  and 


disinfected  street  gamieni  donned,  if 
the  garments  that  are  removed  are  soiled 
from  contact  with  the  patient,  even  in 
the  slightest  manner,  they  should  be 
placed  in  the  disinfecting  solution  before 
being  washed.  Any  one  who  may  sub- 
stitute for  the  nurse  during  her  absence 
from  the  room  must  be  governed  by 
the  same  rules. 

Special  containers  of  the  disinfecting 
solution  should  be  provided  for  nurse 
and  physician  to  place  their  hands  in 
after  each  handling  of  the  patient.  The 
hands  should  then  be  scrubbed  in  hot 
soap-suds. 

All  discharges  from  the  patient's  kid- 
neys and  bowels  should  be  passed  into  a 
bed-pan  containing  a  little  disinfecting 
solution.  As  soon  as  the  pan  is  removed 
from  the  bed,  sufficient  solution  should 
be  added  to  completely  cover  the  dis- 
charges. If  the  house  has  sewage  con- 
nections, the  disinfected  contents  of  the 
bed-pan  can  be  carefully  emptied  into  the 
water-closet.  If  there  are  no  sewage 
connections,  then  each  disinfected  dis- 
charge should  be  buried  in  the  ground  to 
a  depth  of  twelve  or  more  inches,  at  a 
point  some  distance  from  the  house  and 
from  the  source  of  any  water-supply, 
and  so  thoroughly  covered  that  neither 
chickens  nor  flies  can  gain  access  to  the 
discharges. 

As  a  rule,  plenty  of  fresh  air  is  ad- 
visable. The  windows  should  be  com- 
pletely screened,  and,  if  necessary,  a 
screen-door  should  be  provided.  If  a 
fly  or  other  insect  enter  the  room,  it  must 
be  killed  without  delay.  Thus  a  fly- 
swatter  should  be  provided  for  use  by  the 
nurse. 

That  the  necessary  hot  water  may 
always  be  available,  a  gas  or  an  oil  stove 
might  be  placed  in  an  adjoining  small 
room  having  entrance  into  the  patient's 
room.  This  small  room  can  also  be  used 
as  a  retiring  and  disrobing  room  for  the 
nurse.  But  the  same  rigid  rules  must  apply 
to  this  room  as  to  the  room  occupied  by 
the  patient.  Before  it  is  placed  in  charge 
of  the  nurse,  all  hangings  and  every  un- 
necessary article  of  furniture,  books,  etc., 
should  be  removed. 

Occasionally  a  family  will  be  found 
who  do  not  believe  in  calling  a  physician 
or  even  in  enforcing  rigid  i<;olation.    The 
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fallacious  belief  is  held  that  the  only 
action  necessary  is  to  anoint  the  child's 
body  with  oil  and  offer  earnest  prayers 
for  its  recovery.  If  the  health  authori- 
ties interfere,  the  parent  may  attempt  to 
thwart  reasonable  sanitation  measures  by 
strong  declarations  of  their  "religious 
rights."  But  experience  has  shown,  in 
ways  other  than  through  unanswered 
prayer,  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  really  righteous  man  and  the 
self-opinionated  bigot.  An  honest  man 
will  find  a  joy  in  being  righteous  in  a 
civic  or  communal  sense  as  well  as  in  a 
spiritual  sense. 

Admitting  that  the  words  of  the  apostle 
may  be  construed  to  mean  that  anoint- 
ing, prayer,  and  the  laying  on  of  hands 
are  all  that  appeared  necessary  in  apos- 
tolic times,  yet  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  Master's  commands  were  not  only 
that  we  should  treat  others  as  we  should 
like  to  have  others  treat  us,  but  that  we 
should  yield  obedience  to  all  reasonable 
laws. 

The  writer  is  in  full  sympathy  with  a 
belief  in  the  power  of  proper  prayer,  and 
with  the  following-described  form  of 
**divine  healing/*  An  eminent  surgeon, 
who  has  won  so  high  a  reputation  for 
successful  operations  that  he  is  often 
called  to  other  cities  to  perform  difficult 
operations,  believes  in  the  reasonable  use 
of  prayer,  and  knows  how  to  present  a 
sensible  petition  to  our  Heavenly  Father. 
His  prayers  are  helpful,  are  inspiring  to 
his  hearers;  yet  it  is  his  invariable  rule 
to  carefully  supervise  the  proper  pre- 
paration of  every  detail  along  modem 
surgical  lines  before  the  operation  com- 
mences. Not  only  is  each  instrument 
and  each  utensil  selected  for  use  carefully 
examined  and  seen  to  be  properly  steril- 
ized, but  every  possible  emergency  that 
may  arise  is  anticipated  and  provided 
for.  Nothing  is  left  to  luck  or  chance, 
not  even  the  uniforms  or  outer  garments 
worn  by  his  assistants.  When  every- 
thing is  prepared  to  this  surgeon's  satis- 
faction, the  patient  is  placed  on  the  oper- 
ating table,  a  brief  prayer  is  offered  for 
the  patient's  recovery  and  for  Divinef 
guidance  of  the  surgeon's  skill,  the 
anesthetic  is  administered,  and  the  opera- 
tion performed. 


This  digression  from  the  subject  is 
presented  in  the  hope,  should  an  infec- 
tious disease  appear  in  a  family  willing 
to  rely  on  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  anoint- 
ing, and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  that  the 
ruling  member  of  that  family  may  per- 
ceive that  the  time  for  prayer  and  the 
laying  on  of  hands  is  after  the  child  has 
been  isolated  and  a  physician  called  or 
the  health  authorities  notified.  As  ignor- 
ance of  the  law  does  not  condone  crime, 
so  ignorance — or  willful  disobedience — 
of  the  health  rules  of  a  municipality  is  a 
poor  excuse  for  permitting  a  dangerous 
infectious  disease  to  get  a  foothold. 

It  is  well  to  show  respect  to  religious 
beliefs  only  so  long  as  the  practice  of 
those  beliefs  do  not  prove  a  menace  to 
the  community.  In  any  event,  the  mem- 
bers of  a  religious  denomination  should 
not  forget  that  unity  in  belief  never  has 
existed  among  "Christians" ;  for  the 
Master  said,  "And  other  sheep  I  have, 
which  are  not  of  this  fold."  Why  should 
the  health  of  those  other  sheep  be  placed 
in  peril  unnecessarily? 

Only  those  parents  who  have  had  to 
attend  a  child  afflicted  with  malignant 
scarlet  fever  can  fully  appreciate  how 
many  hours  of  watching,  work,  and 
worry  might  have  been  rendered  un- 
necessary had  the  first  case  of  the  infec- 
tious disease  occurring  in  the  community 
been  properly  diagnosed,  isolated,  the 
residence  placarded,  and  a  strict  quaran- 
tine enforced. 

If  there  are  other  children  in  the 
family  where  one  member  is  ill  with  an 
infectious  disease,  then  the  physician 
should  determine  each  day  whether  those 
other  children  are  carrying  germs  of  the 
infectious  disease  in  the  discharge  from 
the  throat  and  nose.  Here  is  where  the 
old  adage  proves  true,  that  an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

In  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  the  hearing 
is  often  lost  through  an  extension  of  the 
severe  inflammation  in  the  throat  to  the 
mechanism  of  the  inner  ear.  Thus,  the 
more  quickly  the  inflammation  is  under 
control,  the  less  likely  the  mechanism  of 
hearing  will  be  affected. 


Mr.  Samuel  Putnam  Avery,  a  valued  member 
of  the  American  Association,  died  recently  at 
his  home  in  Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  LECTURE^PHONE  INTRODUCED 


By  IjOUISE  I.  MORGENSTERN 


SO  FAVOiLf\BLV  was  I  impressed  by  the 
service  rendered  to  the  hard  of  hear- 
ing abroad  by  the  employment  of  the 
"niultiphone"  in  meetings  and  lectures, 
that  on  my  return  to  this  country  I  de- 
cided to  give  it  a  trial  here.  The  art  of 
lip-reading,  which  finds  its  greatest  use- 
fulness in  face-to-face  conversation, 
splendid  as  it  there  is,  enables  but  a  small 
number  of  persons  to  follow  public  lec- 
tures, from  which  the  hard  of  hearing 
and  deafened,  on  the  whole,  have  been 
and  still  are  almost  entirely  shut  out; 
consequently,  the  lecture-phone  cannot  be 
denied  its  place  in  aiding  these  people  to 
keep  abreast  of  current  thought,  in  con- 
tinuing or  widening  their  education. 

With  these  points  in  view,  I  approached 
the  Director  of  Public  Evening  Schools 
of  our  local  Board  of  Education  and  laid 
the  matter  before  him.  The  city  of  New 
York  is  fortunate  in  having  a  man  at  the 
head  of  its  Evening  School  work  whose 
never-failing  interest,  patience,  and  kind- 
liness, whose  keen  judgment  of  men  and 
affairs,  have  earned  for  him  a  reputation 
and  place  such  as  is  not  accorded  to 
many.  With  that  broad-minded  under- 
standing typical  of  him,  a  pupil  and  I 
were  at  once  given  a  hearing,  and  re- 
ceived permission  to  begin  to  organize 
the  work  of  holding  lectures  to  the  hard 
of  hearing,  as  well  as  to  have  a  class- 
room in  Evening  School  93,  corner  of 
93d  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
equipped  with  lecture-phones.  Mrs.  I. 
( jOttlieb  has  also  aided  in  this  work. 

The  Dictograph  Products  Corporation 
of  our  city  was  called  upon  and  interested 
in  constructing  the  lecture-phone.  The 
wires  of  the  apparatus  were  laid  under 
the  desk  on  the  floor  of  room  316  and 
covered  up  so  neatly  that  the  casual 
visitor  to  the  room  during  the  day,  except 
for  the  receiver  standing  on  the  teacher's 
desk,  cannot  notice  any  difference.  The 
ear-pieces,  with  sound  regulating  device, 
are  removed  and  locked  up  during  the 
week  and  adjusted  before  the  lecture 
begins. 

In  the  matter  of  lectures,  we  were  like- 
wise   fortunate    in    getting    the    whole- 
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hearted  co-oi)eration  of  the  Director  of 
Lectures  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
subjects  that  were  presented  at  the  first 
two  lectures  were  travelogues  on  France 
and  Russia ;  the  third  was  on  "Armistice," 
and  so  splendidly  rendered  by  Major 
Colman  D.  Frank  that  the  audience, 
literally  "all  ears,"  listened  on  the  wires 
to  the  events  leading  up  to  the  ending  of 
the  great  war  with  much  enthusiasm  and 
insisted  on  hearing  the  entire  account,  al- 
though it  was  long  past  the  closing  hour 
of  the  school.  The  lectures  will  be 
given  in  this  building  every  Thursday 
evening  at  8  o'clock.  With  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  venture,  there 
will  be  a  well  prepared  program,  intro- 
ducing branches  of  science,  art.  music, 
current  events,  etc.  If  funds  are  avail- 
able for  a  stereopticon  machine,  the 
lectures  are  to  be  illustrated  by  slides. 

The  undertaking  is  still  in  its  infant 
stage,  but  it  has  great  possibilities,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  good  work  thus  begun 
will  spread  over  the  whole  countr>\ 
bringing  to  the  hard  of  hearing  the  glad 
tidings  of  renewed  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  and  their  fellow- 
men. 


THE  MEMORIAL  FUND  GROWS 

Last  month  we  announced  the  estab- 
lishment, through  the  generosity  of  Dr. 
Harris  Taylor,  President  of  our  Associa- 
tion, of  a  permanent  endowment  Me- 
morial Fund. 

This  month  it  is  our  great  pleasure  to 
report  an  additional  gift  of  $1,000,  be- 
stowed "in  memory  of  William  John  III, 
because  'Lady  Telephone'  knows  that  he, 
too,  would  have  loved  the  little  children 
who  are  deaf." 

The  generous  donor  wishes  the  man- 
agement at  the  Volta  Bureau  to  use  the 
income  from  this  fund  so  as  to  reach  and 
help  the  larg^est  possible  number  of  deaf 
children.  This  will  be  done  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  and  an  account  of  the 
action  taken  will  be  presented  in  a  later 
issue  of  The  \'olta  Revikw. 
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ARE  YOU  ONE  OF  THESE? 


By  GRACE  IRENE  CARROLL 


THKRE  is  a  sense  of  impotent  despair 
which  takes  possession  of  the  victim 
of  a  gradually  increasing  deafness,  as  of 
something  unalterable,  inevitable,  un- 
escapable — ^a  murky  cloud  slowly  and 
surely  settling  down  to  obscure  the  light 
of  life;  and  even  though  a  cheerfully 
optimistic  temperament  vainly  seeks  to 
dissipate  the  gloom  of  the  impending 
doom  of  total  deafness  by  rising  above  it 
in  spirit,  there  are  people  who  uncon- 
sciously defeat  the  effort  and  drag  one 
down  continually  by  their  lack  of  under- 
standing. Look  over  the  following  list 
and  see  if  you  are  one  of  the  endless  host 
of  careless,  unfeeling,  indifferent,  un- 
thinking, cruel  ones  who  are  rendering 
some  deaf  sufferer's  cross  the  more  heavy 
for  him  by  your  thoughtlessness.  People 
are  not,  perhaps,  intentionally  unkind, 
but  the  deaf  as  a  class  are  sensitive  folks, 
and  there  are  many  little  ways  in  which 
others  "rub  it  in,"  evoke  the  inward 
bitterness,  by  some  inadvertent  reminder 
that  to  be  deaf  is  to  be  not  as  others  are, 
but  stigmatized,  as  it  were. 

First,  and  least  worth  consideration, 
there  are  the  selfish,  impatient  people, 
who  are  annoyed  because  the  deaf  one  is 
slow  at  grasping  the  sense  of  what  is 
said,  who  do  not  like  to  repeat  or  reiter- 
ate, who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
make  themselves  understood,  but  shrug 
their  shoulders  and  turn  away  with  a 
sotto  voce,  "Oh,  he  is  so  deaf,"  which 
perhaps  the  unfortunate  deaf  one,  who 
misses  what  he  wants  to  hear,  by  some 
perverse  fate  will  manage  to  catch.  It 
wounds,  but  one  gets  callous  to  these  un- 
feeling people  and  learns  in  time  to  re- 
gard them  with  a  philosophical  indiffer- 
ence. 

Then  there  are  the  people  who  raise 
the  cloud  of  despair  afresh  by  some  ill- 
judged  expression  of  commiseration. 
"Why,  it  is  too  bad  that  you  are  so  deaf," 
they  will  say,  perhaps.  "Can't  you  have 
something  done?  Why  don't  you  go  to 
a  specialist?"  &c.,  &c.  Or  perhaps  there 
follow  endless  recommendations  of  this 
or  that  doctor  or  treatment,  when  you 
have  tried  ear-drums,  ear-phones,  doctors, 


specialists,  chiropractic,  electricity  —  in 
short,  run  the  whole  gamut  of  fads  and 
devices  for  the  deaf  until  you  are  tired 
and  sick  of  the  whole  program  and 
weary  of  the  expense  and  of  the  endless 
verdict,  "No  help  from  this."  I  have 
been  through  the  entire  experience,  and 
it  is  very  wearying  to  have  to  recite  it 
regularly  for  each  new  sympathizer,  who 
is  too  obtuse,  as  a  rule,  to  be  made  to 
understand  the  situation  by  any  means 
short  of  putting  him  through  the  trial 
personally.  Commiseration,  while  it  is 
meant  kindly,  is  ill-judged,  because  it 
hurts  without  helping. 

Then  there  is  a  class  of  unfeeling  peo- 
ple who  only  find  deafness  in  another 
funny.  Most  hard-of -hearing  people 
have  the  unfortunate  knack  of  getting 
very  near  the  mark  of  what  was  said 
without  actually  hitting  the  bull's-eye. 
and  the  result  is  undoubtedly  often  amus- 
ing. The  mistakes  of  the  deaf  frequently 
call  forth  mirth.  When  there  is  a  frank 
laugh,  in  which  one  can  unaffectedly  join, 
it  is  not  so  bad ;  but  the  covert  smiles 
cut  to  the  quick. 

Not  long  ago  a  friend  who  has  a  new 
dog,  which  she  has  named  "Mufti," 
joined  a  group  among  whom  I  happened 
to  be  standing.  The  young  lady  was  but 
recently  returned  from  abroad,  where  she 
did  Red  Cross  work,  and  the  word  had 
been  picked  up  somewhere  while  away. 
She  thought  it  "cute."  I  unwisely  in- 
quired the  meaning  of  the  term,  and  she 
replied  that  it  was  used  to  designate  "in 
civilian  attire";  whereupon  I  exclaimed. 
"Insufficient  attire!  Why,  poor  dog! 
get  him  a  wider  collar,"  and  of  course 
there  was  a  hearty  laugh  at  my  expense. 

There  are  many  very  trying  people 
who  mouth  at  you,  making  the  most 
grotesque  conversational  efforts  imagin- 
able. They  do  not  raise  their  voices,  but 
they  grimace  and  distort  their  features  in 
the  most  ludicrous  manner  in  their  at- 
tempt to  make  what  they  wish  to  say 
plain.  If  they  could  be  made  to  realize 
it,  they  only  make  it  much  more  difficult 
for  the  deaf  one  to  comprehend  than  if 
they  talked  naturally.     Their  fancy  that 
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mouthing  their  words  makes  them  any 
more  intelligible  is  an  entirely  mis- 
taken one.  Even  worse  are  the  folks, 
and  they  are  legion,  who  think  that  be- 
cause you  are  deaf  you  are  likewise 
feeble-minded.  They  reduce  their  few 
phrases  to  the  last  attenuation  of  sim- 
plicity in  order  that  you  may  get  the 
sense.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  feel  toler- 
ant or  amused ;  one's  pride  of  intellect  is 
prone  to  take  umbrage  and  rise  in  an  in- 
ward rebellion,  and  it  is  difficult  not  to 
show  impatience  or  even  discourtesy. 
They  mean  kindly,  doubtless,  but  one 
can't  help  feeling  that  being  deaf  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  one  is  a  fool, 
and  that  though  you  may  be  slow  of  com- 
prehension at  times,  you  are  not  exactly 
a  simpleton. 

The  opposite  extreme  of  this  class  are 
tliose  who  think  that  they  must  shout  at 
you.  Now,  it  is  seldom  pleasant  to  be 
rendered  conspicuous,  and  not  one  per- 
son in  ten  is  able  to  gauge  the  exact 
degree  of  your  ability  or  inability  to 
hear ;  so  that  ofttimes  a  person  will  raise 
his  voice  to  an  unnecessary  pitch,  thereby 
giving  all  the  world  within  compass  the 
benefit  of  what  he  says,  in  his  kind,  but 
mistaken,  endeavor  to  make  himself 
audible.    It's  a  bit  unpleasant. 

Most  deaf  people  have  acquired  the  art 
of  being  good  guessers,  and  can  carry  on 
a  conversation  with  a  certain  amount  of 
bluff,  simply  by  getting  an  occasional 
clue  to  follow  and  supplying  the  de- 
ficiency with  comprehending  nods  and 
smiles.  I  am  one  of  these.  I  can  man- 
age to  bluff  through  pretty  well,  despite 
my  being  a  poor  lip-reader. 

Recently  a  lady  of  extreme  refinement 
and  low  voice,  who  was  unaware  of  my 
limitation,  was  conversing  with  me,  and 
I  was  feeling  serene  in  my  success  at 
catching  enough  of  what  she  was  saying 
to  get  along  with  some  little  bluffing, 
when  an  acquaintance,  a  man  with  a  great 
big  stentorian  voice,  saw  us,  and  fancy- 
ing I  was  in  a  predicament  out  of  which 
he  might  help  me,  approached  and, 
ascending  to  the  top  notch  of  his  trumpet, 
asked  me,  "Can  you  hear  her?"  at  which 
the  lady,  in  some  surprise,  kindly  in- 
quire if  I  were  hard  of  hearing,  and  I, 
amid  blushes  and  confusion,  had  to  admit 
that  I  was.    This  same  man  embarrassed 


me  each  time  that  we  met  by  in>.istin^ 
on  shouting,  although  I  repeatedly  told 
him  that  I  could  understand  readily  if  hv 
spoke  a  little  lower. 

Not  the  least  of  the  trials  of  being  deaf 
is  the  oppressive  dread  of  boring  people, 
although,  let  me  admit,  there  are  few  who 
are  really  rude  enough  to  let  it  be  seen 
that  they  are  bored,  even  if  they  should 
be.  And  there  is  the  ever-present  fear 
that  you  may  tire  your  unselfish  friends, 
or  prove  a  damper  to  free  and  joyous 
converse  among  those  who  feel  for  you. 
Richard  Burton  has  a  beautiful  little 
poem,  entitled  "Of  One  Afflicted  with 
Deafness,"  which  bears  upon  this  theme. 
Let  me  quote  it : 

"She  moves  about  the  house  with  meek  content. 
Her  face  is  like  a  psalm  from  other  years : 
She  only  guesses  half  of  what  is  meant, 
But  hides  her  impotence,  her  natural  tears. 

Whenso  we  gather  close  for  jest  or  tale 
She  shuns  the  circle,  lest  it  fret  our  mood 

To  raise  our  voices  till  our  joyance  fail; 
She  sits  apart  in  patient  quietude. 

And  though  we  try  to  make  her  lot  more  bright, 
To  set  her  in  our  midst  and  show  her  love 

(For  she  is  lovesome),  yet  few  glimpse  aright 
Her  desolation  and  the  cross  thereof." 

But  let  us  turn  the  tapestry.  If  there 
are  regrettably  many  cold,  unfeeling,  in- 
different, and  thoughtless  people  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal,  there  are,  never- 
theless, many  kind  ones,  who  are  fine 
enough  to  understand.  Among  my  ac- 
quaintances is  a  gentleman  who  is  ex- 
tremely hard  of  hearing,  and  who,  being 
also  inordinately  sensitive,  feels  the  handi- 
cap sorely.  He  dislikes  to  use  an  ear- 
phone, not  because  of  any  false  pride, 
but  because  he  says  it  has  a  tendency  to 
get  fastened  to  him,  and  the  more  that 
he  uses  it  the  more  he  must;  also,  he 
fancies  that  it  gives  him  a  sense  of  dis- 
comfort, a  stuffy  feeling  in  his  head,  and 
that  after  he  lays  it  aside  there  is  a  dis- 
agreeable singing  in  his  ears.  Besides 
this,  he  feels  that  it  holds  him  down  in 
his  effort  to  rise  mentally  above  his 
limitation.  He  has  a  most  devoted  and 
unselfish  wife,  who  brings  her  love  for 
him  to  bear  upon  the  situation  and  en- 
deavors to  shield  him  from  even  thinking 
that  he  is  deaf.  Her  loyalty  prompts 
her  to  protect  him  constantly  from  the 
simple  hurt  of  his  imperfection,  and  she 
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is  ever>'  instant  on  the  alert  to  be  earscompensations  of  deafness.     If  we  are 


for  him,  in  order  that  he  may  not  be 
sorrowfully  reminded,  even  by  a  thought 
of  his  limitation.  The  use  of  a  phone 
would  relieve  her  greatly,  but  knowing 
his  distaste  for  it,  she  never  speaks  of  it 
or  refers  to  it,  trying  her  best  to  make 
him  hear  without  giving  him  a  sense  that 
it  is  effort  on  her  part  or  tires  her. 
When  he  is  inclined  to  feel  reduced  to 
an  inexorable  subjection  to  fate,  she  is 
unfailing  in  her  cheerfulness  and  opti- 
mism, assuring  him  he  is  no  worse  than 
a  year  ago,  or  even  two  years  ago.  She 
never  carries  the  silent,  subconscious 
atmosphere  of  discouragement,  which  so 
often  is  the  paralyzing  attitude  of  our 
friends  and  relatives  toward  us  and 
which  we  find  it  so  hard  to  surmount. 
As  a  consequence  he  never  feels  any 
restraint  with  her  or  others,  or  has  any 
fear  that  he  is  inflicting  himself  on  her 
generosity,  all  because  she  brings  U)VE 
to  bear  on  the  situation. 

It  is  not,  alas,  the  lot  of  many  of  us 
to  have  at  hand  a  friend  of  this  type. 
Most  of  us  have  to  stagger  along  as  best 
we  can  under  our  handicap;  but,  never- 
theless, this  is  the  ideal  attitude  toward 
the  deaf.  Can  you  emulate  it  or  approxi- 
mate it?  With  many  the  cloud  is  set- 
tling faster  and  faster,  and  at  last  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  gloom  of  de- 
pression almost  obscures  the  light  of  life. 
Do  not  add  to  the  weight  of  the  cross. 
Do  not  register  yourself  as  one  of  the 
impatient,  thoughtless,  callously  indiffer- 
ent or  intolerant  ones.  Try  to  feel  for 
the  affliction  that  largeness  of  sympathy 
which  understands. 

I  have  had  people  say  to  me  that  if  they 
were  given  a  choice  between  being  deaf 
and  being  blind,  they  would  prefer  to  be 
blind.  But  this  surely  shows  a  lack  of 
serious  consideration  of  the  subject.  The 
deaf  can  still  get  about,  all  the  wonderful 
beauties  of  nature  are  still  theirs  to  en- 
joy, and  there  is  the  world  of  books. 
Here  are  friends  who  are  never  cold, 
indifferent,  rude,  impatient,  thoughtless, 
careless,  or  unkind,  better  minds  with 
whom  we  may  hold  friendly  converse  in 
the  pages  of  their  writings.  Emerson 
says,  "A  certain  compensation  balances 
every  gift  and  every  defect.  For  every- 
thing you  have  missed,  you  have  gained 
something   else."     Here   is   one   of   the 


deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  free  social 
intercourse  with  the  world,  we  may  still 
find  our  friends  in  books.  Mine  greet 
me  familiarly  from  my  shelves  at  all 
times — ^John  Fiske,  Carlyle,  Plato,  Emer- 
son, Howells,  Stevenson,  and  many 
more — ^and  their  pages  are  a  never-failing 
substitute  for  the  deprivations  of  deaf- 
ness.   I  am  never  lonely. 

Deafness  is  discipline.  Being  deprived 
of  physical  hearing,  we  are  likely  to  dis- 
cover that  there  is  a  spiritual  hearing,  a 
finer  ear.  Instead  of  listening  outwardly, 
we  learn  to  listen  inwardly.  The  institu- 
tions grow  sharper  and  the  sensibilities 
become  refined  in  a  way  that  would  never 
be  possible  except  for  the  deprivation 
and  discipline  of  deafness.  So  let  us  look 
about  us  and  find  our  compensations,  and 
not  feel  too  greatly  the  inability  of  the 
world  to  understand  and  sympathize.  Let 
us  continue  to  try  to  lift  the  cloud  in 
spite  of  all  discouragements. 


"H^R  Voice  is  Like  a  Fog-Horn,"  was 
the  comment  of  a  friend  about  a  charming 
deaf  woman — ^not  a  word  of  her  wonder- 
ful lip-reading  that  made  conversation 
with  her  so  easy,  not  a  word  about  her 
lovely  personality,  largely  lost  because  of 
the  prejudice  aroused  by  her  harsh  voice. 
If  that  woman  but  knew  it,  she  could  re- 
gain a  full  pleasant  voice  in  a  few  weeks 
in  the  Voice  Department  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  School  of  Lip-Reading.  This 
school  is  equipped  primarily  to  meet 
every  requirement  of  the  deaf  and  hard 
of  hearing,  the  lip-reading  department 
being  especially  well  known  for  its  results 
in  teaching  the  understanding  of  speech 
by  sight,  and  the  voice  department  cor- 
recting the  dead,  harsh  "deaf  voices." 

Lately,  through  the  voice  department, 
the  school  is  extending  its  services  to  the 
hearing,  quickly  remedying  all  voice  de- 
fects and  giving  especial  attention  to  the 
mannerisms  of  public  speakers.  The 
method  embraces  lip-reading  principles 
and  is  absolutely  unique.  Both  depart- 
ments offer  splendid  normal  courses,  and 
the  lip-reading  department  holds  a  public 
class  Tuesdays  at  ii  a.  m.,  to  which  all 
lip-readers  and  those  interested  in  work 
for  the  hard  of  hearing  are  welcome. — 
From  a  San  Francisco  newspaper. 


SYNONYMS  FOR  UP-READING  PRACTICE 


THIS  EXERCISE  has  been  given  in  the 
following  way :  The  sentences,  writ- 
ten on  slips  of  paper,  are  given  to  the 
class  members,  the  teacher  keeping  one 
of  each  group  for  herself.  She  then 
reads  one  of  the  sentences  held  by  her- 
self, and  the  students  in  turn  read  the 
corresponding  sentences. 

1.  I  told  her  to  stop.  I  asked  her  to 
cease.    I  requested  her  to  quit. 

2.  He  has  gone.  He  has  departed.  He 
has  left. 

3.  The  policeman  chased  the  thief. 
The  policeman  pursued  the  robber.  The 
policeman  followed  the  burglar. 

4.  He  refused  to  go.  He  declined  to 
leave.    He  would  not  go. 

5.  They  raised  the  house.  They  ele- 
vated the  building.  They  lifted  the 
house. 

6.  Do  you  uphold  his  claim?  Do  you 
support  his  demand  ?  Do  you  defend  his 
request  ? 

7.  I  was  bewildered.    I  was  confused. 

8.  Did  she  aid  you  ?  Did  she  help  you  ? 
Did  she  assist  you  ? 

9.  I  want  that.  I  desire  that.  I  covet 
that.    I  long  for  that.    I  wish  for  that. 

10.  They  live  in  that  house.  They 
reside  in  that  building.  They  occupy  that 
dwelling.    That  is  their  residence. 

11.  Do  not  let  the  child  do  that.  Don't 
allow  the  child  to  do  that. 

12.  The  child  was  hidden  behind  the 
tree.  The  child  was  concealed  behind 
the  tree.  The  child  was  out  of  sight  be- 
hind the  tree. 

13.  Please  pardon  me.  Please  forgive 
me.    Please  excuse  me. 

14.  They  appeared  around  the  corner. 
They  came  into  view  around  the  comer. 

15.  He  has  absolute  authority.  He  has 
supreme  authority.  He  has  unlimited 
authority.  He  has  unconditional  author- 
ity. 

16.  He  is  a  lazy  person.  He  is  an  idle 
person.    He  does  not  like  to  work. 

17.  This  is  an  old  house.  This  is  an 
ancient  building.  This  is  an  aged  resi- 
dence.    This  is  an  antiquated  dwelling. 

18.  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  I  dis- 
agree with  you.  My  opinion  differs  from 
yours. 

19.  These  1)()!)ks  are   similar.      These 


books  are  alike.     These  books  are  just 
the  same. 

20.  I  intend  to  stay  here.  I  propose 
to  stay  here.  It  is  my  intention  to  re« 
main  here. 

21.  The  soldier  was  brave.  The 
soldier  was  courageous.  The  soldier 
showed  courage. 

22.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  affair. 
I  did  not  know  about  the  affair.  I  was 
unaware  of  the  affair. 

23.  He  is  not  polite.  He  is  rude.  He 
is  not  courteous.    He  is  impolite. 

24.  They  were  married.  They  were 
wedded.    They  were  joined  in  wedlock. 

25.  I  am  opix)sed  to  that.  I  am 
against  that.     I  do  not  approve  of  that. 

26.  He  is  rich.  He  is  wealthv.  He  is 
not  poor.    He  has  much  money. 

2J,  That  is  impossible.  That  is  not 
possible.    That  cannot  be  done. 

28.  We  see  them  frequently.  We  see 
them  often. 

29.  I  was  annoyed  about  the  matter. 
I  was  troubled  about  the  affair.  I  was 
worried  about  the  business. 

30.  The  door  was  shut.  The  door  was 
closed.    The  door  was  not  open. 

31.  The  letter  was  brief.  The  letter 
was  short.    The  letter  was  not  long. 

32.  That  is  wrong.  That  is  a  mistake. 
That  is  not  right. 

33.  I  was  surprised.  I  was  amazed. 
I  was  astonished. 

34.  Go  at  once.  Go  immediately.  Go 
now. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL  WORK  IN  LYNN 

IJP-RE.\DING 

Defective  hearing  in  children  is  at  once 
an  individual  calamity  and  a  public  bur- 
den. Such  pupils  misunderstand  their 
associates  and  are  in  turn  misunderstood, 
standing  more  or  less  apart  from  the 
valuable  "living  together"  of  the  school. 
They  usually  make  slow  progress,  fre- 
quently repeating  a  year,  until,  discour- 
aged, they  drop  out  of  school  as  early 
as  possible.  Something  over  sixty  such 
pupils  were  located  in  the  several  schools, 
and  on  April  21  classes  in  lip-reading 
were  organized  in  five  different  buildings, 
54  pupils  being  actually  enrolled.     Miss 
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Caroline  F.  Kimball  was  elected  a  full- 
time  teacher  in  charge  of  this  work,  visit- 
ing the  small  groups  in  the  several  build- 
ings in  succession.  Having  been  a  grade 
teacher,  she  also  understands  school  needs 
and  has  been  able  to  co-ordinate  her  work 
most  happily  with  the  regular  school 
studies. 

Grateful  and  enthusiastic  testimony 
has  come  from  parents  and  teachers  to 
the  "wonderful  improvement."  From 
watching  the  lips  of  the  speakers  at  home, 
in  school,  and  at  play,  these  pupils  learn 
to  understand  fully  where  formerly  they 
did  not.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  what 
a  new  world  is  thus  opened  to  them. 

SPEECH   DEFECTS 

Considering  the  wonderful  start  made 
in  the  correction  of  stammering  and  stut- 
tering, it  is  a  misfortune  that  this  work 
has  not  been  carried  forward  as  we 
hoped.  One  of  the  early  uses  of  an  in- 
creased revenue  for  the  schools  should 
be  the  active  revival  of  these  classes. — 
Annual  Report  of  the  School  Department, 
L\nn,  Mass, 


TOLEDO  CLUB-HOUSE  OPENED 

Being  deaf  has  its  compensations,  if 
one  may  judge  by  the  new  club-house 
formally  opened  Tuesday  by  the  League 
of  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  at  1957  Frank- 
lin Avenue. 

The  League  has  grown  so  rapidly  and 
the  scope  of  its  activities  has  spread  so 
phenomenally  that  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  only  a  year  ago  the  movement  was 
started.  A  few  people  with  vision  to 
realize  that  deaf  people  do  not  need  pity 
or  aid,  but  sympathetic  friendship,  to 
break  down  the  isolation  which  sur- 
rounds them,  met  to  form  the  Leagiie. 
They  secured  for  a  meeting  place  a  tiny 
apartment  of  three  rooms  at  1957  Frank- 
lin Avenue.  Today  they  have  opened 
to  all  deaf  people,  whether  or  not  mem- 
bers of  the  League,  the  privileges  of  their 
large  club-house  of  13  rooms. 

The  building  is  an  old-fashioned  brick 
house,  which  has  been  divided  into 
several  apartments,  so  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  League  to  maintain  quarters  on 
the   first  floor  and   secure   revenue   for 


several  small  apartments,  which  are 
rented. 

The  League  numbers  more  than  100 
members,  and  Tuesday  at  the  house- 
warming  nearly  250  people  called  during 
the  afternoon  and  evening.  At  3  p.  m. 
Dr.  Max  Goldstein,  of  St.  Louis,  spoke 
on  the  possibilities  of  helpfulness  which 
were  open  to  the  League. 

The  League  maintains  an  employment 
bureau  to  assist  deafened  people  to  find 
work  which  they  can  do,  since  their 
physical  handicap  closes  many  avenues 
of  occupation.  Classes  in  lip-reading  are 
a  big  feature,  although  it  is  not  necessary 
to  study  lip-reading  in  order  to  belong  to 
the  League. 

The  atmosphere  of  genial  friendliness 
and  comradeship  which  pervades  the 
League  home  and  the  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness in  a  great  work  being  accomplished 
impress  the  casual  visitor.  In  these  busy 
days,  when  selfishness  seems  to  crowd 
out  the  extra  kind  deeds,  it  is  inspiring 
to  find  a  group  of  people  who  forget 
their  own  handicaps  in  their  eagerness  to 
do  good  to  others. — Toledo  Blade. 


NEW  ACOUSTICON  EQUIPMENT 

The  new  acousticon  case  has  been  set  in 
place  by  Mr.  Wayland,  and  looks  very  nice 
indeed.  When  it  is  finished  it  will  be  exactly 
like  what  Miss  Van  Ingen  has  been  wishing  for. 
It  is  so  arranged  that  the  twelve  instruments 
can  be  locked  up,  away  from  inquisitive  little 
fingers,  and  from  the  dust.  There  are  twelve 
fine  instruments  in  the  case,  so  that  in  every 
class  each  child  may  have  one  to  use.  Besides 
these  instruments  there  are  others  that  the 
pupils  who  are  doing  especially  good  aural 
work  are  allowed  to  carry  from  class  to  class, 
thus  getting  practise  in  the  art  of  learning  to 
hear. — Rochester  Advocate. 


The  lip-reading  class,  taught  by  Miss  Mary 
Woodrow  at  Evening  Public  School  No.  15. 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  numbers  42  in  member- 
ship, and  now  day-school  classes  for  hard-of- 
hearing  children  are  being  planned.  It  is  earn- 
estly hoped  that  this  work  will  spread  to  many 
cities. 

Miss  Woodrow  writes :  "The  teachers  are  so 
anxious  that  the  children  should  have  it  (lip- 
reading)  that  they  have  offered  to  pay  me  if 
the  Board  of  Education  will  not.  We  have  had 
most  helpful  letters  from  Miss  Kimball,  who  is 
doing  this  work  in  the  schools  of  Lynn,  Mass. 
And  now  I  take  up  an  old  Volta  Review  and 
find  that  they  have  been  doing  it  in  Rochester 
since  1917.   We  are  progressing,  though  slowly." 
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THH  VOLT  A  REVIEW 


HOW   SHOULD   MY  ADVERTISE- 
MENT BE  WORDED? 

Often  the  question  comes  from  teachers 
of  lip-reading:  How  best  can  I  word  my 
advertisement?  It  is  a  difficult  question 
to  answer.  Formerly  a  plain  announce- 
ment of  the  fact  that  lessons  in  lip-read- 
ing were  given  sufficed,  but  now  many 
schools  include  voice  training  and  normal 
training.  Many  advertisers,  too,  are  also 
engaged  in  promoting  welfare  work, 
either  in  the  form  of  guild,  league,  or 
club,  or  in  free  evening  classes. 

Progressive  change  marks  the  growth 
in  the  profession  and  the  art  during  the 
past  five  years,  and  the  teacher  of  lip- 
reading  is  fast  becoming  an  important 
factor  in  promoting  communal  welfare; 
while  the  outlook  indicates  that  in  future 
she  will  become  a  still  greater  benefactor 
to  handicapped  humanity.  It  is  worth 
while  to  study  every  new  advertisement 
that  appears,  for  the  advertising  pages 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  record  of  the 
growth  of  the  profession  of  the  art  of 
teaching  lip-reading  to  the  adult  hard  of 
hearing  and  of  the  unselfish  efforts  to 
alleviate  the  trials  that  follow  in  the  trail 
of  loss  of  hearing.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  announcements  of  the  Kinzie  School 
during  the  past  few  months,  and,  espe- 
cially, the  admirable  wording  of  the  ad- 
vertisement in  the  December  number,  a 
brief  message  that  has  won  high  com- 
mendation in  many  places;  or  take  the 
advertisement  of  Mrs.  Reed,  of  Detroit, 
in  this  number.  All  these  possess  his- 
torical as  well  as  current  value. 


WHO  MAY  MARRY? 

The  old  question,  "Who  may  and  who 
may  not  marry  ?"  is  being  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  again,  it  appears. 
The  first  of  three  articles  on  this  subject 
by  Mr.  Fred  De  Land,  Editor  of  The 
VoLTA  Review,  has  appeared  in  the 
Silent  Worker.  It  deserves  careful  pe- 
rusal by  thoughtful  students  of  heredi- 
tary transmission.  Scientific  investiga- 
tion has  established  the  fact  that  the  deaf 
population  is  increasing  to  a  noticeable 
extent,  and  some  of  this  increase  is  due 
to  the  intermarriage  of  the  deaf  them- 
selves— those   who   may   have   inherited 


the  latent  characteristics  of  deafness  a- 
resulting  from  consanguineous  marriage^ 
in  the  past. 

Consanguineous  marriages,  the  union 
of  near  relatives — cousins,  etc. — ^are  re- 
sponsible for  a  large  percentage  of  the 
deaf  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools.  This 
is  no  longer  a  question  of  doubt,  and  the 
National  Association  of  the  Deaf  is  on 
record  as  discouraging  unions  among  the 
deaf,  just  as  such  marriages  should  be 
discouraged  among  the  hearing.  Heredi- 
tary taint  runs  among  the  deaf  as  it  doe? 
among  the  hearing;  hence  some  mar- 
riages of  the  deaf  result  in  deaf  off 
spring. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  movement  be 
started  to  gather  reliable  up-to-date  sta- 
tistics on  the  result  of  marriages  of  the 
deaf  as  a  means  of  protection  of  their 
marriage  rights  and  to  forestall  any  un- 
wise legislative  action  that  might  be  at- 
tempted. It  is  wise  to  be  prepared  for 
possible  contingencies. — Western  Penn- 
sylvanian. 


AURAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  OUR 

SCHOOL 

Aural  instruction  has  been  added  to 
our  complex  methods  of  instruction.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  have  not  had  aural 
instruction  in  previous  years.  We  have, 
but  it  was  carried  on  in  rather  a  desul- 
tor}'  way,  without  strongly  purposeful 
ends  or  systematization. 

All  available  experience  of  others  with 
our  own  limited  knowledge  of  procedure 
has  now  been  developed  into  a  workable 
basis,  and  the  work  is  being  carried  on  in 
a  systematic  manner. 

Last  spring  we  had  the  Globe  Phone 
Co.,  of  Reading,  Mass.,  construct  a  multi- 
tube  as  a  part  of  this  special  work.  A 
picture  of  this  instrument  will  be  found 
in  the  company's  advertisement  on  page 
H,  in  the  October  number  of  The  Volta 
Review.  The  utility  of  this  special  de- 
vice in  our  work  is  being  carefully  re- 
corded. We  are  also  working  out  an 
adjustment  to  the  phonograph  suitable  to 
our  purposes.  Dr.  Max  A.  Goldstein  has^ 
promised  that  his  monograph  will  appear 
in  The  Volta  Review  soon,  and  a  series 
of  charts  that  are  to  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  a  description  of  his  acoustic 
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method  will  also  be  sent  us.  Dr.  Gold- 
stein is  also  at  work  on  a  modified  har- 
monium for  acoustic  work.  When  it  is 
perfected  and  put  on  the  market,  we  hope 
to  order  one  at  once. 

Miss  Mary  Scott  Moore,  a  talented  and 
experienced  musician,  has  charge  of  this 
department,  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  Mrs.  S.  M.  Moore,  our  supervising 
teacher. 

This  work  must  be  considered  and 
viewed  as  in  its  experimental  state,  but 
we  are  working  with  a  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose and  intelligence  as  to  be  hopeful  of 
beneficial  results. — The  Florida  School 
Herald. 


PROGRESS  IN  VIRGINIA 

^'Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
board  that  signs  should  not  be  used  in 
any  of  the  class-rooms  of  the  school, 
but  that  manual  spelling  shall  replace 
signs  as  a  method  of  instruction  in  the 
manual  classes,  supplemented  by  black-, 
board  work;  and  manual  spelling  shall 
be  used  instead  of  signs  outside  of  the 
class-rooms,  wherever  possible." 

The  above  resolution  was  adopted  by 
unanimous  vote  by  the  Board  of  Visitors 
at  the  regular  meeting  at  the  school, 
September  i8,  1920.  This  action  is  in 
line  with  the  policy  and  practise  of  the 
best  schools  in  America,  and  will  meet 
with  the  approval  and  support  of  our 
faculty.  The  whole  intent  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  to  encourage  in  every  way  possible 
the  use  of  English  by  the  pupils  as  well 
as  the  teachers.  In  the  oral  classes  the 
pupils  get  continued  drill  m  the  use  of 
English  through  speech.  This  resolution 
will  result  in  the  increased  use  of  Eng- 
lish by  all  pupils  in  the  manual  classes  as 
well.  A  conscientious  effort  will  there- 
fore be  made  by  every  teacher  to  see  that 
the  use  of  signs  is  discontinued  entirely 
in  the  class-room. — Virginia  Guide. 


"The  Volta  Review  is  a  splendid  magazine, 
and  you  are  to  be  congratulated.  It  veritably 
f>reathes  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  good 
cheer.  How  do  you  give  it  the  friendly  atmos- 
phere? Is  it  because  there  is  a  common  bond 
of  sympathy  between  the  writers  and  readers? 

I  am  glad  that  I  now  know  the  Review,  and 
road  it  with  keen  pleasure. — From  the  letter  of 
.?   ftibseriber. 


LETTERS  FROM  CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS 

TREASURE-HUNTING 

The  following  letter  about  deafness  is  called 
forth  by  the  Listener's  disquisition  on  noises: 

Dear  Listener: 

Having  read  with  interest  your  notes  on 
noise,  September  11,  1920,  I  am  moved  to  speak 
to  you  of  those  who  live  in  a  quiet  world.  I 
am  deaf,  though  to  speak  more  properly  I  am 
hard  of  hearing,  for  there  are  sounds  I  can 
hear,  and  the  deaf  hear  not  at  all.  Now  a  per- 
son sufficiently  hard  of  hearing  lives  in  a  very 
quiet  world,  and  such  is  the  perversity  of 
human  nature  that  those  who  hear  want  quiet, 
and  those  who,  being  deaf,  have  the  quiet,  think 
their  loss  irreparable. 

I  should  like  to  speak  of  three  compensations 
to  the  hard  of  hearing.  Of  course,  our  hearing 
friends  thoughtlessly  tell  us,  "Oh,  you  are  lucky 
not  to  hear  the  racket."  We  do  not  think  so, 
nor  do  we  thank  them  for  the  remark. 

Now,  at  one  time  we  had  a  rooster.  He 
would  cry  lustily  at  very  early  dawn.  The 
noise  disturbed  one  of  our  neighbors,  so  the 
rooster  was  doomed  nightly  to  sit  in  a  barrel  in 
the  cellar,  that  the  neighbor  might  have  quiet. 
One  night  the  barrel  performance  was  forgot- 
ten and  the  irate  neighbor  bore  down  on  her 
hard-of-hearing  friend  in  an  unfriendly  man- 
ner. The  rejoinder  was,  "You  ought  to  be 
thankful  you  can  hear  a  rooster  crow.  I'd  give 
$500  to  hear  him  crow  every  morning." 

Naturally  most  hard-of-hearing  people  think 
they  arc  missing  a  great  deal,  and  they  are. 
People  are  social,  and  deafness  makes  one  feel 
apart  from  hearing  people,  especially  when  the 
handicap  conies  on  in  later  life.  The  compen- 
sations are  not  in  being  thankful  we  cannot 
hear  the  jarring  sounds  of  life,  but  in  overcom- 
ing our  handicap.  First  there  is  lip-reading,  a 
substitute  for  hearing,  and  there  are  schools 
for  lijvreading  in  most  of  the  large  cities. 
Then  there  are  speech-reading  guilds  for  the 
hard  of  hearing  and  those  interested  in  the 
deaf  in  many  cities.  There  is  a  chance  for 
social  life  and  study  among  most  delightful 
people  in  both  the  school  and  the  guild,  where 
courage  and  new  life  are  born  of  the  compan- 
ionship. .\nd,  lastly,  there  is  The  Volta  Re- 
view, a  magazine  for  the  hard  of  hearing  and 
those  interested  in  the  deaf.  If  only  some  one 
had  told  me  of  these  helps  at  the  beginning  of 
my  deafness,  I  might  have  gone  treasure -hunt- 
ing so  much  sooner.     M.  F.  B. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


SPEECH  AND  LIP-READING  FOR  DEAF 

CHILDREN 

(This  item  and  the  two  letters  which  follow 
are  from  the  Toronto  Globe.) 

Anxious  to  keep  their  children  out  of  the 
class  commonly  regarded  as  dumb,  a  deputa- 
tion of  parents  of  children  attending  the  On- 
tario School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Belleville,  y ester- 
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(lay  visited  Hon.  R.  H.  Grant,  Minister  of 
Ivlucation,  to  urge  the  adoption  of  methods  to 
further  the  teaching  of  speech  and  lip-reading. 
They  asked  that  the  use  of  signs  be  eliminated 
as  much  as  |x>ssible  and  lip- reading  be  em- 
phasized. To  accomplish  this  aim,  they  asked 
that  more  supervisors  be  provided,  if  possible, 
and  that  those  taught  manual  conversation  be 
separated    from  those  learning  oral  methods. 

The  deputation  spoke  appreciativelj*  of  the 
work  of  the  institution,  and  made  it  clear  that 
their  visit  was  not  prompted  by  hostility  toward 
the  conduct  of  the  school,  but  by  the  hr)pe  of 
helping  to  better  methods.  Dr.  C.  B.  Coughlin, 
superintendent  of  the  school.  atten<lc<l  at  the 
request  of  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grant  expresse<l  sympathy  with 
the  request  of  the  deputation,  and  stated  that 
he  would  give  them  every  consideration  and  do 
everything  possible  to  further  the  education  of 
deaf  children. 

In  explaining  the  significance  of  the  deputa- 
tion's request  to  The  Globe,  Dr.  Coughlin 
pointed  out  that  the  manual  method  does  not 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  English,  and  further 
limits  persons  acquainted  with  it  alone  to  con- 
versation with  others  familiar  with  the  signs. 
On  the  other  hand,  lip-reading  enables  the  deaf 
to  talk  to  normal  persons,  and  can  be  combined 
directly  with  the  reading  of  the  written  word. 

Most  deaf  persons,  if  taught  carefully,  could 
learn  to  speak,  he  said.  They  had,  however,  to 
have  conscioiis  control  of  tongue  movements, 
in  which  respect  they  differed  from  normal  per- 
sons. Careful  supervision  w^as  required  to  get 
them  accustomed  to  continued  oral  communi- 
cation, and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  depu- 
tation requested  more  super\'isors. 


LIP-READING  FOR  THE  DEAF 

To  THE  Editor  ob*  The  Globe: 

I  was  much  interested  in  reading  in  The 
Globe  yesterday  of  the  delegation  to  Belleville 
to  ask  for  more  lip-reading  and  speech. 

There  are  a  good  many  lip-readers  among 
the  deaf,  but  not  enough,  and  though  it  is  not 
easy  for  everyl)ody  to  acquire,  there  are  a  good 
many  arguments  in  its  favor  as  against  signs, 
etc.: 

(r)  It  is  the  most  natural  method  of  com- 
munication. 

(2)  It  does  not  attract  attention,  as  do  signs 
and  spelling. 

(3)  It  makes  for  communication  among 
hearing  people  (does  not  isolate  the  deaf). 

Children  may  be  taught  to  understand  spoken 
language  before  they  are  able  to  use  it.  This  is 
very  important,  as  the  ear  is  the  door  to  the 
mind,  and  many  children  who  are  merely  deaf 
are  classed  with  idiots. 

Parents  with  children  under  school  age  can 
teach  them  much  that  will  help  to  bring  them 
up  to  the  mental  status  of  hearing  children  of 
their  own  age.  I  wish  every  parent  of  deaf 
children  could  know  The  Volta  Review  (pub- 
lished   in    Washington.    D.    C).       This    little 


magazine  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  deaf. 
to  helping  them  in  various  ways.  It  is  a  source 
of  cheer  and  help,  month  after  month.  From 
these  people  one  may  procure  literature  on  how 
to  help  deaf  children  before  school  age  and 
afterward,  as  well  as  much  that  is  of  use  to  the 
adult  deaf. 

The  school  age  of  children  depends  on  the 
school.  In  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  School  I  saw 
children  of  four  years  of  age  who  could  point 
out  a  number  of  objects,  illustrated  on  a  lar^e 
chart,  when  they  were  asked  for.  Pictures  of 
such  objects  as  a  muff,  a  ball,  a  cow,  a  boy,  a 
fish,  a  top,  a  car,  were  shown. 

Finger  spelling  is  allowed  in  this  school,  but 
no  signs,  which  often  indicate  merely  a 
thought.  They  must  spell  out  a  whole  sentence 
or  else  speak  it.  This  rule  is  enforced  out  of 
school  hours  as  well  as  in;  consequently  these 
children  have  a  splendid  working  knowledge  of 
English. 

Public  schools  in  the  larger  cities  in  tin- 
United  States  and  classes  in  smaller  ones  in 
the  United  States  and  some  places  in  Canada 
are  maintained  for  the  deaf. 

Children  being  taught  speech  and  lip-readinf^ 
should  not  be  allowed  to  mingle  w^ith  sign-usin^ 
children,  outside  of  school  hours  or  in,  because 
they  naturally  resort  to  the  easiest  method  of 
comnmnication  and  lose  their  knowledge  of,  as 
well  as  their  desire  for.  the  natural  method  in 
speech  and  lip-reading. 

A  Lip-Reaher. 
Strathrov.  Ont. 


UP-READIXG 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Globe; 

The  letter  from  a  "Lip-Reader*  in  Saturday's 
Globe  emphasizes  an  important  matter,  and  I 
would  like,  too,  to  urge  greater  attention  to 
lip-reading  for  deaf  children. 

In  one  of  the  reports  regarding  the  deputa- 
tion from  Belleville  it  was  said  that  Dr.  Cough- 
lin, superintendent  of  the  school,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  many  children  commonly  supposed 
to  be  mutes  were  in  reality  only  deaf.  Some- 
how it  was  a  great  surprise  to  me  to  read  that, 
because  I  did  not  realize  that  there  was  any 
doubt  about  it.  Surely  the  deaf  children  who 
cannot  be  taught  speech  must  be  very  few. 

My  own  work  is  with  the  adult  hard  of 
hearing,  not  the  congenitally  deaf;  but  I  know 
that  for  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  an 
effort  to  do  away  with  the  words  dumb  or 
mute  in  this  connection.  I  did  not  suppose  it 
was  because  of  a  kind  of  sentimental  willing- 
ness to  give  pleasure  to  those  deaf  people  who 
have  been  taught  speech  and  naturallv  resent 
being  called  dumb.  I  thought  the  facts  war- 
ranted it. 

There  are  some  80  or  more  hard-of-hearing 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  citj%  I 
understand,  who  need  especial  training  in  lip- 
reading,  and  the  training  is  often  of  great 
value  in  the  earlier  stages  of  deafness.  Al- 
though there  has  been  talk  of  it.  T  believe  as 
yet  nothing  has  been  done. 


NOTES 


Novw  and  then,  too,  I  hear  of  children  in  or 
near  Toronto  who  are  perhaps  feeble-minded, 
perhaps  only  deaf  and  uneducated.  No  one 
seems  to  know. 

The  interest  and  sympathy  shown  recently  in 
the  healing  mission  of  Mr.  Hickson  have  been 
considerable.  May  I  suggest  that  a  greater 
understanding  and  more  attention  to  the  needs 
of  deaf  or  hard-of-hearing  children  would  be 
one  kind  of  follow-up  work  and  would  be  of 
real  help  in  making  the  ground  less  stony. 

Grace  K.  Wadleigii. 


WANT  SIGNS  ABOLISHED 

Last  year,  just  after  the  close  of  school,  a 
number  of  the  parents  of  deaf  children  now 
attending  school  here  had  an  interview  with 
Hon.  R.  H.  Grant,  Minister  of  Education,  Dr. 
Coug^h'n  and  Miss  Ford  being  also  present  by 
request.  The  parents  asked  that  some  method 
be  devised  by  which  signs  could  be  entirely 
abolished  in  the  school,  or  at  least  among  the 
pupils  in  the  oral  classes,  which  now  include 
over  80  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  attend- 
ance. They  considered  that  the  use  of  signs 
was  a  great  detriment  to  the  pupils,  even  if 
they  were  not  used  in  the  class-room,  but  were 
used  outside.  It  prevents  their  getting  as  good 
a  knowledge  as  they  otherwise  would,  and  it 
also  lessens  their  chances  of  becoming  profi- 
cient in  speecli  and  lip-reading.  After  hearing 
the  views  of  the  parents,  the  Minister  asked 
Dr.  Coughlin  and  Miss  Ford  to  explain  the 
present  conditions  in  the  school  relating  to  the 
use  of  signs  and  the  possibility  of  complying 
with  the  parents'  wishes,  after  which  he 
promised  to  give  the  matter  careful  considera- 
tion. 

We  understand  that  a  large  number  of 
parents  are  in  communication  with  one  another, 
and  it  is  the  intention  to  have  a  meeting  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  season  with  the  object  of 
forming  a  Parents'  Association  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  total  elimination  of  signs  from 
the  school,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible,  both  in 
the  class-room  and  outside.— r/i(?  Canadian. 


TALK  TO  THE  CHILDREN. 

The  great  work  of  our  school  for  the  deaf  is 
to  give  Its  pupils  speech,  for  four-fifths  of  them 
are  m  the  oral  classes.  Because  this  is  true, 
the  pnncipal  urges  all  the  officers  to  communi- 
cate with  the  children  in  the  oral  classes  only 
by  speech  and  natural  gestures ;  never  by  signs. 
He  also  urges  the  teachers  when  not  in  the 
school-room  to  make  as  many  opportunities  as 
they  can  to  talk  with  the  pupils.  The  art  of 
reading  speech  from  the  faces  of  others  and  the 
art  of  uttering  speech  by  the  deaf  are  both  very, 
very  difficult,  but  a  good  school  can  accomplish 
it.  Some  schools  for  the  deaf  do  actually  have 
almost  all  their  pupils  talking  so  that  conversa- 
tion is  understood ;  but  only  those  schools  give 
clear  speech  and  accurate  speech-reading  of 
the  lips  of  others  whose  pupils  are  made  to 


depend  on  this  method  of  communication 
always  and  ever3'where,  both  in  school  and  out. 

Our  school  in  Cave  Spring  has  only  a  very 
few  pupils  who  are  not  being,  taught  speech  in 
the  school-rooms.  As  they  are  out  of  school 
three  times  as  much  of  their  waking  hours  as 
they  are  in  school,  pains  should  be  taken  to 
give  them  practise  when  out  of  school. 

Another  thing  important  for  teachers  of  the 
deaf  to  realize  is  that  pupils  who  speak  in  re- 
action to  situations  which  make  them  eager  to 
communicate  their  ideas  will  make  far  more 
rapid  progress  then  w^hen  the  lessons  are 
formal  and  the  children  under  restraint. — The 
School  Helper  (Georgia). 


GIFTS  TO  THE  VOLTA  BUREAU 

Dr.  W.  X.  Burt,  Superintendent  of  the 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa.,  has 
j^enerously  presented  to  the  reference  library 
of  the  Volta  Bureau,  five  bound  volumes  of  the 
jyesfcrn  Pennsylvanian,  for  the  five  years 
igi5-"i6  to  i9i9-'20.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
is  there  so  nearly  a  complete  collection  of  all 
^  periodicals  ever  issued  for  or  by  the  deaf,  as 
will  be  found  in  the  Volta  Bureau.  Thus  gifts 
like  Dr.  Burt's  will  be  highly  appreciated  by 
coming  generations,  as  well  as  at  the  present 
time. 

Miss  Ruth  Witter,  whose  membership  dues 
are  paid  for  more  than  a  decade  ahead,  sends 
in  $2  as  a  gift  to  promote  the  good  work. 

Mr.  Henry  Schwartz,  in  subscribing  for  the 
magazine  at  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Morgen- 
stem,  handed  $5  to  her  with  instructions  to 
have  the  $3  applied  in  whatever  way  would  best 
promote  the  work  of  the  Volta  Bureau. 


BEQUESTS 

A  good  friend  who  is  wisely  preparing  his 
will  before  there  is  an  apparent  need  of  so  do- 
ing, asked  the  Volta  Bureau  to  suggest  a  way 
in  which  a  sum  of  money  would  prove  most 
helpful  to  the  good  cause.  The  Volta  Bureau 
is  always  ready  to  offer  suggestions  to  anyone 
desiring  to  make  a  bequest  to  promote  any 
phase  of  the  good  work,  either  in  helping  par- 
ents to  better  understand  the  problems  their 
deaf  child  must  face,  or  to  help  the  hard-of- 
hearing  adult  perceive  the  advantages  in  attain- 
ing proficiency  in  the  art  of  lip-reading. 


NOTES 


Miss  Dugane's  school  in  New  York  City  had 
a  very  pleasant  reunion  on  November  fourth. 
The  new  class  enrollment  is  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  school.  The  school  has  adopted, 
as  its  motto,  these  beautiful  words  of  Robert 
Browning : 

"Life  is  a  problem,  yours,  mine,  everyone's. 
Is  not  to  reckon  what  were  fair  in  life, 
Provided  it  could  be — but  finding  first 
What  may  be.  then  find  how  to  make  it  f.'  - 
I'p  to  r»ur  means." 
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Among  the  notes  in  the  Calendar  of  the 
Speech-Reading  Club  of  Philadelphia  are  the 
following : 

The  Lip-Reading  Bible  Class  extends  to  all 
persons  of  impaired  hearing,  no  matter  what 
their  particular  church  affiliations  may  be,  a 
most  cordial  and  sincere  welcome. 

The  class  realizes  that  one  of  the  greatest 
deprivations  of  many  hard-of -hearing  people  is 
the  inability  to  comfortably  understand  a  ser- 
mon or  Bible  class  instruction,  and  it  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  all  the  workers,  not  only  to 
reduce  the  difficulties  to  a  minimum,  but  to  sup- 
ply in  just  so  far  as  possible  the  inspiration  and 
spiritual  uplift  which  come  through  the  usual 
quiet  hour  of  worship. 

Will  you  not  join,  and  by  your  presence  and 
interest  help  to  develop  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant phases  of  this  great  work  for  the  hard 
of  hearing? 

The  Social  Service  Department  appeals  for 
the  co-operation  of  business  men  who  are  in 
position  to  aid  in  placing  deaf  applicants  in 
positions.  The  Department  already  has  the 
earnest  co-operation  of  various  firms,  but  needs 
many  more.  Will  not  all  the  members  who  are 
in  position  to  do  so  use  their  influence  in  this 
direction  ?  Deafened  men  and  women  can  make 
themselves  exceedingly  valuable  if  given  a 
chance,  and  many  of  them  are  now  coming  to 
this  Department  for  aid.  The  Department  will 
also  be  pleased  to  receive  donations  of  clothing, 
hearing  instruments,  etc.,  for  distribution 
among  needy  deafened  persons  who  may  come 
under  its  observation.  All  articles  of  this 
nature  are  placed  in  the  "Emergency  Closet" 
awaiting  distribution. 


These  bits  of  news  are  from  the  "Bulletin 
Board"  of  the  Chicago  League : 

Good  lip-readers  will  be  given  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  interesting  and  advantageous 
practise  in  the  Series  of  Story  Hours  bv 
Georgene  Faulkner,  "The  Chicago  Story-Lady." 
It  is  not  often  that  lip-readers  have  an  opoor- 
tunity  for  attending  talks  that  are  soecially 
planned  for  their  self-improvement  and  pleas- 
ure, and  it  is  hoped  that  this  unique  exoeriment 
of  Storv  Hours  for  Lip-Readers  will  be  a  suc- 
cess. The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  Story 
Hour  Series,  each  taking  place  at  4  p.  m.  on 
dates  given.  Series  ticket,  $3.00;  single  admis- 
sion, 75  cents. 

November  5,  1920.  Oririn  and  History  of 
Story  Telling:   Primitive  Rhythmic  Stories. 

December  3,  1920.  Program  of  Christmas 
Stories. 

January  7,  1921.    Humorous  Stories. 

February  4,  1921.  Realistic  Stories :  Heroes 
from  History.  Program  of  Lincoln  and  Wash- 
ington Stories. 

March  4,  1921.  Imaginative  Stories:  Old 
Fairy  Tales.  Mythological  and  Legendary 
Stories. 

April  r,  1921.  Bible  Stories :  Old  Testament 
Hero  Tales.  Parables  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

The   Scholarship  Fund   for  our  shut-in  ^irl 


received  contributions  amounting  to  $8.50  dur- 
ing the  month  of  October. 

Six  of  our  public  schools  are  having  even- 
ing classes  in  lip-reading.    Classes  are  held  011 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursda> 
evenings  from  7.30  to  9.00. 


The  Chicago  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing reports  a  total  of  $1,000  cleared  at  its 
Christmas  Sale,  while  the  Speech-Readini: 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  having  a  Christmas  Fair 
for  the  first  time,  cleared  more  than  $600. 
Congratulations  to  both  organizations! 


THE  DUBUQUE  DAY  SCHOOL 

A  clipping  from  the  Times-Journal  of  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  was  recently  sent  to  the  Volta 
Bureau.  It  contained  a  picture  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Dubuque  Day  School  for  the  Deaf,  with 
their  teacher,  Miss  Julia  Dean,  and  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  school's  progress  last  year. 


The  Minneapolis  School  of  Lip-Reading  now 
has  as  an  additional  teacher  one  of  its  former 
pupils.  Miss  Mata  Westerman,  who  recently 
graduated  in  the  normal  class  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco School. 


The  announcement  of  the  opening  of  the 
Syracuse  School  of  Lip-Reading  is  headed  by 
Dr.  Blake's  famous  saying,  "God  never  closes 
a  door  but  He  opens  a  window."  The  principal 
writes:  "As  usual,  Thk  Voi.ta  Rrvirw  is  my 
inspiration." 


The  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  San 
Francisco,  has  recently  published  a  year-book, 
its  official  directory.  The  book  contains  brief 
accounts  of  the  clubs  that  comprise  the  mem- 
bership of  the  federation,  with  pictures  of  tficir 
executive  officers.  Among  the  clubs  listed  is 
the  San  Francisco  League  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing,  with  a  picture  of  its  president,  Mrs. 
John  E.  D.  Trask. 


DEAF 

You  call  me  deaf. 

And  pity  one  of  hearing  quite  bereft, 
As  if  I  had  not  something  greatly  more 
Than  earthly  ears,  within  my  spirit  store. 
For  I  have  my  soul  sense  of  hearing  left. 

You  call  me  deaf. 

And  yet  I  hear,  and  more  than  you  I  gain 

Of  sounds  too  fine  for  mankind's  cruder  ears; 

Who  listens  in  the  spirit  surely  hears 

The  echo  of  some  clear,  sweet  angel  strain. 

Those  are  the  deaf 

Who,  having  ears,  get  all  life's  sad  discords. 
But  hear  not  songs  such  as  the  green  trees  sing. 
Or  catch  the  anthems  with  which  colors  ring. 
N'or  know  the  eloquence  of  unheard  words! 

— Eva  C.  Talcoti. 
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'7  hoid  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession,  from  the  which,  as  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive  counte- 
nance and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavor  themselves,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a  help  and  ornament 
thereunto/' — Bacon. 
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THE  NEW  CLUB-HOUSE  OF  THE  TOLEDO  LEAGUE  FOR 

THE  HARD  OF  HEARING 

By  MRS.  RODNEY  C.  DEWEY 


FROM  VARIOUS  parts  of  the  country 
have  come  letters  and  telegrams  con- 
gratulating us  on  our  club-house,  and 
each  one  has  ended  with,  "Tell  us  how 
you  accomplished  it."  "How  did  you  do 
it  ?"  And  we  don't  know  I  Like  Topsy, 
we  **just  growed."  I  wish  I  could  send 
in  an  impressive  report,  with  "colyums 
of  liggers"  and  deep  underlying  plans, 
but  we  didn't  have  a  "figger"  to  our 
name,  and  no  plans  other  than  to  help 
each  other  and  anybody  else  who  was 
hard  of  hearing.  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  no  reason  why  any  city,  town,  or 
borough  should  not  do  the  same  thing; 
for  we  were  only  a  small  group,  with  no 
special  privileges,  no  money — ^nothing  but 
our  belief  in  fiie  work  and  a  large  cargo 
of  enthusiasm. 

There  were  seven  of  us  when  we  or- 
ganized, in  October,  1919,  and  when  the 
officers  were  elected  there  weren't  many 
left  in  the  main  body  of  workers.  We 
met  at  intervals  and  had  good  times ;  we 
practised  lip-reading;  we  interviewed 
employers  who  were  courteous  and 
skeptical  and  more  or  less  puzzled  when 
we  talked  about  lip-reading.  Others 
joined  us;  we  had  a  scholarship  given 
us ;  we  secured  a  job  for  a  girl.  .  From 
saying,  "Wouldn't  it  be  lovely  if  we 
could  have  a  club-house?"  we  began  to 
say,  "When  we  get  our  club-house." 

Now,  you  know  scientists  account  for 
the  existence  of  everything  by  the  nucleus 
theory,  and  this  thought  was  the  nucleus 


that  attracted  to  itself  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  material  realization. 

In  December,  1919,  we  had  the  chance 
to  rent  a  tiny  apartment  very  cheaply, 
and  we  hardly  let  Opportunity  finish  her 
first  and  only  knock,  so  quickly  did  we 
snap  it  up  for  our  headquarters.  Yet  I 
remember  we  thought  it  a  wild  financial 
plunge  to  pledge  ourselves  for  $30  a 
month.  Up  to  this  time  we  had  not 
thought  of  money  at  all. 

There  were  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen- 
ette. One  room  we  furnished  as  a  bed- 
room; this  we  rented,  thus  helping  pay 
our  rent. 

Right  here  you  will  ask  where  we  got 
the  money  to  furnish  these  rooms.  We 
didn't.  Everybody  donated  something — 
a  chair,  a  bookcase,  a  desk,  a  table,  and 
so  on.  The  result  wasn't  a  "period" 
suite,  but  somehow  it  was  attractive  and 
had  a  "homey"  air,  and  we  were  very 
proud  of  it.    That  was  in  January. 

In  May,  1920,  we  became  incorporated. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  had  grown. 
Our  summer  was  a  happy  one — ^picnics, 
parties,  boat  rides,  lots  of  lip-reading,  em- 
ployers interviewed  and  asking  for  help, 
and  more  members. 

The  building  in  which  we  had  our 
apartment  was  an  old-fashioned  brick 
house,  one  of  the  early  homes  of  Toledo, 
which  had  been  made  into  three  apart- 
ments. Late  in  September  came  a 
change  in  the  management  of  this  build- 
ing.     The   nucleus   theory   was   justify- 
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ing  itself,  and  one  morning  we  woke  up 
with  a  three-year  lease  in  our  pocket— a 
three-year  lease  on  a  thirteen-room  house, 
and  our  treasury  was  a  cipher  with  the 
rim  rubbed  off!  But  before  the  lease 
was  signed  our  rooms  were  all  spoken 
for.  and  we  had  a  tidy  little  waiting  list ; 
so  the  house  will  be  self-supporting. 

Then,  sure  enough,  came  the  question 
of  furnishing.  We  figured  that  we  could 
go  into  debt  and  pay  it  off  in  time,  but 
it  seemed  foolish  to  start  with  such  a 
handicap ;  so  we  announced  that  we  were 
open  for  contributions,  and  they  came. 
Our  largest  check  was  for  $300,  and  there 
were  many  single  dollars,  and  all  given 
from  the  heart.    It  was  beautiful! 

Then  came  our  house-warming;  and 
not  only  our  house  was  warmed,  but  our 
hearts.  The  weather  was  just  as  bad  as 
lake  weather  knows  how  to  be,  but  in 
spite  of  that  fact  our  house  was  packed 
full  all  the  afternoon  and  evening  with 
hearing  people  as  well  as  deafened  ones. 
Otologists  left  their  offices  during  their 


busiest  hours ;  the  newspapers  sent  their 
reporters,  because  they  had  the  vision  of 
what  we  were  trying  to  do ;  and  the  last 
word  was  added  to  our  pride  and  happi- 
ness by  having  Dr.  Goldstein  with  us  as 
our  guest  of  honor.  He  gave  us  a  talk 
that  left  us  breathless  with  enthusiasm 
and  filled  with  the  resolve  to  live  up  to 
what  he  said  of  us.  To  paraphrase  the 
old  ballad:  "Say  we're  weary,  say  we're 
sad,  but — Dr.  Goldstein  praised  ust" 

So  pleased  were  we  with  the  evidence 
of  interest  that  we  decided  to  call  on 
others  and  tell  them  about  the  work  and 
let  them  help  us  if  they  wanted  to.  Up 
to  this  time  we  had  not  asked  for  a  cent, 
and  now  our  appeal  was  for  personal  in- 
terest as  well  as  for  money.  The  re- 
sponse has  been  most  gratifying,  but  I 
hardly  think  we  will  find  it  necessary  to 
do  so  again.  Another  year  we  expect  to 
receive  our  quota  from  the  "Community 
Chest,"  having  been  recc^nized  as  one  of 
the  "worth-while"  organizations  of  the 
city. 

We   have  modeled  our  working  plan 
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after  the  New  York  League,  as  we  feel 
that  they  give  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.  This  club-house  repre- 
sents our  social  work,  and  it  belongs  to 
every  one  who  is  hard  of  hearing. 

Our  scholarship  fund  is  adequate;  we 
are  in  a  position  to  give  lip-reading  to 
any  one  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it. 
Since  the  9th  of  last  January  we  have 
found  work  for  twenty-nine  people — ^all 
kinds  of  work — domestic  service,  office 
work,  sewing,  nursing,  teaching,  com- 
panion, carpenter,  etc.  We  have  placed 
all  our  applicants. 

We  have  practise  classes  in  lip-reading 
three  times  a  week,  at  hours  to  accommo- 
date everybody.  We  have  an  evening 
party  once  a  month,  an  afternoon  card 
party  the  first  Wednesday  in  each  month ; 
we  have  a  class  in  character  analysis  the 
second  and  fourth  Wednesdays,  a  danc- 


ing class  once  a  week,  and  some  other 
things  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

That  is  our  history  up  to  date.  I  have 
told  it  thus  intimately  with  the  hope 
of  encouraging  others  to  start  something. 
Don't  wait  until  you  have  money.  As  I 
think  it  over,  I  am  persuaded  that  money 
is  the  thing  of  least  importance.  Devo- 
tion to  a  cause,  measured  in  time  and 
service,  is  far  more  valuable.  If  we  have 
achieved  a  measure  of  success  in  Toledo, 
it  is  because  of  the  untiring  effort  and  the 
unflagging  enthusiasm  of  these  glorious 
men  and  women. 

Here's  a  slogan  for  you : 

Bite  off  more  than  you  can  chew. 

Then  chew  it. 
Plan  for  more  than  you  can  do, 

Then  do  it. 
Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star. 
Keep  your  seat,  and  there  you  are ! 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PSYCHOLOGY 

OF  THE  DEAF  CHILD* 

By  W.  CAREY  ROE.  B.  A, 


THE  DIFFICULTY  of  attempting  a  psy- 
chological study  of  the  deaf  child  is 
obvious.  The  data  available  have  to  be 
obtained  from  observation  alone,  and  to 
reach  any  conclusions  at  all  it  is  neces- 
sary to  exercise  somewhat  the  art  of  im- 
aginative introspection.  One  feels  rather 
in  the  position  of  a  man  who  attempts  to 
examine  the  stars  through  a  defective 
telescope.  But  there  are  certain  general 
observations  which  I  think  it  is  permissi- 
ble to  make  on  the  effect  which  the  con- 
sequences, direct  and  indirect,  of  deaf- 
ness have  on  the  individual  child. 

I  propose  to  confine  my  remarks  to  ob- 
servations on  the  child  who  is  bom  deaf 
or  becomes  deaf  at  an  age  when  auditory 
impressions  can  have  had  no  effect  on  the 
mind.  The  semi-mute  and  the  semi-deaf, 
therefore,  belong  to  another  category  out- 
side the  purview  of  this  paper.  The  im- 
mediate direct  and  indirect  consequences 
of  the  physical  defect  of  deafness  can  be 
stated  fairly  simply.  The  mind  of  the 
deaf  cannot  be  reached  by  auditory  stim- 

*  Read  before  the  Xational  College  of  Teach- 
ers of  the  Deaf,  Birmingham,  England,  1920. 


uli;  the  mind  is,  therefore,  deprived  ab- 
solutely of  auditory  impressions,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  any  concept  of  which 
sound  is  an  element  to  be  conceived  in 
full.  These  consequences  are  invariable 
and  can  never  be  overcome,  though  they 
may  be  mitigated.  The  deaf  child,  there- 
fore, is  unable  to  obtain  through  hear- 
ing a  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
spoken  language,  and  because  of  the  lack 
of  auditory  stimuli  the  child  fails  to  ex- 
ercise by  imitation  the  organs  of  speech, 
with  which  he  may  be  perfectly  endowed. 
This  failure  to  speak  is  an  indirect  conse- 
quence of  deafness,  and  under  favorable 
conditions  can  be  successfully  overcome. 
But  the  effect  of  these  direct  and  in- 
direct consequences  of  deafness  on  the 
mind  is  far  more  difficult  to  ascertain  and 
define.  A  deaf  baby  has  exactly  the  same 
mental  and  physical  potentialities,  ex- 
cluding what  I  have  just  stated,  as  a  hear- 
ing child.  The  mind  exists  and  is  capable 
of  development;  the  same  feelings,  the 
same  emotions,  the  same  desires,  the 
same  inclinations  and  powers  which  ani- 
mate the  mind  of  a  hearing  child  are  in- 
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herent  in  the  mind  of  a  deaf  baby.  Any 
and  every  physical  or  mental  quality 
which  is  not  dependent  on  the  power  to 
appreciate  sound  is  existent,  and  is  as 
capable  of  development  in  the  deaf  as  in 
the  hearing.  Periodically  the  newspapers 
of  this  country  call  our  attention  to  deaf 
footballers,  deaf  dreamers,  deaf  garden- 
ers, and  deaf  weddings.  This  sharing  of 
interests  with  the  hearing  community, 
instead  of  being  extraordinary,  is  in 
reality  merely  a  proof  of  the  existence  of 
powers  and  inclinations  which  are  not  in 
themselves  dependent  on  hearing  for  de- 
velopment. Were  our  attention  to  be 
called  to  a  deaf-born  opera  singer  or  a 
deaf  musician,  then,  perhaps,  there  would 
be  room  for  astonishment. 

The  average  deaf  child  is  born,  as  I 
have  said,  with  potentialities  similar  to 
those  possessed  by  a  hearing  child,  and  as 
the  senses  begin  to  function  as  the  result 
of  external  stimuli,  sense  impressions  are 
produced  and  the  acquirement  is  com- 
menced of  sense  experience;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  deaf  this  sense  experience  is 
limited  by  the  exclusion  of  all  auditory 
stimuli,  and  consequently,  in  the  bulk, 
the  amount  of  sense  experience  gained  in 
the  first  few  years  of  life  by  a  deaf  child 
must  be  less,  merely  because  of  the  re- 
striction in  the  avenues  of  approach  to 
the  mind,  than  is  the  case  with  the  hear- 
ing child.  At  the  same  time  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  I  think,  that  very  early  the 
sense  of  vision  in  the  deaf  begins  to  play 
by  necessity  a  more  prominent  part  in 
the  acquirement  of  sense  impressions. 
The  very  dependence  on  visual  impres- 
sion leads  to  a  more  extended  exercise 
and  use  of  the  visual  sense.  A  young 
deaf  child  will  learn  very  early  to  differ- 
entiate anger  and  joy  in  its  mother  and 
father  by  visual  impression  alone,  while 
a  hearing  child  will  tend  to  depend  more 
on  the  sound  of  the  voice.  But  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  extended  use  of  the  visual 
sense  are  limited  by  the  absence  of  that 
explanatory  interplay  of  spoken  language 
which  takes  place  in  the  case  of  the  hear- 
ing child,  who,  though  using  the  visual 
sense  less,  yet  obtains  more  mental  profit 
from  visual  impressions  than  does  the 
deaf  child. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  sense  impres- 
sions gained  in  the  early  years  of  life 


through  the  remaining  senses  of  touch, 
smell,  and  taste  differ  to  any  great  extent 
from  those  gained  by  the  hearing  child, 
though  here  again  the  absence  of  lan- 
guage as  an  explanatory  medium  and  as 
a  means  of  clarifying  and  fixing  such  im- 
pressions tends  to  minimize  their  value. 

The  mere  loss  of  the  power  to  appre- 
ciate sound  would  not  be  of  very  much 
importance  to  the  mind  of  the  individual, 
did  not  this  loss  carry  with  it  a  still 
greater  consequence.  Deafness  in  itself 
prevents  the  enjoyment  of  musical  sound 
and  the  sounds  of  nature ;  it  prevents  one 
from  realizing  to  the  full  a  concept  of 
which  sound  forms  a  part,  but  the  loss  to 
the  individual  of  these  impressions  would 
not  in  itself  have  a  very  great  effect  on 
mind  development.  But,  unfortunately 
for  the  deaf  child,  the  power  of  reaching 
the  mind  by  vocal  utterance  through  the 
sense  of  hearing  has  been  used  for  pur- 
poses other  than  the  merely  physical. 
While  a  series  of  sounds  may  strike  us  as 
pleasant  or  harsh,  it  is  not  the  pleasure  or 
the  pain  which  the  sound  makes  on  the 
mind  that  is  of  value — in  fact,  the  mind 
tends  to  disregard  the  physical  side  of 
speech  altogether — but  it  is  the  meaning 
which  by  arbitrary  association  has  be- 
come attached  to  various  sounds  that  the 
mind  looks  for  and  appreciates.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  point  out  here  the  enor- 
mous advantage  which  hearing  and 
speech  combined  have  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication over  any  other  system.  The 
ease  of  production  and  the  ease  of  acqui- 
sition make  speech  an  ideal  method  of 
representing  meanings  for  the  hearing 
and  speaking  child.  But  it  is  not  only  as 
a  means  of  communication,  but  as  a 
means  of  thought,  that  spoken  language 
is  used. 

Language  of  some  kind  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  any  high  development  of 
thought.  And  by  language  is  meant  any- 
thing which  is  used  consciously  as  a  sig^ 
to  recall  or  to  represent  a  meaning  either 
to  the  mind  or  to  others.  All  kinds  of 
language  are  really  a  series  of  signs,  and 
spoken  and  written  language  are  highly 
developed  systems  of  signs,  signs  which 
in  themselves  have  no  meaning  apart 
from  that  given  to  them  arbitrarily  and 
conventionally  by  those  who  use  them. 
In    addition,    gestures,    pictures,    visual 
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images,  finger-spelling,  if  used  as  signs  to 
represent  a  meaning,  are  language.  Lan- 
guage signs  do  not  represent  things  them- 
selves, but  they  recall  to  the  mind  the 
meaning  which  the  mind  has  already 
formed  of  those  things.  Things  and 
words  of  themselves  are  of  no  value;  it 
is  only  the  meanings,  the  full  concepts, 
of  things  to  which  we  attach  words,  so 
as  to  fix  the  meaning  easily  in  the  mind, 
that  make  thought  possible.  Some  sys- 
tem of  signs  is  absolutely  essential  if 
thought  is  to  take  place,  and  obviously  a 
system  of  signs  which  can  indicate  easily, 
and  without  any  physical  distractions  of 
production,  all  and  every  shade  of  mean- 
ing is  essential,  if  clear  and  advanced 
thought  is  to  take  place. 

Now,  the  environment  of  the  hearing  ^ 
child  is  in  favor  of  an  early  and  easy  ac- 
quisition of  a  knowledge  of  these  spoken 
sig^s  which  are  to  form  the  counters  of 
the  mind.  Words  and  sentences  are  re- 
iterated and  repeated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  the  child  itself  to  establish,  with- 
out conscious  effort,  the  necessary  con- 
nection between  words  and  meanings. 
The  receptivity  of  the  mind  is  extraordi- 
nary, and  a  child  of  three  has  a  fairly 
large  vocabulary,  and  uses  sentence 
forms  with  a  good  deal  of  ease  and 
fluency. 

In  this  connection  I  recently  came 
across  a  case  illustrating  the  effect  of  en- 
vironment, and  the  acquisitive  power  of 
the  young  child  where  language  is  con- 
cerned. A  hearing  boy  of  three  and  a 
half  years  was  brought  to  this  country 
from  Brazil,  and  the  only  language  which 
he  understood  and  spoke  at  the  time  was 
Portuguese.  After  three  months,  in  an 
environment  of  English,  he  had  acquired 
an  understanding  of  our  language  and 
spoke  it  as  well  as  any  English  child  of 
the  same  age,  and,  further,  he  had  for- 
gotten almost  completely  all  the  Portu- 
guese he  had  ever  learnt. 

Again,  we  admitted  a  child  of  five  into 
school  six  months  after  becoming  deaf, 
yet  it  was  some  weeks  before  this  girl 
used  spoken  language,  and  even  then  we 
were  only  favored  with  odd  words  and 
phrases — nothing  like  what  one  would 
expect  from  a  child  of  that  age.  So  that 
a  hearing  child  not  only  requires  an  en- 
vironment  which   will  provide  auditory 


stimuli,  but  it  is  dei)endent  on  the  con- 
tinuance and  maintenance  of  that  envi- 
ronment for  some  years  before  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  spoken  language  can  be 
said  to  be  absolutely  fixed  in  the  mind. 

There  is  no  direct  connection  between 
hearing  and  mind  development;  the  ex- 
istence of  the  fomier  does  not  necessarily 
entail  successful  mind  development,  nor 
does  the  power  of  speech,  a  flow  of  lan- 
guage, imply  in  the  possessor  any  neces- 
sarily high  degree  of  intelligence,  but  it 
is  mainly  by  means  of  the  language  ac- 
quired through  hearing  that  the  mental 
processes  of  the  child  are  brought  into 
play  and  developed  to  an  extent  which 
at  five  years  of  age  makes  the  deaf  child 
of  the  same  age  appear  in  some  respects 
backward  by  comparison.  Restricted 
mental  development,  however,  is  not  a 
natural  consequence  of  deafness ;  it  is  an 
unnatural  consequence.  The  every-day 
environment  of  life,  with  all  that  it  im- 
plies, is  in  favor  of  the  hearing  child ;  it 
has  been  made,  and  has  been  developed 
so  as  to  provide  mental  food  and  the 
wherewithal  to  digest  it  for  people  who 
can  hear. 

The  deaf  child,  who  begins  with  poten- 
tialities and  powers  similar  to  his  hear- 
ing brother  and  sister,  is  placed  in  this 
very  same  environment,  which,  save  for 
providing  for  the  acquirement  of  some 
sense  experience,  does  not  enable  the 
child  to  acquire  the  means  of  digesting 
to  the  same  extent  the  plentiful  mental 
food  which  surrounds  him.  The  lan- 
guage acquisitive  power  is  there,  but  the 
ordinary  average  environment  is  unsuit- 
able, and  consequently  this  power  is  not 
brought  fully  into  play. 

Clearly,  if  the  young  deaf  child  is  to 
develop,  pari  passu,  with  the  hearing 
child,  one  of  two  things  must  happen: 
Either  we  must  change  the  language  en- 
vironment into  a  completely  visual  en- 
vironment or  the  child  must  be  taught  to 
take  advantage  of  the  existing  environ- 
ment by  means  of  a  sense  other  than 
hearing.  The  former  would  be  attained 
by  the  use  of  finger-spelling  and  signs  or 
by  written  language,  the  latter  by  the  oral 
method.  But  in  either  case  the  deaf  will 
be  at  a  disadvantage,  as  a  change  of  en- 
vironment can  only  be  of  a  limited  kind, 
while  an   interpretation  of  the  existing 
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environment  through  another  sense  has 
obvious  limitations. 

However,  it  is  not  part  of  this  paper  to 
suggest  which  of  these  two  courses  should 
be  adopted;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
change  of  environment  or  the  instruction 
of  the  visual  sense,  whichever  is  decided 
upon,  should  begin  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  so  as  to  provide  the  child  with 
those  mental  counters  which  will  enable 
the  mental  processes  to  develop  to  their 
fullest  extent,  and  to  allow  of  a  free  in- 
terchange of  ideas  and  thoughts.  Failing 
siich  a  change  of  environment  or  failing 
the  adaptation  of  the  child  to  environ- 
ment, it  is  obvious  that  very  early  the 
deaf  child  begins  to  suffer  in  comparison 
with  the  hearing  child,  by  the  limitation 
which  the  absence  of  a  fluent  means  of 
communication  and  of  thought  and  the 
consequent  inability  to  enter  fully  into 
the  surrounding  environment  places  on 
the  mind. 

The  relatives  and  friends  do  undoubt- 
edly make  an  effort  to  develop  the  native 
intelligence  of  their  deaf  baby,  and  the 
varying  success  which  attends  those  ef- 
forts is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the 
ability  of  the  parents  to  adapt  themselves 
to  its  visual  needs. 

Professor  Dewey  in  one  of  his  books 
says :  "A  being  who  could  not  think  with- 
out training  could  never  be  trained  to 
think;  one  may  have  to  learn  to  think 
well,  but  not  to  think." 

Obviously  a  deaf  child  in  the  early 
years  of  life  thinks.  The  mind  is  not 
still ;  the  mental  processes  are  set  in  prog- 
ress by  the  stimuli  of  the  surrounding 
environment,  and  up  to  a  certain  stage 
mental  development  follows  on  the  same 
lines  as  in  the  case  of  the  hearing  child. 
The  use  and  training  of  the  ear  as  a 
means  of  impression  takes  time,  but  when 
the  auditory  environment  begins  to  have 
its  effect  through  cumulative  repetition, 
then  the  mind  of  the  deaf  child  loses  by 
comparison  the  advantage  which  lan- 
guage bestows. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  lan- 
guage of  some  kind  is  necessary  for 
thought.  The  acquisition  of  spoken  lan- 
guage by  natural  means  is  outside  the 
scope  of  possibility  in  the  case  of  the 
deaf  child,  who  is  consequently  restricted 
to  natural  gesture,  visual  images,  and  pic- 


tures. These  forms  of  language— these 
means  of  communication — suffice  only 
for  thought  of  an  elementary  kind.  They 
are,  as  signs  of  a  meaning,  cumbersome 
inconvenient,  and  difficult  to  combine 
None  of  them  has  been  developed  into  a 
universal  conventional  system  of  "signs  " 
and  consequently,  as  a  means  of  commu- 
nication and  of  thought,  they  are,  as  com- 
pared with  spoken  language,  of  very  lim- 
ited value.  But,  such  as  they  are  they 
are  all  upon  which  the  mind  of  a  deaf 
child  has  to  develop,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  the  intelligence  of  pupils  on  admis- 
sion is  as  high  as  it  is. 

We  recently  admitted  a  boy  of  five 
years  of  age.  He  had  a  tearful  separa- 
tion, at  which  I  was  present,  from  his 
father,  and  for  one  reason  or  another  I 
did  not  see  the  boy  for  two  or  three  days. 
Immediately  on  seeing  me  again,  he  came 
up,  and,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
front  entrance,  he  held  up  his  hand  and 
beckoned  with  his  finger.  Quite  obvi- 
ously he  was  trying  to  express  the  desire, 
"I  want  my  father.'^  The  sight  of  me 
undoubtedly  recalled  to  his  mind  the 
visual  image  of  his  father,  and  as  he  con- 
nected the  disappearance  with  me  he  nat- 
urally thought  I  could  secure  a  return  of 
his  parent.  Clearly,  a  hearing  child  in 
possession  of  spoken  language  could  not 
have  reasoned  better;  but  the  limited 
number  of  signs  for  meanings  prevented 
a  development  of  the  train  of  thought 
beyond  the  immediate  past  and  present, 
and  also  prevented  an  explanation  which 
would  have  reassured  the  child  that  his 
father  would  return  to  fetch  him  at  holi- 
day times. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  simile, 
but  a  deaf  child's  mind  appears  to  me  to 
resemble  a  cart  with  very  imperfect, 
small,  wobbly  wheels,  and  the  cart  is  al- 
ways going  uphill  with  the  brake  jammed 
on  hard.  The  provision  of  good  wheels, 
well  oiled,  is  the  earliest  and  immediate 
requirement  of  our  pupils  when  they 
arrive  at  school,  so  that  the  processes  of 
the  mind  may  go  full  speed  ahead. 

Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  this  re-- 
stricted  means  of  communication  and  re- 
stricted means  of  thought  on  the  proc- 
esses of  the  mind  ?  The  extent  of  the 
effect  will,  of  course,  vary  in  proportion 
to  the  success  which  attends  the  efforts 
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of  the  relatives  to  adapt  the  child  to  its 
environment. 

We  have  attempted  in  our  own  schools 
to  test  the  intelligence  of  some  of  our 
younger  pupils  by  the  Binet  Simon  tests. 
It  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  adapt  the 
tests  so  that  the  pupils  could  understand 
them,  though  the  variation  in  the  form 
of  the  questions  is,  of  course,  an  admis- 
sion of  an  abnormality.  While  the  tests 
were  not  sufficient  to  give  any  conclusive 
evidence,  the  results  seemed  to  justify 
two  conclusions :  The  response  was  fairly 
uniform,  but  was  not  based  so  much  on  the 
aee  of  the  pupils  as  on  the  period  at  school. 
Children  of  six,  seven,  or  eight  who  had 
been  at  school  for  one  year  approxi- 
mated in  their  response  to  the  s^me  level. 

And  the  conclusion  that  I  draw  from 
this  somewhat  meager  evidence  is  that 
the  mind  of  a  deaf  child,  without  special 
instruction,  can  and  will  develop  in  an 
ordinary  environment  to  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  attainment,  but  that  advance  be- 
yond this  standard  is  almost  impossible 
without  conventional  language.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  the  intelligence  of  all  pupils 
of  varying  ages  on  admission  is  the  same, 
but  I  do  think  that  the  intelligence  of  a 
child  of  eight  is  but  little  in  advance  of 
its  intelligence  at  the  age  of  five,  and  it 
is  certainly  a  fact  that  the  difference  in 
mental  activity  between  a  deaf  child  and 
a  hearing  child  is  much  less  at  three  than 
it  is  at  eight  years  of  age. 

A  second  inference  which  we  made 
was  this :  The  response  to  tests  based  on 
the  development  of  the  mind  by  sense  ex- 
perience, quite  apart  from  language,  was 
up  to  the  average  of  hearing  children. 
This  would  seem  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  the  early  years  the  deaf  child 
responds  as  well  to  stimuli  which  appeal 
to  the  mind  in  equal  terms  as  does  the 
hearing  child.  This  conclusion  is  sup- 
ported by  class-room  experience. 

On  coming  to  school,  the  average  hear- 
ing child  knows  as  little  about  numbers 
and  reading  as  the  deaf  child.  In  these 
subjects,  in  a  sense,  we  may  say  that  the 
deaf  and  the  hearing  child  start  level. 
Now,  we  have  been  repeatedly  assured 
by  students  and  teachers  from  training 
colleges  and  schools  that  the  attainments 
of  our  junior  pupils,  two  or  three  years 
at  school,  is  quite  the  ecjual,  in  those  two 


subjects,  of  hearing  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  mere  manipula- 
tion of  figures,  the  early  understanding 
and  recognition  of  printed  words  by  as- 
sociation, as  physical  and  mental  acts, 
can  be  as  wtII  accomplished  by  a  deaf  as 
a  hearing  child.  But  when  these  subjects 
reach  a  certain  stage,  where  a  fluent  and 
exact  means  of  communication  is  essen- 
tial for  further  development,  then  the 
rate  of  progress  by  the  deaf  child  slows 
down,  and  the  hearing  child  goes  ahead 
at  a  much  quicker  pace. 

And  in  general  I  think  we  may  infer 
that  the  effect  of  the  consequences  of 
deafness  on  the  mind  processes  as  a 
whole  is  to  retard  their  development. 

As  the  child  gets  older,  the  rate  of  re- 
tardation increases — that  is,  provided  the 
child  still  remains  in  the  same  restricted 
state  of  language  environment — and  in 
time  the  mind  tends  to  become  more  and 
more  difficult  to  stimuhte.  Restx)nse  to 
stimuli  is  dependent  on  the  aopercention 
masses  in  the  mind,  and  a  limitation  in 
the  number  and  extent  of  these  masses 
restricts  the  mind's  response  to  a  very 
limited  kind  of  stimuli. 

The  mind  becomes  used  to  accenting 
things  without  question,  especially  wh'»re 
such  things  do  not  affect  the  immediate 
interest  of  th^  individual :  thinking  is  left 
to  others  and  the  results  of  their  thought, 
however  erroneous,  are  ar»t  to  be  ac- 
cepted without  que<^tion.  This  f'»iling  i^ 
by  no  means  limited  to  deaf  children — it 
is  a  result  which  is  more  noticeable  in 
deaf  children — but  in  hearing  people, 
where  from  one  reason  or  another  the 
mind  is  not  stimulated  into  and  accu«N- 
tomed  to  reflective  thought,  the  same 
faih'ng,  but  without  a  similar  justification, 
occurs. 

It  is  impossible  to  deal  here  in  detail 
with  the  effect  which  the  consequences  of 
deafness  hnve  on  each  of  the  various 
processes  of  the  mind.  The  powers  of 
memory,  observation,  imagination,  atten- 
tion, are  all  affected  more  or  less  by  be- 
ing animated  by  a  different  kind  of  stim- 
uli and  by  the  limitation  which  the  pov- 
erty of  natural,  as  distinct  from  conven- 
tional, language  places  on  their  exercise. 
It  muFt  suffice  for  me  to  indicate  one  \vay 
in  which  one  of  the  processes  of  the  mind 
is  restricted. 
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The  earliest  manifestations  of  intel- 
lectual life  are  associated  with  the  in- 
stincts of  curiosity  and  wonder.  A  hear- 
ing child  sees,  hears,  or  feels  something 
which  arouses  its  curiosity.  Spoken  lan- 
guage enables  it  to  satisfy  that  curiosity 
by  appealing  to  those  within  its  environ- 
ment for  explanation.  If  the  mind  is  not 
satisfied,  the  query  is  put  again  and  again, 
in  an  eternal  "Why?"  and  "What  for?" 
Now,  the  basis  of  reflective  thought, 
the  highest  form  of  thought,  is  this  in- 
stinct of  curiosity  and  wonder;  once  a 
child  begins  to  wonder,  to  seek  for  an  ex- 
planation of  a  consequence  which  is  not 
apparent,  the  mind  has  begun  a  process 
of  reflection  which  by  exercise  and  de- 
velopment will  lead  later  to  a  reasoning 
out  for  itself  of  the  answers  or  conse- 
quences which  in  the  early  years  of  life 
have  to  be  obtained  from  others. 

Now,  the  deaf  child  is  curious,  the  deaf 
child  wonders,  but  the  exercise  of  this 
instinct  is  curtailed  and  limited  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  fluent  means  of  communica- 
tion and  by  the  absence  of  a  good  means 
whereby  reflective  thought  can  develop. 
Unfortunately,  by  the  time  pupils  come 
to  school  those  things  about  which  young 
children  are  curious  have  lost  that  fresh- 
ness which  they  offered  in  early  days. 
Rut  it  is  essential  that  we  should  insure 
in  our  teaching,  if  we  wish  to  develop  the 
power  of  reflective  thought,  that  the  basis 
of  such  thought  is  stimulated  and  exer- 
cised. 

Such  questions  as  self-control,  will- 
power, and  the  formation  of  character 
are  also  not  only  dependent  on  inherent 
qualities  but  on  environmental  influences. 
Peculiar  qualities  which  are  sometimes 
attributed  to  the  deaf  are  not  a  necessary 
concomitant  of  deafness.  The  misunder- 
standings and  unconscious  rebuffs  which 
a  deaf  child  experiences  in  his  home  en- 
vironment must  be  very  trying  to  the  pa- 
tience, and  it  is  no  wonder  that  occasion- 
ally a  demonstration  of  protest  in  the 
only  possible  way  available  takes  place. 
N'ow,  I  have  attempted  to  describe  very 
briefly  what  are  the  general  effects  of 
deafness  on  the  mind  of  the  deaf  child, 
and  in  conclusion  I  should  like  to  sum  up 
what  appear  to  me  to  be  some  of  the 
needs  of  the  child  in  order  to  overcome 
those  effects. 


Firstly,  the  child  possesses,  on  coming 
to  school,  a  good  deal  of  sense  experi- 
ence, but  It  requires  to  be  named  in  con- 
ventional terms  of  language.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  interest  attached  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  this  sense  experience  has 
worn  off,  but  it  can  and  must  be  aroused, 
so  that  all  the  meanings  which  ^re  al- 
ready existent  in  the  mind  can  be  as  viv- 
idly as  possible  associated  with  the  lan- 
guage which  is  being  learnt  for  the  first 
time.  Unless  the  language  we  teach  is  so 
associated  with  meanings  that  the  words 
themselves  early  begin  to  imoly  meanings 
of  a  definite  kind,  then  that  language  will 
not  be  used  by  the  mind  for  mental  de- 
velopment. The  existing  cumbersome 
forms  of  language  will  continue  to  be 
used,  and  consequently  the  main  purpose 
of  language  instruction  will  be  missed. 

The  deaf  child  needs  in  the  early  stages 
of  mental  development  an  intermediary 
to  connect  up  his  sense  experience  with 
conventional  language.  But  the  difficulty 
is  to  insure  that  the  langinge  is  given  in 
such  a  way  that  the  thoughts  in  the  mind 
are,  as  it  were,  glued  on  to  the  appropri- 
ate words.  A  deaf  child  at  ho^i-  lives  in 
an  environment  of  lip-movemert  and  of 
written  words  also  very  probably,  but  he 
gets  next  to  nothing  out  of  it.  Not  be- 
cause he  is  incapable  of  doirg  ^o.  but  be- 
cause no  effort  has  been  made  to  encour- 
age the  child  to  make  the  nece'^sary  con- 
nection between  the  visual  signs  and  the 
meanings  they  convey. 

The  mind  is  full  of  concents  formed 
from  visual  and  tactual  impres^^ions,  and 
the  recall  to  the  mind  of  those  concepts 
has  of  necessity  to  be  made  in  the  class- 
room— though  as  many  as  possible  should 
be  recalled  in  the  appropriite  surround- 
ings. To  achieve  this  recall  it  is  essential 
to  bring  before  the  child  a  visual  stimu- 
lus— a  picture,  or  a  series  of  pictures. 
The  best  way  of  doing  this  is  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  primordial  sense  of  motor 
activity.  Let  the  children  do  things,  let 
them  perform  dramatically  the  action, 
the  story,  or  let  them  see  the  story  in  a 
series  of  pictures.  In  any  event,  we  must 
arouse  in  the  mind  of  the  child  the  neces- 
sary concept,  as  complete  as  possible,  if 
the  meaning  of  the  word  or  the  sentence 
is  to  be  a  real  and  live  one. 
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Secondly,  the  innate  mental  qualities 
which  we  know  must  exist  in  the  mind  of 
tlie  child  have  to  be  stimulated — their  de- 
velopment, as  I  have  shown,  is  dependent 
on  the  existence  of  language  in  some 
form ;  but,  unless  those  mental  activities 
are  stimulated  into  using  the  language  we 
place  before  the  child,  the  thought  proc- 
esses will  be  as  limited  in  development  as 
ever.  We  must  insure  that  the  powers  and 
the  tendencies  of  the  mind — curiosity, 
imagination,  observation — are  aroused ; 
for  unless  they  are  exercised,  then  the 
language  can  be  nothing  but  a  matter  of 
learning  by  rote,  parrot  fashion,  a  num- 
ber of  words  and  sentence  forms. 

Thirdly,  the  provision  is  necessary  of 
an  environment  which  will  insure  to  the 
deaf  child  the  necessary  stimuli,  which 
will  not  only  enable  the  child  to  acquire 
language  in  as  natural  a  way  as  possible, 
but  will  call  at  all  times  for  the  exercise 
and  use  of  that  language  on  the  part  of 
the  child.     The  most  natural  and  ideal 
place  for  this  environment  would  be,  of 
course,  the  home  of  the  child,  and  the 
time  for  language  acquirement  the  early 
years  of  life.     Failing  such  an  environ- 
ment in  the  home,  we  are  faced,  under 
present  circumstances,  with  an  inevitable 
retardation  in  mind  development,  unless 
deaf  children  can  be  placed  in  nursery 
schools   at   a   very   early   age   and   sur- 
rounded by  those  stimuli  which  will  train 
the  visual  and  tactual  senses  for  the  pur- 
])Ose  of  enabling  the  child  to  acquire  some 
form  of  language  which  can  be  developed 
and  used  when  the  child  comes  to  school. 
We  must  remember  that  any  physical  ef- 
fort in  the  processes  of  understanding  or 
producing  language  is  a  handicap  and  a 
distraction  to  thought.    The  physical  side 
of  language  must  be  absolutely  subcon- 
scious and  mechanical,  if  the  mind  is  to 
concentrate  on  the  meaning. 

Again,  the  environment  must  be  a  nat- 
ural one,  if  the  language  is  to  meet  the 
existing  needs  of  the  child.  The  sense 
experience  existing  in  the  mind  is  formed 
from  sense  impressions  acquired  easily 
and  naturally.  We  must  use  and  develop 
that  sense  exi)erience  as  far  as  possible. 
Apperception  masses  have  been  formed 
in  the  mind,  and  the  association  of  con- 
ventional language  with  these  will  insure 
a  more  natural  response  and  use  of  lan- 


guage than  do  the  usual  limited  sense  im- 
pressions obtainable  in  a  school. 

It  may  be  asked  what  kind  of  language 
environment  could  be  considered  as  suit- 
able to  the  mental  needs  of  a  deaf  child. 
This  raises  a  consideration  of  methods, 
and  into  that  problem  I  do  not  propose  to 
delve ;  but,  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  one 
essential  that  must  be  observed,  whatever 
the  method  chosen,  if  the  child  is  to  reap 
the  fullest  benefit.  Impression  should 
precede  the  demand  for  expression,  but 
the  language  fonns — the  signs  for  lan- 
guage, whether  spoken,  finger-spelled,  as 
gesture,  or  written — that  are  put  before 
the  child  must  not  only  appeal  frequently 
to  the  visual  sense  in  such  a  way  that  a 
meaning  is  apparent,  but  these  signs  must 
be  clear  and  definite,  if  the  impressions 
made  are  to  be  reproduced  accurately. 
An  inaccurate  impression  will  result  in 
inaccurate  expression.  There  is  always 
a  danger  that  in  teaching  we  may  accept 
too  readily  an  approximate  expression, 
on  the  analogy  of  the  hearing  child's 
early  efforts,  and  forget  the  possibility 
that  the  false  expression  may  be  the  re- 
sult, not  of  approximate  imitation,  but  of 
correct  imitation  of  an  approximate  im- 
pression. 

The  frequent  repetitions  which  help  to 
bring  about  the  natural  acquirement  of 
language  in  the  hearing  child  have  to  be 
telescoped  into  the  limited  repetitions  of 
a  class-room.  We  may  agree  that  a  deaf 
child  is  entitled  to  a  similar  number  of 
repetitions,  but  the  plain  fact  is,  the  aver- 
age child  never  will  and  never  can.  under 
present  conditions,  receive  them. 

We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  insure 
that  the  language  we  teach,  directly  or  in- 
cidentally, is  given  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  up  for  the  absence  of  repetitive  ef- 
fect. A  conscious  reception  of  an  im- 
pression by  a  child,  where  a  deliberate 
effort  is  made,  has  to  take  the  place  of 
many  similar  unconscious  receptions  by 
a  younger  child.  I  do  not  mean  the  mind 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  method 
of  reception,  but  the  actual  reception. 
And  here  we  must  help  the  child  by  mak- 
ing sure  of  the  clarity  of  the  impression, 
and  by  calling  for  conscious  mental  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  child  to  absorb  the  im- 
pression. 

There  appears  to  nie  to  be  a  wide  field 
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of  inquiry  in  experimental  psychology 
awaiting  the  keen  investigator.  The  use 
of  the  visual  and  tactual  senses  for  lan- 
guage acquisition  by  the  deaf  child  is  es- 
sential, but  we  know  comparatively  little 
about  the  use  of  these  senses  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  would  be  interesting  and  valu- 
able to  know  under  what  circumstances 
a  visual  impression  is  most  lasting  and 
enduring.  We  can*t  afford  to  waste  ef- 
fort, and  we  ought  to  discover  what  are 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  for  se- 
curing the  retention  of  a  visual  impres- 
sion. 

I  would  like  to  see  experiments  carried 
out  to  test  the  effect,  for  instance,  of  a 
series  of  impressions  made  under  vary- 
ing conditions.  For  example,  what  is  the 
best  way  of  insuring  the  retention  of  lan- 
guage forms  as,  say,  arc  associated  with 
a  sequence  of  ideas  in  a  story?  We  can 
tell  children  a  story,  we  can  secure  their 
interest,  we  can  amuse  them,  but  we  may 
not  necessarily  be  teaching  the  language 
we  wish  the  children  to  grasp  for  future 
use. 

What  are  the  best  circumstances  in 
which  to  give  that  language,  so  as  to  in- 
sure the  least  number  of  repetitions  being 
necessary  and  to  obtain  the  most  lasting 
impression  ?  Should  we  give  it  by  speech- 
reading  alone  ?  Should  we  use  pictures  ? 
Should  we  demand  reproduction  by  the 
child  in  speech,  writing,  or  drawing? 
Should  we  dramatize  the  story  or  let  the 
children  do  so?  Different  teachers  will 
favor  different  methods;  but  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  child  we  have 
to  consider,  and  experiment  which  will 
lead  us  to  know  the  particular  bias  of  the 
child  is  not  a  waste  of  time,  but  an  abso- 
lute necessity,  if  we  are  to  make  real  edu- 
cational progress. 

Finally,  I  would  urge  the  need  for  a 
more  careful  study  of  the  deaf  child. 
The  same  environment  evokes  a  widely 
differing  response  with  different  children. 
A  lack  of  response  is  not  necessarily  evi- 
dence of  limited  powers  of  thought;  it 
may  be  and  frequently  is  due  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  existing  stimuli  to  arouse  those 
mind  processes  which  we  know  are  ex- 
istent if  we  can  only  reach  them. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  mental 
potentialities  of  the  deaf  child  are  not 
subnormal — they  are  normal — and  that 
any   limitation    on    the    development    of 


those  potentialities  is  imposed  from  with- 
out and  not  from  within.  A  high  stand- 
ard of  attainment  may  not  be  possible  to 
every  child,  it  is  not  possible  to  every 
hearing  child,  but  the  development  of  ex- 
isting powers  is  possible,  provided  that 
certain  conditions  are  fulfilled.  The  pro- 
vision of  those  conditions  is  almost 
wholly  at  present  the  province  of  the 
school. 

Let  us  have,  therefore,  as  our  main 
aim,  not  a  speaking  child,  not  a  signing 
child,  not  a  child  who  can  write  or  read, 
but  a  child  whose  thought  processes  are 
active  and  responsive,  and  a  child  who  is 
able,  within  the  physical  limit  alone  that 
deafness  imposes,  to  respond  of  his  own 
volition  and  through  his  own  powers, 
without  external  assistance,  to  the  ordi- 
nary every-day  environment  of  life. 

A  NEW  INSTRUMENT  TO  AID 
THE  HEARING 

Readers  of  The  Volta  Review  will 
be  interested  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Earl  C. 
Hanson,  the  inventor  of  the  piloting  cable 
recently  laid  in  New  York  Harbor  to 
assist  in  guiding  ships  during  a  fog  or 
darkness,  has  completed  an  instrument  to 
aid  defective  hearing. 

The  Western  Electric  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  the  Bell  telephone,  have 
agreed  to  construct  Mr.  Hanson's  device, 
which  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  market. 

Previous  improvements  in  electrical 
hearing  aids  have  been  confined  mainly 
to  the  transmitter  and  receiver.  Mr. 
Hanson,  however,  has  added  a  new  ele- 
ment, consisting  of  an  amplifying  device 
placed  between  the  transmitter  and  the 
receiver. 

Distribution  of  the  instrument  is  to  be 
handled  by  the  Globe  Phone  Manufac- 
turing Company.  That  company  believes 
that  it  will  prove  more  helpful  to  the  hard 
of  hearing  than  any  device  heretofore 
placed  on  sale. 

The  first  finished  instrument  was  re- 
cently subjected  to  a  series  of  tests  at  the 
Volta  Bureau,  which  has  watched  with 
interest  its  development  during  the  last 
six  months,  and  the  results  were  very 
gratifying  to  the  young  inventor.  A 
noteworthy  feature  of  the  device  is  that 
its  transmitter  does  not  have  to  be  turned 
in  the  direction  of  the  speaker  in  order  to 
"pick  up"  the  sound. 


TRANSFORMATION 

By  LAURA  A.  DAVIES 

T  SAT  in  a  friendly  corner  of  the  dear  old  church  at  last, 
^   And  listened  with  straining  tension  for  the  music  of  the  past. 
My  heart  beat  fierce  with  its  longing  to  hear,  as  I  once  had  heard, 
The  solemn  chant  of  the  voices  and  the  sound  of  the  sacred  word. 
I  counted  the  dragging  moments  by  the  clock  upon  the  wall, 
And  prayed  to  the  God  of  the  ages  that  the  rhythmic  rise  and  fall 
Of  the  well-beloved  message  might  pierce  through  the  silence  grim 
And  kindle  again  the  spirit  of  a  faith  that  was  growing  dim. 

I  closed  my  eyes  as  I  waited,  silent  and  straining  and  tense, 
Till  I  felt  the  throb  of  the  organ,  the  climax  of  waiting  suspense. 
I  felt  it,  but  heard  no  music ;  the  silence  unbroken  held, 
And  the  anguish  of  bitter  yearning  and  disappointment  welled 
In  my  throat,  with  a  choking,  throbbing,  while  wild  rebellion  rose 
'Gainst  the  hand  of  fate  that  clutched  me  and  filled  me  with  its  woes. 
The  air  grew  thick  and  heavy;  my  heart  seemed  to  freeze  in  me ; 
A  pall  of  darkness  hung  o'er  me,  so  dense  that  I  could  not  see. 

Time  seemed  to  halt,  and  I  cared  not.    Of  what  use  were  hours  and  days, 

Without  hope,  without  faith  or  ambition,  to  light  up  the  tortuous  ways? 

How  long  the  evil  spell  held  me  I  knew  not,  I  cared  not  to  know ; 

I  prayed  but  for  utter  oblivion  from  a  fate  that  I  hated  so. 

At  last  the  darkness  seemed  parting ;  a  radiance  dim  bathed  my  eyes ; 

A  soft  breeze  was  fanning  my  temples  and  melting  my  heart  of  ice. 

The  radiance  grew  as  I  wondered.    Then,  hark !  a  sound  reached  my  ear, 

A  sound  as  of  heavenly  music  that  was  filling  the  space  far  and  near. 

The  notes,  rolling  on  in  their  beauty,  were  balm  to  a  poor  tortured  soul ; 
Sweet  peace  descended  upon  me  and  faith  turned  again  toward  its  goal. 
Then  a  voice  rose  out  of  the  music,  a  voice  like  the  voice  of  a  psalm, 
Saying,  "I  am  your  life ;  go  and  fear  not.    Lo,  I  am  the  Spirit  of  Calm." 
I  rose  with  the  people  around  me,  going  forth  to  a  world  that  is  kind. 
What  matters  the  physical  silence  when  a  soul  its  Creator  can  find  ? 
What  power  have  events  and  environment  when  Infinite  W^isdom  complete 
Is  the  life  and  the  joy  within  me,  where  "spirit  with  spirit  can  meet"? 


A  LETTER  TO  "OUR  MAGAZINE" 


By  J.  L.  MacDONALD 


BEING  ONE  of  the  deaf,  deafened,  or 
hard  of  hearing  (whichever  jars  the 
least  on  your  sensibilities)  that  The 
VoLTA  Review  has  been  the  means  of 
showing  the  way  to  a  brighter  and  more 
contented  life,  may  I  not  recite  my  ex- 
perience, trusting  that  some  deaf  mariner 
on  the  sea  of  despondency  may  see  the 
light-house  of  lip-reading  that  has  kept 
me  off  the  shoals  and  snallows  of  dis- 
couragement. 

At  twenty  years  of  age  I  began  treat- 
ment, and  now  at  forty  I  cannot  hear  a 
piano  without  the  aid  of  a  hearing  de- 
vice. I  doubt  if  any  who  have  normal 
hearing  can  even  imagine  the  despair, 
discouragement,  and  false  pride  one  who 
has  become  deafened  has  to  overcome  at 
some  time  or  other. 

When  things  looked  darkest  for  me  I 
saw  an  item  in  our  local  paper  wherein  a 
doctor,  under  "health  talks,"  advised  a 
woman  to  take  up  lip-reading  and  send 
for  The  V01.TA  Review,  which  was  the 
first  I  had  ever  heard  of  it.  I  wrote, 
subscribed,  and  through  it  found  a  most 
inestimable  young  lady  teacher  in  our 
public  schools.  A  few  private  lessons 
caused  my  hopes  to  soar  with  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  possibilities  of  what  might  be 
accomplished,  but  she  succumbed  to 
Cupid's  dart  and  left  me  without  a 
teacher.  P'ortunately,  however,  she 
recommended  one  of  even  greater  sterling 
qualities,  who  accepted  the  position  and 
gave  me  lessons.  Profiting  by  past  ex- 
periences and  knowing  that  good  things 
do  not  last  forever,  I  did  make  some 
progress  before  she  accepted  another 
position  and  I  was  once  more  without  a 
teacher. 

Life  has  taken  on  a  new  and  brighter 
outlook  for  me.  I  am  no  longer  morose 
and  worrying  over  my  affliction.  I  am 
no  longer  sensitive  as  to  what  some  one 
might  think  or  say.  I  am  no  longer  de- 
pending upon  some  one  to  look  after  my 
business  affairs,  as  I  can  do  it  better  than 
any  one  else  in  the  world,  because  of  a 
greater  interest. 

If  I  have  a  house  to  paint,  plumbing 
to  do,  land  to  sell,  a  deed  to  write,  an 
orchard  to  spray,  or  an  auto  to  fix,  I  can 


do  it.  If  any  kind  of  problem  comes  up, 
I  only  want  to  know  if  it  has  ever  been 
done  before;  if  so,  surely  I  can  do  it,  if 
I  work  hard  enough  and  long  enough, 
and  so  can  you.  We  should  regard  a  job 
not  as  an  irksome  duty,  but  as  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  go  to  all  kinds  of  public  gatherings ; 
am  a  member  of  our  chamber  of  com- 
merce, with  over  2,000  live  members, 
business  men  and  women.  I  attend  their 
luncheons  and  banquets,  as  well  as  the 
meetings  of  the  Realty  Board,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  and  have  never  had  a 
single  case  of  disrespect  or  insult  shown 
me  on  account  of  my  affliction.  I  am 
greatly  benefited  by  the  association,  and 
it  helps  to  keep  me  from  forming  habits 
of  inattention.  To  be  sure,  I  meet  peo- 
ple who  seem  to  be  bored  at  having  to 
talk  to  me.  I  just  forget  them  as  quickly 
as  possible,  because  the  world  is  full  of 
good  people,  and  a  few  snobs  are  to  be 
expected. 

There  will  always  be  inequalities  among 
us;  some  will  be  better  lip-readers  than 
others,  some  better  writers,  and  some 
greater  financial  successes.  This  in- 
equality is  a  part  of  nature.  We  do  not 
find  all  of  our  people  the  same  size,  nor 
all  of  our  land  producing  the  same  sized 
apples  or  potatoes.  We  cannot  have 
equality  of  position  any  more  than  we 
could  put  up  a  building  with  all  hod- 
carriers,  all  brick  masons,  all  carpenters, 
or  all  architects ;  but  we  can  do  our  part 
and  help  others  do  their  part,  and  that 
promotes  efficiency  and  harmony,  which 
is  called  co-operation.  Every  one  of  us 
must  find  his  place,  which  depends  on 
what  he  can  do  and  his  opportunity,  and 
then  must  work  to  fill  it. 

We  should  emphasize  every  letter  in 
the  word  "work,"  because  nothing  worth 
while  can  be  accomplished  without  it.  If 
you  are  lazy  and  indolent,  looking  for  a 
snap  at  big  pay  and  little  work,  or  a  liv- 
ing from  charity,  you  will  find  the  calling 
badly  crowded,  and  you  might  as  well 
jump  into  the  lake  or  ocean,  because  you 
will  find  few  who  will  take  an  interest  in 
you.  But  if  you  make  the  most  of  life 
and  do  just  a  little  more  and  better  work 
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than  any  one  else,  and  strew  your  path 
with  sunshine  to  illuminate  you,  and  make 
the  lives  and  labors  of  others  as  pleasant 
as  possible,  and  talk  about  their  troubles 
instead  of  your  own,  you  will  soon  be 
surprised  to  find  how  many  friends  you 
will  have.  True  friends  must  be  made, 
and  it  takes  time  to  do  it,  but  it  is  time 
well  spent. 

If  you  have  sufficient  of  that  great  trio 
I  have  read  of — "bull-dog,  barbed  wire, 
and  rawhide" — in  your  make-up,  you  will 
succeed.  If  you  do  not  have  confidence 
in  yourself,  how  do  you  expect  others  to 
have  confidence  in  you  ? 

This  is  not  egotism.  It  might  properly 
be  classed  as  Edison's  definition  of  a 
"genius,"  which  he  said  was  90  per  cent 
perspiration  and  10  per  cent  inspiration. 

You  have  to  put  your  mind  above  your 
physical  infirmities,  and  then  you  will 
succeed,  not  because  of  your  affliction. 


but  in  spite  of  it.  This  elevates  one's 
own  respect  for  himself  and  makes  his 
friends  and  neighbors  regard  him  seri- 
ously and  cordially,  and  is  the  pathway 
from  lip-reading  to  a-  happy  and  success- 
ful life.  In  looking  for  happiness,  you 
must  look  within  yourself,  because  that 
is  where  you  will  find  it. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  all  of  the  great 
and  learned  writers  are  deaf,  because  we 
have  so  many  able  and  helpful  articles  in 
The  Volta  Review. 

Why,  do  you  know  that  after  reading 
one  of  Ferrall's  articles,  describing  the 
many  great  advantages  the  deaf  have 
over  the  hearing  person,  I  got  real  chesty 
about  it,  and  would  have  wanted  real 
boot  to  swap  with  my  hearing  friends, 
and  began  wishing  I  had  three  hands,  so 
I  could  use  one  to  pat  myself  on  the  back 
on  account  of  those  advantages ! 


AUTOBICXiRAPHY  OF  A  STAMMERER 

Edited  by  JOSEPHINE  MOORE  RICHARDSON 


SIXTY-NINE  years  ago  today  (August 
20,  1880)  my  twin  sister  and  I  were 
born  in  Woodville,  Mississippi.  Our 
home  was  neat,  plain,  and  comfortable, 
the  home  of  pioneer  cotton-planters.  My 
father  was  very  religious,  a  follower  of 
John  Wesley,  and  he  insisted  on  plain- 
ness of  dress,  habits  of  economy  and  in- 
dustry. Now,  my  paternal  grandfather 
had  not  these  ideas;  he  was  wealthy,  a 
power  in  his  community,  and  he  lived 
well  and  luxuriously.  Being  the  eldest 
son  and  grandson,  a  double  interest 
centered  in  me,  and  my  earliest  recollec- 
tions go  back  to  my  grandfather's  home, 
where  I  had  the  petting  and  spoiling  of 
five  unmarried  uncles.  My  young  life 
was  about  equally  divided  between  the 
two  homes — one  of  wealth,  one  of  sim- 
plicity in  all  things.  I  was  far  better 
satisfied  with  life  at  my  grandfather's, 
where,  like  my  uncles,  my  grandmother 
and  grandfather  anticipated  and  gratified 
every  wish  or  fancy.  I  dared  not  hint 
of  my  ruffled  shirts  at  my  home. 

My  father  was  a  good  man,  noble- 
hearted,  but  impulsive,  and  suddenly  he 
decided  I  must  spend  the  greater  part  of 


my  life  at  home;  he  distrusted  the  lux- 
urious surroundings  of  his  father's  home. 
This  decision  was  a  blow  to  me;  for, 
though  but  seven  years  of  age,  I  had 
many  plans  for  my  future.  One  was  to 
be  an  orator.  Under  the  persistent  tutel- 
age of  my  uncles,  I  had  become  rather 
famous  in  the  community  for  my  oratory. 
I  fully  believed  the  statement  that  Cicero 
and  Demosthenes  were  nowhere  in  com- 
parison. Why,  before  knowing  my  alpha- 
bet I  had  memorized  **My  voice  is  still 
for  war";  "You'd  scarce  expect  one  of 
my  age";  "Friends,  Romans,  country- 
men," and  other  school-boy  selections. 
These  I  was  called  upon  to  deliver  on  all 
company  occasions  at  both  my  homes. 
My  wonderful  power  of  memory,  speech, 
and  gesture  would  cause  tears  of  joy  to 
spring  to  my  relatives'  eyes.  Indeed, 
such  was  my  local  fame  that  the  principal 
of  the  Jackson  Academy,  in  our  county, 
prevailed  on  my  father  to  let  me  open  the 
school  exhibition. 

This  proved  a  memorable  occasion,  and 
all  the  incidents  connected  with  it  are 
still  fresh  in  my  memory.  I  had  been 
sent  to  the  academy  the  day  before  for 
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rehear&al,  and  in  a  single  night  had  dis- 
tanced Jonah's  gourd,  in  my  own  estima- 
tion, at  finding  myself  among  the  big 
lions  of  the  school. 

The  exhibition  came  off  next  day.  The 
stage  was  curtained  and  covered  with 
evergreen,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
forest,  and  raised  about  four  feet  from 
the  ground  and  carpeted.  In  front  of  the 
stage  was  seated  the  whole  county.  Peo- 
ple had  poured  out;  it  was  an  immense 
gathering.  The  little  bell  tinkled,  the  cur- 
tains parted,  and  the  venerable  president 
came  forward,  saying,  "Let  us  pray." 
After  the  prayer  he  said : 

"The  exhibition  will  now  be  opened  by 
a  speech  from  Francis  Richardson." 

I  was  standing  with  the  other  boys, 
who  cried,  "Go  ahead,  Brutus !" 

I  walked  out  to  the  front  of  the  stage 
dressed  in  the  clothes  I  wore  at  my 
grandfather's  (those  clothes  were  a  great 
concession),  as  if  the  "world  and  the 
fullness  thereof"  were  mine.  I  gave  my 
best  bow,  the  applause  commenced,  and  I 
had  to  bow  again  and  again  before  I 
could  begin,  "Friends,  Romans,  country- 
men." My  young  voice  must  have  had  a 
clear  ring  and  compass,  for  I  heard  it 
said  that  it  reached  the  furthermost  verge 
of  the  audience. 

The  time  is  long  spent,  the  scene  afar, 
yet  still  I  can  hear  the  voice  of  the  old 
principal.  Rev.  Mark  Moore,  as  he  said: 
"Francis,  you  may  make  a  great  man,  but 
you  will  never  make  a  speech  that  will 
do  you  more  credit  than  the  one  you 
made  today." 

Here  was  the  beginning  and  end  of  my 
young  oratory.  The  tree  in  limb  and 
foliage  was  beautiful,  but  a  worm  had 
girdled  its  tap-root;  the  main  support 
was  going,  going,  gone.  With  me,  this 
"worm"  was  a  young  negro  servant  in 
our  home.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
heartrending  stammerers  I  ever  heard. 
Why  I  alone  of  all  my  brothers  and 
sisters  should  have  been  the  victim  none 
can  tell.  [One  brother  did  stammer 
slightly,  however. — ^J.  M.  R.]  To  see 
this  sufferer  in  the  agony  of  being  de- 
livered of  a  word  roused  my  compassion ; 
I  often  found  myself  trying  to  help  the 
boy. 

Who  that  has  passed  through  the 
w(»rld  with  his  eyes  open  does  not  know 


the  contagion  of  stammering  and  stutter- 
ing. It  is  barely  possible  that  in  my  own 
case  there  may  have  been  some  predis- 
position to  speech  defect ;  for  my  mother, 
who  had  one  of  the  softest,  sweetest,  most 
even-flowing  voices  I  ever  heard,  would 
suddenly  stop  when  she  had  to  say 
"Richardson,"  but  I  know  of  no  other 
letter  besides  "R"  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word  which  gave  her  trouble.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain,  my  afflic- 
tion got  fast  hold  of  me  before  any  one. 
even  myself,  was  aware  of  it. 

Looking  back  on  half  a  century  of 
moral  crucifixion,  my  opinion  is  that  it 
was  the  result  of  a  sudden  loss  of  confi- 
dence which  produced  the  catastrophe, 
followed  by  unfortunate  treatment  of  the 
infirmity,  due  to  ignorance  of  the  cause 
and  effect ;  all  of  which  has  since  been 
discovered  by  science.  [Of  course,  the 
child  had  been  highly  excited  by  public 
attention ;  overstimulated  at  an  early  age  ; 
and  was  longing  to  return  to  his  grand- 
father's home.  Hence  it  is  small  wonder 
that  his  nervous  system  was  unstrung. — 
J.  M.R.] 

At  the  time  I  mention,  my  father  was 
absent  from  home,  and  on  his  return  he 
was  much  exercised  over  what  he  thought 
was  perverseness  on  my  part.  So,  with 
the  best  motive  in  the  world,  he  took  the 
very  worst  plan  to  relieve  me.  As  I 
have  said,  he  was  very  impulsive  and 
positive,  and  whenever  he  tried  to  correct 
me  he  became  nervous,  which  made  mat- 
ters worse.  No  doubt  whatever  but  that 
he  thought  all  he  did  was  for  my  good ; 
for  in  after  years,  when  I  saw  what  he 
suffered  on  my  account,  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  but  that  he  would  have  given 
his  right  hand  if  that  would  have  lifted 
the  curse  from  his  first-born  boy.  As  I 
see  it  now,  in  the  light  of  present-day 
science,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  if  a 
proper  course  had  been  pursued  with  me. 
or  if  they  had  let  me  go  back  to  my 
grandfather's,  the  fearful  calamity  might 
have  been  avoided ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  remedies  for  this,  the  most 
heart-crushing  of  all  human  infirmities, 
were  then,  in  a  degree,  unknown  to  the 
world. 

With  me  it  was  a  festering  sore  that 
only  grew  worse  from  irritation,  and  in 
a  few  months  my  case  was  pronounced 
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hopeless,  and  I  but  ten  years  old!  My 
first  schooling  was  at  home;  my  gentle, 
soft-mannered  mother  taught  me.  Alone 
with  her,  I  could  say  my  lessons  and  hesi- 
tate but  little ;  but  at  the  age  of  ten  I  was 
regularly  entered  on  the  list  of  school- 
boys, and  the  iron  entered  my  soul. 

bome  of  my  teachers  were  kind,  gentle, 
and  considerate ;  others  were  brutal ;  they 
whipped,  scolded,  and  abused  me  for  not 
pronouncing  words — words  which  were 
impossible,  even  if  there  had  been  mil- 
lions in  it.  My  father,  engrossed  in  his 
business  affairs,  was  not  always  aware  of 
how  I  suffered,  and,  when  aware,  still 
hoped  my  stammering  would  wear  off, 
when  all  the  time  it^was  wearing  on. 

It  was  a  great  oversight  ever  to  sub- 
ject me  to  the  usual  routine  of  school — 
to  be  crucified  in  a  spelling  class  between 
thieves,  as  it  were;  to  be  turned  down 
foot  because  I  dared  not  pronounce  a 
word  or  letter  I  knew  so  well!  But  it 
was  out  of  doors  at  playtime  when  most 
of  my  trials  and  tribulations  came;  for 
with  me  it  was  a  word  and  a  blow,  often 
the  blow  first;  that  came  easier  for  me. 
I  realize  how  hard  it  is  to  refrain  from 
laughing  at  one  who  is  struggling  to  get 
out  a  word,  but  it  is  even  harder  for  the 
struggler  to  refrain  from  knocking  down 
one  who  is  laughing  at  the  struggle. 

Nor  was  it  in  school  alone  that  my 
trouble  came,  but  out  in  the  world,  in 
social  life.  To  be  asked  at  a  friend's 
table  if  I  preferred  coffee  or  tea  and 
know  I  could  pronounce  neither  word, 
that  was  crushing  indeed.  To  be  asked 
my  own  unpronounceable  name  in  com- 
pany, or  to  have  to  introduce  people — 
why,  it  took  the  courage  of  the  famous 
six  hundred.  Better  meet  a  highwayman 
with  "stand  and  deliver"  than  a  traveler 
inquiring  the  way. 

Charles  Lamb,  the  worst  stammerer  in 
history,  had  the  above  experiences.  How 
sweetly  he  bore  them,  too!  I  would  not 
like  to  record  how  often  I  was  on  the 
verge  of  suicide.  With  me  the  worst 
stage  was  about  my  fifteenth  year,  when, 
though  well  prepared  for  college,  my 
parents  could  not  bear  to  subject  me  to 
new  scenes  of  torture  and  humiliation. 
My  father  was  now  using  his  ample 
means  to  alleviate  my  condition  and  was 
most  tender  to  me. 


I  was  sent  to  an  institution  which  pro- 
fessed to  cure  stammering.  This  was 
Dr.  Yates'  institution  in  Natchez,  Missis- 
sippi, in  1827-29.  Though  I  remained 
there  some  time  and  was  relieved  in 
speaking,  I  was  far  from  being  cured. 
Perhaps  Dr.  Yates  advised  it,  but  I  was 
not  sent  back  to  my  old  school.  I  studied 
at  home,  under  the  direction  of  the  neigh- 
boring physician  and  the  minister,  both 
of  whom  were  excellent  teachers.  Read- 
ing was  my  greatest  pleasure.  Many  of 
our  neighbors  had  good  libraries,  and  the 
gems  of  English  poetry  I  learned  then 
still  remain  in  this  storehouse  (decayed 
as  it  is)  of  memory. 

Up  to  this  period  of  my  life,  my  twin 
sister  and  my  mother  were  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  me;  without  them  I  shudder 
to  think  what  I  would  have  become. 
Later,  my  mother  was  taken  from  us, 
and  while  a  blow  to  all  of  us,  to  me  it 
was  hardest — to  me  the  stammering  boy, 
who  when  most  oppressed  and  depressed 
needed  a  mother's  understanding  love  to 
soothe  the  evil  spirit. 

For  two  years  after  her  death  I  helped 
my  father  on  his  sugar  plantation,  but 
then  I  heard  of  Professor  King,  an  Eng- 
lish elocutionist,  established  in  Baltimore, 
who  advertised  the  treatment  of  stam- 
mering, "No  cure,  no  pay."  I  determined 
to  take  his  treatment. 

In  Baltimore  I  found  a  large  number  of 
pupils  and  we  all  worked  hard  for  three 
months.  This  was  in  1832,  and  again  I 
found  myself  benefited  but  not  cured. 
The  main  feature  then  for  those  afflicted 
as  I  was,  consisted  in  "self-control," 
"regular  and  full  inflation,"  "speech 
audible  and  slow."  Any  speaker  will  be 
benefited  by  these  rules,  and  the  intelli- 
gent stammerer  learns  to  have  his  quiver 
full  of  words  meaning  the  same  thing; 
so  if  one  does  not  come  handy,  another 
does. 

While  my  stammering  was  not  now  as 
painful  for  others  as  it  had  been,  it  was 
still  too  bad  for  me  to  become  a  lawyer, 
as  I  had  intended.  I  knew  no  client 
would  let  me  plead  his  cause  or  any  judge 
listen  to  my  stammering.  I  therefore 
turned  my  leisure  moments  to  writing 
and,  to  some  extent,  still  follow  the 
practise. 

My    stammering    had    not    kept    the 
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woman  I  loved  from  marrying  me,  and 
with  our  babies  we  were  settled  down 
on  a  Louisiana  plantation ;  but  in  the 
year  1850  a  call  came  for  me  to  represent 
my  party  (Whig)  in  the  legislature.  I 
was  elected  and  went  to  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana.  It  was  the  first  session  held 
at  Baton  Rouge,  in  the  New  State  House, 
and  I  believe  it  was  generally  considered 
to  have  been  the  strongest  body  of  repre- 
sentative men  ever  assembled  in  the  State. 

My  speech  was  now  remarkably  im- 
proved, but  there  was  enough  of  the  thorn 
left  to  make  me  realize  the  embarrass- 
ment of  my  position.  Still,  I  must  talk 
and  represent  the  people  who  had  chosen 
me.  I  could  not  read  aloud,  but  soon  I 
found  that  on  my  feet,  with  full  voice 
and  gesture,  interested  by  a  subject,  I 
could  talk ;  I  even  had  fluency. 

The  Speaker  died  suddenly,  and  I  was 
urged  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  vacancy, 
but  this  I  dared  not  accept.  I  positively 
refused,  for  reasons  best  known  to  my- 
self, but  which  I  did  not  care  to  parade 
before  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Then,  too, 
I  felt  I  could  be  more  useful  from  the 
floor.  With  the  help  of  my  brother,  who 
had  become  blind  by  accident,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  having  passed  a  bill  for  the 
building  of  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb 
asylum.  When  the  bill  came  up  for  its 
third  reading  there  had  developed  oppo- 
sition to  it,  when,  springing  to  my  feet,  I 
made  what  I  know  and  what  others  told 
me  was  the  best  speech  of  my  life.  The 
bill  passed  by  a  large  majority.  My  next 
best  speech  was  to  urge  the  completion 
of  the  Chalmette  Monument,  commemo- 
rating the  Battle  of  New  Orleans.  This 
bill  also  passed. 

[When  my  grandfather  was  eighty 
years  old  he  and  I  climbed  to  the  top  of 
this  monument.  He  lived  to  be  eighty- 
nine  and  showed  no  signs  of  breakdown 
(besides  deafness)  till  eighty-five.  As  to 
his  stammering,  I  wish  to  stress  the  fact 
that  in  childhood  I  did  not  notice  it.  Later 
I  did  become  aware  of  a  slight  hesitation, 
not  unpleasant,  however.  At  the  age  of 
eighty  my  grandfather  recited  to  us  a 
long  poem,  "The  Misanthrope,"  and  hesi- 
tated but  twice  in  its  eloquent  delivery. 
I  have  given  this  autobiography  with  al- 


most no  change.  I  have  simply  elimi- 
nated matters  which  had  no  concern  with 
his  defect.  I  trust  this  life  history  may 
encourage  some  sufferer  to  rise  above  a 
terrible  handicap  and  become  a  leader  of 
men. — ^J.  M.  R.] 


TWO.     TO? 

Having  lost  my  hearing  in  the  army,  I 
frequently  have  trouble  in  understanding 
people  when  they  speak  to  me.  I  often 
get  a  call-down  that  makes  me  jump. 

I  remember  one  night  I  had  invited  a 
young  lady  from  a  small  town  in  New 
Jersey  to  accompany  me  to  the  theater  in 
the  city.  I  was  just  learning  lip-reading 
at  the  time,  and  wished  to  see  if  I  could 
understand  the  speakers  on  the  stage. 

Arriving  at  the  station  after  the  show, 
I  found  we  had  only  a  few  minutes  to 
catch  the  last  train  for  home.  Sending 
the  young  lady  ahead,  I  dashed  up  to  the 
ticket-seller  and  shouted,  "Two  tickets !" 
I  read  the  ticket-seller's  lips  and  under- 
stood him  to  say,  "Two?"  and  I  an- 
swered, "Yes,  two,"  and  every  time  I 
would  answer,  "Yes,  two,"  he  would  re- 
peat, "Two."  The  more  he  repeated,  the 
madder  he  got.  At  last  his  temper  got 
the  best  of  him.  Reaching  out  of  the 
ticket  window,  he  got  a  firm  grip  on  my 
collar,  gave  me  a  yank,  and  shouted, 
"Two,  damn  you,  two!  Yes,  two,  two, 
two,  tzvo;  but,  damn  you,  tell  me  where 
in  hell  tor 

I  broke  away,  leaving  my  collar  in  his 
hand.  Not  until  two  weeks  later  did  I 
find  out  that  all  the  time  he  had  been 
asking  me,  "Where  to?" — William  F. 
Cy  Connor, 


HUMAN  NATURE 

THERE  was  a  sign  upon  the  fence 
And  it  was  labeled  "Paint," 
And  every  one  who  passed  that  way, — 

Sinner  or  saint, — 
Put  out  a  cautious  finger  there, 

And  as  he  onward  sped 
He  slowly  wiped  that  finger  tip, 
"It  is,"  he  said! 

— Prances  C.  Hamlet  {Translated 
from  the  French). 


A  YEAR  AGO 
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PRIMARY    EOYS,    ST.    JIISEPH  S    INSTITVTE.    WKSTCHESTEH,    N.    Y. 

The  Editor  arrived  at  St.  Joseph's  one  blustery  iiiorninK  in  I-'ebruary,  19«,  when  there 
k'as  a  great  deal  more  snow  on  the  ground  than  the  bareness  of  the  root  in  the  picture  would 
.luicale.  Some  of  the  wee  laddies  from  the  primary  department  were  having  a  glorious  lime 
■n  (heir  sleds.  They  were  fascinated  by  the  camera,  and  joyfully  agreed  to  slop  long  enough 
)  be  photographed. 
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TEACHING  THE  YOUNG  IDEA  HOW  TO  SHOOT 

By  JOHN  A.  FERRALL 


I  HAVE  RKAi)  with  rather  unusual  inter- 
est the  paper  on  "A  New  Employment 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,"  published  in 
The  Volta  Review  for  November,  1920. 
You  understand,  of  course,  that  I  am 
writing  this  in  November,  while  the  Edi- 
tor is  probably  looking  over  the  first  ad- 
vance copy  of  the  December  Review  and 
correcting  the  proof-sheets  of  the  Janu- 
ary issue,  so  that,  even  if  this  article  is 
published,  you  are  not  apt  to  see  it  until 
February  or  Easter.  I  mention  this  sim- 
ply because  I  do  not  want  you  to  get  the 
impression  that  it  takes  me  two  or  three 
months  to  think  up  suggestions.  Not  at 
all.  They  just  come  to  my  mind  offhand, 
with  scarcely  any  mental  effort  whatever. 

So,  as  I  was  saying,  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  reading  this  article  I  men- 
tioned. It  discusses  the  teaching  of 
shorthand  as  a  possible  field  of  employ- 
ment for  the  hard  of  hearing.  The  dis- 
cussion is  an  excellent  one,  too,  and  I 
am  sorry  the  writer  did  not  sign  the 
article  and  so  get  the  credit  for  this  fine 
suggestion.  However,  the  fact  that  the 
article  was  published  anonymously  con- 
vinces me  that  it  was  written  by  a 
woman ;  no  man  would  have  had  so  much 
modesty.  The  fair  readers  of  The 
Volta  Review  may  as  well  credit  their 
side  with  the  suggestion.  In  an  attempt 
to  bolster  up  the  men's  side,  I'll  now  pro- 
ceed to  offer  a  suggestion  or  two ! 

Perhaps  my  interest  has  been  in- 
fluenced somewhat  by  the  fact  that  I,  too, 
was  once  a  shorthand  writer  of  parts. 
Having  been  through  the  mill,  so  to 
speak,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  article  in 
question  should  have  emphasized  the  fact 
that  t)rpewriting  must  go  hand-in-hand 
with  shorthand.  Shorthand  by  itself  is 
comparatively  worthless  commercially. 
Perhaps  this  suggestion  is  rather  uncalled 
for,  since  it  would  appear  that  every  one 
realizes  that  shorthand  and  typewriting 
usually  supplement  each  other.  Maybe 
every  one  does,  but  the  point  is  that  I  did 
not.  When  I  accidentally  began  the 
study  of  shorthand,  I  had  an  idea  that  I 
could  "pick  up"  typewriting  in  a  short 
time,  much  as  one  might  learn  to  use  an 


adding-machine.  I  was  mistaken,  sadly 
mistaken — oh,  so  sadly  mistaken ! 

For  a  time  nothing  happened  to  dis- 
illusion me.  I  merely  used  my  shorthand 
as  a  toy.  I  even  ventured  to  teach  a  little. 
Typewriting  was  still  beneath  my  notice. 
Then  I  secured  (I  mean,  accepted)  my 
first  position  as  stenographer  and  type- 
writer. And  then  I  learned  that  type- 
writing could  be  "picked  up"  just  about 
as  readily  as  the  Woolworth  Building. 

Fortunately,  the  very  first  letter  dic- 
tated to  me  in  my  brief  commercial  career 
was  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  took  me  half  a  day  to 
typewrite  its  two  pages.  My  new  chief, 
however,  appeared  to  think  that  I  was 
merely  trying  to  do  the  best  job  possible 
for  the  White  House  and  made  no  com- 
ment on  the  time  consumed.  Since  some 
of  the  readers  of  The  Volta  Review 
have  hipen  kind  enough  to  refer  to  me  as 
a  "young  man,"  I'll  not  mention  the  name 
of  the  President  at  that  time.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  it  was  not  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Well,  anyway,  by  working  far  into  the 
night  of  that  first  day  I  finished  up  the 
dictation  and  had  the  letters  ready  for 
signing  next  morning.  The  chief,  pre- 
sumably, thought  I  had  finished  them  be- 
fore closing  time.  For  two  or  three 
months  I  came  early  and  worked  late, 
thus  managing  to  do  about  as  much  daily 
as  the  average  stenographer  does  in  his 
regular  work-day.  And  that  is  how  it 
happened  to  be  impressed  upon  me  that 
typewriting  is  important  and  that  any 
one  beginning  the  study  of  shorthand 
should  be  cautioned  to  start  a  little  type- 
writing practise  at  the  same  time. 

Speaking  of  working  overtime  reminds 
me  of  one  of  the  great  unsolved  mys- 
teries of  my  life.  While  working  as  a 
stenographer  I  was  once  assigned  to  a 
high  official  whose  stenographer  had  re- 
signed two  weeks  previously.  Many  let- 
ters had  accumulated,  and  he  dictated  to 
me  from  ten  in  the  morning  until  4.30 
p.  m.,  with  half  an  hour  for  lunch.  I 
came  back  that  night  and  transcribed  let- 
ters until  2  a.  m. ;  then  I  went  home  to 
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breakfast  and  came  back  at  7  a.  m.  By 
three  o'clock  that  afternoon  I  placed  on 
the  officiars  desk  151  typewritten  letters. 
Then  I  stood  around  waiting  for  his 
astonished  comment,  for  of  course  he  did 
not  know  I  had  worked  at  night  or  early 
in  the  morning,  and  so  to  him  the  151  let- 
ters represented  merely  one  day's  work. 
He  glanced  over  the  letters,  signed 
them — and  never  said  a  solitary  word! 
The  question  is:  Was  that  the  sort  of  a 
day's  work  his  former  stenographer  had 
been  doing,  or  did  the  official  realize  what 
I  hid  b-^en  up  to,  and  so  decide  to  play 
a  little  joke  himself  by  refusing  to  com- 
ment? Anyway,  the  gasp  of  surprise 
that  I  had  worked  so  hard  to  gain  did 
not  materialize.  I'm  still  wondering 
about  it.  The  official  in  question  is  now 
Paymaster  General  of  the  Nivy — Samuel 
McGowan.  Maybe  he'll  see  this  and  give 
me  the  nnswer. 

So,  doar  reader,  if  you  decide  to  teach 
shorthand,  please  do  not  fail  to  impress 
upon  your  pupils  the  importance  o(  start- 
ing to  typewrite  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
After  "W  it  is  the  typewritten  letter  upon 
which  ^rur  pupils  will  be  judged. 

From  1  teacher's  standpoint,  too,  type- 
writing is  important,  in  that  it  makes  it 
poss-'V-*  for  her  to  require  t'^e  pupil  to 
transcribe  at  least  a  part  of  the  material 
she  dic'-^tes  to  him.  and  in  this  wiy  she 
has  an  opportunity  to  correct  his  English, 
spelli^"'^.  capitalization,  etc.  These  things 
are  ve^v  imnortant  to  the  success  of  the 
steno-^Tpher — so  important  that  many 
of  tbe  higher  class  commercinl  schools 
will  not  pccept  pupils  who  lack  a  satis- 
factory e^^ucational  foundat'on. 

It  i*-  nsnally  possible  for  the  pupil  to 
rent  a  typewriter  at  small  cost,  and  there 
are  n\nnv  excellent  manuals  for  self- 
instru^'tH^M,  in  case  the  teacher  of 
shorthand  does  not  wish  to  include  type- 
writing^ in  her  teaching  course.  Most 
typewriting  companies  have  instruction 
books  for  free  distribution  or  for  sale. 

Thee  is  a  tremendous  demand  for 
short^^'^-d  writers,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  this  demind  will  continue. 
So,  competent  shorthand  teachers  should 
always  be  sure  of  a  good  income.  Rven 
if  one  h^s  no  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
it  mny  be   acquired   in   a  comparatively 


short  time,  either  from  local  teachers  or 
by  correspondence. 

The  selection  of  a  system  is  important. 
There  are  many  of  them,  and  the  ad- 
herents of  each  are  loud  in  their  claims 
of  superiority.  Perhaps  the  most  satis- 
factory plan  of  selection  is  to  make  in- 
quiries as  to  the  system  used  by  the  lead- 
ing stenographers  in  your  city  or  the  city 
in  which  you  propose  to  locate.  Then 
you  can  take  up  the  study  of  this  system, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  it  has 
proved  itself  in  actual  practise.  Besides, 
it  may  help  you  considerably,  later  on.  to 
be  able  to  tell  your  pupils  and  to  an- 
nounce in  your  advertisements  that  you 
teach  the  system  of  shorthand  used  by 
Mr,  Soandso,  of  the  City  Hall  reporting 
staff,  and  Miss  Whoziss,  private  secre- 
tary to  old  General  Issimo  himself. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  beginning  to 
teach  when  one  has  but  a  slight  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject:  It  can  be  done;  it 
has  been  done;  I've  done  it  myself! 
However,  it  is  a  ticklish  proposition  at 
best.  Six  months  of  faithful  stiidy,  how- 
ever, should  give  one  a  pretty  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  of 
shorthand,  and  with  this  running  start,  if 
a  pupil  ever  catches  up  with  you  it  will 
be  your  own  fault. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  best  stenog- 
raphers I  ever  knew  studied  with  a 
teacher  who  had  just  taken  up  shorthand 
himself  and  who  barely  managed  to  keep 
a  single  lesson  ahead  of  his  pupil.  He 
actually  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
the  pupil  detected  the  state  of  affairs  and 
studied  with  such  enthusiasm  (and  ma- 
licious mischief)  that  he  soon  surpassed 
his  instructor. 

While  practical  office  experience  is  de- 
sirable, the  teacher  lacking  this  can,  I 
believe,  supply  the  deficiency  by  a  care- 
fully considered  cour*^e  of  reading.  Such 
books  as  Schulze's  "The  American  Of- 
fice," Spencer's  "The  Efficient  Secretary," 
Hudders'  "Indexing  and  Filing,"  and 
Brown's  "Business  Correspondence  and 
Manual  of  Dictation"  will  give  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  modern  office  prac- 
tise. Most  public  libraries  have  these 
or  similar  books.  Consult  your  local 
librarian. 

I  have  known  excellent  teachers  of 
shorthand   who  had   no  actual   business 
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experience;  they  graduated  from  the 
ranks  of  the  pupils  into  the  ranks  of  the 
teachers,  and  were  successful  from  the 
start,  for  the  reason  that  they  knew 
thoroughly  the  principles  of  the  system 
they  taught  and  had  the  ability  to  impart 
this  knowledge  to  pupils.  Some  of  them 
were  not  even  rapid  writers  of  shorthand, 
but  all  wrote  it  accurately.  Of  course, 
the  ideal  teacher  should  be  able  to  do  all 
the  things  she  proposes  to  teach  others; 
but  we  do  not  encounter  ideal  teachers — 
or  ideal  persons  in  any  other  profession 
or  walk  in  life — often  enough  to  em- 
barrass us. 

As  to  the  possibilities  for  securing 
pupils :  I  have  already  mentioned  the  tre- 
mendous demand  for  competent  stenog- 
raphers and  typewriters.  The  United 
States  Government  now  pays  an  average 
entrance  salary  of  $ioo  a  month  for 
stenographers  and  typewriters,  regardless 
of  sex,  age,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,  passing  a  very  simple  civil 
service  test — simple,  that  is,  for  a  really 
competent  applicant.  If  any  specific 
proof  is  needed  as  to  its  simplicity,  I  may 
say  that  I  passed  it  when  it  was  much 
younger  and  stronger  than  it  is  now. 

Usually  a  bonus  of  $20  a  month  is 
given  appointees  who  prove  satisfactory, 
so  that  the  entrance  salary  is  really  $120 
a  month.  And  still  the  demand  exceeds 
the  supply.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  is  urging  young 
people  to  take  up  shorthand  and  type- 
writing. Examinations  are  held  about 
every  week,  all  over  the  Uuited  States. 
The  Commission  will  furnish  detailed  in- 
formation regarding  the  character  of  this 
examination,  salaries,  etc.  The  business 
world,  too,  offers  wide  opportunities  for 
stenographers. 

An  added  incentive  for  undertaking 
such  work  as  the  teaching  of  shorthand 
is  to  be  found  in  the  knowledge  that 
stenography  is  a  profession  which  gives 
young  people  a  very  solid  foundation  for 
success  commercially.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  best  of  stepping-stone  positions. 
One  of  the  best  statements  regarding  this 
phase  of  the  subject  was  made  iinny 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Edward  Bok  (who 
made  the  Ladies*  Home  Journal  famous). 
He  said :  ".  .  .  I  was  told  by  my  em- 
ployer that  if  I  would   study  shorthand 


he  would  double  my  salary.  I  immedi- 
ately went  to  work  and  within  a  short 
time  I  was  taking  letters  from  dictation, 
and  from  there  graduated  successfully 
through  positions,  each  position  being 
obtained  because  of  my  knowledge  of 
shorthand,  and  in  each  case  receiving  a 
larger  salary.  I  am  free  to  say  that  the 
knowledge  of  shorthand  proved  a  distinct 
stepping-stone  in  my  business  progress. 
.  .  .  The  value  of  shorthand  is  that 
it  is  likely  to  place  employees  in  a  position 
of  confidence  and  bring  them  into  direct 
contact  with  their  employers,  thus  giving 
them  an  insight  into  the  inner  workings 
of  a  business  that  they  could  scarcely  ob- 
tain in  any  other  way." 

This,  you  see,  is  not  only  interesting 
and  encouraging,  but  also  offers  valuable 
material  for  use  in  your  campaign  for 
pupils. 

We  know,  too,  that  Charles  Dickens' 
early  training  as  a  shorthand  writer  very 
likely  made  possible  the  books  that  have 
since  delighted  the  world.  And  Presi- 
dent Wilson  finds  shorthand  very  useful, 
and  he  is  quite  an  expert  with  the  type- 
writer. Mr.  Easton,  organizer  of  the 
Columbia  Graphophone  Company,  was 
formerly  a  stenographer  in  Washington. 
Here,  too,  we  have  seen  a  government 
stenographer  (Mr.  George  B.  Cortelyou) 
rise  from  a  low-sakried  position  to  a 
place  in  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  later 
to  a  high-salaried  position  in  New  York's 
financial  world. 

Then,  too,  a  knowledge  of  shorthand 
is  an  extremely  useful  thing  to  the  deaf 
man  or  any  other  man.  For  the  deaf, 
aside  from  its  use  in  making  brief  notes, 
memoranda,  etc.,  the  reading  of  short- 
hand will,  I  believe,  have  a  tendency  to 
develop  synthetic  ability — that  ability 
which  makes  possible  the  grasping  of  the 
meaning  of  an  entire  sentence  when  only 
a  few  words  of  it  are  understood ;  and 
every  one  knows  how  important  this 
ability  is  to  the  lip-reader. 

In  Pitmanic  shorthand,  which  is  the 
system  I  use,  words  are  usually  indicated 
by  consonants  only,  though  there  are 
provisions  for  indicating  vowels  if  one 
considers  them  essential.  Usually,  how- 
ever, vowels  are  omitted.  So  it  happens 
that  a  single  shorthand  character  may 
represent  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  words. 
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Just  which  one  it  is,  the  context  deter- 
mines, much  as  we  distinguish  between 
"to,"  "two,"  and  "too"  in  spoken  lan- 
guage. The  expert  shorthand  reader 
soon  learns  to  grasp  phrases,  and  even 
whole  sentences,  as  a  unit,  without 
bothering  to  stop  and  analyze  each  indi- 
vidual shorthand  outline.  This,  of  course, 
is  exactly  the  ability  which  every  teacher 
of  lip-reading  seeks  to  develop  in  her 
pupils. 

And  there  are  lots  of  other  things  the 
(leaf  might  do  with  shorthand.  For  ex- 
ample, we  often  read  that  Mr.  Edison 
occasionally  takes  an  assistant  along  with 
him  to  meetings,  and  this  assistant,  an 
ex[)ert  telegrapher,  telegraphs  the  sub- 
stance of  the  speeches,  etc.,  to  Mr.  Edison 
l)y  tapping  on  the  latter's  shoulder,  using 
a  regular  telegraph  code.  Now,  if  Mr. 
Edison  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 
shorthand  it  would  1^  much  simpler  for 
him,  it  seems  to  me,  to  take  a  seat  behind 
the  official  stenographer  of  such  a  meet- 
ing and  read  the  latter's  notes  as  they* 
were  written  in  the  verbatim  report  of 
the  proceedings.  Or,  simpler  yet,  he 
could  take  along  his  own  stenographer, 
with  whose  shorthand  he  was  very  fa- 
miliar. Any  experienced  shorthand 
writer  will  tell  you  that  it  is  practicable 
to  become  so  accustomed  to  another 
writer's  shorthand  that  the  notes  can  be 
read  just  about  as  easily  as  print.  It  is 
a  lot  simpler  than  it  sounds. 

For  that  matter,  lots  of  things  are 
simpler  than  they  sound.  At  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Washington 
School  of  Lip-Reading,  I  have  often 
taken  down  in  shorthand  the  examina- 
tions— sentences,  proverbs,  etc.  It  is 
very  seldom  indeed  that  some  one  does 
not  observe  this  and  appear  perfectly 
astounded.  The  idea  of  a  totally  deaf 
man  writing  in  shorthand  dictation  which 
he  does  not  hear  appears  absolutely 
startling  to  them.  Yet  the  sentences  and 
other  exercises  are  given  in  such  a  way 
as  to  allow  ample  time  between  for  them 
to  be  written  in  longhand  by  members  of 
the  audience  partaking  of  the  tests.  And 
these  people  do  write  them  in  longhand. 
Yet  it  apparently  never  occurs  to  some 
of  them  that,  since  I  know  shorthand,  it 
is  no  more  remarkable  for  me  to  write 


the  sentence  in  shorthand  than  it  is  for 
them  to  write  in  longhand ! 

Such  is  life.  There  is  simply  a  little 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
happening. 

There  was  a  man  once  who,  in  getting 
up  water  from  a  well,  saw  the  moon 
shining  at  the  bottom  of  it.  He  was  much 
worried  to  think  that  the  moon  had  fallen 
down  the  well  and  he  thought  how  terri- 
ble it  would  be  for  the  world  if  it  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  there.  So  he  made  a 
terrific  effort  and  yanked  the  bucket  to 
the  surface,  throwing  himself  flat  on  his 
back,  in  the  attempt.  As  he  looked  up- 
ward he  saw  the  moon  shining  in  the 
sky.  "That  was  a  fine  piece  of  work," 
he  said  to  himself,  "yanking  that  moon 
into  its  place  again !" 


CAN  YOU  SUGGEST  A  NAME? 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  the  desirability  of  changing 
the  name  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  was  agreed 
upon.  However,  no  suitable  name  was 
oflFered  as  a  substitute,  so  the  matter  was 
postponed  until  the  next  meeting.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  secure  sug- 
gestions for  a  title.  Have  you  something 
appropriate  in  mind  ?  The  matter  is  one 
that  should  be  of  great  concern  to  most 
of  our  readers,  for  the  success  of  this 
organization  may  mean  untold  good  to 
the  work  for  all  hard  of  hearing  people. 
Miss  Josephine  Timberlake,  Volta  Bu- 
reau, Washington,  D.  C,  will  be  glad  to 
receive  all  suggestions  as  to  a  name  that 
will  suitably  designate  the  broad  char- 
acter and  purposes  of  the  association. 


SCHOOL  FOR  NEGRO  DEAF  IN 
LOUISIANA 

Louisiana  can  no  longer  be  pointed  out  as  a 
backward  State,  as  far  as  provision  for  the  negro 
deaf  and  blind  children  are  concerned,  for  the 
late  General  Assembly  passed  a  bill  establish- 
ing an  institution  for  such  purpose.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  there  are  fifty  deaf 
colored  children  growing  up  in  ignorance.  To 
them  the  establishment  of  the  school  will  be 
a  godsend. 

We  have  not  seen  the  law,  and  do  not  know 
how  the  school  will  be  governed,  nor  where  it 
will  be  established. — The  Silent  Worker, 


^  Friendly  Corner 


"O,  be   my  friend,  and  teach  nie  to  be  thine." — Emerson. 


I  HAVE  just  returned  from  a  walk  to  the 
pier.  I  passed  through  rows  of  palm 
and  live-oak  and  I  saw  the  brilliant  flow- 
ers of  flame  of  the  poinsettia  and  hibiscus. 
In  the  distance  were  thick  groves  of 
oranges  and  grapefruit,  with  their  golden 
fruit  shining  among  the  glistening  leaves. 
The  pier  nms  out  over  the  water  for 
some  distance,  and  on  the  end  are  a  few 
stores  where  fresh  fish  and  stone  crab  are 
for  sale. 

I  leaned  out  over  the  railing  and  be- 
neath the  waters  I  saw  the  wrecked  hull 
of  a  boat,  and  I  wondered  to  what  far 
countries  it  had  sailed  and  of  the  adven- 
tures through  which  it  had  lived.  I 
thought  of  Stevenson  and  De  Foe  and  of 
the  cniise  of  the  Stmrk  in  the  Southern 
Seas. 

The  sun  was  dropping  down  below  the 
horizon  and  the  glory  of  God  was  in  the 
heavens.  It  was  a  dazzling  sunset  of 
crimson  and  gold,  which  seemed  to  catch 
up  the  very  waters  in  its  spread  of  flame. 
A  few  sea-gulls  whirled  in  great  circles 
over  my  head,  gray  birds  that  rose  and 
fell  and  swerved  on  the  invisible  currents 
of  air.  I  could  not  hear  their  weird  cries, 
but  that  did  not  occur  to  me.  I  was  so 
absorbed  in  watching  their  grace  and 
beautv. 

Solemn  pelicans  stood  on  the  near-by 
posts,  their  heavy  long  bills  resting  on 
their  white  waistcoats,  for  all  the  world 
like  lengthy  beards.  They  are  awkward, 
clumsy  birds,  like  awkward,  clumsy  men; 
yet  their  dignity,  their  air  of  wisdom, 
their  unruffled  poise  and  freedom  from 
self-conceit,  have  made  them  my  worthy 
friends. 

What  a  beautiful  world  this  out-of- 
doors  is!  Why  do  we  hug  our  firesides 
and  ugly  steam  radiators  when  there  is 
so  much  to  see  and  learn  ?  And  vet  which 
one  of  the  many  clubs  and  leagues  for  the 
deaf  in  this  country  can  tell  me  of  a 
Tramping  or  Hiking  Club,  or  of  walks  to 
learn  the  ways  of  the  flowers  and  trees? 
Why  has  this  delightful  source  of  pleas- 
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lire  been  so  neglected  ?  Even  those  who 
live  in  the  North  may  study  the  trees  in 
their  winter  aspect.  Each  twig  bears 
leaf  scars  of  diflFerent  shape  and  arrange- 
ment that  denote  the  genus  of  that  tree. 
The  mathematical  arrangement  of  the 
branches  will  tell  you  how  the  leaves  get 
all  the  light  they  need  in  summer.  The 
buds  show  you  how  Nature  protects  the 
young  things  by  many  coverings  from  the 
frt)st,  and  is  it  not  a  joy  to  see  them  burst 
forth  and  watch  their  rapid  growth  in  the 
spring? 

Right  here  I  want  to  warn  any  one 
from  becoming  a  member  of  any  hiking 
club  of  which  our  Editor  is  the  origi- 
nator. She  and  I  had  a  hiking  party  of 
two  down  to  the  railroad  station  one  time 
in  Philadelphia.  She  was  on  her  way  to 
visit  the  Mt.  Airy  School,  and  I  was  go- 
ing to  a  doctor.  When  we  decided  to 
make  a  certain  train,  we  were  four  blocks 
away  from  the  station,  each  of  these  four 
blocks  turning  in  a  diflFerent  direction  of 
the  compass.  (That's  where  the  Kinzie 
School  is,  in  case  you  are  ever  trying 
to  find  it  from  the  Broad  Street  Station.) 

Miss  Timberlake  said,  **We  have  two 
ihinutes — just  time  enough." 

We  didn't  exactlv  run  and  we  most 
assuredly  didn't  walk — we  hiked:  and 
yet  at  the  end  of  four  blocks  there  was 
no  station  in  front  of  us.  as  there  should 
have  been.  We  had  forgotten  to  turn 
south  and  west. 

Miss  Timberlake  said,  '*How  did  we 
get  here?" 

I  replied,  **I  don't  know,"  and  saved 
my  breath  for  two  blocks  more.  I  was 
considerably  more  than  grateful  when  I 
saw  the  station  then,  for  the  breadth  of 
my  skirt  would  not  allow  for  the  long, 
free  strides  of  my  companion.  We  ran — 
or  perhaps  we  flew — up  the  stairs,  and 
there  were  twenty  parallel  trains  before 
us.  One  of  them  was  probably  ours. 
We  got  on  the  wrong  one  first,  and 
walked  through  two  empty  cars  before 
we  discovered  our  mistake;  then  jumped 


RHYTHM  IN  LIP-READING 


By  CORALIE  N.  KENFIELD 


TAKING  Miss  Bergen's  valuable  sug- 
gestions as  a  basis  for  practise-class 
programs,  it  may  be  interesting  as  well 
as  helpful  to  others  to  know  how,  and  for 
what  purpose,  some  of  the  material  was 
used  and  along  what  lines  it  was  de- 
veloped. 

The  aim  of  the  practise  class  is  sight- 
reading — c^uick,  ready  response  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils — and  such  response  is 
never  possible  through  any  analytical 
process,  either  of  eye  or  mind. 

The  predominating  lip-reading  factor 
l)eing  the  mental,  synthetic  and  intuitive 
ability  must  be  present,  but  help  is  also 
derived  from  a  subconscious  knowledge 
of  the  movements  of  speech  organs.  This 
subconscious  knowledge  is  gained  by 
practise  and  can  be  carried  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  that  all  individual 
movements  are  seemingly  lost,  and  speech, 
especially  colloquial  speech,  may  become 
merely  rhythm,  and,  as  rhythm,  registered 
and  interpreted  by  the  eye  and  brain. 

How  many  lip-readers  actually  see  the 
phrase  "As  snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug"  ?  Not 
many;  but  I  will  venture  that  all  recog- 
nize it  by  its  rhythmic  beat.  Take  the 
familiar  greeting  "mornin'."  One  does 
not  stop  to  figure  it  out.  It  is  simply 
recognized  rhythm. 

So,  for  practise,  in  order  to  gain  this 
subconscious  recognition  of  rhythm, 
short  colloquial  sentences  arc  excellent ; 
but,  to  accustom  the  eye  to  rhythm  in  its 
easiest  form,  nothing  is  better  than 
rhyme.  Here  the  meter  takes  on  an 
exact  measured  form  and  is  quickly 
recognized.  Everything  that  helps  to 
make  lip-reading  a  subconscious  process 
should  be  used,  no  matter  how  small 
the  aid,  for  the  lip-reader's  .salvation  rests 
clearly  upon  forget  fulness  of  method  and 
upon  a  smooth  running  mechanism. 

In  using  Miss  Bergen's  topics,  the 
(luestions  were  given  in  rhyme  in  order 
that  a  recognition  of  rhythm  might  be 
gained.  A  natural  sense  of  rhythm  is 
lacking  in  some  lip-readers,  just  as  other 
physical  and  mental  qualities  are  lacking, 
but  it  can,  I  am  sure,  be  cultivated  by 
practise.  It  does  not  always  follow  that 
one  with  marked  musical  ability  recog- 


nizes the  rhythmic  flow  of  language — in 
fact,  it  has  sometimes  been  found  to  the 
contrary. 

The   following  are  some  of  the  easv 
rhymes  given : 

WHO  AM    I? 

I  come  at  night  to  every  tired  child,  and  stand 
beside  him,  waiting  for  a  while; 

Then  slowly  drop  swift  grains  of  sand  upon 
his  eyes  and  vanish  quickly,  softly,  as  I  see 
him  smile.  Sandman. 

The  animals  went  in  two  by  two,  the  elephant 

and  the  kangaroo; 
Then  the  world  and  his  wife,  each  to  save  his 

life; 
Then  the  captain   came.     Can  you  guess   his 

name?  Xoah. 

I   am  the   friend  of  children  and  I  come  on 

Christmas  day, 
I   make  sad  hearts  be  merry  and  I  drive  al! 

care  away.  '  Santa  Ci^aus. 

Why  they  call  me  "mother**  I  really  cannot  say. 

For  I  haven't  any  children,  and  that's  as  plain 
as  day. 

The  only  thing  I  have  to  love,  in  this  my  child- 
less plight. 

Is  the  little  dog  you've  heard  of.  my  little  dog 
so  bright.  Mother  Hubbard. 

This  country  has  gone  dry,  and  I  am  dead  and 

gone ; 
Some  people  are  delighted,  and  some  are  most 

forlorn.  John  Barlevcorn. 

I  am  the  child  who  ne'er  a  mother  knew; 
I  am  the  child  who  was  not  born — I  grew. 

TOPSY. 

I  live  not  on  earth,  I  live  in  the  sky, 
And  if  you  look  upward  you'll  see  me  on  high. 

Man  in  the  Moon. 

I  am  your  uncle  who  wears  a  silk  hat, 
And  I'm  the  most  powerful  man  on  the  map. 

Uncle  Sam. 

My  face  is  the  most  familiar  one  of  any  in  this 

land. 
You  see  it  every  time  a  dollar  passes  through 

your  hand.  Goddess  of  Liberty. 

I  cover  the  ground  with  a  mantle  of  white, 
I  usually  come  in  the  dead  of  the  night. 

Jack  Frost. 

I'm  loved  by  some  so  very  well,  I  must  quite 

perfect  be, 
And  yet  some  people  seem  to  think  my  tongue's 

too  long  for  me.  Dame  Gossip. 

I  sit  upon  the  weather  vane, 

I  am  the  man  who  makes  the  rain. 

Jlpiter  Pu'vius. 
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THE  VOWEL  SIREN  * 

Jy  E.  W.  SCRIPTURE,  Ph.  D..  M.  D-t 


TiiK  I'Hvsic.vL  XATi'KK  of  ihe  vowels 
is  a  probI«m  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance. One  method  of  solving  it  would 
be  to  construct  an  apparatus  that  would 
produce  the  vowels  on  principles  like 
those  of  the  human  vocal  organs. 

If  the  thumb  is  suddenly  flicked  out  of 
the  opening  of  a  flask  or  bottle,  a  .short 
po|»  is  heard.  When  this  is  done  with 
flasks  of  different  sizes,  each  pop  will  be 
heard  to  have  a  definite  pitch — large 
flasks  will  give  deej)  pops,  .small  flasks 
will  give  high  ones.  This  shows  ( i )  that 
a  sudden  impulse  of  air  may  produce  a 
sound  in  a  cavity  although  the  impulse 
itself  is  not  heard,  and  (2)  that  the  pitch 
of  this  sound  varies  with  the  size  of  the 
cavity.  The  tone  produced  is  called  (he 
"cavity  tone." 

Similar  experiments  can  be  made  by 
jerking  the  thumb  suddenly  out  of  the 
mouth.  When  the  mouth  cavity  is  made 
large  by  drawing  the  tongue  back,  the 
tone  is  a  low  one.  When  it  is  made  small 
by  heaping  the  tongue  in  the  middle,  it  is 
higher.  When  the  lips  are  more  oiJcn. 
the  tone  is  likewise  higher.  The  tones 
are  weaker  than  with  flasks,  because  the 
mouth-walls  are  .soft  and  moist. 

The  siren  has  been  used  in  the  previ- 
ous article  to  imitate  the  larynx  in  pro- 
ducing the  voice  tone.  To  imitate  the 
vocal  cavities,  resonators  can  be  used 
made  of  butcher's  meat  or  water.  For  a 
water  resonator  a  thick  layer  of  absorb- 
ent cotton  is  stretched  over  or  inside  a 
wire  frame  and  then  soaked  in  water. 

When  a  water  resonator  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  blast  tube  of  the  siren 
(figure  i),  each  puff  will  arouse  the 
cavity  tone.  .As  the  disc  is  rotated  more 
rapidly,  a  lone  appears  from  the  disc  also. 
Two  tones  are  now  heard — the  disc  tone, 
which  varies  with  the  speed  of  the  disc, 
and  the  cavity  tone,  which  remains  con- 

•This  is  the  sintli  of  a  strios  of  articles  on 
the  "Mechanism  of  Speech,"  hy  Professor 
Scripture,  late  of  Yale  University,  now  of 
London. 

t  .Author  of  "Elements  of  Expcritnenlal  Pho- 
netics," "The  Study  of  Speech  Curves,"  "Stut- 
tering ami  Lisping."  etc. 


slant.  If  a  smaller  resonatiir  is  used  or 
the  opening  is  enlarged,  the  cavity  tone 
becomes  higher. 

If  a  metal  resonator  is  placed  in  front 
"oi  the  blast  tul>c  of  the  siren,  the  cavity 
tone  is  heard  most  loudly  when  the  disc 
tone  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  cavity.  It 
is  less  loud  when  the  disc  tone  is  an 
octave  below  or  alwve.  With  other  re- 
lations it  is  heard  faintly  or  not  at  all. 

The  reason  for  the  difference  between 
the  responses  of  soft  cavities  and  hard 
ones  lies  in  the  reflection  of  the  vibra- 
tions from  the  walls.  In  a  cavity  with 
soft  walls,  there  is  no  reflection,  and  the 
vibration  dies  away  almost  instantly,  as 
indicated  in  the  top  line  of  figure  2. 
Even  when  ihe  puiTs  come  rapidly,  the 
vibration  from  one  puff  has  died  away 
before  a  new  one  is  aroused.  In  a  cavity 
with  hard  walls  the  vibrations  from  a 
puff  persist  for  some  time,  as  indicated 
in  the  second  line  of  figure  2.  I  f  another 
puff  comes  at  just  the  right  moment,  the 
newly  aroused  vibration  will  add  itself 
to  what  is  already  there  and  the  cavity 
tone  becomes  loud.  If  the  second  puff 
arrives  at  just  the  wrong  moment,  the 
new  vibrations  will  conflict  with  the  one 
already  present  and  the  tone  will  be 
weakened  or  stuppe<l,  as  indicated  in  the 
last  line  of  figure  2.  This  shows  how  a 
cavity  with  hard  walls  will  respond 
loudly  to  puffs  whose  tone  is  the  same  as 
its  own,  and  also  .somewhat  less  loudly 
to  puffs   whose   tone   stands  in   one   of 
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ImG.  2. 

the  simple  relations  such  as  i  :  2  :  3  :  4  : 
etc.,  while  it  will  respond  weakly  or  not 
at  all  for  other  relations. 

The  action  of  the  glottis  in  producing 
the  voice  tone  is  so  closely  like  that  of 
the  siren,  and  the  structure  of  the  vocal 
cavities  can  be  so  closely  imitated  by  the 
resonators  of  butcher's  meat  or  water, 
that  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  produc- 
tion of  the  vowels  proceeds  on  the  same 
principles  in  both  cases.  A  vowel,  there- 
fore, consists  of  two  parts,  namely,  the 
voice  tone  and  the  group  of  cavity  tones. 
The  voice  tone  consists  of  the  series  of 
puffs  from  the  glottis.  The  cavity  tones 
consist  of  the  vibrations  aroused  by  these 
])uffs.  Any  series  of  puffs  from  the 
glottis  can  arouse  any  cavity  tones ;  con- 
sequently any  vowel  can  be  produced  on 
any  note. 

The  cavity  tones  arise  from  the  series 
of  cavities — chest,  pharynx,  mouth, 
nose — below  and  above  the  glottis.  The 
])itch  of  these  tones  depends  on  the  sizes 
of  these  cavities  and  on  the  sizes  and 
shapes  of  their  openings.    It  will  not  de- 


pend on  their  shapes,  l)ecause — accord- 
ing to  a  well-established  principle  of 
physics — they  are  all  so  small  in  compari- 
son with  the  lengths  of  the  sound  waves 
that  only  the  capacity,  not  the  form,  of 
the  cavity  is  of  any  effect. 

The  system  of  vocal  cavities  is  compli- 
cated. The  mouth  cavity  may  be  made 
smaller  or  larger.  It  can  be  divided  b> 
the  tongue  into  two,  or  even  three, 
smaller  cavities.  The  openings  among 
these  cavities  can  be  varied  by  the  shape 
of  the  tongue.  The  external  opening  can 
be  varied  in  shape  and  size  by  the  lips. 
The  nasal  cavity  can  be  cut  off  entirely 
or  partially  by  the  velum.  Every  change 
in  the  size  of  a  cavity  and  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  its  openings  produces  a  change 
in  its  tone.  The  system  of  cavities  thus 
provides  for  a  practically  endless  variety 
of  vowels. 

The  disc  siren  of  Seebeck  has  long 
been  known  in  physics.  The  attempt  to 
develop  a  vowel  siren  was  the  result  of  a 
grant  from  the  Hodgkins  Fund  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  It  was  the  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  an  object  that 
has  not  vet  been  attained,  namelv,  to 
produce  an  organ  that  would  sing  the 
vowels.  The  idea  was  to  make  each  tone 
from  an  organ  pass  through  one  of  a 
series  of  vowel  cavities,  so  that  the  organ 
would  actually  sing  the  vowels  of  a  hymn 
as  it  was  played  in  a  cathedral  or  a 
church. 


MR.  A.  C.  MAXXING  ILL 

Kroin  the  Western  Pennsylvanian  we  learn 
that  Mr.  A.  C.  Manning;  has  had  to  undergo  a 
slight  operation.  Mr.  Manning  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech 
to  the  Deaf,  and  the  Volta  Bureau,  alon^  with 
his  many  friends,  wishes  him  a  speedy  re- 
covery. 


GIFTS  TO  THE  VOLTA  BUREAU 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Richardson,  Berkeley.  California, 
has  presented  to  the  Volta  Bureau  ten  photo- 
graphs of  eminent  old-timers  in  work  for  the 
deaf  that  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to  its 
large  collection  of  portraits.  Mrs.  Richardson 
also  sent  copies  of  old  school  papers  and  some 
old  pamphlets  that  were  very  acceptable. 

If  yon  have  photographs  of  the  pioneer 
teachers,  send  them  to  the  Volta  Bureau. 


OBSERVATION  OFjTHE  GLOTTIS  * 

(ADDENDUM) 
By  E.  W.  SCREPTURE.  PH.  D„  M.  D. 


PEOFESsok  Calzia,  of  the  Phonetic  Lab- 
oratory of  the  University  of  Hamburg, 
has  just  sent  such  an  excellent  photo- 
graph showing  the  method  of  using  the 
laryngoscope  that  it  really  must  be  added 
lo  the  fourth  article  in  this  series  (The 
XoLTA  Rrview,  October,  1920).  The 
beam  from  a  small  arc  lamp  falls  upon 
the  large  round  mirror  on  the  right.  It 
is  reflected  into  the  mouth  of  the  person 
on  the  left.  Here  it  is  caught  by  the 
small  throat  mirror,  held  in  the  mouth  by 
the  small  handle.  It  is  then  reflected 
downward  upon  the  glottis.  The  person 
at  the  right  looks  through  a  hole  in  the 
round  mirror  directly  along  the  beam  of 


light  and  sees  the  glottis.  In  front  of  the 
large  round  mirror  is  a  small  one.  The 
person  on  the  left  can  see  her  own  glottis 
in  this  mirror.  The  tongue  is  held  in  a 
piece  of  cloth  after  being  put  out.  The 
alcohol  lamp  at  the  rear  is  for  slightly 
warming  the  throat  mirror,  so  that  it  will 
not  \ie  obscured  by  moisture  when  used 
in  the  mouth. 

The  small  arc  lamp  is  of  the  kind  used 
for  ultramicroscopic  work  and  for  pro- 
jections; it  can  be  used  on  any  house  cir- 
cuit. The  stand  with  the  two  mirrors  is 
a  device  of  Professor  Calzia's. 

•See    The   Volta    Revikw,    October,    19^0, 


THE  IMPROVED  DEVELOPMENT  AND  USE  OF 
LANGUAGE  BY  OUR  DEAF  PUPILS* 

By  J.  BROWN.  Birmingham 


THIS  IS  a  subject  which  has  been  of 
the  utmost  interest  to  educators  of 
the  deaf  for  over  a  century,  as  the  more 
one  gets  to  know  the  deaf,  the  more  one 
discovers  that  their  chief  need  is  lan- 
guage, and  yet  more  language.  The 
problem  of  improving  their  knowledge  of 
and  use  of  language  has  produced  papers 
innumerable  all  through  the  years,  since 
it  was  demonstrated  that  deaf-mutes 
could  be  taught,  and  so  no  doubt  it  will 
go  on  in  years  to  come. 

Whnt  is  this  language  we  wish  the  deaf 
to  use?  Certainly  not  the  "langwidge" 
report'^d  to  have  been  used  by  the  cabby 
when  the  old  lady  gave  him  a  penny  in 
place  of  the  u«ual  tuppence ;  nor  yet  any 
of  the  learned  languages,  but  simply  the 
vernacnbr  in  use  by  his  contemporaries. 
Langinge.  written  or  spoken,  is  a  method 
of  social  communication — a  means  to  an 
end — ard  is  therefore  primarily  an  art, 
although  when  considered  in  relation  to 
the  rri^ciples  on  which  it  is  founded,  it 
is  al*^o  a  science.  An  art  is  something  to 
be  done ;  a  science  is  something  to  be 
known.  To  attain  any  skill  in  an  art, 
long-continued  practice  in  the  imitation 
of  good  models  is  required,  and  this  skill 
may  come  without  any  study  of  the  i)rin- 
ciples  which  underlie  it. 

Thu<,  in  regard  to  language,  we  find 
that  1  c^Mld  with  all  his  faculties,  brought 
up  in  suitable  surroundings  and  hearing 
nothirg  but  correct  models  of  spoken  lan- 
guage, will  develop  the  power  of  express- 
ing his  desires  and  emotions  in  correct 
and  even  beautiful  language  without  hav- 
ing any  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  phil- 
ology. This  language  the  hearing  child 
acquires  without  any  great  difficulty,  in 
the  natural  manner,  his  ever-open  ear 
catching  everything  that  is  said  round 
about  him — even  more  than  he  is  in- 
tended to  hear,  sometimes — and,  the  nat- 
ural reaction  of  his  brain  to  these  impres- 
sions resulting  in  imitation  of  what  he 
hears,  he,  even  before  school  age,  has  be- 
come possessed  of  a  means  of  communi- 


*  Read  before  the  National  College  of  Teach- 
ers of  the  Deaf,  RirminKham.  England,  1920. 


cation  sufficient  for  all  his  wants  and  en- 
abling him  to  reason  so  deeply  sometimes 
as  to  be  embarrassing  to  those  who  are 
called  u[X)n  to  answer  his  questions. 

But  it  is  not  with  children  such  as  this 
we  are  concerned.  No,  the  object  of  our 
solicitude  is  the  deaf  child,  who  through 
the  failure,  in  some  way  or  another,  of 
the  avenue  of  hearing,  comes  to  us  at  the 
age  of  seven — it  may  be  looking  as  bright 
and  bonny  as  his  more  fortunate  hearing 
brother — but  without  a  word  of  the  lan- 
guage that  other  has  acquired,  and  no 
way  of  conveying  his  wants  but  by  some 
simple  gestures. 

By  the  person  unacquainted  with  deaf- 
ness, and  all  that  it  entails  w^hen  it  exists 
from  birth  or  from  infancy,  this  condi- 
tion of  the  deaf  child's  mind  can  hardly 
be  realized.  These  persons  have  not 
grasped  the  fact  that  deaf  children  do  not 
acquire  language  as  they  themselves  had 
done,  "without  thinking  much  about  it,'* 
and  many  there  be  who  look  upon  these 
children  as  possessing  the  same  facility 
for  expression,  if  only  the  key,  which 
they  usually  visualize  as  the  "Deaf  and 
Dumb  Alphabet,"  be  used. 

Indeed,  I  well  remember  a  prominent 
educationalist  in  the  hearing  world  visit- 
ing a  school  for  the  deaf,  who,  seeing 
some  children  who  had  been  admitted  to 
school  a  few  weeks  before,  inquired  if 
they  had  leamed  the  manual  alphabet. 
Being  informed  that  they  now  knew  the 
letters,  he,  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  knowledge  of  the  manual  al- 
phabet— having  acquired  it  as  a  secret 
code  in  his  school-days,  no  doubt — now 
stepi)ed  in  front  of  the  class  and  spelt 
"How  do  you  like  school"?  To  his  great 
surprise,  not  one  child  answered,  but  we 
who  knew  the  deaf  child  only  smiled. 
We  were  not  surprised.  In  the  same 
way,  it  is  commonly  believed,  even  now, 
by  many  excellent  people,  that  when  a 
teacher  has  laboriously  taught  a  deaf 
child  to  speak  a  few  words,  or  even  to 
say  the  "Lord's  Prayer/'  then  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  that  child  from  saying 
anything. 
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Again  we  teachers  of  the  deaf  smile, 
but  it  is  a  sad  smile,  for  a  vision  comes 
up  before  us  of  the  deaf  child  in  the 
world  around  him,  where  his  limitations 
in  language  are  so  little  realized  and 
where  people  say:  "Well,  he  ought  to 
know,  for  I  have  told  him."  when  they 
may  have  used  language  forms  quite  be- 
yond his  comprehension,  and  therefore 
conveying  no  meaning  to  his  brain. 

Xo,  the  deaf  child  who  has  been 
trained  to  speak  a  few  words  or  phrases, 
and  these  he  may  pronounce  exceedingly 
well,  indeed,  has  not  received  the  key  to 
unlock  the  floodgates  of  expression,  but 
of  him  it  might  be  said,  "Though  I  speak 
with  the  tongue  of  men  and  angels,  and 
have  not  language,  yet  am  I  but  as  a 
sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

This  condition  of  things  has  been  not 
entirely  unknown,  even  in  schools  for  the 
deaf  where  we  have  had  people  who  have 
prided  themselves  upon  their  ignorance 
of  the  children  whom  they  have  professed 
to  teach.  "I  don't  know  a  single  sign," 
so  they  have  said ;  then  how  could  they 
understand  children  who  have  as  yet  no 
other  means  of  expression,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  these  may  fall  into  the  mistake 
of  thinking  that  their  deaf  pupils  ought 
to  know  things  because  they  have  been 
told  them.  We  must  not  refuse  to  make 
use  of  the  pupils'  mode  of  expression 
until  we  have  given  them  a  better  way  of 
expressing  their  ideas.  Then  the  teacher 
should  become  zvisely  ignorant  of  signs, 
and  able  only  to  understand  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  the  newly  acquired  medium  of 
language. 

To  us,  then,  is  set  the  task  of  giving  to 
these  children,  with  a  seven  years'  handi- 
cap in  the  race  for  language,  and  with 
the  best  means  of  winning  that  race  taken 
from  them,  such  a  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage as  shall  be  sufficient  to  carry  them 
through  the  battle  of  life  intelligently, 
and  if  possible  to  enjoy  some  of  our 
priceless  inheritance  in  the  printed  words 
of  those  who  are  no  longer  with  us,  but 
who  though  "being  dead  yet  speak." 

This  task  is  one  that  demands  tremen- 
dous effort  from  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
Immense  concentration  must  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  work  if  the  pupils  are 
to  be  made  to  respond  readily  to  the 
teaching.     The  hearing  child  in  his  pre- 


school age  learned  his  language  some- 
what promiscuously,  picking  up  a  bit  here 
and  a  bit  there,  from  this  one  or  that, 
but  to  the  deaf  child  the  language  must 
be  brought  direct,  and  fed  to  him  at  ap- 
propriate times,  in  judicious  quantities, 
and  of  the  requisite  strength.  For  the 
guidance  of  the  teacher,  there  should  be 
a  plan  or  syllabus  to  follow.  This  should 
be  suggestive  only  and  should  not  pre- 
scribe the  actual  work  to  be  done.  The 
initiative  of  the  teacher  must  not  be  taken 
away,  but  he  must  be  encouraged  to  pre- 
pare his  lessons,  following  out  the  hints 
of  the  plan,  but  supplying  his  own  sub- 
jects. 

From  the  first  the  object  of  the  teacher 
should  be  to  insure  correct  imaging  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  in  regard  to  the 
words  or  phrases  taught.  The  words  and 
the  objects  or  actions  should  be  closely 
associated,  and  drawing  may  be  made  a 
valuable  ally  in  aiding  memory.  The  ef- 
fort made  by  the  child  to  reproduce  the 
drawing  of  the  object  by  the  side  of  the 
word  he  has  written  in  his  book  has  a 
wonderful  effect  in  imprinting  the  word 
on  his  memory.  This  imaging  should  go 
all  through  the  work,  so  that  the  pupil 
may  really  understand  what  the  language 
means.  For  instarce,  you  ask  a  boy  in 
school  one  dny,  "Where  are  you?"  "I 
am  in  the  class-room,"  he  correctly  re- 
plies. Next  day  you  come  across  him  in 
the  field  and  ask  him  the  same  question, 
getting  the  same  answer.  What  is  wrong 
here?  Clearly,  a  want  of  correct  imag- 
ing. 

You  will  observe  I  speak  of  writing 

very  soon  in  the  scheme  of  instruction, 
and  I  do  so  of  set  purpose.  At  seven 
years  of  age,  or  it  may  be  eight  or  nine, 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  the  race  for 
language,  and  while  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  develop  and  encourage  speech, 
this  should  be  suoplemented  by  the  writ- 
ten word  almost  from  the  first. 

The  teacher  should  be  keenly  interested 
in  things  that  interest  the  pupils.  Some- 
times it  may  be  more  profitable  to  leave 
the  prearranged  plan  and  follow  the  lead 
of  the  children,  when  their  interest  has 
been  aroused,  of  course  giving  them  new 
language  for  all  they  are  telling  you  all 
the  time.  The  teacher  who  **doesn't 
know  any  signs"  will  be  at  a  loss  here,  as 
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the  child  must  eke  out  the  few  words  you 
may  have  taught  him  by  gestures.  Be- 
ware of  saying  at  this  stage,  *'You  must 
not  sign,"  for  the  pupil  who  is  denied  this 
liberty  of  communication  in  the  early 
stages  of  his  instruction  will  not  readily 
become  communicative  later  on. 

The  things  the  pupils  want  to  know 
should  be  told  them  by  speech,  and 
then,  not  before,  written  down  by  the 
teacher  or  preferably  by  one  of  the  pupils. 
This  I  should  do,  as  the  spoken  word  is 
liable  to  be  misinterpreted  by  the  pupils, 
and  writing  it  down  makes  for  certainty. 
"Ask  a  question,"  said  a  teacher  to  her 
class  when  some  visitors  were  ushered 
into  her  class-room.  One  of  the  boys  had 
the  temerity  to  ask  one  of  the  visitors,  a 
lady,  how  old  she  was.  "You  are  a  rtide 
boy,"  said  the  teacher,  upon  which  the 
boy  smiled  complacently,  thinking  she 
had  said,  "You  are  a  good  boy." 

Though  we  work  as  hard  as  ever  we 
can,  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  bring 
language  to  our  deaf  pupil  as  constantly 
as  it  comes  to  a  hearing  one,  and  in  spite 
of  all  our  efforts  his  handicap  remains; 
but  if  we  could  enable  him  to  read,  he 
would  then  have  a  way  of  supplementing 
the  teacher's  efforts  and  of  helping  him- 
self toward  the  goal,  the  acquisition  of  a 
working  knowledge  of  language.  With 
this  object  in  view,  I  should  introduce 
little  reading  books  as  soon  as  possible, 
even  during  the  first  year  at  school. 
Lately  I  have  discovered  some  very  suit- 
able little  books  for  the  junior  classes. 
These  are  "The  Teaching  of  English  bv 
the  Direct  Method,"  by  David  Thomas, 
and  they  might  almost  have  been  written 
for  our  deaf  children.  We  don't  experi- 
ence much  difficulty  in  thus  early  intro- 
ducing printed  books,  as  it  is  customary, 
as  a  pastime,  to  let  the  pupils  use  "word- 
building"  letters,  which  they  arrange  to 
represent  the  words  they  have  learnt. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  language 
must  be  brought  to  our  deaf  pupils 
grouped  round  certain  pitfalls  where 
they  might  have  difficulty  and  where  the 
teacher  may  show  them  how  to  pass 
safely.  Many  of  these  pitfalls  are 
marked  on  the  "chart"  supplied  to  the 
teacher,  and  his  duty  is  to  draw  up  les- 
sons that  will  help  to  render  these  pitfalls 
less  formidable. 


Language,  we  are  told,  is  an  art,  and 
to  attain  to  any  skill  in  an  art  we  must 
practise  it.  Therefore,  if  we  wish  our 
deaf  pupils  to  learn  the  art  of  language, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  must  soon  begin 
to  practise  it.  This  can  be  done  both  by 
speech  and  by  writing,  but  the  deaf  pupil 
will  soon  be  able  to  write  more  than  he 
can  speak,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  enun- 
ciation, and  if  we  were  to  insist  that  he 
should  say  all  he  writes  we  should  tend 
greatly  to  "limit  his  output." 

In  the  very  lowest  classes  the  teacher 
can  set  aside  a  column  on  her  blackboard 
for  incidental  language,  a  few  simple 
sentences  on  the  weather,  or  an3rthing  in 
which  the  pupils  can  see  the  application. 
Very  soon  the  pupils  will  volunteer  to 
write  down  these  sentences,  and  there- 
after every  child  in  the  class  should  be 
deputed  to  do  this  every  morning  in  turn. 
It  is,  I  consider,  highly  important  that 
the  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  use 
language  spontaneously.  For  some  years 
I  have  required  every  child  above  the 
very  junior  classes  to  write  something 
every  day — in  the  higher  classes  this  is 
to  be  something  original — and  the  result 
has  been  very  gratifying. 

I  do  not  need  to  expatiate  to  an  audi- 
ence such  as  this  on  the  various  devices 
we  use  as  language  carriers,  but  I  may 
mention  some  for  which  I  have  a  great 
affection.  There  is  the  short,  simple 
story,  with  questions  on  it.  The  ques- 
tions asked  at  first  should  be  those  where 
the  answer  can  be  found  from  the  story. 
Later,  questions  should  be  asked  to  test 
the  thinking  powers,  and  to  find  out  if 
the  pupil  has  really  understood  the  story. 
For  instance,  here  is  a  story  I  once  gave 
to  a  class  of  deaf  children,  and  not  a 
junior  class  either:  "One  fine  moonlight 
night  a  boy  was  walking  along  a  road. 
He  saw  something  bright  on  the  footpath. 
He  thought  it  was  a  shilling,  but  when 
he  picked  it  up  he  was  disappointed  to 
find  that  it  was  only  a  piece  of  tin." 

Question.  Where  did  the  boy  find  the 
shilling? 

All  answered,  "On  the  footpath"! 

After  a  course  of  such  questions  they 
began  to  look  deeper  into  things  and  were 
not  so  easily  caught. 

Another  favorite  lesson  is  to  write 
down    an    incomplete    sentence    on    the 
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blackboard  and  have  the  pupils  ply  you 
with  questions  to  get  the  information 
withheld — e.  g.: 

"I  saw  " 

Questions.  What  did  you  see  ?    A  man. 
Where  did  you  see  him? 
What  was  he  doing?  &c. 

These  questions  are  to  be  answered 
shortly,  as  quickly  as  they  are  asked  by 
the  pupils,  and  afterwards  the  whole 
thing  should  be  written  out  by  the  pupils 
as  a  story. 

Dialogue  changed  into  narrative  and 
original  story-writing  with  the  pupils' 
own  sketches  to  illustrate  the  story  are 
valuable.  Many  strange  and  mirth-pro- 
voking situations  are  sometimes  described 
in  these  original  stories.  One,  I  remem- 
ber, described  how  a  boy  one  winter  day, 
against  his  mother's  express  orders,  went 
sliding  on  a  pond,  and  of  course  fell  in. 
Fearing  to  face  the  maternal  displeasure, 
he  resorted  to  the  desperate  expedient 
of  taking  off  his  wet  garments  and  hang- 
ing them  on  a  tree  to  dry !  As  this  hap- 
pened north  of  the  Tweed,  it  may  not  be 
so  incredible  as  it  seems,  but  to  say  the 
least  of  it  he  must  have  been  a  hardy 
Scot. 

At  this  stage,  and  even  before,  I  have 
foimd  the  "New  A.  L.  English  Course," 
by  John  Eades,  very  helpful.  Many  ex- 
cellent subjects  for  composition  are  sug- 
gested and  a  number  of  model  composi- 
tions are  given  in  the  book.  These  books 
also  treat  slightly  of  the  science  of  lan- 
guage, which  at  this  stage  does  good. 

Where  trade  training  classes  are  estab- 
lished under  teachers  who,  besides  being 
first-class  tradesmen,  are  qualified  to  give 
instruction  in  correct  language,  much 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  teaching  the 
special  technical  language  of  each  trade, 
and  a  certain  portion  of  the  time  devoted 
to  trades  should  be  set  apart  for  this  in- 
struction. The  pupils  should  be  able  to 
answer  what  they  are  doing  when  ques- 
tioned, and  practise  should  be  given  in 
writing  out  an  account  of  what  they  have 
done  during  their  time  in  the  workshop. 

In  school  it  may  be  said  that  the  deaf 
child  has  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  be- 
ing brought  into  contact  with  an  environ- 
ment of  language,  but  out  of  school  the 
handicap  between  him  and  his  hearing 
brother  is  more  marked.     The  hearing 


boy.  in  contact  with  his  companions  and 
with  others  he  meets  out  of  school,  still 
uses  language,  but  in  the  case  of  the  deaf 
this  is  more  difficult  of  attainment.  To 
my  mind,  the  ideal  condition  might  be 
approached  could  we  afford  a  double 
staff  of  teachers — one  staff  for  work  in 
school,  and  another  staff  to  be  with  the 
pupils  in  all  their  out-of-school  activities, 
the  aim  of  both  being  to  encourage  and 
improve  the  use  of  language  by  the 
pupils. 

One  teacher  in  charge  of  a  lot  of  boys, 
especially  if  that  teacher  has  already 
given  of  his  best  in  school,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  do  all  in  this  way  that  is  desir- 
able, though  an  earnest,  conscientious 
teacher  may  still  do  a  good  deal — ^at  least, 
among  the  senior  pupils.  If  only  he 
would  remember  to  give  all  his  orders  in 
language  instead  of  following  the  line  of 
least  resistance  and  using  that  fatally 
easy  means  of  communication,  signing, 
how  much  might  be  accomplished.  He 
may  plead  that  he  is  in  a  hurry  to  get  the 
order  carried  out,  and  that  lip-reading  is 
so  uncertain,  while  repetition  takes  up  so 
much  time,  and  there  is  no  convenient 
blackboard  where  he  could  write  it  down. 
Though  I  may  be  accused  of  heresy,  I 
would  say,  "Why  not  use  finger-spell- 
ing?" which  is,  after  all,  only  another 
means  of  writing,  and  a  means,  too. 
which  is  exact.  I  am  not  advocating  the 
use  of  finger-spelling  in  oral  classes  in 
school,  though  I  consider  that  even  there 
it  would  be  preferable  to  "Manuemo," 
another  system  of  hand  signs  for  which 
so  much  was  at  one  time  claimed  as  an 
aid  to  lip-reading. 

It  has  been  said  that  permitting  finger- 
spelling  is  fatal  to  good  lip-reading.  To 
me  this  statement  has  yet  to  be  proved, 
for  I  have  found  as  good  lip-reading  in 
schools  where  finger-spelling  is  permitted 
out  of  school  as  in  others  where  it  is  sup- 
l)ressed.  It  is  admitted  that  pupils  who 
have  the  best  knowledge  of  language, 
however  acquired,  invariably  make  the 
best  lip-readers,  and  I  say  that  if  you  can 
get  your  pupils  to  use  finger-spelling  in- 
stead of  signs  out  of  school,  you  are  tak- 
ing means  to  improve  their  knowledge  of 
language,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
that  this  should  improve  their  ability  to 
follow    the    context    in    lip-reading.      If 
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finger-spelling  be  ruled  out  of  court,  what 
remains  when  out  of  school  lip-reading 
breaks  down?  Nothing  but  signs,  and 
signs,  however  useful  for  the  communi- 
cation of  ideas,  are  useless,  and  worse 
than  useless,  for  improving  the  pupils  in 
language. 

Yes,  we  as  teachers  should,  in  school 
and  out,  be  as  sleuth-hounds  in  pursuit 
of  language,  refusing  to  accept  a  sign  or 
a  single  spoken  word  in  place  of  a  sen- 
tence, when  the  pupils  might  reasonably 
be  supposed  able  to  give  the  suitable  lan- 
guage. For  instance,  a  boy  returns  to  the 
playground  from  outside.  *'\Vhere  have 
you  l>een?"  says  the  teacher.  "Post,"  re- 
plies the  boy,  and  off  he  goes,  when  he 
might  easily  have  said,  or  have  been 
taught  to  say,  "I  have  been  to  the  i)illar- 
box  to  post  a  letter  for .*' 

The  environment  of  language  for  our 
deaf  pupils  is  to  its  full  extent  unattain- 
able, and  for  this  reason  the  handicap  of 
deafness  will  always  remain,  but  if  we 
can  cultivate  in  our  pupils  the  ability  to 
read  books  and  a  love  for  reading,  we 
shall  in  this  way  bring  them  into  contact 
with  people  who  7i'*7/  use  language  with 
them,  and  in  this  way  they  may  imbibe 


new  forms  of  language  which  they  may 
use  as  their  own  in  course  of  time. 

How  pleasant  it  is  when  we  find  our 
pupils  striking  out  and  using  language 
we  have  never  taught  them,  but  which 
they  have  ac(|uired  by  their  own  efforts 
in  reading.     Though  they  may  startle  us 
sometimes  by  what  they  bring  forth,  we 
must  not  suspect  the  boy  of  levity  who 
writes:  "When  Jesus  came  down  from 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  He  told 
His  disciples  not  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag'  (to  tell  no  man  what  they  had  seen 
and  heard),  and  when  we  find  a  little 
girl  taking  liberties  with  the  English  lan- 
guage and  writing:  "We  went  out  for  a 
walk  yesterday.    It  was  very  windy,  and 
I  was  /o-ing  and  fro-ing  with  the  wind" 
(blown  hither  and  thither),  we  must  not 
be  distressed,  but  take  comfort  from  the 
thought  that  they  are  on  the  right  road, 
and  that  though  they  may  make  mistakes, 
as  we  all  have  done  in  our  day,  they  may 
one  day  come  to  such  a  knowledge  and 
use  of  language  as  will  carry  them  cred- 
itably  through   the   world,   enabling  the 
workman  correctly  to  interpret  his  orders, 
and,    while   greatly    increasing   the    effi- 
ciency of  our  deaf  pupils,  will  add  largely 
to  their  happiness  in  life. 


KEEP  THE  NOSE  CLEAN  AND  FREE  FROM 
OBSTRUCTIONS.    PART  II 

By  FRED  DE  LAND 


IN  THE  previous  section  of  this  contri- 
bution to  the  Uterature  on  the  subject 
of  the  causes  and  prevention  of  diseases 
that  precede  deafness,  the  writer  en- 
deavored to  outline  some  of  the  important 
duties  assigned  to  the  nose,  and  to  show 
how  efficiently  these  duties  are  discharged 
when  the  nose  is  kept  clean  and  free 
from  obstructions.  In  this  section  it  is 
proposed  to  outline  the  part  the  naso- 
pharynx, the  (onsils,  the  adenoid  tissues, 
and  other  associated  parts  play  in  health 
and  in  disease ;  to  outline  the  close  inter- 
relation of  ear  and  nose  and  naso-pharynx 
and  the  ring  of  tonsils  and  adenoids,  and 
how  dependent  the  ear  is  on  these  parts 
to  ward  oflF  disease  that  may  cause  loss 
of  hearing.    In  a  succeeding  section,  the 


writer  hopes  to  tell  about  the  care  that 
should  be  given  to  the  ear,  to  show  how 
easily  its  power  of  functioning  properly 
may  be  disturbed,"  with  consecjuent  loss 
of  hearing. 

As  stated  in  the  previous  sectitni,  what 
is  here  presented  is  merely  a  condensa- 
tion, or  rearrangement  in  a  new  dress, 
of  what  may  be  found  in  many  books  and 
pamphlets.  Many  of  the  anatomical 
parts  of  nose  and  ear  and  naso-pharynx 
will  not  be  referred  t(\  because  it  is  not 
necessary,  and  to  do  so  would  require 
more  space  than  will  be  allowed  for  the 
article.  The  writer  feels  that  this  sub- 
ject of  the  prevention  of  deafness  is  one 
that  cannot  be  presented  too  often.  Any 
presentation  of  the  subject,  whether  in 
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the  fomi  of  a  story,  an  essay,  or  a  med- 
ical contribution  that  may  serve  to  en- 
courage a  desire  to  conserve  hearing  and 
to  prevent  the  diseases  that  often  result 
in  loss  of  hearing,  merits  not  only  careful 
reading,  but  a  second  and  a  third  read- 
ing, that  its  helpful  suggestions  may  be 
firmly  fixed  in  the  mind;  for  hearing  is 
more  precious  than  sight.  .  Let  it  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  articles  are  not 
written  for  the  profession,  but  for  the 
mother  willing  to  accept  helpful  sugges- 
tions. 

Back  of  the  nose  is  the  naso-pharynx, 
that  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  digestive  tube. 
The  pharynx  is  really  one  organ,  though 
its  different  sections  are  sometimes  called 
the  nose  part,  the  mouth  part,  and  the 
throat  part.  The  nose  part,  or  naso- 
j)har>'nx,  is  the  part  we  are  now  most  in- 
terested in.  The  naso-pharynx  is  small, 
only  about  four  inches  in  length,  and 
may  be  described  as  a  mass  of  mucous 
membrane  inclosed  in  a  coat  of  muscle. 
Under  healthy  conditions,  it  plays  an  im- 
})ortant  part  in  the  event  of  infectious 
diseases  being  prevalent ;  for  into  it  open 
the  two  nasal  passageways,  the  auditory 
tube,  or  passageway  leading  to  the  ear, 
as  well  as  an  oral  opening,  or  passage 
leading  from  the  mouth.  Thus  it  may 
prove  to  be  a  central  arresting  point,  or 
even  a  distributing  center  for  infectious 
diseases,  should  disease  germs  overcome 
the  outer  sentinels  and  invade  the  naso- 
pharynx ;  for  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the 
germs  to  find  their  way  to  the  naso- 
]>harynx  through  either  the  mouth  or  the 
nose,  and  if  they  find  lodgment  there, 
thev  can  easilv  reach  the  ear  or  the  other 
parts  of  the  body.  That  is  why  so  many 
of  the  diseases  or  causes  of  interference 
with  the  proper  working  of  the  middle 
ear  are  easily  traced  back  to  an  inflamed 
or  unhealthy  condition  of  the  naso- 
pharynx or  to  obstructions  in  the  nasal 
])assageways. 

In  the  top  of  the  naso-pharynx  is  the 
lar\'ngeal  tonsil,  or  lump  of  lymphoid 
tissue.  There  are  other  tonsils  better 
known.  There  is  a  tonsil,  or  pair  of 
bumps  of  tissue  back  of  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  called  the  lingual  tonsils,  and 
there  is  a  pair  of  tonsils,  or  almond- 
shaj^ed    lumps    of    lympoid    tissue,    that 


underlie  the  mucous  membrane  on  each 
side  of  the  palate.  These  are  the  tonsils 
and  are  called  the  palatine  or  the  faucial 
tonsils. 

In  a  normal  healthy  person  tonsils 
were  evidently  designed  by  Nature  to 
serve  as  outposts  or  outer  sentinels  to 
ward  off  the  enemy  and  to  signal  that  an 
invading  force  is  preparing  to  attack. 
The  adenoid  tissues  were  also  designed 
to  serve  the  same  purpose ;  and,  evidently 
with  that  idea  in  view.  Nature  placed  a 
ring,  composed  of  tonsils  and  adenoid 
tissues,  around  the  entrances  to  the  naso- 
pharynx, the  lungs,  and  the  stomach. 
But  if  the  health  of  the  child  is  not 
maintained,  if  its  svstem  is  "run  down" — 
that  is,  if  before  the  infectious  germs 
make  their  attack,  the  child  has  been  al- 
lowed to  pass  from  a  condition  of  good 
health  into  a  condition  of  general  un- 
health — then  these  sentinels  often  become 
the  first  parts  of  the  body  to  lose  the 
strength  to  properly  discharge  their 
duties  and  drive  back  the  invading  germs. 
In  that  case  they  may  become  a  menace 
rather  than  a  protection ;  for  they  make 
desirable  breeding  beds  for  any  kind  of 
germs,  and  if  only  one  destructive  germ 
can  find  lodgment  in  an  adenoid  or  a 
tonsil,  twenty- four  hours  later  there  may 
be  a  million  or  more,  prepared  to  carry 
on  a  destructive  warfare. 

A  few  words  about  disease  germs. 
There  are  good  genns  and  bad  germs. 
The  germs  of  infectious  diseases  are  of 
the  bad  kind,  that  bring  death  to  many 
children.  (lerms  are  so  small  that  were 
thousands  on  one's  hand  their  move- 
ments could  not  be  observed  without  the 
aid  of  a  microscope.  Germs  are  prolific 
breeders,  rei)roducing  by  division  so  rap- 
idly that  millions  of  new  germs  are  ready 
to  make  warfare  on  the  human  svstem 
each  twenty- four  hours  after  the  first 
germ  finds  a  warm,  moist  bed  or  lodging 
place,  like  a  tonsil  or  an  adenoid. 

Disease  germs  do  not  fly  or  leap  from 
one  person  to  another,  as  does  a  fly  or  a 
flea.  Germs  are  usually  transferred  from 
the  sick  to  the  healthy,  or  from  a  seem- 
ingly healthy  carrier,  fn  the  fine,  almost 
invisible  spray  that  is  often  thrown  oft* 
by  the  mouth  when  talking,  or  germs 
may  be  transferred  in  the  fine  spray  tint 
issues  from  the  nose  when  sneezing.     If 
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finger-spelling  be  ruled  out  of  court,  what 
remains  when  out  of  school  lip-reading 
breaks  down?  Nothing  but  signs,  and 
signs,  however  useful  for  the  communi- 
cation of  ideas,  are  useless,  and  worse 
than  useless,  for  improving  the  pupils  in 
language. 

Yes,  we  as  teachers  should,  in  school 
and  out,  be  as  sleuth-hounds  in  pursuit 
of  language,  refusing  to  accept  a  sign  or 
a  single  spoken  word  in  place  of  a  sen- 
tence, when  the  pupils  might  reasonably 
be  supposed  able  to  give  the  suitable  lan- 
guage. For  instance,  a  boy  returns  to  the 
playground  from  outside.  '*\V]iere  have 
you  l)een?"  says  the  teacher.  "Post,*'  re- 
plies the  boy,  and  off  he  goes,  when  he 
might  easily  have  said,  or  have  been 
taught  to  say,  "I  have  been  to  the  pillar- 
box  to  post  a  letter  for ." 

The  environment  of  language  for  our 
deaf  pupils  is  to  its  full  extent  unattain- 
able, and  for  this  reason  the  handicap  of 
deafness  will  always  remain,  but  if  we 
can  cultivate  in  our  pupils  the  ability  to 
read  books  and  a  love  for  reading,  we 
shall  in  this  way  bring  them  into  contact 
with  people  who  "anil  use  language  with 
them,  and  in  this  way  they  may  imbibe 


new  forms  of  language  which  they  may 
use  as  their  own  in  course  of  time. 

How  pleasant  it  is  when  we  find  our 
pupils  striking  out  and  using  language 
we  have  never  taught  them,  but  which 
they  have  accjuired  by  their  own  efforts 
in  reading.  Though  they  may  startle  us 
sometimes  by  what  they  bring  forth,  we 
must  not  susi)ect  the  boy  of  levity  who 
writes:  "When  Jesus  came  down  from 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  He  told 
His  disciples  not  to  let  the  cat  out  of  tlie 
bag'  (to  tell  no  man  what  they  had  seen 
and  heard),  and  when  we  find  a  little 
girl  taking  liberties  with  the  English  lan- 
guage and  writing:  "We  went  out  for  a 
walk  yesterday.  It  was  very  windy,  and 
I  was  to-ing  and  /ro-ing  with  the  wind*' 
(blown  hither  and  thither),  we  must  not 
be  distressed,  but  take  comfort  from  the 
thought  that  they  are  on  the  right  road, 
and  that  though  they  may  make  mistakes, 
as  we  all  have  done  in  our  day,  they  may 
one  day  come  to  such  a  knowledge  and 
use  of  language  as  will  carry  them  cred- 
itably through  the  world,  enabling  the 
workman  correctly  to  interpret  his  orders, 
and,  while  greatly  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  deaf  pupils,  will  add  largely 
to  their  hai)])iness  in  life. 


KEEP  THE  NOSE  CLEAN  AND  FREE  FROM 
OBSTRUCTIONS.    PART  II 

By  FRED  DE  LAND 


IN  THE  previous  section  of  this  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  on  the  subject 
of  the  causes  and  prevention  of  diseases 
that  precede  deafness,  the  writer  en- 
deavored to  outline  some  of  the  important 
duties  assigned  to  the  nose,  and  to  show 
how  efficiently  these  duties  are  discharged 
when  the  nose  is  kept  clean  and  free 
from  obstructions.  In  this  section  it  is 
proposed  to  outline  the  part  the  naso- 
pharynx, the  ^onsils,  the  adenoid  tissues, 
and  other  associated  parts  play  in  health 
and  in  disease ;  to  outline  the  close  inter- 
relation of  ear  and  nose  and  naso-pharynx 
and  the  ring  of  tonsils  and  adenoids,  and 
how  dependent  the  ear  is  on  these  parts 
to  ward  off  disease  that  may  cause  loss 
of  hearing.    In  a  succeeding  section,  the 


writer  hopes  to  tell  about  the  care  that 
should  be  given  to  the  ear,  to  show  how 
easily  its  power  of  functioning  properly 
may  be  disturbed,  with  conseciuent  loss 
of  hearing. 

As  stated  in  the  previous  .section,  what 
is  here  presented  is  merely  a  condensa- 
tion, or  rearrangement  in  a  new  dress, 
of  what  may  be  found  in  many  books  and 
pamphlets.  Many  of  the  anatomical 
parts  of  nose  and  ear  and  naso-pharynx 
will  not  be  referred  to,  because  it  is  not 
necessary,  and  to  do  so  would  require 
more  space  than  will  be  allowed  for  the 
article.  The  writer  feels  that  this  sub- 
ject of  the  prevention  of  deafness  is  one 
that  cannot  be  presented  too  often.  Any 
presentation  of  the  subject,  whether  hi 
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the  form  of  a  story,  an  essay,  or  a  med- 
ical contribution  that  may  serve  to  en- 
courage a  desire  to  conserve  hearing  and 
to  prevent  the  diseases  that  often  result 
in  loss  of  hearing,  merits  not  only  careful 
reading,  but  a  second  and  a  third  read- 
ing, that  its  helpful  suggestions  may  be 
firmly  fixed  in  the  mind;  for  hearing  is 
more  precious  than  sight.  .  Let  it  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  articles  are  not 
written  for  the  profession,  but  for  the 
mother  willing  to  accept  helpful  sugges- 
tions. 

Back  of  the  nose  is  the  naso-pharynx, 
that  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  digestive  tube. 
The  pharynx  is  really  one  organ,  though 
its  different  sections  are  sometimes  called 
the  nose  part,  the  mouth  part,  and  the 
throat  part.  The  nose  part,  or  naso- 
pharynx, is  the  part  we  are  now  most  in- 
terested in.  The  naso-pharynx  is  small, 
only  about  four  inches  in  length,  and 
may  be  described  as  a  mass  of  mucous 
membrane  inclosed'  in  a  coat  of  muscle. 
Under  healthy  conditions,  it  plays  an  im- 
I)ortant  part  in  the -event  of  infectious 
diseases  being  prevalent ;  for  into  it  open 
the  two  nasal  passageways,  the  auditor}' 
tube,  or  passageway  leading  to  the  ear, 
as  well  as  an  oral  opening,  or  passage 
leading  from  the  mouth.  Thus  it  may 
prove  to  be  a  central  arresting  point,  or 
even  a  distributing  center  for  infectious 
diseases,  should  disease  germs  overcome 
the  outer  sentinels  and  invade  the  naso- 
pharynx ;  for  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the 
germs  to  find  their  way  to  the  naso- 
pharynx through  either  the  mouth  or  the 
nose,  and  if  they  find  lodgment  there, 
they  can  easily  reach  the  ear  or  the  other 
parts  of  the  body.  That  is  why  so  many 
of  the  diseases  or  causes  of  interference 
with  the  proper  working  of  the  middle 
ear  are  easily  traced  back  to  an  inflamed 
or  unhealthy  condition  of  the  naso- 
pharynx or  to  obstructions  in  the  nasal 
passageways. 

In  the  top  of  the  naso-pharynx  is  the 
lar>'ngeal  tonsil,  or  lump  of  lymphoid 
tissue.  There  are  other  tonsils  better 
known.  There  is  a  tonsil,  or  pair  of 
bumps  of  tissue  back  of  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  called  the  lingual  tonsils,  and 
there  is  a  pair  of  tonsils,  or  almond- 
sha|)ed    lumps    of    lympoid    tissue,    that 


underlie  the  mucous  membrane  on  each 
side  of  the  palate.  These  are  the  tonsils 
and  are  called  the  palatine  or  the  faucial 
tonsils. 

In  a  normal  healthy  person  tonsils 
were  evidently  designed  by  Nature  to 
serve  as  outposts  or  outer  sentinels  to 
ward  off  the  enemy  and  to  signal  that  an 
invading  force  is  preparing  to  attack. 
The  adenoid  tissues  were  also  designed 
to  serve  the  same  purpose ;  and,  evidently 
with  that  idea  in  view.  Nature  placed  a 
ring,  composed  of  tonsils  and  adenoid 
tissues,  around  the  entrances  to  the  naso- 
pharynx, the  lungs,  and  the  stomach. 
But  if  the  health  of  the  child  is  not 
maintained,  if  its  system  is  "run  down"— 
that  is,  if  before  the  infectious  germs 
make  their  attack,  the  child  has  been  al- 
lowed to  pass  from  a  condition  of  good 
health  into  a  condition  of  general  un- 
health — then  these  sentinels  often  become 
the  first  parts  of  the  body  to  lose  the 
strength  to  properly  discharge  their 
duties  and  drive  back  the  invading  germs. 
In  that  case  they  may  become  a  menace 
rather  than  a  protection ;  for  they  make 
desirable  breeding  beds  for  any  kind  of 
germs,  and  if  only  one  destructive  germ 
can  find  lodgment  in  an  adenoid  or  a 
tonsil,  twenty- four  hours  later  there  may 
be  a  million  or  more,  prepared  to  carry 
on  a  destructive  warfare. 

A  few  words  about  disease  germs. 
There  are  good  germs  and  bad  germs. 
The  germs  of  infectious  diseases  are  of 
the  bad  kind,  that  bring  death  to  many 
children.  Germs  are  so  small  that  were 
thousands  on  one's  hand  their  move- 
ments could  not  be  observed  without  the 
aid  of  a  microscope.  Germs  are  prolific 
breeders,  reproducing  by  division  so  rap- 
idly that  millions  of  new  germs  are  ready 
to  make  warfare  on  the  human  system 
each  twenty-four  hours  after  the  first 
germ  finds  a  warm,  moist  bed  or  lodging 
place,  like  a  tonsil  or  an  adenoid. 

Disease  germs  do  not  fly  or  leap  from 
one  person  to  another,  as  does  a  fly  or  a 
flea.  Germs  are  usually  transferred  from 
the  sick  to  the  healthy,  or  from  a  seem- 
ingly healthy  carrier,  hi  the  fine,  almost 
invisible  spray  that  is  often  thrown  oft* 
by  the  mouth  when  talking,  or  ^ernis 
may  be  transferred  in  the  fine  spray  thit 
issues  from  the  nose  when  sneezing.     If 
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these  germs  that  are  in  the  droplets  of 
spray  lodge  on  the  hands  or  on  the  face 
or  neck,  a  few  may  die  from  exposure, 
but  one  or  more  may  have  sufficient  vital- 
ity to  reach  the  nose  or  mouth  and  there 
find  an  entrance  leading  to  the  soft,  warm, 
and  moist  breeding  grounds  of  the  tonsil 
or  adenoids.  There  they  will  multiply 
with  inconceivable  rapidity.  That  is  why 
it  is  always  wise  to  wash  hands  and  face 
and  neck  as  quickly  as  possible  after  con- 
versing with  a  person  who  has  or  who 
has  had  a  cold,  or  after  a  trip  in  the 
street-cars.  Some  trouble?  Sure.  But 
not  half  the  trouble  one  bad  germ  can 
cause. 

Another  way  in  which  disease  germs 
may  be  transferred  from  the  sick  child 
to  the  well  child  is  in  the  exchange  of 
"bites"  —  that  pernicious  practise  so 
pleasant  to  children  during  the  noon 
recess.  One  child  takes  a  "bite"  from 
the  apple  of  another  child,  and  in  ex- 
change the  latter  takes  a  "bite"  from  a 
piece  of  cake  or  some  other  article  of 
food  the  former  has  to  offer.  It  is  also 
possible  for  flies  to  carry  disease  germs 
from  an  infected  discharge  and  deposit 
the  germs  on  articles  of  food,  provided 
the  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  flies 
to  do  a  transfer  business.  No  oppor- 
tunity, no  transfer. 

If  a  single  germ  finds  lodgment  in  any 
part  of  the  throat,  the  nose,  or  the  mouth, 
inflammation  will  follow  as  soon  as  its  de- 
structive work  commences,  and  then  a 
danger  signal  is  flashed  by  tonsil  or 
adenoid.  The  moment  a  child  complains 
of  a  "soreness"  in  the  throat,  or  if  the 
child  makes  no  complaint,  but  appears  to 
have  -difficulty  in  swallowing,  or  if  the 
child  has  a  dry,  distressing  cough,  then 
is  the  right  moment  to  send  the  child  to 
bed,  to  isolate  it  from  the  other  children, 
and  to  send  for  a  physician.  "Soreness" 
of  the  throat  and  a  distressing  cough  are 
nature's  S.  O.  S.  signals.  For  a  mother 
to  wait  twenty- four  hours  to  note  whether 
the  child  improves  or  grows  restless, 
feverish,  and  refuses  food  is  not  only  to 
gamble  with  death,  but  to  copper  the 
bet.  Yes,  it  costs  money  to  have  the 
doctor  call.  But  the  bill  for  a  score  of 
calls  by  the  physician  will  not  amount  to 
nearly  so  large  a  sum  as  the  bill  the 
undertaker  will  present   for  the  two  or 


three  calls  he  will  make ;  and  to  wait  until 
the  disease  is  well  developed  before  call- 
ing the  physician,  in  order  to  be  sure  that 
the  doctor's  visit  is  necessary,  may  result 
in  having  to  pay  the  physician  as  well  as 
the  undertaker.  Far  better  to  call  the 
physician  at  the  first  sign  of  danger,  and 
thus  make  sure  of  having  only  one  bill 
to  pay. 

Adenoids  are  an  enlargement  of  the 
adenoid  or  glandular  tissue  that  is  found 
in  abundance  near  the  naso-phar>'nx.  The 
predisposing  cause  of  enlargement  of  the 
adenoid  tissue  is  believed  to  be  an  irrita- 
tion started  by  the  germs  of  an  infectious 
disease.  Swollen  adenoids  have  always 
been  a  source  of  sorrow,  if  not  of  serious 
illness,  to  many  a  child.  Not  only  do  the 
presence  of  swollen  adenoids  stamp  the 
child  as  a  mouth-breather,  but  occasion- 
ally they  are  the  prime  cause  of  facial 
disfigurement,  more  especially  of  the 
jaws  and  teeth.  And  during  the  night  an 
adenoid  child  may  unconsciously  swallow 
the  acrid  mucous  secreted  by  the  swollen 
adenoid,  and  later  suffer  from  stomach 
trouble. 

Years  ago  it  was  a  custom  to  wrongly 
apply  the  terms  "dunce"  and  "stupid" 
to  adenoid  children.  The  "dunce-cap" 
was  a  mild,  but  humiliating,  form  of 
punishment  for  failure  to  keep  up  with 
the  class.  A  severer  punishment  was  the 
thrashing  occasionally  inflicted  on  the 
"adenoid  child" — a  chastisement  that 
ought  to  have  been  administered  to  the 
parents  for  not  having  the  child's  throat 
and  nasal  passages  examined  by  a  com- 
petent physician  and  properly  treated. 
To  let  a  child  continue  to  suffer  from 
adenoids  without  having  the  child's  throat 
examined  by  a  regular  physician  is  one 
way  to  stunt  the  mental  and  phvsical 
growth  of  the  child,  to  change  the  facial 
expression  from  bright  to  dull,  and  to 
run  the  risk  of  causing  a  temporary,  if 
not  a  permanent,  loss  of  hearing. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  LE.\GUE 

"The  Christmas  sale  of  the  San  Francisco 
League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearinc:  was  the  great- 
est possible  success,"  writes  Mrs.  Trask,  the 
League's  president.  Everything  was  sold  and 
various  orders  were  filled ;  over  $250  was 
cleared.  A  number  of  new  members  were 
added  to  the  League,  and  the  "nest  egg  for  a 
club-house"  was  enlarged. 


I  WONDER? 

By  MARGARET  L.  STONE 


**T  WONDER  if  we  shall  ever  hear,  inde- 
A  pendent  of  our  ears,"  exclaimed 
Granny  Prudence,  as  3he  closed  the  book 
she  had  been  deeply  absorbed  in  reading 
and  placed  it  on  the  table. 

"Impossible!"  shouted  her  companion, 
who  had  come  to  sit  a  while  with  the 
mature  lady. 

"Don't  shout,  Sallie ;  it's  not  necessary ; 
but  I  do  wonder  if  the  hard  of  hearing 
shall  some  time  hear  and  not  through 
their  ears." 

Sallie  did  not  reply  in  words,  only  in 
expression  of  features.  ;  Granny  con- 
tinued : 

"Many  strange  discoveries  are  in  use 
now  which  were  considered  improbable 
when  you  were  bom,  Sallie." 

Sallie's  knitting-needles  clicked  omi- 
nously. Granny  did  not  hear  them, 
but  she  saw  a  flash  in  Sallie's  eyes  and 
thought  to  herself,  "She  thinks  I'm  grow- 
ing childish."  Silence  for  a  while ;  then, 
as  the  old  lady  was  looking  at  Sallie,  the 
young  woman  asked : 

"Why  are  you  dreaming  dreams?  You 
understand  speech  with  your  eyes  in  a 
most  wonderful  way." 

"I'm  thinking  of  the  little  children  who 
must  learn  to  articulate  or  be  mutes,  and 
in  reading  E.  Alexander  Powell's  book, 
'The  Ears  of  the  Anny,'  he  tells  in  it  that 
it  was  discovered,  I  suppose  in  a  great 
extremity  of  the  war,  -that  a  tree  could 
be  used  for  a  radio  station  in  sending 
wireless  messages.  Perhaps  the  time  will 
come  when  we  can  use  our  bodies,  inde- 
pendent of  our  ears,  in  receiving  sound." 

"Visionary  nonsense;  like  the  flying- 
horse  of  the  ancient  mythology,"  ex- 
claimed Sallie. 

"Now  we  have  them,"  said  Granny. 

At  that  moment  Sallie's  quick  ear 
caught  a  sound.  She  dropped  her  knit- 
ting, her  yam  trailing  along  with  her,  ran 
out,  returned  soon,  winding  up  the  knit- 
ting ball,  saying,  "An  aeroplane  just  flew 
over." 

"Pegasus,  the  flying-horse  of  the  an- 
cients," exulted  Granny. 

Sallie  giggled.  Her  companion  picked 
up  The  Volta  Review,  which  was  be- 


side her,  held  it  lovingly  in  her  hands, 
and  said: 

"I've  read  in  this  number  of  schools 
where  they  teach  the  deaf  children 
speech ;  they  try  to  pierce  the  silence  by 
the  aid  of  an  acousticon,  and  after  suc- 
cessive trials  succeeded  in  a  small  way." 

"Acousticon !"  exclaimed  Sallie. 
"What  is  that?" 

"It's  an  electrical  instrument  that  is 
really  a  great  help  if  one  has  any  hearing 
power  at  all." 

"Huh!"  she  said:  "I  thought  it  was  a 
ouija-board" ;  then  to  herself  said,  under 
her  breath,  "She  will  not  catch  on  to-  my 
irreverence." 

"Sallie!"  exclaimed  Granny  Prudence 
severely,  "there  is  no  spirit  medium  or 
fake  about  an  acousticon.  It  helps  just 
as  it  claims,  it's  electrical,  and  along  that 
line,  if  any,  we  will  communicate  with 
those  in  heaven.  I  believe  there  are  un- 
discovered channels  in  our  bodies  that 
can  carry  sound." 

Sallie  laughed,  but  it  was  the  laughter 
that  is  akin  to  tears.  She  dropped  her 
knitting,  reached  for  her  companion's 
hand,  and,  with  a  touch  that  was  a  caress, 
held  it  in  hers.  It  was  soft,  and  warm, 
and  fluttery  like  a  bird,  and  she  said,  "If 
all  could  read  lips  as  you  can,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  further  discoveries." 

"I  never  hear  of  children  being  taught 
speech  by  hearing  through  their  teeth, 
but  I  know  there  is  a  channel  way" 

Sallie  interrupted  her,  saying : 

"Granny  Prudence,  you  have  made  me 
see  Pegasus  flying,  but  do  not  unfold  an- 
other wonder  today." 

"Listen,"  said  Granny.  "In  the  eigh- 
ties, Rhodes  put  an  audiphone  on  the 
market ;  that  was  a  rubber  fan.  .  He 
claimed  that  the  outer  edge,  resting 
against  the  upper  teeth,  curved  upward, 
would  carry  sound. 

"I  was  away  down  in  the  Valley  of 
Humiliation,  because  I  was  growing  hard 
of  hearing.  George,  my  dear  husband, 
ordered  one  on  trial  for  me.  Together 
we  tested  it,  as  solemnly  as  if  taking 
vows  of  consecration.     It  seemed  to  be 
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entirely   useless,    and   I    decided   that   it 
should  be  returned,  but  it  wasn't. 

"Frequently  I  would  place  it  against 
my  teeth  with  no  result;  then,  later,  I 
noticed  a  vibration,  and  gradually  it  car- 
ried sound  and  voices  distinctly.  The 
atmosphere  made  the  rubber  brittle  and 
it  was  soon  broken.  I  bought  another, 
but  it  was  soon  in  fragments  like  the  first. 

"One  day,  longing  inexpressibly  to 
hear,  I  picked  up  a  Japanese  fan  that  was 
lying  on  the  mantel  by  the  clock ;  it  was 
a  flat  one,  with  wooden  ribs  extending 
from  handle  to  outer  edge,  and  held  it 
curved  against  my  upper  teeth.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  pendulum,  that  had  been 
swinging  silently  to  me,  began  its  tick- 
tock,  the  fan  carrying  the  sound  distinctly 
to  niv  ears. 

"From  that  time  on,  until  something 
happened,  a  fan  and  I  were  close  com- 
panions. One  rested  on  a  mantel  near 
the  outside  door ;  one  in  a  pew  at  church, 
where  I  heard  once  more  the  sermon,  and 
another  I  carried  when  shopping  or  visit- 
ing. Few  noticed  the  light  touch  of  the 
fan  against  my  teeth  when  talking  to  me, 
and  voices  came  distinctly,  without  the 
ring  that  some  instruments  at  first  have. 

"At  Lake  Chautauqua,  at  the  summer 
schools,  I  again  heard  clear,  sweet  music, 
feasted  on  lectures,  laughed  w  hen 
Thomas  Nelson  Page  read  there  from 
his  own  writings ;  even  general  conversa- 
tion was  not  cut  out,  but  in  a  measure  I 
entered  into  it  with  old-time  enjoyment. 
I  used  a  piece  of  oilcloth  or  heavy  silk  to 
protect  the  edge  of  the  fan  from  moist- 


ure. 
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"What  happened?"  asked  Sallie,  now 
interested. 

"Dining  at  our  minister's,  I  ate  Cali- 
fornia cherries  in  Pennsylvania.  When 
I  left  the  table  my  tongue  was  feeling  for 
something  gone,  and  I  found  one  of  my 
eye  teeth  broken  off  and  resting  among 
my  dish  of  cherry  pits.  After  that  all 
my  Japanese  fans  were  laid  away,  like 
departed  friends." 

"Do  not  others  use  fans  as  you  have?'* 
asked  Sallie. 

**rve  only  known  of  one  other,  and  she 
used  just  a  piece  of  stiff  pasteboard 
pressed  curved  against  her  teeth  and 
heard." 

"How  can  a  fan  help  one  to  hear?" 
asked  Sallie,  looking  incredulous. 


"It  carries  sound  to  the  brain  through 
the  teeth.  Beethoven,  many  years  ago. 
used  a  sounding-rod,  one  end  touching 
his  teeth,  the  other  resting  on  a  musical 
instrument.  Put  your  watch  against  your 
teeth ;  you  can  hear  it  ticking. 

"With  my  hand  on  the  edge  of  the  pew. 
I  can  feel  the  music  of  the  organ ;  or  my 
head  against  the  back  of  the  chair  I'm 
sitting  in,  I  am  aware  of  passing  sounds. 

"The  automobiles  passing  on  the  boule- 
vard several  blocks  away  come  to  me  dis- 
tinctly, often  knowing  the  time  of  night, 
or  that  the  early  morning  has  come,  by 
their  sound,  and  I  do  not  hear  them  with 
my  ears." 

The  clock  struck  and  Sallie  gathered 
up  her  knitting,  while  Granny  Prudence 
picked  up  the  book,  "Ears  of  the  Anny." 
**rm  interested  in  this,"  she  said,  "be- 
cause I  used  to  know  E.  Alexander 
Powell  when  he  was  a  boy,  and,  besides, 
I've  gleaned  a  hope  that  our  todies  may 
prove  to  be  radio  stations  to  carry  sound 
to  our  brains,  independent  of  their  orig- 
inal station." 

"Oh,  I  hope  it  may  be  true !    Wonders 
seem  to  increase,  and  you,  my  dear,  are 
a  wonder  to  me,"  said  Sallie. 
'Good-bve." 
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THE  TOILET  OK  THE  XOSE 

1  lowing  the  nose  is  not  always  successful  in 
clearing  away  the  whole  of  the  dust  and  dirt 
that  has  heconie  adherent  to  the  mucous  mem- 
])rane:  washing  it  internally  with  tepid  water 
certainly  insures  this  and  is  not  a  difficult  or 
unpleasant  thing.  In  addition  to  the  mechan- 
ical flushing  effect  of  washing,  a  stimulant  of 
the  natural  secretion  of  the  nose  is  caused  hy 
the  water,  the  two  things  together  resulting  in 
a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  passages  and  of 
those  important  sinuses  opening  into  them. 
The  benefits  of  a  hearty  sneeze  are  well  knowm 
and  are  readily  explicable  by  those  who  under- 
stand the  anatomy  of  the  nose.  Any  one  who 
cares  to  try  will  find  similar  and  probably 
greater  l>enehts  fnmi  washing  the  nose  inter- 
nally. If  children  were  encouraged  to  practise 
it,  once  daily  at  least,  they  would  benefit  by  it 
in  a  gocul  many  ways. — Schmska  Medical 
Journal. 


CUXIC  FOR  wSTUTTERERS 

The  clinic  for  stutterers  has  been  opened  at 
the  school  for  crippled  children,  adjoining  the 
City  Hospital,  Jersey  City,  every  Monday  and 
Thursday  evenings,  at  7.30,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Hannah  M.  Creasey.  This  initiates  the 
fifth  year  of  activity  of  the  clinic. — Medical 
Xe7i's. 


A  FOREWORD  TO  THE  WOULD-BE  LIP-READER  * 


By  VIRGINIA  SINCLAIR 


BECAUSE  I  am  constantly  encounter- 
ing more  or  less  vagueness  and  mis- 
apprehension in  the  minds  of  people  to 
whom  I  have  presented  the  matter  of  lip- 
reading,  it  seems  that  a  statement  regard- 
ing what  I  shall  call  **The  Needed  Equip- 
ment of  the  Would-Be  Lip-Reader" 
might  be  timely.  This  vagueness  in  the 
minds  of  those  becoming  interested  in 
lip-reading  as  to  just  what  the  acquire- 
ment of  this  linguistic  ability  entails  is 
perhaps  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  within  only  very 
recent  years  that  this  boon  to  the  adult 
hard  of  hearing  has  been  given  even  a 
fairly  wide  and  general  publicity.  Much 
thus  far  has  been  written  about  lip-read- 
ing with  the  first  emphasis  upon  what  it 
is  and  can  do  toward  relieving  the  loss 
and  inconvenience  arising  from  defective 
hearing.  I  desire  here  to  approach  the 
subject  from  the  negative  side,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  outline  what  speech-reading  is 
not.  These  points  have  taken  form  in 
my  mind,  from  out  of  my  own  experi- 
ence, since  I  began  the  study  of  lip-read- 
ing, about  six  years  ago,  and  the  teaching 
of  it,  three  years  ago. 

At  the  outset,  lip-reading  is  not  easy. 
It  ranks  with  any  foreign  language*  study 
and  with  the  other  arts  in  this  respect. 
There  are  not,  of  course,  as  in  French  or 
Spanish,  vocabularies  to  memorize  and 
syntax  to  master.  Speech-reading  is 
rather  "a  skill  to  be  acquired,*'  the  train- 
ing for  special  use  of  latent  powers  of 
eyes  and  mind.  This  means  unremitting 
practise,  and  the  first  requisite  necessary 
for  the  would-be  lip-reader  to  possess  is 
a  determination  to  win. 

The  first  point  suggests  the  second. 
Lip-reading  cannot  be  learned  in  a  day, 
nor  in  a  year  and  a  day,  by  most  of  us. 
To  be  sure,  we  begin  to  do  it  very  soon 
after  the  first  lessons,  just  as  the  student 
of  French  quickly  learns  to  understand 
simple  conversational  phrases  such  as, 
"Good  morning/'  "What  time  is  it?''  etc. 


*  Reprinted,   by   request,    from   The   Volta 
Review  for  April,  191 7. 


The  acquirement  in  either  of  a  good, 
practical  skill  comes  gradually.  It  is  said 
that  to  learn  to  speak  French  well  re- 
quires three  years;  that  to  possess  the 
technical  skill  to  play  the  violin  takes  fif- 
teen years.  For  those  having  a  fair  de- 
gree of  natural  lip-reading  ability  a  pe- 
riod of  five  to  seven  years  may  be  passed 
before  the  limit  of  their  ability  is  reached, 
presupposing,  as  in  French  or  music, 
faithful,  constant  practise.  But  why  be- 
grudge daily  effort  for  a  given  period  of 
years  out  of  one's  life,  if  in  the  end  is 
gained  an  added  power  that  will  serve 
one  to  the  end  of  life — all  else  being 
equal — making  the  way  easier  and  hap- 
pier for  oneself  and  friends  ?  Any  faculty 
we  have  developed,  any  special  skill  ac- 
quired, any  sure  knowledge  possessed — 
all  take  time  and  effort  to  win.  Patience 
and  perseverance  should  likewise  char- 
acterize one  setting  out  to  learn  the  art 
of  speech-reading. 

Lip-reading  is  not  a  perfect  substitute 
for  the  sense  of  hearing.  There  is  no 
perfect  substitute  for  this  God-given 
power,  but  "listening  with  the  eyes"  is 
the  best  one.  Therefore  cheerfully  ac- 
cept your  limitations.  There  are,  after 
all,  a  good  many  compensations  for  one 
that  fails  to  hear  all  that  happens  or  is 
said  around  one.  A  serene  indifference 
to  annoying  or  alarming  noise  is  one 
gain.  Much  of  the  so-called  "small  talk" 
is  no  loss.  As  one  hard-of -hearing  wo- 
man expressed  it,  "I  cannot  believe  half 
I  hear,  as  it  is."  After  you  have  accepted 
your  limitations  in  this  matter  of  hear- 
ing, then  count  your  blessings!  There 
are  so  many,  many  things  in  life  worse 
than  dull  ears.  Put  the  emphasis,  in 
your  thought  and  plans,  on  what  you 
have,  not  on  what  you  have  lost. 

Lip-reading  does  not  improve  hearing 
or  cure  deafness.  There  seems  to  be  in 
the  minds  of  a  few  the  impression  that 
lip-reading  in  some  mysterious  way  re- 
stores the  sense  of  hearing.  Almost  in- 
variably the  speech-reader  thinks  he  is 
hearing  again,  but  a  simple  test,  such  as 
looking  away  from  the  speaker  or  trying 
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to  understand  conversation  in  the  dark, 
proves  that  he  is  reading  lips  rather  than 
actually  hearing.  Rejoice  that  it  is  possi- 
ble, in  a  large  measure,  to  supplement  the 
dulled  powers  of  one  sense  with  the  spe- 
cially trained  powers  of  another  sense. 

The  study  of  lip-reading  does  no't  indi- 
cate any  mental  deficiency.  Quite  to  the 
contrary !  There  is  no  disgrace  attached 
to  losing  one's  hearing.  It  can  only  prove 
a  discredit  when  one  permits  this  defi- 
ciency to  defeat  one.  Strangely  enough, 
very  many  are  exceedingly  sensitive  if 
they  find  their  sense  of  hearing  is  leaving 
them.  They  make  every  effort  to  conceal 
the  fact,  believing  they  are  doing  so,  long 
after  it  is  evident  to  almost  every  one 
with  whom  they  converse.  Discovery  is 
inevitable.  Therefore  throttle  undue 
sensitiveness  and  quietly  explain,  when 
necessary,  that  your  ears  are  dull.  The 
chances  are,  if  you  don't,  that  you,  not 
your  ears,  will  be  set  down  as  dull  or 
stupid.  As  a  rule,  the  admission  of  our 
handicap  elicits  sjrmpathetic  helpfulness 
from  our  associates,  particularly  when 
they  know  of  our  efforts  to  overcome  it 
through  lip-reading. 

The  power  to  read  lips  is  not  gained 
through  the  work  of  a  teacher  alone  for 
a  pupil,  A  teacher  can  greatly  help  a 
student,  but  cannot  make  a  lip-reader  out 
of  him  without  his  constant  co-operation. 
Make  up  your  mind  to  do  your  part. 
Let  the  acquirement  of  this  power  be  a 
real  part  of  your  business  in  life,   for 


whatever  length  of  time  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

Lip-reading  ability  does  not  so  quickly 
come  to  the  inveterate  talker.  Rather  is 
it  gained  sooner  by  one  that  makes  a 
practise  of  letting  others  do  the  talking, 
lending  to  all  such  the  intelligent,  S3rmpa- 
thetic  audience  sought.  The  art  of  so 
listening  is  pathetically  rare — ^the  world 
is  hungry  for  people  possessing  it !  There 
will  accrue  a  double  gain  to  such  a  per- 
son— ^the  best  kind  of  lip-reading  practise 
and  the  attractiveness  and  charm  inherent 
in  a  good  listener.  This  will  mean,  of 
course,  keeping  in  touch  with  the  times, 
with  what  people  about  you  are  doing, 
and  with  the  best  in  current  literature — 
an  alluring  prospect.  Learn  to  listen. 
If  not  with  your  ears,  then  learn  to  do  so 
with  ears  and  eyes  in  co-operation. 

In  conclusion,  my  purpose  in  the  fore- 
going article  will  be  defeated  if  any 
would-be  lip-reader  should  thereby  be 
discouraged  from  undertaking  the  study. 
Such  a  result  is  far  from  my  purpose, 
which  has  been  rather  so  clearly  to  state 
what  the  work  entails  that  the  student 
may  set  out  properly  equipped  in  mind 
and  spirit  for  the  task.  The  fact  that  the 
student  begins  in  some  measure  to  read 
lips  almost  from  the  first,  growing  grad- 
ually in  this  power,  and  the  big  fact  of 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  good 
speech-readers,  should  encourage  any 
one  needing  the  aid  it  gives  to  set  out 
promptly  to  acquire  the  art  of  lip-reading. 


VOICE  TRAINING  IN  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES 

By  PATTIE  THOMASON.  M.  A. 

(The  following  paper  on  "Voice  Training  in  Intermediate  Grades"  was  prepared  for  and 
read  before  a  tochers*  meeting  in  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf.) 


THERE  is  very  little  difference  in  the 
kind  of  voice  training  in  the  primary 
and  the  intermediate  departments.  The 
work  of  voice  building  is  pursued  along 
practically  the  same  lines  as  that  in  the 
upper  primary  grades.  We  do  more 
vibration-work  and  rh)rthm-work,  as  an 
aid  in  developing  better  voices  with  the 
younger  children,  than  we  do  on  the  in- 
termediate grades.     In   this  department 


we  begin  to  apply  the  sense  of  tone  and 
rhythm  to  the  speech.  We  expect  to  get 
more  intelligible  and  more  fluent  speech 
in  these  grades,  and  therefore  we  lay  a 
great  deal  of  stress  on  vocal  gymnastics 
to  secure  proper  voice  support  and  cor- 
rect sound  production. 

Notwithstanding  the  painstaking  teach- 
ing in  the  primary  department,  many 
pupils  come  to  the  intermediate  depart- 
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ment  without  having  all  their  sounds 
and  with  voices  badly  placed,  and  too 
much  of  the  work  in  the  intermediate 
grades  is  corrective.  If  every  child  left 
the  primary  department  having  an  ap- 
proximately natural  voice  and  all  his  con- 
sonantal sounds,  the  work  would  be 
different;  but  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
this  the  case  very  often,  where  inexperi- 
enced teachers  are  placed  in  primary 
classes. 

On  entering  the  intermediate  depart- 
ment a  radical  change  is  encountered. 
The  child's  mind  is  more  developed  and 
he  is  beginning  to  think  for  himself.  He 
is  acquiring  a  much  larger  vocabulary. 
He  is  having,  at  this  age,  new  and 
broader  experiences  and  he  wants  to  say 
a  great  deal  more  than  he  does  say  or 
can  say.  The  average  child  in  the  first 
grades  of  the  intermediate  department 
has  what  might  be  diagnosed  as  "a  clear 
case  of  speech  conflict."  His  mind  works 
entirely  too  fast  for  his  vocal  apparatus. 
This  is  true  with  the  normal  child  in  the 
third  and  fourth  grades  in  the  public 
schools.  Teachers  of  these  grades  will 
tell  you  how  discouraged  they  become 
with  results  in  reading — oral  reading. 
They  get  the  poorest  reading  along  in 
these  grades,  because  the  child's  atten- 
tion has  to  be  so  concentrated  upon  the 
printed  symbols  and  combinations  (which 
are  often  too  difficult)  that  he  hasn't  the 
full  use  of  his  powers.  He  doesn't  get 
the  entertainment  from  his  reading  which 
his  mind  craves ;  just  mechanically  works 
his  way  through  his  lessons.  Deaf  chil- 
dren in  the  intermediate  grades  do  one 
of  two  things:  they  either  become  more 
careless  in  their  speech  or  they  become 
more  silent  and  show  a  tendency  not  to 
say  anything  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

A  large  per  cent  of  our  voice  troubles 
with  the  deaf  children  in  these  grades,  as 
well  as  those  encountered  with  children 
who  possess  their  hearing,  is  due  to 
muscular  contraction.  So  our  voice- 
work  consists  chiefly  in  giving  exercises 
to  help  the  child  overcome  these  physical 
defects  and  in  training  his  brain  to  work 
faster.  We  must  make  our  voice-work 
realistic.  The  teacher  must  get  into  the 
spirit  of  the  work  or  she  will  never  get 
the  spirit  of  it  into  the  child.    The  work 


must  be  given  responsively.  The  secret 
of  rhythm  is  quick  response — ^literally, 
"waiting  for  the  beat."  Rhythm-work 
which  gets  a  faster  subconscious  response 
to  mental  stimuli  is  good,  and  is  a  great 
aid  in  voice  development,  in  so  far  as  it 
"wakes  the  child  up"  and  establishes  bet- 
ter co-ordination.  Rhythm-work  which 
does  not  get  response  and  gives  the  child 
the  feeling  that  he  can  stop  his  voice  and 
produce  the  sound  at  any  time  is  a  posi- 
tive detriment  to  the  speech. 

Most  of  our  children  over-enervate. 
They  drive  down  too  much  energy  into 
the  larynx,  and  the  vocal  cords  cannot 
vibrate  to  their  fullest  strength  and  reso- 
nance. This  misapplication  of  energy, 
unnecessary  physical  exertion,  is  a 
great  cause  of  the  bad  voices  and  un- 
intelligible speech  in  our  children.  By 
giving  more  attention  to  physical  training 
and  physical  rhythmic  work  in  primary 
grades,  these  defects  might  be  largely 
overcome  when  children  reach  the  inter- 
mediate department. 

Dr.  George  C.  Williams,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Speech  Arts  As- 
sociation, has  written  a  little  book  on 
"The  Speaking  Voice,"  and  I  have  found 
the  chapter  on  "Freedom  arid  Action" 
especially  helpful.  He  throws  a  good 
deal  of  light  on  the  subject  of  muscular 
contraction.  His  book  contains  a  num- 
ber of  Dr.  Martin's  exercises  for  over- 
coming muscular  contraction  and  the  con- 
sequent restricted  tone. 

Muscular  contractions  occur  at  the 
waist,  in  the  throat,  and  in  the  jaw. 
About  90  per  cent  of  our  pupils  have 
muscular  restrictions  in  one  of  these 
places — sometimes  in  all  three.  Deaf 
children  have  a  limited  physical  lung  de- 
velopment. Feeble  lung  power  means 
feeble  voices.  To  overcome  this  defect, 
we  give  Dr.  Martin's  brea|hing  exercises. 
Restrictions  in  the  throat  cause  restric- 
tions of  tongue  muscles,  and  this  gives 
the  "throaty  voice."  The  throat  is  the 
passageway  of  the  tone  and  it  should  be 
kept  open  and  free.  Exercises  to  relax 
the  neck  muscles  will  help  to  correct  this 
defect.  Restrictions  at  the  jaw  cause 
poor  articulation.  You  have  noticed,  I 
am  sure,  how  many  of  our  children 
speak  with  a  perfectly  stiff  jaw — often 
a   projecting   jaw.      We    must   get    our 
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pupils  to  open  their  mouths  and  let  their 
voices  out.  We  cannot  get  a  good  open- 
mouth  delivery  with  a  rigid  jaw. 

I  am  going  to  show  you  a  few  of  Dr. 
Martin's  exercises  for  freedom  of  re- 
spiratory muscles  and  for  voice  develop- 
ment— exercises  which  help  to  overcome 
muscular  contractions.  I  shall  demon- 
strate with  a  fourth-grade  class — Miss 
Embry's  class.  I  have  used  these  exer- 
cises myself,  in  my  own  work,  for  several 
years,  and  I  am  having  them  used  in  a 
number  of  classes  with  good  results. 
They  have  been  adopted  by  speech  teach- 
ers all  over  the  country,  teachers  of  the 
deaf,  teachers  of  speech  improvement, 
elocution  teachers,  and  vocal  teachers. 
They  were  also  adopted  by  the  army  in 
its  re-education  work  in  speech. 

Dr.  Martin's  exercises  consist  of 
breathing  exercises,  corrective  exercises, 
tongue  gymnastics,  vocal  gymnastics,  and 
a  set  of  carefully  arranged  syllables, 
words,  and  sentences  for  practise  on 
different  sounds.  There  are  two  Martin 
axioms  which  I  want  to  leave  with  you, 
which,  if  you  apply,  you  will  get  results: 
First,  "Avoid  all  conscious  control  of 
breath  in  every  kind  of  speech-work" ; 
second,  "Give  all  speech-work  respon- 
sively.'* — The  Deaf  Carolinian, 


EVENTUALLY,  WHY  NOT  NOW? 

It  is  usually  estimated  that  one  person 
in  every  1,500  population  is  deaf,  and 
that  out  of  this  number  of  deaf  persons 
33M  per  cent  are  of  school  age.  Accord- 
ing to  this  manner  of  computing,  there 
are  in  the  State  of  Kansas  between  375 
and  400  deaf  children  of  school  age. 
This  means  that  there  are  from  175  to 
200  deaf  children  who  are  not  receiving 
the  benefits  and  the  advantages  of  an 
education  which  is  rightfully  theirs. 
Should  these  conditions  continue  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  State  will  eventually 
have  a  serious  problem  to  face.  The 
problem  of  the  uneducated  deaf  child  is 
more  serious  by  far  than  that  of  the 
uneducated  hearing  person.  What  would 
become  of  the  future  status  and  of  the 
government  of  a  State  if  45  per  cent  of 
its  citizens  were  permitted  to  go  through 
life  without  an  education?  Yet  this  is 
being  done  with  our  deaf  children  in 
most  of  our  States.     It  must  be  remem- 


bered that,  although  our  deaf  children 
make  up  a  very  small  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, nevertheless  they  are  also  citizens 
and  are  destined  to  assume  duties  of 
citizenship  and  their  share  in  the  building 
up  of  the  State  government.  If  statistics 
are  correct,  there  are  approximately  45 
per  cent  of  all  deaf  children  in  our  State 
who  are  not  receiving  what  they  should, 
namely,  the  means  for  mental  and  moral 
growth,  which  in  turn  produces  good, 
law-abiding,  and  self-supporting  citizens. 

Not  very  long  ago  a  deaf  girl  of  18 
years  of  age  was  admitted  to  our  school. 
She  was  bom  deaf,  but  had  gone  through 
all  those  years  without  instruction  of  any 
kind.  This  is  her  first  year  in  school. 
Naturally,  her  mind  has  never  been  de- 
veloped and  is  in  a  dormant  and  stunted 
state.  She  has  passed  through  the  three 
psychic  stages  of  mental  development, 
and  consequently  there  is  very  little  hope 
for  satisfactory  mental  accomplishment. 
Nevertheless,  we  shall  do  all  within  our 
power  to  aid  her  in  her  uphill  struggle 
for  knowledge  and  happiness.  There  are 
other  such  cases  throughout  the  State — 
some  worse  and  some  that  are  almost  as 
bad — but  at  present  we  have  not  been 
able  to  reach  them.  These  conditions 
prevail  in  almost  all  States.  Many  of  the 
States  are  providing  means  whereby  all 
deaf  children  will  be  afforded  the  bless- 
ings and  happiness  of  life  that  come 
from  an  education.  And  it  is  our  earnest 
hope  that  the  deaf  children  of  our  State 
will  likewise  be  greatly  benefited  by  the 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education 
law  or  by  the  enactment  of  certain  new 
laws  that  will  aid  the  authorities  of  the 
board  of  health  and  also  the  authorities 
of  the  school  for  the  deaf  at  Olathe  in 
locating  all  deaf  children  and  thus  make 
it  possible  for  all  to  attend  school. 

In  the  meantime  we  hope  that  when- 
ever the  readers  of  this  paper  learn  of 
the  whereabouts  of  a  deaf  child  who  is 
not  in  school  that  they  will  report  the 
case  to  the  local  authorities,  asking  them 
to  report  to  the  authorities  at  the  school 


for  the  deaf  at  Olathe.— ''5., 
Kansas  Star/' 


tn 


The 


Desiring  to  enter  another  field.  Super- 
intendent J.  Stuart  Morrison,  of  the  Mis- 
sion School  for  the  Deaf,  has  offered  his 
resignation,  to  take  effect  in  June. 


THE  EUROPEAN  TOUR  POSTPONED 
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WHY  THE  EUROPEAN  TOl'R  FOR 
THE  HARD  OF  HEARING  HAS 
BEEN  POSTPONED 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  are 
forced  to  announce  that  our  plan  to  take 
a  party  of  hard-of-hearing  people  to  Eu- 
rope has  had  to  be  abandoned  for  this 
year. 

Owing  to  the  abnormal  conditions 
which  still  prevail  abroad,  it  has  been 
utterly  impossible  to  secure  any  satisfac- 
tory definite  information  on  which  to 
base  plans  for  a  tour  this  coming  sum- 
mer, except  at  a  much  higher  rate  than 
we  feel  would  make  such  a  tour  popular. 
In  fact,  the  only  definite  figures,  with 
satisfactory  itinerary  and  accommoda- 
tions, we  have  been  able  to  obtain  exceed 
the  original  estimate  between  $400  and 
S500. 

Even  were  a  sufficient  number  willing 
to  go  at  the  advanced  rate,  we  could  not 
be  at  all  certain  that  unforeseen  difficul- 
ties would  not  confront  us  at  every  turn. 

We  have  learned  from  various  sources 
that  conditions  for  traveling  abroad  are 
extremely  bad  at  present,  and  a  letter 
which  Miss  Morgenstern  wrote  to  Mr. 
De  Land,  a  copy  of  which  he  sent  to  us 
and  which  we  quote  below,  corroborates 
these  reports: 

".  .  .  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
De  Land,  of  writing  to  you  about  Miss  Kinzie's 
travel  and  study  plan  for  the  coming  summer. 
I  do  not  know  her  personally,  or  I  should 
write  directly  to  her  to  warn  her.  She  is 
taking  too  great  a  responsibility  upon  herself, 
I  fear,  as  neither  France  nor  England,  nor 
any  other  European  country  for  that  matter,  is 
ready  as  yet  for  travel  in  comfort,  especially 
for  the  kind  of  trip  with  deaf  persons  she  is  con- 
templating. Aside  from  the  many  unexpected 
expenses  and  unforeseen  charges,  there  is  still 
much  trouble  with  hotel  accommodations  every- 
where. Moreover,  the  rules  and  regulations 
put  up  since  the  war  by  the  various  govern- 
ments abroad  in  regard  to  registry  and  pass- 
port visas  (it  is  nothing  unusual  to  have  to 
spend  an  entire  day  at  the  Foreigners  Police, 
as  I  did  myself  in  Rotterdam)  and  the  cost  of 
the  visa,  which  of  late  has  risen  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  $10,  on  entering  the  country  as  well  as 
leaving  it,  make  European  travel  by  no  means 
unalloyed  bliss.  There  were  many  "Letters  to 
the  Editor"  in  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  to  this  effect  by  American  tour- 
ists. Perhaps  you  might  wish  to  advise  the 
Misses  Kinzie  of  this,  even  though  the  tour 
they  are  planning  is  a  "conducted"  affair. 
Next  year  conditions  may  have  improved  suf- 
ficiently abroad  to  make  travel  again  enjoyable 
for  the  average  tourist." 


While  this  is  a  great  disappointment  to 
many  and  to  us,  it  is  our  intention  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  plan  as  soon  as  conditions 
justify  our  doing  so.  Let  us  consider  it, 
then,  a  pleasure  merely  postponed,  and 
whereas  those  who  had  planned  to  go 
this  coming  summer  will  not  lose  their 
opportunity,  many  others  who  did  not 
feel  able  to  join  the  party  this  season 
may  be  able  to  do  so  a  year  later. — Rose 
Kinzie, 


WHY  LEAVE  IT  TO  THE  OUIJA 

BOARD? 

Foreword. — The  following  wail  was  laid  on 
the  Editor's  desk  by  the  Volta  Bureau's  en- 
terprising young  mail  clerk.    Can  you  help  him? 

For  the  past  month  we  have  been  re- 
ceiving letters  from  subscribers  who  pro- 
test that  The  Volta  Review  has  not 
been  sent  to  them  recently.  Apparently 
they  have  great  faith  in  the  Ouija  Board. 

As  for  me,  I  have  no  confidence  what- 
ever in  that  mysterious  piece  of  wood, 
when  it  comes  to  finding  out  where  peo- 
ple have  moved  to. 

Uncle  Sam's  postal  service  is  not  so 
bad  as  it  is  said  to  be,  and  sends  us  noti- 
fications of  changes  of  address  whenever 
it  receives  them.  We  change  them  when 
we  are  able  to  read  them,  and  sometimes 
we  can  really  transcribe  the  Nebuchad- 
nezzarian  alphabet  in  which  they  are 
usually  written. 

Most  people  who  do  not  send  in  their 
changes  of  address  resort  to  borrowing 
copies  from  their  friends,  and  finally, 
when  they  get  ashamed  of  borrowing, 
they  write  us  somewhat  on  the  following 
order : 

"I  have  not  received  my  copy  of  The 
Volta  Review  for  the  months  of  Au- 
gust, September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber. Please  look  the  matter  up  and 
oblige,"  etc. 

And  all  the  time  the  magazine  has  been 
going  regularly  to  the  only  address  we 
had ! 

We  have  about  200  copies  left  every 
month  after  each  subscriber's  copy  is 
mailed.  We  sell  these,  or  send  them  out 
as  sample  copies  in  the  hope  of  getting 
new  subscriptions.  Therefore  we  do  not 
have  many  back  numbers,  and  those  who 
fail  to  notify  us  as  to  changes  of  address 
until  after  several  months  have  elapsed 
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are  "out  of  luck'*  when  they  expect  us  to 
send  them  duplicates. 

Send  in  your  change  of  address  as 
often  as  you  wish,  and  let  us  know  when 
you  fail  to  receive  your  copy  on  time,  and 
don't  forget  to  renew  your  subscription. 


ADVERTISING   STATE    SCHOOLS 

The  head  of  a  school  for  deaf  children 
has  been  corresponding  with  us  relative 
to    the    advisability    of    advertising   ttie 
State  school  in  The  Volta  Review.  His 
reasons  for  giving  wider  publicity  to  the 
advantages  his  school  offers  are  excellent, 
although  his  school  is  now  full  of  pupils 
and  there  is  a  long  waiting  list.    Why  ad- 
vertise for  pupils,  if  there  is  no  room  for 
more  pupils  ?    He  desires  to  advertise  in 
order  to  educate  certain  of  the  influential 
citizens  of  the  State  who  do  not  or  will 
not  read  the  school  paper,  but  do  or  may 
read  The  Volta  Review.    He  wants  the 
taxpayers  to  understand  that  their  school 
is  not  an  1867  model,  but  is  up-to-date  in 
every    particular;   that   his   teachers    of 
speech  are  thoroughly  trained,  and  that 
there  is  no  need  of  parents  moving  out  of 
the  State  in  order  to  have  their  deaf  chil- 
dren properly  educated.    In  other  words, 
parents  will  find  in  that  school  all  that  is 
worth  while  in  methods  and  equipment. 
He  also  desires  to  stress  the  fact  that 
present  facilities  are  limited,  that  there  is 
a  long  waiting  list,  and  that  the  taxpayers 
should  realize  the  economic  importance 
of  at  once  appropriating  funds  to  erect 
and  equip  one  or  more  additional  build- 
ings.    Naturally,   we  agreed  with  this 
superintendent  that  The  Volta  Review 
was  the  one  periodical  that  would  best 
fill  his  needs.    Did  we  urge  him  to  take 
large  space— a  half  page  or  a  full  page? 
We  did  not.    We  advised  taking  one-six- 
teenth of  a  page,  and  for  only  six  months, 
and  filling  the  space  with   a  brief   an- 
nouncement reading  about  as  follows : 

The  Blank  State  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Blanktown,  Oceanica 

A  free  State  school,  up-to-date  in  method 
and  equipment.  As  the  facilities  are  limited 
and  there  is  a  long  waiting  list,  have  the  name 
of  your  deaf  child  entered  on  that  waiting  list 
as  soon  as  possible. 


We  informed  this  superintendent  that 
such  an  announcement  could  appear  in 
six  numbers  of  The  VoWa  Review  at  a 
cost  of  only  $3.50,  a  charge  of  only  59 
cents  an  insertion. 

The  idea  is  a  good  one  for  the  heads 
of  all  schools  to  consider.  Even  in  States 
where  there  is  no  waiting  list,  it  might  be 
well  to  anticipate  future  needs  and  edu- 
cate the  taxpayers  to  perceive  that  the 
results  obtained  show  that  the  appropria- 
tions periodically  granted  by  the  legisla- 
ture are  being  wisely  expended,  and  that 
it  is  economic  wisdom  to  provide  the  fa- 
cilities that  will  enable  every  deaf  child 
in  the  State  to  secure  instruction  in  the 
State  residential  school. 

Laying  aside  the  question  of  justice  to 
the  child,  is  it  economically  thrifty  for 
anv  State  to  withhold  the  necessary  fa- 
cilities for  properly  instructing  every 
deaf  child  within  its  confines?  Is  it  not 
a  blot  on  the  intelligence  of  the  taxpayers 
of  a  Commonwealth  to  have  a  long  list 
of  deaf  children  waiting  year  after  year 
for  increased  facilities  that  they  may  re- 
ceive the  education  to  which  every  child 
is  justly  entitled?  To  withhold  the  nec- 
essary appropriations  for  additional 
buildings  is  to  do  more  than  merely  rob 
a  deaf  child  of  the  opportunity  of  assimi- 
lating knowledge  during  its  plastic  period. 
Lack  of  proper  training  during  the  im- 
pressionable years  of  childhood  will  cause 
that  child,  in  later  years,  to  be  a  less  val- 
uable unit  in  the  Commonwealth  than  it 
might  have  been.  Did  it  ever  pay  any 
Commonwealth  to  rob  a  child,  more  espe- 
cially a  handicapped  child? 


A    HOUSE   FOR   THE   BOSTON    GUILD 

The  Speech-Readers'  Guild  of  Boston  has 
moved  into  a  spacious  new  home,  339  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  where  it  will  welcome  all 
of  its  friends.  Thk  Volta  Review  hopes  soon 
to  publish  an  account  of  the  new  residence. 


SPEECH-WORK  IN  LARAMIE 

From  the  Wyoming  Educational  Bulletin  we 
learn  that  correction  of  speech  defects  is  re- 
ceiving special  attention  in  the  public  schools 
of  Laramie.  About  twenty  children  are  now 
receiving  training,  and  a  survey  is  soon  to  be 
made  to  determine  the  number  and  exact 
nature  of  each  kind  of  speech  defect,  so  that 
the  work  of  correction  may  be  as  far-reaching 
as  possible. 


LIFE  MEMBERS 


A  FAMILY  OF  LIFE  MEMBERS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Button  Wright 
were  so  well  pleased  with  the  good  work 
the  Volta  Bureau  is  carrying  on  that  they 
not  only  became  life  members  of  the 
Association,  hut  sent  a  check  for  $50  and 
asked  to  have  their  son,  John  Suarez 
Wright,  enrolled  as  a  life  member.  Just 
as  we  were  sending  the  magazine  to 
press  another  check  for  $50  came,  with 
the  request  that  Anna  Button  Wright 
be  enrolled  as  a  life  member,  which  was 
done.  Thus  Anna  is  the  youngest  life 
member  on  the  list,  as  she  was  only  four 
years  old  December  26,  1920. 


Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
Miss  Mary  Coles 
Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page 
Dr.  Caroline  A.  Yale 
Miss  Sarah  Fuller 


Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouier 

Mr.  Frank  W,  Booth 

Mr.  Elbert  A.  Gruver 

Mrs.  Alexander  Graham  Bell 

Miss  Emma  Snow 

Mrs.  Edmund  Lyon 

Mrs.  A.  M.  (Harriet)  Bell 

Dr.  A.  M.  Campbell 

Miss  Mary  McCowen 

Mr.  Barbour  Lathrop 

Mr,  James  Otis  Chance 

Mrs.  Eckley  B.  Coxe 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Harkness 

Captain  George  Oden,  U.  S.  Army 

Mrs.  Fred  HoUisler  Fay 

Mrs.  Cleveland  H.  Dodge 

Mr.  J.  H.  Wade 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Woods 

Mr.  Frank  D.  Waterman 

Mr.  Chas.  Willis  Ward 

Mr.  Ion  Perdicaris  (England) 

Mr.  Hugh  H.  Cooper 

Mr.  Harry  E.  Wood 

Mr.  William  M.  Bergins  (Scotland) 

Mr.  W.  D,  Thornton 

Miss  Louise  \.  Morgenstern 

Mr,  John  Dutton  Wright 

Miss  Grace  K.  Wadleigh  (Canada) 
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Miss  Bessie  L.  Whitaker 

Mrs.  C.  H.  E.  Succop 

Miss  Jane  B.  Walker 

Mrs.  N.  L.  Dauby 

Mrs.  John  D.  Wright 

Mr.  Henry  Stowe  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Rosenberg 

Miss  Laura  A.  Davies 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Johnson 

Mrs.  Oswald  Brown 

Mrs.  Lucelia  Miller  Moore 

Miss  Ida  P.  Lindquist 

Mr.  Fred  De  Land 

Miss  Chonita  Borel 

Mrs.  N.  Todd  Porter,  Jr. 

Miss  Ida  B.  Carleton 

Miss  Josephine  Avondino 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison 

Mrs.  T.  Quincy  Browne,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  Lang 

Mr.  Nathan  Todd  Porter.  Jr. 

Speech -Readers'  Guild  of  Boston 

Miss  Gertrude  Van  Adestine 

Miss  Elizabeth  Brand 

Mr.  John  Knickerbacker 

Miss  Mildred  Kennedy 

Mrs.  ^yilliam  Pierson  Hamilton 

Mrs.  Andrew  Morrison 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Curtis,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Hiland  Porter 

Miss  Francine  Garrett 

Miss  Mary  Dugane 

John  Suarez  Wright 

Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Knickerbacker 

Mr.  F.  J.  Piatt 

Mr.  S.  W.  Childs 

Mr.  Edgar  Lowe 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Meyer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Nathan  T.  Porter 

Mr.  William  J.  Curtis 

Mrs.  Frank  Piatt 

Miss  Kittv  Hill 

Mrs.  J.  Fenimore  Cooper 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Van  Vleck 

Mr.  D.  S.  Wallbridge 

San  Francisco  League  for  the  Hard  of 

Hearing 
Miss  Julia  R.  Bateman 
Dr.  Robert  Lewis 
Mr.  George  J.  Geer 
Miss  Agnes  Stowell 
Mrs.  Augustus  Barret 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Daddow 
Mrs.  S.  P.  Hagar 
Dr.  William  E.  Keith 
Mrs.  Mahala  B.  Keith 
.A^nna  Dutton  Wright 


INGRATITUDE 

There  are  those  who  cannot  see 

Who  are  glad  that  they  can  hear. 

There  are  those  who  cannot  hear 

Who  are  glad  that  they  can  see. 

There  are  those  who  can  neither  see  nor  hear 

Who  are  glad  that  they  can  feel. 

.\nd  there  are  those  who  can  both  see  and 

hear,  and  also  feel, 
Who  know  not  the  meaning  of  gratitude! 

— .\fvrtlc  Long  Henderson. 


A  PUBLIC  PROTEST 

Editor  The  Volt.\  Review, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  the  last  issue  of  The 
VotTA  Review  (January,  1921)  there  appear 
two  full-page  announcements  in  the  advertising 
columns  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  your 
readers  and  supporters,  embodies  a  distinctly 
inconsistent  and  antagonistic  policy. 

If  we  are  correctly  informed,  The  Volta 
Review  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests 
of  speech- reading,  speech,  and  hearing,  and  is 
published  by  the  Volta  Bureau,  an  institution 
inseparably  linked  with  the  achievements  of 
Alexander  Melville  Bell  and  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell  in  the  interests  of  teaching  speech  to 
the  deaf,  and,  furthermore,  named  as  the 
official  organ  of  the  American  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf. 

The  Volta  Review  has  been  recognized  as 
the  exponent  and  advocate  of  Pure  Oralism 
and  as  a  medium  of  expression  of  all  oralists. 
What  comment  or  criticism,  then,  should  be 
made  of  the  editorial  policy  that  permits  the 
publication  of  full-page  advertisements  of  The 
Silent  World  and  The  Silent  Worker — ^a  policy 
emphatically  unfair  to  the  cause  to  which  The 
Volta  Review  has  been  pledged? 

If  oralist  readers  of  The  Volta  Review 
were  faced  only  by  a  dignified  announcement 
of  The  Silent  World,  it  might  not  arouse  much 
protest,  but  when  these  announcements  flag- 
rantly flaunts  a  propaganda  for  the  "combined 
system,"  it  should  stir  the  heart  and  mind  of 
every  oralist  to  action.  Here  is  the  quotation 
to  which  I  refer: 

"Volta  Review  readers  will  find  this  maga- 
zine a  real  need  and  enable  them  to  compre- 
hend better  the  value  of  'Combined  System* 
as  against  that  of  'Pure  Oralism.'  It  is  strontj 
for  speech -teaching  in  class-rooms,  but  it  is 
emphatic  in  its  oonosition  to  the  exclusion  of 
sign  language.  The  reasons  for  this  will  be 
printed  in  succeeding  issues.  Overwhelminu 
facts  show  whv  'Combined  Svstem*  is  the  best 
method  of  educating  the  deaf  children." 

In  this  protest  we  are  not  concerned  about 
The  Silent  World,  its  staff  and  its  contents. 
They  have  declared  their  oolicy  and  their 
allegiance  to  the  "Combined  System."  Our 
minds  and  enereies  are  pledged  exclusively  to 
"Oralism."  and  I  take  it  that  this  is  the  object 
of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Tearhinsr  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  and  the  object 
of  The  Volta  Review. 

Let  us  face  the  issue  squarelv.  Is  The 
Volta  Review  the  champion  of  Oralism  or  is 
it  "carrying  water  on  both  shoulders"?  What 
is  the  object  of  accepting  such  advertising  mat- 
ter in  the  oralists*  organ? 

Do  we  owe  The  Silent  Worker  such  a  cour- 
tesy?— ^a  magazine  that  has  had  the  presump- 
tion on  various  occasions  to  maliciously  mis- 
renresent  sincere  and  earnest  oral  workers? 

Oralism  has  had  an  uphill  fight  for  recog- 
nition in  America:  its  opponents  have  greatly 
handicapped  the  labors  of  oral  teachers  in 
"Combined"  schools:  they  have  brought  ever>' 
pressure  to  bear  in  their  attempts  to  minimize 
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the  importance,  the  economic  value,  and  the 
dignity  of  Pure  Oralism.  Shall  we  permit 
them  to  further  handicap  us,  malign  us,  and 
misrepresent  us,  by  offering  the  pages  of  The 
VoLTA  Review  for  their  propaganda? 

Max  a.  Goldstein. 

St.  Louis,  Jan,  8,  1921. 


REPLY  TO  "A  PUBLIC  PROTEST" 

Dr.  Max  A.  Goldstein, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Goldstein:  Practically  all  of 
the  readers  of  The  Silent  Worker  and  The 
Silent  World  belong  to  a  class  of  people  who 
are,  or  should  be,  interested  in  the  education 
of  deaf  children.  Many  of  them  know  little 
about  the  work  of  the  American  Association. 
It  seems  to  us  highly  desirable  that  they  should 
know  more.  Consequently  we  desired  to  ad- 
vertise in  these  publications,  but  were  unable 
to  supply  the  necessary  funds  for  payment  in 
cash.  Instead,  we  gave  space  in  the  advertising 
columns  of  The  Volta  Review  in  exchange 
for  space  in  these  periodicals,  and  thus  were 
able  to  reach  a  class  of  readers  whom  we 
might  not  have  reached  otherwise.  Many  of 
them  were  doubtless  started  to  thinking  by 
the  statements  appearing  in  our  advertise- 
ments. 

May  we  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that 
the  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  is  not,  and 
never  has  been,  a  "Pure  Oral"  organization? 
While  many  of  its  members  have  stood  for  the 
oral  method  exclusively  as  the  best  means  of 
educating  all  the  deaf,  many  others,  equally 
conscientiously,  have  not.  Dr.  Bell,  its  founder. 
has  never  proclaimed  himself  a  "Pure  Oralist." 
His  desire  has  been  to  have  the  best  possible 
speech  taught,  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances; and  thoueh  he  has.  perhaps,  be- 
lieved that  time  would  show  that  practically 
every  deaf  child,  mentally  normal,  was  capable 
of  receiving  a  urood  education  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, still  he  has  never  desired  to  pre- 
vent those  who  did  not  apree  with  him  from 
having  every  opportunity  for  expressing  their 
views. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Josephine  B.  TimbErlake, 

Editor. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  LEAGUE 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee, a  lip-reading  demonstration  was  held 
at  the  recent  Health  and  Sanitation  Exposition 
at  the  Coliseum.  One  hundred  twenty-five 
persons  registered  at  the  booth  to  have  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  of  lip-reading  sent  to  them. 
Several  hundred  inquiries  were  made  by  per- 
sons wishinsT  information  on  the  subject  for 
relatives  or  friends.  A  host  of  others  stopoed 
before  the  booth  to  read  the  placards  on  lip- 
reading  and  watch  the  demonstration,  therebv 
getting  an  impression  of  lip-reading  as  an  aid 
to  the  deafened  that  they  will  carry  in  their 
minds  wherever  they  go. 


The  Bulletin  Board  is  presenting  a  series  of 
studies  of  occupations  that  offer  opportunities 
to  the  hard  of  hearing  and  are  being  success- 
fully followed. 

In  presenting  these  studies  it  is  not  intended 
to  convey  the  idea  that  any  hard-of -hearing 
person  might  qualify  in  any  of  the  occupations 
outlined  because  another  hard-of-hearing  per- 
son has.  Degree  of  deafness,  type  of  deafness, 
lip-reading  ability,  previous  experience,  etc., 
are  determining  factors  to  be  considered  by  the 
vocational  guide  or  by  the  person  making  his 
own  selection. 

comptometer  operator 

Description. — Comptometer  operators  do  all 
the  figure- work  in  bookkeeping,  auditing,  bill- 
ing, inventory,  etc. — add,  subtract,  multiply, 
and  divide  on  the  machine  with  speed  and 
accuracy. 

Qualifications. — Girls  and  young  women  with 
an  aptitude  for  figures  and  a  disposition  to- 
ward office- work.  A  knowledge  of  touch  type- 
writing or  accountancy  contributes  to  greater 
skill,  speed,  and  efficiency. 

Schooling. — A  grammar-school  education  es- 
sential. More  education,  high  school  or  com- 
mercial, makes  for  better  business  grasp  and 
promotion.  Comptometer  schools  of  instruc- 
tion are  established  in  y^  cities  in  the  United 
States.  The  course  takes  from  four  to  six 
weeks. 

Remuneration  and  Demand. — Comptometer 
salaries  range  from  $18  to  $22  per  week  for 
beginners,  according  to  character  of  work, 
efficiency  of  operator,  etc.  Information  from 
many  sources  indicates  that  the  demand  for 
operators  is  large  and  increasing. 

(Information  for  the  above  study  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Comptometer  School  Bulletin, 
technical  school,  trades,  investigation,  and  per- 
sonal report.) 


THE  SPEECH-READING  CLUB  OF 
PHILADELPHIA 

The  first  report  of  the  Speech-Reading  Club 
of  Philadelphia  is  an  inspiring  volume.  Two 
years  ago,  with  a  mere  handful  of  members, 
the  club  started  the  plan  for  the  first  club- 
house in  the  world  for  the  hard  of  hearinc. 
Now,  with  its  house  thoroughly  equipped  and 
smoothly  running,  it  has  a  membership  of  5?o 
and  thirteen  active  departments  in  systematic 
operation. 

We  quote  from  the  report: 

"The  opportunities  of  this  club  to  be  of 
service  are  unlimited,  and  what  a  beautiful 
form  of  service  it  is:  That  of  inspiring  with 
new  courage  those  whose  lives  have  been 
shadowed  by  deafness,  and  helping  to  bring 
them  back  into  the  sunshine.  This  is  the  kind 
of  service  which  strengthens  one's  own  char- 
acter and  thereby  increases  one's  power  to 
serve. 

"There  is  work  here  for  us  all  to  do.  Each 
and  every  one  can  find  some  other  life  to 
brisrhten.  some  activity  to  turn  to.  some  hanpy 
service  to  perform,  and  in  so  doing  find   for 
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himself  the  truest  and  most  lasting  happiness 
in  life — that  which  comes  through  service  for 
others." 


COiMxMEXCEMENT  EXERCISES  AT  THE 
LOS  ANGELES  SCHOOL 

Two  recent  graduates  at  the  Los  Angeles 
School  of  Lip-Reading  were  Miss  Daisy  M. 
Way  and  Miss  Inez  Johnson.  Miss  Way  is  an 
old  member  of  The  Volta  Review  "famil/* 
and  one  of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell's 
pupils — a  remarkable  lip-reader  and  a  fine- 
spirited  woman  in  every  way.  She  was  winter- 
ing near  Los  Angeles,  and  thought  it  a  good 
chance  to  take  the  normal  course.  Miss  John- 
son is  a  young  lady  from  the  Lone  Star  State, 
and  was  married  one  week  after  she  finished 
her  examinations. 

The  commencement  exercises  were  held  at 
the  school,  and  the  two  candidates  taught  each 
other  before  an  interested  audience.  Repre- 
sentatives from  other  schools,  even  as  far  away 
as  New  York,  were  present.  At  the  close  of 
the  teaching  by  the  normal  graduates,  the  dif- 
ferent teachers  and  the  president  of  the  League 
gave  them  both  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
and  some  cheering,  helpful  words.  They  re- 
ceived their  diplomas,  tied  with  ooppy  ribbon, 
from  the  principal,  and  flowers  from  the  young 
men  of  the  school. — Lucy  Ella  Case,  Principal. 


ODE  TO  THE  LOS  ANGELES  SCHOOLS 
OF  LIP-READING 

DEDICATED    TO    MISS    LUCY   thhA    CASE,    PRINCIPAL 

Our  teacher,  here's  to  thee, 
Here's  to  the  smile  so  free. 

Thy  pupils  love. 
We  love  thy  gracious  ways. 
And  thy  most  generous  praise 
Brightens  the  weary  days 

As  light  from  above. 

Our  wise  preceptress,  thee, 
Training  the  eyes  to  see 

And  fill  the  lack. 
Helping  the  skies  to  clear 
When  all  seems  dark  and  drear. 
Aiding  the  eyes  to  hear, 

Bringing  hope  back. 

All  that  the  "Subtile  Art" 
So  helpfully  imparts. 

To  us  you've  taught. 
Lessons  you've  given  with  care, 
Class-work  and  lectures  rare, 
Sending  us  forth  to  fare 

With  courage  unthought. 

We  of  the  listening  eyes, 
Grateful  for  counsel  wise. 

Thus  sing  thy  praise. 
Long  live  the  Nitchie  rules ! 
Long  live  Miss  Case's  schools ! 
And  may  we  worthy  prove 

Through  all  our  days. 

— D.  M.  Way. 


LET  ACTIONS  SPEAK 

"Oh,  dear !"  I  said,  "I  am  so  deaf ; 

I  cannot  hear  you  in  the  dark." 
"Oh,  dear!"  she  said,  "let  actions  speak 

When  wc  are  in  the  dark." 

With  arms  around  her  slender  waist, 
Her  lips  pressed  fervently  to  mine, 
"More  actions,  dear,"  she  cried;  then  sighed, 
"Oh,  isn't  action  speech  sublime!" 

—W.  F.  O, 


NEW  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  MOVES 

The  New  England  School  of  Speech-Reading 
moved,  on  January  i,  to  4  Jefferson  Hall, 
Trinity  Court,  175  Dartmouth  Street,  Boston. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  school  necessitated 
larger  quarters,  and  it  was  glad  to  secure  one 
of  the  apartments  vacated  by  the  Speech- 
Readers*  Guild. 


A  NEW  LEAGUE 

A  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  has 
recently  been  organized  in  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri. Mrs.  W.  P.  Johnson  is  its  President 
and  Mrs.  Verna  O.  Randal  its  Secretary.  Mrs, 
Randal  will  be  glad  to  answer  inquiries  from 
any  interested  persons. 


THE  NEW  YORK  LEAGUE 

The  Globe  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Reading,  Mass.,  has  very  recently  installed  one 
of  its  auditorium  or  lecture  phones  in  the  as- 
sembly room  of  the  New  York  League  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing.  This  device  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  those  hard  of  hearing  people 
who  desire  to  attend  the  many  interesting  lec- 
tures and  religious  meetings  which  the  League 
has  arranged  for  the  winter  season.  The  New 
York  League  is  now  settled  in  its  new  and 
commodious  quarters,  and  is  making  rapid  ad- 
vances in  its  service  to  the  hard  of  hearing. 


A  NEW  BOOK 

Blighty.  By  Harold  Hays,  M.  D.,  Major, 
Medical  Corps,  United  States  Army,  dur- 
ing the  World  War.  24  pages,  4^x6 
inches.    New  York,  1920. 

A  short  "war  story,"  written  while  at  the 
front,  in  1917,  by  one  of  the  leading  otologists 
of  the  country.  It  is  a  realistic  story  and  j)or- 
trays  the  human  side  of  the  men  who  did  not 
flinch  when  called  upon  to  drive  back  the  foe. 
It  portrays  the  longings  for  the  bath,  clean 
linen,  and  appetizing  food  during  those  three 
long  years  of  nauseating  trench  warfare,  be- 
fore the  Americans  came.  It  is  a  pen  portrait 
of  the  grimy  side  of  war,  minus  the  inspiring 
music,  the  waving  of  banners,  and  the  pretty 
uniforms.  It  is  the  kind  of  a  story  not  to  read 
unless  you  comprehend  of  what  heroic  stuff 
mortal  man  is  made.  To  paraphrase  an  old 
saying,  What  heroes  some  mortals  be.  It  may 
be  added  that  Dr.  Hays  was  with  the  British 
Army  before  the  United  States  issued  its 
declaration  of  war. — D. 
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THE  HARD-OF-HEARING  OR  DEAFENED  TEACHER 

OF  LIP-READING 

By  EUZABETH  HELM  NITCHIE 


AFTER  READING  Miss  Ziegler's  article, 
"In  Dr.  Goldstein's  Melting  Pot," 
which  appeared  in  the  November  Volta 
Review,  I  felt  "moved"  to  add  my  word 
on  the  subject,  particularly  as  I  thought 
I  recognized  myself  as  the  hearing 
teacher  quoted  by  Miss  Timberlake. 

When  I  became  active  in  the  work  for 
the  adult  deafened,  in  the  spring  of  1916, 
my  opinions  as  to  the  relative  value  of  a 
hearing  or  hard-of -hearing  teacher  for 
the  adult  deafened  would  have  been  of 
little  value,  as  they  were  based  on  the 
experiences  of  others.  However,  today 
I  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  for  I  have  perfect  hearing,  and 
I  am  teaching  lip-reading  to  the  adult 
deafened  in  a  school  where  all  of  the 
other  teachers  are  deafened.  I  have  had 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  observation 
and  experience,  and  I  feel  that  I  do  know 
whereof  I  speak. 

One  of  my  chief  duties,  and  great 
pleasures,  has  been  to  interview  prospec- 
tive pupils,  and  to  talk  over  their  prob- 
lems with  pupils,  and  I  have  been  able 
to  get  opinions  from  many  of  those  who 
are,  or  are  to  be,  our  pupils.  Time  and 
again  I  have  seen  the  psychological  effect 
on  the  ones  with  whom  I  have  been  talk- 
ing when  I  have  niade  the  statement  that, 
with  the  exception  of  myself,  all  of  our 
teachers  are  hard-of-hearing.  Almost 
invariably  it  has  interested  and  encour- 
aged them.  They  have  felt  that  the 
hard-of-hearing  teacher  has  an  under- 
standing of  deafness  itself,  and  the  diffi- 


culties of  lip-reading,  that  the  hearing 
person  cannot  have,  no  matter  how  "sym- 
pathetic" he  may  be. 

Mr.  Nitchie  felt  that,  "all  things  being 
equal,"  the  hard-of-hearing  teacher  was 
better  for  the  adult  hard  of  hearing.  He 
believed,  as  I  do,  that  there  were  excep- 
tions to  the  rule.  If  I  'did  not,  I  would 
not  be  teaching.  Miss  Suter,  of  Wash- 
ington, Miss  Rose  Kinzie,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Mrs.  Pattison,  of  St.  Louis, 
are  rare  exceptions,  and  there  must  be 
others.  I  do  not  believe  that  these  three 
could  be  any  more  helpful  to  their  pupils 
if  they  were  deafened,  and  their  perfect 
hearing  has  its  advantages. 

If  a  teacher  of  lip-reading  is  to  do 
effective  work,  he  must  be  able  to  put 
himself  in  the  other's  place — to  get  the 
lip-reader's  point  of  view.  That  was 
why  Mr.  Nitchie  required  lessons  in  lip- 
reading  of  a  hearing  pupil  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  the  normal  course.  It  is  only 
by  actually  reading  the  lips  that  one  can 
know  the  difficulties  and  the  pitfalls  that 
lie  in  wait  for  the  one  who  undertakes 
the  study.  Some  movements  are  easy  to 
see,  to  be  sure,  but  how  small  a  percent- 
age compared  with  the  obscure,  the  in- 
visible, or  the  variable  movements!  I 
found  when  I  first  began  to  teach  that 
my  ears  were  apt  to  "play  me  false ;"  that 
is,  I  did  not  instantly  recognize  that  cer- 
tain words  were  homophenes,  or  that  the 
movements  were  so  similar  as  to  be  im- 
possible of  detection,  one  from  the  other, 
for  my  ear  heard  the  difference.    I  soon 
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learned  to  watch  the  lips  of  my  pupils  as 
closely  as  a  deafened  teacher  would. 

I  admit  that  the  hard-of-hearing  teacher 
is  more  easily  tripped  up  on  words  alone 
than  a  hearing  teacher,  as  so  many  words 
look  alike,  or  are  so  similar  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  see  the  difference,  but  it  often 
happens  that  the  teacher's  "mistake"  was 
not  such  at  all.  What  happened  was 
that,  in  responding,  the  pupil  had  given 
a  word  that  she  knew  was  not  in  the 
book,  and  the  teacher,  depending  on  lip- 
reading,  had  recognized  the  right  move- 
ments, though  not  the  exact  word,  and 
had  accepted  it  as  correct,  as  she  should 
do.  If  that  word  had  been  used  in  a 
sentence,  the  pupil  would  have  under- 
stood it  from  the  context,  and  there 
would  not  have  been  any  question  of 
accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Many  pupils  have  said  to  me  that  they 
think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  one  hear- 
ing teacher  in  the  school,  but  I  have  yet 
to  hear  a  hard-of-hearing  pupil  wish  for 
all  hearing  teachers.  In  fact,  one  pupil 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  object  to  any 
teacher  who  is  "not  very  deaf,"  and  a 
hearing  teacher  she  would  not  tolerate. 

I  have  heard  criticisms  of  deafened 
teachers  who  are  not  good  lip-readers, 
and  even  harsher  criticisms  of  the  schools 
which  have  sent  them  forth  to  teach  lip- 
reading.  I  know,  personally,  more  than 
one  such  teacher,  but  they  are  all  doing 
splendid  work  as  teachers,  in  spite  of 
their  lip-reading  limitations;  they  are 
"reconstructing"  and  making  happy  and 
successful  the  pupils  who  go  to  them, 
and  they  are  much  beloved  and  honored 
for  their  services.  Why  should  these 
teachers,  who  are  meeting  all  the  require- 
ments of  a  good  teacher,  by  getting  the 
desired  results,  and  who  are  also  doing 
fine,  constructive  work  among  the  deaf- 
ened, be  refused  an  opportunity?  What 
right  have  I  or  any  one  else  to  forbid 
them  to  take  up  the  work  they  have 
chosen,  simply  because  they,  too,  have  im- 
perfect hearing?  What  right  has  any  one 
to  deprive  the  deafened  people  of  an  op- 
portunity to  study  lip-reading,  and  to  be 
helped  as  the  hard-of-hearing  teacher 
knows  so  well  how  to  help  them?  I  am 
convinced  that  the  teaching  of  lip-read- 
ing to  the  adult  deafened  is  one  field  in 
which  the  deafened  can  excel,  and  that 


they  should  have  all  of  the  help  and  en- 
couragement that  we  can  give  them. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  person,  deaf- 
ened or  otherwise,  should  go  into  the 
teaching  of  lip-reading  unless  he  does  so 
because  of  a  love  for  the  work  and  from 
a  desire  to  serve.  If  we  teach  our  pupils 
to  read  lips,  and  do  not  teach  them  to  ac- 
cept their  handicap  and  to  rise  above  it, 
we  have  failed  in  the  most  important 
part  of  the  work. 

Another  criticism  which  Miss  Ziegler 
mentions  as  having  been  made  of  the 
hard-of-hearing  teacher  is  that,  because 
of  her  own  deafness,  "she  is  unable  to 
correct  pitch,  inflection,  accent,  pronun- 
ciation, and  intensity  in  voice."*  I  grant 
that  this  is  true,  but  I  agree  with  Miss 
Ziegler  that  a  teacher  cannot  teach  voice- 
work  and  lip-reading  at  the  same  time. 
The  latter  subject  requires  "intense  con- 
centration on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  as 
well  as  pupil,"*  and  "if  there  is  the 
slightest  wandering  of  my  mind  from  the 
lesson  in  hand,  even  though  I  appear  en- 
tirely engrossed,  there  is  a  mysterious 
psychological  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
pupil,  and  his  power  of  perception  is  de- 
creased."* Also,  if  the  teacher  "should 
begin,  even  subconsciously,  to  criticize  or 
analyze  the  voice"*  during  a  lip-reading 
lesson,  her  efficiency  as  a  teacher  of  lip- 
reading  would  be  reduced.  One  should 
teach  either  lip-reading  or  voice  work  in 
one  lesson,  and  not  attempt  both  at  the 
same  time.  I  have  tried  giving  sugges- 
tions during  a  lip-reading  lesson,  and 
have  found  that  it  cannot  be  done  with- 
out serious  loss  to  the  pupil.  One  trial 
convinced  me  of  the  error  of  my  ways, 
and  now  any  suggestions  I  have  to  make 
must  be  given  either  before  or  after  the 
lesson,  or  by  special  appointment.  Any 
teacher  or  any  school  may  employ  an 
expert  in  voice  training,  which  is  an  art 
in  itself;  so  I  do  not  see  that  the  hard- 
of-hearing  teacher  need  be  any  less 
efficient  than  the  more  fortunate  hearing 
teacher,  simply  because  she  cannot  per- 
sonally train  the  voices  of  her  pupils. 

And  now  we  come  to  "The  Melting 
Pot"  into  which  Dr.  Goldstein  wishes  to 
throw  all  methods  of  instruction  in  lip- 
reading.     I  know,  without  asking,  that 

*"In   Dr.   Goldstein's   Melting   Pot,*'  in  the 
November  Volta  Review. 
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Dr.  Goldstein  would  never  consent  to 
throw  his  method  or  methods  into  one 
large  melting  pot  and  accept  the  results, 
for  if  ever  there  was  a  man  who  was 
absolutely  sure  his  methods  are  the  right 
ones,  that  man  is  Dr.  Goldstein.  But  do 
all  teachers  of  deaf  children  agree  with 
him?  Far  from  it;  and  still  they  are 
allowed  to  go  on  teaching. 

Why  should  the  teachers  of  the  adult 
deafened  be  treated  like  children,  and  be 
told,  "You  are  not  to  use  your  own  judg- 
ment or  initiative,  or  follow  your  own 
conscience  in  the  matter.  You  must 
teach  just  as  I  tell  you  to.  It  does  not 
matter  that  ray  way  may  not  be  the  best 
way  for  you  to  get  results.  You  must  all 
conform  to  one  rule — my  rule."  So  long 
as  the  world  stands  and  men  have  minds 
of  their  own,  they  will  not  all  agree  as 
to  the  best  way  of  doing  anything,  from 
building  a  fire  to  running  a  government; 
and  why  should  all  teachers  of  lip-read- 
ing be  expected  to  work  along  exactly 
the  same  lines? 

Miss  Bruhn  is  conscientiously  and  con- 
sistently teaching  in  the  way  that  appeals 
to  her  as  the  very  best  way,  and  it  is  the 
best  for  her.     Mr.  Nitchie  was  just  as 


conscientious  and  consistent  in  his  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  but  they  were  not  Miss 
Bruhn's.  Miss  Kinzie  could  not  follow 
either,  and  so  she  has  worked  out  a  way 
that  seems  best  of  all  to  her,  and  it  is  for 
her.  Why  should  Miss  Bruhn  be  forced 
to  teach  the  Nitchie  method,  or  I  the 
Bruhn  method,  or  Miss  Kinzie  either 
one,  if,  by  going  our  own  ways,  we  are 
getting  the  best  results  ? 

Suppose  we  should  call  all  of  the 
teachers  of  the  adult  deafened  together 
to  decide  on  one  great  method  to  be  used 
by  all.  Do  you  suppose  they  could  all 
agree?  No,  not  if  they  discussed  it  until 
the  end  of  time.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  we  cannot  all  be  friends.  I 
admire  Miss  Bruhn  and  Miss  Kinzie  and 
any  other  teacher  of  lip-reading  who  is 
honestly  striving  to  render  service  to  the 
deafened,  for  are  we  not  all  working 
toward  the  same  goal?  There  should 
not  be  any  antagonism — only  friendly 
competition  and  rivalry.  I  feel  sure  that, 
as  time  goes  on,  the  teachers  of  lip-read- 
ing everywhere  will  co-operate  and  "pull 
together,"  and  that  the  result  will  be  a 
wonderfully  increased  service  to  "our 
people." 


THE  ANALYSIS  OF  VOWEL  CURVES* 

By  E.  W.  SCRIPTURE.  Ph.D.,  M.  D.f 


IN  the  sixth  article  of  this  series  the 
fundamental  principles  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  vowels  were  studied  by 
devising  an  instrument  that  would  arti- 
ficially produce  the  vowel  sounds.  An- 
other method  of  attacking  the  same 
problem  is  that  of  obtaining  accurate 
registrations  of  vowel  sounds  and  then 
analyzing  the  curves.  Two  methods  of 
obtaining  such  curves  have  been  de- 
scribed in  the  second  article  of  this  series 
(The  Volta  Review  for  August,  1920). 
The  method  of  analyzing  such  curves  is 
somewhat  complicated;  it  has  been  de- 

♦This  is  the  seventh  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  "Mechanism  of  Speech/'  by  Professor 
Scripture,  late  of  Yale  University,  now  of 
London. 

t  Author  of  "Elements  of  Experimental  Pho- 
netics," "The  Study  of  Speech  Curves,"  "Stut- 
tering and  Lisping,"  etc. 


scribed  in  detail  in  my  "Study  of  Speech 
Curves."  Its  leading  ideas  and  the  con- 
clusions will  now  be  briefly  indicated. 

Glue  a  short  piece  of  hair  or  bristle  to 
the  end  of  one  prong  of  a  tuning-fork. 
Coat  a  piece  of  glass  or  the  bottom  of  a 
plate  with  soot  by  passing  it  over  a 
candle  flame.  Set  the  fork  vibrating,  and 
then  draw  the  bristle  rapidly  through  the 
soot.  It  will  trace  a  wavy  line  of  the 
same  general  form  as  those  in  the  last 
four  lines  of  figure  i.  Such  a  curve  is 
called  a  simple  sine  curve,  or  a  simple 
sinusoid.  The  length  of  one  complete 
wave  is  known  as  the  period;  the  maxi- 
mum height  of  the  waves  is  termed  the 
amplitude.  The  curve  in  the  third  line 
has  a  period  half  that  in  the  second  ; 
the  next  has  a  period  of  one- third,  and 
the    last    a    period    of    one-fourth    that 
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Fig.  I. 


in  the  second  line.  The  periods  are  thus 
in  the  relations  i  :  1/2  :  1/3  :  1/4.  The 
term  frequency  is  used  to  indicate  the 
number  of  vibrations  per  second.  For 
example,  if  a  vibration  has  a  period  1/125 
of  a  second,  it  will  recur  with  a  fre- 
quency of  I  -f-  1/125  =  125.  The  waves 
in  the  last  four  lines  of  figure  i  have  the 
relations  of  frequency  1:2:3:4.  Vi- 
brations with  periods  in  the  relations  i  : 
1/2  :  1/3  :  1/4  :  1/5^ :  1/6  :  1/7  :  1/8, 
(;tc.,  or  with  frequencies  in  the  relations 
1:2:3:4:5:6:7:8,  etc.,  are  said 
to  stand  in  the  "harmonic  relation." 

When  several  tuning-forks  are  sounded 
at  the  same  time,  a  complex  tone  is 
heard.  Suppose  four  forks  to  be  used 
with  frequencies  in  the  relations  of  i  : 
2:3:4  and  with  amplitudes  as  in  figure 
I,  then  the  result  of  their  curves  would 
indicate  the  vibration  for  the  complex 
tone.  If  the  four  curves  are  added  to- 
gether, the  result  is  the  curve  in  the  first 
line  of  figure  i. 

Now  suppose  a  number  of  forks  to 
sound  together,  so  as  to  produce  a  curve 
like  that  in  the  first  line  of  figure  i.  If 
we  had  a  method  of  analyzing  this  curve 
into  simple  sinusoids,  we  could  tell  just 
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how    many    forks    were    10 
sounding   and    just   what 
their  amplitures  were.  ^ 

We   do   possess    such    a 
method.      It   is   known   as     • 
the  harmonic,   or   Fourier, 
analysis.    When  a  wave  of 
any    form   is   submitted  to     ^ 
this  analysis,  the  result  is 
given  in  a  harmonic  series     5 
of  simple  sine  curves.    The 
wave   in   the    first    line   of     4 
figure    I    was   analyzed   in 
this  way;  it  gave  the  four     ' 
simple    sine    waves   in   the 
last  four  lines.     The  rela- 
tions of  amplitude  of  these 
waves  are  given  in  the  har- 
monic plot,  figure  2. 

We  will  now  perform  an 
experiment  with  a  stringed 
instrument,  such  as  a 
piano  or  a  violin.  One  of  the  strings  is 
struck  sharply.  A  loud  tone  is  heard. 
The  edge  of  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  or 
the  finger  is  touched  at  a  point  exactly 
in  the  middle.  The  main  tone  is  killed, 
but  the  string  goes  on  vibrating  in  halves 
and  producing  a  tone  an  octave  higher. 
The  string  is  struck  strongly  again.  It  is 
touched  at  a  point  one-third  of  its  length 
from  the  end.  The  main  tone  ceases, 
but  the  string  goes  on  vibrating  in  thirds 
and  producing  a  tone  a  duodecime  higher 
Similar  results  are  obtained  by  touching 
the  string  one-fourth,  or  one-fifth,  or 
one-sixth,  or  one-seventh,  or  one-eighth 
from  the  end.  The  string  thus  actually 
vibrates  in  portions  in  the  harmonic  re- 
lation of  I  :  1/2  :  1/3  :  1/4,  etc.  If  it 
is  touched  at  points  not  in  the  harmonic 
relation,  it  ceases  to  vibrate  completely. 
If  now  we  obtain  the  curve  of  a  string 
tone  and  submit  it  to  harmonic  analysis, 
the  results  can  evidently  be  trusted  to 
indicate  in  what  relative  amplitudes  the 
harmonics  were  present. 

Let  us  make  perfectly  clear  to  our- 
selves what  we 
are  doing  when 
we  accept  the 
result  as  just 
stated.  We  ana- 
lyze the  curve  of 
the  string  into  a 
harmonic    series  Fig.  3. 
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mean  of  the  actual  weights  used;  thus: 
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Instead  of  supposing  that  the  original 
vibration  whose  analysis  gives  the  results 
in  figure  4  was  composed  of  the  long 
series  of  harmonics,  we  may  assume  that 
it  was  composed  of  one  sinusoid  vibra- 
tion  whose    frequency   is   the   weighted 
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of  sinusoids  and  then  assume  that  the 
result  represents  the  manner  in  which  the 
original  tone  was  produced.  This  as- 
sumption is  perfectly  justified,  because 
we  know  by  experiment  that  the  string 
does  vibrate  in  harmonic  parts. 

Suppose  we  present  to  the  harmonic 
analysis  a  curve  like  that  in  figure  3.  It 
contains  just  one  component,  namely,  a 
vibration  with  a  frequency  of  3>^  times 
the  fundamental,  while  the  fundamental 
itself  is  entirely  lacking.  The  analysis 
gives  a  plot  like  that  in  figure  4.  The 
analysis  is  quite  correct  in  saying  that  the 
curve  may  have  been  produced  by  sim- 
ple sinusoids  with  the  amplitudes  as  indi- 
cated. The  assumption  that  it  was  so 
produced  would  be  incorrect ;  we  know  it 
to  have  been  produced  otherwise.  The 
harmonic  analysis  in  fact  indicates  to  us 
very  clearly  that  such  an  assumption 
would  hardly  be  justified,  as  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  such  a  simple-looking 
curve  would  have  been  produced  in  such 
a  complicated  and  unnecessary  way.  It 
suggests  very  plainly  that  we  should 
look  for  some  simpler  method  of  produc- 
tion. 

Suppose  that  we  have  a  series  of 
weights  along  one  arm  of  a  lever  or  scale 
beam  arranged  in  the  following  way:  2 
ounces  at  i  inch  from  the  fulcrum,  2 
ounces  at  2  inches,  4  ounces  at  3  inches, 
and  I  ounce  at  4  inches.  Exactly  the 
same  pull  on  the  lever  would  be  exerted 
by  a  weight  equal  to  the  sum  of  these, 
namely,  9  ounces,  placed  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  fulcrum.  This  dis- 
tance is  obtained  by  finding  the  weighted 
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mean  of  those  indicated  in  the  figure. 
The  weighted  mean  gives  a  single  vibra- 
tion with  the  frequency  of  3^.  In  this 
case  the  simpler  supposition  gives  what 
we  know  to  be  the  truth.  In  other  cases, 
where  the  original  is  unknown,  the  sim- 
pler supposition  would  be  favored.  When 
it  is  known  that  the  original  vibrating 
body  may  just  as  well  produce  inhar- 
monics  as  harmonics,  we  cannot  assume 
that  only  harmonics  were  present. 

Suppose  five  sine  curves  with  ampli- 
tudes in  the  relations  as  given  in  figure  5 
to  be  added  together,  and  then  let  the 
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/Nv/V^/v^    resulting  curve  be 

^  ^        analyzed.    The  result 

Fig.  8.  will  give  five  curves 

with  amplitudes  ex- 
actly the  same  as  those  with  which  we 
started.  Now  suppose  another  curve  to 
be  added  with  a  frequency  of  y/2  and 
the  amplitudes  to  be  as  in  fignre  6. 
When  the  resulting  curve  is  analyzed, 
there  is  no  place  for  the  component  curve 
of  y/i  and  it  is  forced  to  show  itself  by 
strengthening  other  components.  The 
actual  plot  of  amplitudes  is  given  in 
figure  7.  This  plot  says  that  the  curve 
analyzed  may  have  been  produced  by 
waves  in  the  harmonic  relation  with  am- 
plitudes as  indicated.  If  we  assume  that 
it  was  so  produced,  we  are  committing 
an  error;  we  know  it  to  have  been  pro- 
duced otherwise.  All  the  harmonic 
analysis  ever  says  is  that  the  wave  given 
to  it  can  be  represented  as  composed  of 
a  harmonic  series  of  simple  sinusoids 
with  certain  amplitudes.  It  never  says 
that  it  was  so  composed.  The  harmonic 
analysis  is  never  mistaken  in  what  it  says, 
but  we  may  be  mistaken  in  the  conclusion 
we  draw  from  it. 

Figure  8  reproduces  one  wave  from 
the  vowel  in  "called."  The  harmonic 
analysis  gives  the  plot  shown  in  figure  9. 
All  the  harmonics  are  present  and  the 
fundamental  is  very  weak.  The  analysis 
does  not  say  that  the  vocal  organs  pro- 
duced all  these  twenty  harmonic  sinusoid 
components  in  order  to  make  this  vowel 

sound.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  very  clearly 
indicates  that  the 
original  components 
probably  consisted  of 
inharmonic  vibrations. 
The  computation  gives 
a  set  of  component 
vibrations   in   the   re- 
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lations  i  :  3.7  :  6.8  : 
9.1  :  ii.o  :  14. 1  : 
16.9  :  19.2  with  the 
relative  amplitudes  as 
shown  in  figure  10. 

With  the  harmonic 
analysis  applied  to 
vowel  curves,  the 
fundamental    usually 
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appears  weak  or  even  almost  lacking ;  yet 
this  is  the  voice  tone  itself — that  is,  the 
strongest  one  of  all.  One  investigator 
was  led  to  remark  that  "the  phonograph 
must  be  deaf  to  the  glottal  tone."  He 
failed  to  see  the  absurdity  of  such  a  re- 
mark. As  long  as  the  phonograph  does 
anything  at  all,  it  registers  that  tone  and 
reproduces  it.  Even  in  a  record  so  bad 
that  the  vowels  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  one  another,  the  voice  tone  can  still 
be  heard.  The  phonograph  is  not  dumb 
for  the  voice  tone  and  it  could  not  add 
the  tone  if  it  were  deaf  to  it. 

Just  such  a  weak  fundamental  appears 
in  the  analysis  of  a  series  of  short  puflf 
waves  where  the  analysis  is  extended 
over  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  one 
puff  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  one  as 
a  single  period.  The  weakness  of  the 
fundamental  in  a  harmonic  analysis  thus 
indicates  that  the  fundamental  was  a  puff 
and  not  a  prolonged  wave. 

The  preceding  argument  may  seem 
difficult  to  follow,  but  it  is  worth  master- 
ing. It  contains  definite  proof  of  the 
new  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  vowels 
and  of  the  action  of  the  glottis,  as  will 
be  more  completely  explained  in  the  next 
article.  The  figures  are  reproduced  from 
my  "Studies  of  Speech  Curves." 


A  PILGRIM  TERCENTENARY  CELEBRATION 

By  ELLEN  L  ERNST 


DOUBTLESS  New  England  more  than 
any  other  part  of  the  country,  and 
Plymouth  and  its  vicinity  in  particular, 
have  felt  the  inspiration  of  the  recent 
Pilgrim  Tercentenary.  Commemorative 
meetings  were  widespread  and  many  cele- 
brations took  the  form  of  pageants  or  of 
more  simple  representations  of  the  events 
through  living  pictures. 

The  Program  Committee  of  the  Speech- 
Readers'  Guild,  of  Boston,  recognized 
early  that  we  too  should  mark  the  occa- 
sion in  a  fitting  way,  and  placed  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Ernst 
and  Mrs.  Ransom  D.  Pratt,  both  of  whom 
are  descendants  of  Mayflower  Pilgrims, 
and  hence  particularly  interested  in  the 
anniversary. 

.Almost  at  once  a  problem  was  con- 
fronted; for.  while  living  pictures  were 
the  natural  form  of  expression,  yet 
always  there  must  be  something  besides 
the  pictures  to  round  out  a  prc^rani  and 
make  it  efTective.  Music  would  only 
tantalize  those  who  could  not  hear : 
speech  was  not  to  be  relied  on  in  as  large 
a  hall  as  would  be  necessary  to  secure 
stage  facilities  and  give  ample  audience 
room  for  members  and  friends.  Such 
published  pageants  and  plays  as  were 
found  were  not  adaptable  for  an  audience 
which  could  not  hear,  and  the  conclusion 
was  quickly  reached  that  the  Speech- 
Readers'  Guild  must  have  a  wholly 
original  presentation  of  the  Pilgrim  story. 
It  must  be  dignified,  it  must,  from  the 
start,  carry  the  impression  of  the  religi- 
ous impulse,  the  high  faith,  the  unswerv- 
ing courage,  which  animated  that  little 
band  of  men  and  women,  who  abandoned 
comfortable  homes  in  Leyden,  left  friends 
behind,  and  braved  perils  on  sea  and  land 
that  they  might  establish  for  their  chil- 
dren a  future  of  religious  and  civil 
liberty. 


Scrooby,  England,  and  of  the  migration  to 
Holland  and  settlement  iu  Leyden.  and 
showed  views  of  Leyden.  of  John  Robin- 
son's house  there,  etc.  These  and  many 
The  program  given  below  shows  the     other  pictures  were  made  especially  for 


result,  in  a  superficial  way,  of  the  ', 
ning.  Nothing  in  the  printed  form,  how- 
ever, can  convey  the  spirit  of  the  per- 
formance or  its  effect  upon  the  audience. 
The  opening  lantern  slides  told  briefly 
of  the  little  persecuted  congregation  in 


this  performance,  from  private  cards  and 
illustrations  in  books  old  and  new,  and 
are  unique. 

Then  came  the  prologue.  The  figure 
of  the  Spirit  of  Religion  was  disclosed. 
holding  in  her  hand  a  lighted  lamp.    The 
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words  were  finely  spoken ;  the  figure,  in 
garments  of  nentral  tone  and  with  partly 
veiled  head,  was  impressive,  and  the  re- 
sulting effect  precisely  what  was  desired. 
Liberty,  in  a  dress  of  deep  sky  blue,  and 
Faith,  in  gleaming  white,  completed  the 
picture  and  conveyed  the  message. 

More  lantern  shdes  gave  further  de- 
scriptive outline,  mingled  with  views  of 
Delfthaven(the  port  whence  the  Pilgrims 
sailed  for  the  new  world) ,  and  then  came 
the  first  living  picture,  or  scene,  "The 
Embarkation  from  Holland,"  where  the 
kneeling  voyagers  receive  the  parting 
blessing  of  their  pastor,  John  Robinson. 
What  greater  tribute  could  be  given  this 


than  to  say  that  many  of  the  audience 
were  seen  to  wipe  tears  from  their  eyes. 

And  so  through  the  series  of  stage  pic- 
tures, with  connecting  lantern  slides,  to 
the  final  picture,  where  America  was 
represented  with  outstretched  hands,  as  if 
to  welcome  the  pilgrims  of  today,  with 
Faith  standing  on  one  side  of  her  and 
Liberty  on  the  other,  who  now  held  her 
lighted  torch  and  wore  her  crown  with 
thirteen  radiating  stars. 

The  Pilgrim  characters  were  taken  by 
descendants,  which  in  itself  lent  an  inter- 
est both  to  audience  and  performers  ;  and 
the  chief  part  of  the  descriptive  lantern 
slides  gave  extracts  from  Governor  Brad- 
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ford's  History,  so  that  the  story  was  told 
by  one  of  themselves.  Such  expressions 
as  "It  was  not  only  beautiful ;  it  was  im- 
pressive" and  "This  must  be  repeated 
where  more  people  can  see  it/*  showed 
that  the  venture  was  a  success. 

1620.  1920. 

PILGRIM  EPISODES 

Told  with  Living  Pictures  and  with  Screen 

prologue 

The  Spirit  of  Religion  speaks: 

My  altar  fires  are  lit  in  many  lands, 

Temples  and  shrines  are  builded  in  my  name; 

But  still  more  clear  my  light  must  shine, 

For  the  Lord  has  more  truth  yet 

To  break  forth  out  of  His  holy  word.* 

In  far-off  Time  a  spark  was  struck 

Within  the  breast  of  man, 

Impelling  him  to  seek  the  Great  Unknown, 

Author  of  life  and  destiny. 

Through  the  long  ages  of  his  slow  advance 

That  spark  has  been  a  light  to  guide  his  way. 

Oft  dimmed  by  evil, 

Hidden  oft  by  clouds  of  strife  and  passion. 

Hatred  and  oppression, 

It  yet  hath  quickened  into  glowing  flame 

The  souls  of  holy  men, 

Prophets,  seers,  saints. 

Whose  vision  saw  the  way  of  life. 

Whose  words  and  deeds  proclaimed 

The  God  above. 

Another  altar  would  I  raise. 

Where  men  may  worship  as  their  conscience 

leads. 
Fearless  of  all  save  sin. 
A  band  of  seekers  after  larger  truth 
Has  felt  my  impulse,  and  is  stirred 
With  deep  desire  to  seek  afar 
The  freedom  which  their  vision  sees. 
To  them  this  mission! 
And  lest  they  falter. 
Faith  will  I  send,  and  Liberty 
To  stay  their  hearts. 
Come,  Faith!   Come,  Liberty! 

Paith  and  Liberty  enter 

To  that  far  land  across  the  sea 

As  yet  scarce  tried, 

I  send  a  band  of  Pilgrims, 

Men,  and  wives,  and  children,  maidens  strong, 

Whose  hearts  with  fervor  beat 

For  God  and  freedom. 

There  'mid  the  unknown  forest 

And  on  lonely  shore 

To   raise  their  homes,   their  altar,   and  their 

school, 
And  found  a  government  of  free  men, 
Not  of  kings. 

♦Quotation  from  letter  of  John  Robinson  to 
the  Pilgrims. 


Go  you  with  them,  O  Liberty! 

Keep  clear  their  eyes; 

And   for  yourself  attain  the  stature  and  the 

crown 
Denied  you  in  the  older  lands. 
And,  Faith,  be  yours  to  stay  their  hearts 
*Mid  trials  sore, 

And  keep  my  flame  alight  within  their  breasts. 
That  they  may  find  what  there  they  seek. 
Freedom  to  worship  God. 

Paith  and  Liberty  go  out 
cast  of  characters 

The  Spirit  of  Religion 

Faith 

Liberty 

Pilgrims 


John  Robinson 
Governor  Carver 
William  Bradford 
Elder  Brewster 
Miles  Standish 
Richard  Warren 
John  Howland 
John  Alden 
Mistress  Brewster 
Mistress  Hopkins 
Priscilla  Mullins 
Constance  Hopkins 
A  Child 
Pilgrim  Women 

Indians 

Massasoit 

Squanto 

Indians 

Scene  I — Embarkation  at  Delfthaven, 

Scene  II — Signing  the  Compact  on  board  the 
Mayflozver. 

Scene  III — Going  to  church. 

Scene  IV — Indians  bringing  corn. 

Scene  V — Making  the  treaty  xvith  Massasoit, 

Scene  VI — Priscilla  and  John  Alden. 

Scene  Vll—lVatching  the  Departure  of  the 
Mayflower. 

Scene  VIII — Pinding  of  Mayfloxvers — a  little 
play. 

Scene  IX — The  Spirit  of  America. 

Pilgrim  characters  are  taken  by  descendants. 


A  young  student  of  speech-reading  wrote 
that  a  stranger  had  spoken  to  her  on  the  train 
"because  you  have  such  a  happy  face."  She 
added.  "What  do  you  think  of  that  for  one 
who  used  to  be  called  'the  girl  who  never 
smiled'  ?" 


Miss  Christine  Meyers,  from  Miss  Arbaugh's 
School  for  Deaf  Children,  Vineville,  Macon, 
Ga.,  has  recently  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
Aiistine  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Brattleboro, 
Vermont.  A  class  in  dressmaking,  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  M.  Williams,  was  organized 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  term. 


m 

^  Friendly  Corner 

"Anacharsis  coming  to  Athens,  knocked  at  Solon's  door,  and  told  him  that  he,  being  a 
stranger,  was  come  to  be  his  guest,  and  contract  a  friendship  with  him.  And  Solon  reply- 
ing, *It  is  better  to  make  friends  at  home,'  Anacharsis  replied,  'Then  you  that  are  at  home 
make  friendship  with  me/ 


f  n 


DEAR  FRIENDS  OF  MINK: 
When  I  was  a  little  girl  I  was 
always  somewhat  impatient  with  the 
dashing  dappled-gray  hobby-horse  we  had 
to  play  with.  He  had  a  lovely  long  mane 
and  tail,  and  brown  eyes  that  looked 
"real,"  but  he  would  never  get  any- 
where— just  rock  back  and  forth — a  sort 
of  stationary  gymnastics.  I  wanted  a  live 
hobby,  one  that  would  start  oflF  briskly 
and  go  as  fast  as  I  pleased,  and  perhaps 
sometimes  faster. 

Roosevelt  said  that  every  one  should 
have  one  or  two  hobbies  besides  his  regu- 
lar business,  and  I  think  most  of  you 
have.  But  is  your  hobby  a  stationary  one 
or  one  that  gets  you  somewhere  ?  I  know 
a  lady  who  has  a  hobby  of  collecting 
pitchers.  She  has  two  curio  cabinets 
crammed  with  them,  and  the  shelves 
(presumably  decorative)  along  the  walls 
are  loaded  down.  They  are  of  every  size, 
color,  and  shape,  and  they  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  If  you  wish  milk  for 
your  coffee,  you  may  pour  it  from  an  ear 
of  com,  a  lily,  or  a  cow's  mouth ;  but  of 
all  that  wild,  varied  collection  she  could 
not  tell  me  one  interesting  thing.  She 
had  even  forgotten  the  origin  of  most  of 
the  pitchers,  for  she  had  always  intended 
"to  tag  them  when  she  wasn't  so  busy." 

I  know  a  man  who  rode  a  stationary 
hobby  for  a  little  while.  He  went  on  a 
trip  abroad  and  filled  up  little  glass  tubes 
with  water  from  all  the  lakes,  rivers,  and 
seas  from  England  to  the  Holy  Land. 
He,  however,  didn't  forget  the  labels,  and 
when  he  came  home  we  read  the  names 
of  the  distant  places  with  an  awe  which 
surely  gratified  him.  But  the  water  from 
the  Mediterranean  was  no  bluer,  and  the 
water  from  the  Red  Sea  no  redder,  and 
the  water  from  the  Dead  Sea  no  deader 
than  that  of  the  Atlantic,  which  I  had 
seen  every  day.  Finally,  all  the  water  in 
those  little  glass  tubes  evaporated. 


Give  me  a  half  an  hour's  talk  with  the 
man  who  can  tell  me  of  the  fascinating 
life  in  his  aquarium — how  the  crawfish 
drops  a  claw  to  save  its  life  from  danger, 
how  a  frog  changes  its  skin,  how  a  star- 
fish walks  and  takes  its  food;  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  amoeba  and  Medusa,  and 
the  strange  colonial  life  of  the  coral ;  why 
the  bee  loses  its  life  when  it  stings,  and 
of  the  brushes  and  baskets  with  which  the 
worker  bee  gathers  in  pollen.  Or  let  me 
look  at  this  lady's  collection  of  shells :  the 
old  maid's  curl,  Venus'  basket,  the  Rising 
Sun,  and  the  shell  with  an  egg,  and  listen 
to  her  tell  of  the  fascinating  lives  of  their 
occupants. 

Do  you  love  flowers?  Do  you  know 
whether  purple  sweet  peas  always  bring 
forth  purple,  or  white  white,  and  what 
will  always  happen  for  the  next  four 
generations  if  you  cross  them? 

Do  you  love  books?  Have  you  ever 
read  Beowulf  and  the  old  English  sea 
songs — the  first  creations  of  our  lan- 
guage? They  are  even  translated  for 
you ;  so  why  haven't  you  ? 

Do  you  love  your  Bible?  Have  you 
studied  a  harmony  of  the  synoptic 
gospels,  showing  exactly  which  stories 
were  told  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke 
together  and  which  ones  by  one  alone? 
Have  you  read  WycliflFe's  and  other  early 
English  Bibles,  which  are  more  musical 
than  any  speech  of  today  ? 

You  may  not  be  able  to  hear,  but  it  is 
your  own  fault  if  you  are  blind.  All  of 
you  clubs  and  leagues  and  schools  for 
the  deaf,  awake  with  the  earliest  flowers 
of  spring  and  burst  your  cerements  and 
go  about  and  see  the  wonders  of  your 
world.  Talk  things  over  together  and  let 
each  one  report  what  he  has  found  out 
alone.  Don't  let  your  hobby-horse  rock 
you  back  and  forth  in  stupid  slumber; 
make  him  take  you  somewhere. 

One   of   our    friends   wants  to   know 
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what  your  experience  in  the  use  of  ear- 
phones in  churches  has  been.  Has  it 
proved  to  be  popular  and  practical?  Is 
there  any  clicking  of  the  battery  to  annoy 
those  who  hear? 

Will  you  please  tell  me  the  names  of 
some  books  containing  good  short  stories 
for  practise  class  ? 

I  have  seen  some  very  attractive  menu 
cards  made  of  sea-shells  and  a  few  artis- 
tic dabs  of  paint.  For  those  who  can  get 
pretty  shells  and  have  a  gift  for  that  sort 
of  thing,  there  is  more  than  a  little  pin- 
money  to  be  earned.  I  will  secure  some 
of  these  cards  for  those  who  wish  to  buy 
them  for  ideas.  I  also  saw  some  very 
artistic  lampshades  with  black  card-board 
silhouettes  and  fancy  grasses  of  rye  and 
wheat  between  the  two  pieces  of  colored 
silk.  The  figures  were  cut  small  and  the 
fine,  long  sprays  of  grass  against  the  light 
looked  like  graceful  forest  trees.  There's 
an  idea !    What  have  you  seen  ? 

One  of  our  friends  suggests  a  way  "to 
chase  away  the  blues."  In  answering  the 
question  "How  many,  knowing  the  incon- 
venience of  deafness,  escape  depression?" 
asked  in  the  December  number  of  The 
VoLTA  Review,  she  says : 

I  am  not  sure  that  any  of  us  escape  depres- 
sion entirely,  but  I  believe  that  we  can  strug- 
gle against  it  until  we  are  able  to  send 
the  "blues"  scampering  as  soon  as  we  feel  them 
creeping  upon  us.  First  of  all,  we  must  know 
in  our  own  hearts  that  there  is  no  cause  for 
depression ;  that  happiness  can  be  inside  of 
each  one  of  us  and  need  not  depend  on  the 
people  around  us,  nor  the  work  we  do,  nor  the 
money  we  earn,  nor  on  any  of  those  merely 
temporal  things  that  so  many  people  struggle 
through  lifetime  to  attain. 

A  year  ago  I  lost  a  very  dear  member  of  my 
family.  This  was  the  first  time  that  death  had 
touched  me  closely,  and  it  turned  my  thoughts 
in  a  new  direction.  I  wondered  and  studied 
about  this  thing  we  call  death,  and  the  thought 
came  to  me  that  eternity  is  a  very,  very  long 
time^-endless  time,  in  fact — and  that  life,  com- 
pared to  it,  must  be  only  an  instant.  Perhaps 
in  this  instant  we  are  given  trials,  and  upon 
our  manner  of  facing  these  trials  depends  the 
degree  of  our  happiness  through  eternity.  As 
this  vision  came  to  me,  the  things  of  this  world 
that  I  had  always  wanted — marriage,  money, 
popularity,  choice  of  profession — somehow  be- 
gan to  seem  unimportant — nice  to  have,  but  not 
necessary. 

Along  with  this  understanding  T  began  to  see 
that  the  only  thing  that  really  does  matter  is 
the  help  we  are  willing  to  give  others.  In  my 
case  this  help  is  given  to  relatives — a  mother 


with  a  noisy,  happy  bunch  of  youngsters. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  believed  such  a  life 
would  be  an  utter  impossibility  for  me.  1  had 
an  entirely  different  career  mapped  out  for 
myself,  but  there  is  more  pleasure  in  working 
for  this  family  of  mine,  even  changing  my 
whole  mode  of  life  for  them,  than  I  should 
ever  have  imagined  possible. 

There  is  so  much  stress  laid  on  "making 
something  of  oneself  in  the  sense  of  earning 
money  or  gaining  power,  that  many  will  call  me 
a  failure  when  I  reach  the  uninteresting,  deaf, 
old-maid  stage,  and  no  doubt  will  waste  some 
pity  upon  me  for  having  settled  down  to  a  hum- 
drum existence  of  work  for  others,  with  small 
returns.  However,  if  I  can  reach  that  stage 
without  bitterness,  only  happiness,  satisfaction, 
and  a  very  kindly  feeling  for  others  in  my 
heart,  I  shall  consider  myself  a  complete  suc- 
cess. Only  the  hard-of-hearing  can  understand 
from  what  a  great  struggle  such  contentment 
grows. 

Our  Correspondence  Club  is  growing 
every  day.    Have  you  joined? 

Please  remember  to  enclose  a  stamped, 
self -addressed  envelope,  if  you  want  a 
personal  reply. 

There  is  always  room  for  one  more  in 
"The  Friendly  Comer." 

The  Friendly  Lady. 

Volta  Bureau,  35th  Street  and  Volta 
Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A   SUMMER   CAMP   FOR   DEAF   GIRLS 

Camp  life  has  done  much  for  the  boys  and 
girls  in  this  country  by  giving  them  opportunity 
for  out-of-door  life  and  by  supplying  happy 
and  profitable  activities  during  the  summer 
months.  Then,  say  the  promoters  of  Camp 
Pine-Top,  why  not  give  the  deaf  child  the 
same  opportunity? 

Camp  Pine-Top  has  been  organized  and  will 
be  managed  by  a  staff  of  competent,  experi- 
enced teachers  of  the  deaf.  Every  effort  will 
be  made  to  give  the  campers  all  the  advantages 
of  camp  life  that  are  offered  to  other  children. 
Swimming,  tramping,  mountain-climbing,  out- 
door games,  dancing,  camp-fires,  nature-study, 
and  arts  and  crafts  will  be  part  of  the  regular 
program.  Part  of  each  day  will  be  given  to 
oral  instruction  in  speech  and  language. 

The  camp  site  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  in  the  White  Mountains,  and  trips  will 
be  made  to  points  of  interest.  The  location  is 
high  and  healthful,  and  the  outdoor  life  will 
help  to  achieve  the  ambition  of  the  directors — 
to  send  each  camper  back  to  the  city  in  the 
fall  full  of  health  and  vigor  and  better 
equipped  for  the  winter's  work. 

For  further  particulars,  sec  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  camp  in  this  number  of  The 
Voi.TA  Review. 


ITS  A  GIFT 


By  JOHN  A.  FERRALL 


A  YOUNG  LADY  (she  says  so  herself) 
wonders  how  I  taught  myself  to 
take  my  deafness  philosophically.  Which 
reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  minister 
who  stopped  to  reprimand  a  chauflFeur 
because  of  the  latter's  somewhat  violent 
language.  The  chauffeur  was  lying  be- 
neath his  auto,  tinkering  with  the  ma- 
chinery and  addressing  the  car  in  any- 
thing but  a  respectful  manner.  After  a 
few  preliminary  words  to  indicate  how 
shocked  he  was,  the  minister  inquired 
curiously,  "My  man,  where  did  you  learn 
to  swear  so?"  "Learn!**  repeated  the 
chauffeur  scornfully.  "Why,  Lor'  bless 
you,  sir,  you  can't  learn  it;  it's  a  gift!" 

That's  about  the  best  explanation  I  can 
give  of  my  attitude,  if  it  really  does  differ 
from  that  of  the  average  deaf  person.  It 
may  be,  too,  that  I  do  not  want  things 
as  hard  as  most  folks,  so  that  a  loss 
here  and  there  doesn't  matter  particu- 
larly. I  have  a  sort  of  "shotgun"  nature, 
and  my  interests  are  pretty  well  spread 
over  the  face  of  things,  covering  about 
ever3rthing  from  baseball  to  Pavlowa  and 
from  George  Ade  to  Shakespeare.  There 
isn't  even  time  enough  for  me  to  do  all 
the  things  I  can  do  and  want  to  do,  so 
there'd  scarcely  be  any  logic  in  worrying 
over  the  things  that  I  cannot  do. 

Besides,  even  a  casual  study  of  biog- 
raphy rather  puts  a  damper  on  protests 
against  fate.  It  would  seem  rather  silly 
to  be  crying  out  that  I  want  to  do  things ; 
that  I  resent  my  "limitations" ;  for,  you 
see,  yEsop,  Epictetus,  Homer,  Milton, 
Pope,  Heine,  Keats,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  the  Bronte  Sisters,  Parkman, 
Chopin,  Handel,  Carlyle,  Stevenson, 
Huber,  Arthur  Cavanagh,  Henry  Faw- 
cett,  and  a  host  of  others  labored  under 
physical  afflictions  of  one  sort  or  another 
and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  prevented 
from  accomplishing  things ;  and  Bee- 
thoven and  Kitto  (the  great  biblical 
scholar)  had  our  special  "limitation"  of 
deafness. 

One  reason  why  Th^  Volt  a  Revikw 
exerts  such  a  splendid  influence  is  that  it 
is  constantly  placing  before  its  readers 
the  stories  of  the  achievements  of  the 


deaf.  And,  personally,  I  rather  dislike 
to  admit  (no  matter  how  true  it  may  be) 
that  I  cannot  do  anything  that  any  other 
deaf  man  can. 

Some  of  us  are  helped  by  an  encourag- 
ing word,  an  optimistic  paragraph,  but 
the  great  majority,  I  fear,  listen  to 
"PoUyannaisms"  with  a  pained  expres- 
sion. None  of  us  can  get  away  from  the 
actual  record  of  the  accomplishments  of 
our  deafened  brethren. 

Only  recently  a  deaf  friend,  who  now 
and  then  takes  a  sly  dig  at  my  propensity 
to  slip  a  "PoUyanna"  article  past  the 
Editor  occasionally,  said,  apropos  of  my 
supposed  optimism :  "I  should  have  given 
all  your  'advantages'  of  deafness,  oh, 
incorrigible  idealist,  last  Sunday  night  to 
have  heard  for  an  hour."  And  she  went 
on  to  explain  that  she  had  been  present 
at  a  discussion  of  the  political  situation 
in  Russia  by  some  folks  who  really  ap- 
peared to  know  what  they  were  talking 
about.  She  was  absolutely  sincere  in 
her  sense  of  loss,  and  probably  felt 
"blue"  over  it  for  a  week  or  more.  And 
yet  her  viewpoint  was  absolutely  incom- 
prehensible to  me.  So  much  for  differ- 
ences in  temperament.  If  I  want  to  get 
into  touch  with  any  phase  of  the  political 
situation  in  Russia  (or  any  other  sub- 
ject), I  feel  that  I  can  accomplish  this 
more  easily  and  more  satisfactorily  by 
reading  than  I  could  by  listening  to  any 
one  talk  for  a  mere  hour  or  so.  But  I 
didn't  tell  her  that.  Fortunately,  I  hap- 
pened to  remember  in  time  one  of  Abe 
Martin's  sayings:  "Folks  that  blurt  out 
just  what  they  think  would  not  be  so  bad 
if  they  really  thought."  She  considered 
her  failure  to  get  every  word  of  that 
conversation,  even  though  she  must  have 
gotten  the  substance  of  it,  a  terrible  loss. 
And  what  we  think  a  thing  is,  it  usually 
is — for  us,  at  any  rate. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  I  consider 
human  intercourse  and  conversation  un- 
essential. Not  at  all.  The  normal  per- 
son requires  both  society  and  solitude.  I 
do  believe,  however,  that  most  of  us, 
even  among  the  deaf,  get  rather  too  much 
society  and  too  little  solitude  for  our  best 
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development.  We  need  to  be  forced  to 
learn  to  entertain  ourselves.  We  express 
resentment  at  the  fact  that  a  Charlie 
Chaplin  earns  so  much  more  than  a  col- 
lege professor,  never  stopping  to  think 
that  it  is  simply  because  we  prefer  to 
purchase  our  entertainment  rather  than 
learn  to  get  the  joy  out  of  life  for  our- 
selves. 

And  such  a  small  portion  of  general 
conversation  is  profitable.  So  little  of  it 
gives  us  anything  to  think  about,  or  even 
to  listen  to.  We  who  are  deaf  often 
forget  that  we  usually  get  the  cream  of 
the  conversation.  For  us  the  long  ram- 
bling explanations  are  cut  out.  Because  it 
is  difficult  to  talk  to  us,  only  relatively 
worth-while  remarks  are  directed  at  us. 
Perhaps  the  conversation  to  which  my 
friends  referred  was  of  the  profitable 
kind,  one  which  would  have  toned  up  her 
mind  much  as  a  game  of  golf  might  tone 
up  her  physical  being;  but  I  can  take,  in 
the  solitude  of  my  room,  "setting-up" 
exercises  that  will  benefit  me  as  much  as 
golf,  and  there  will  be  no  uncertainty 
about  it.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  ride 
five  miles  on  the  street-cars  to  learn  that 
the  course  is  unfit  for  play,  or  that  some- 
thing else  is  wrong. 

So,  too,  I  feel  that  I  can  go  to  the 
nearest  library  and  get,  concerning  any 
subject  in  which  I  may  be  interested,  the 
carefully  thought-out  viewpoints  of  men 
who  know,  and  I  can  pick  the  subject; 
also,  I  can  get  the  viewpoints  of  various 
writers  from  different  angles,  and  put 
two  and  two  together  for  myself.  "All 
that  mankind  has  done,  thought,  gained, 
or  been  is  lying  in  magic  preservation  in 
the  pages  of  books."  And,  mind  you, 
these  are  not  my  words ;  this  is  not  my 
opinion ;  these  are  the  words  of  a  man 
who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

This,  then,  is  an  illustration  of  differ- 
ences in  temperament.  The  thing  that 
my  friend  worried  about  wouldn't  have 
troubled  me  at  all ;  for  I  cannot  regard 
any  general,  impersonal  conversation  as 
much  of  a  loss,  so  long  as  I  can  read. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  most 
of  us  unconsciously  put  rather  more 
faith  in  the  printed  word  than  we  do  in 
the  spoken.  This,  perhaps,  is  because  we 
assume  (erroneously  in  the  present  in- 
stance)   that    the    writer    considers    his 


words  a  trifle  more  carefully  than  the 
speaker. 

I  miss  lectures  and  sermons,  of  course, 
but  their  loss  has  never  yet  kept  me 
awake  at  night;  for  my  chief  enjoyment 
is  and  has  always  been  in  reading;  and 
in  books  I  can  "listen"  to  the  greatest  of 
preachers  whenever  I  wish,  and  only  so 
long  as  they  interest  me.  I  can  cross  the 
seas  with  Eric  the  Red ;  journey  through 
the  wilds  with  great  explorers ;  spend 
"two  years  before  the  mast"  with  Dana, 
or  live  over  the  baseball  or  football  game 
with  my  favorite  reporter.  W.  Living- 
ston Lamed  has  put  this  active  pleasure 
of  reading  rather  cleverly  in  a  poem 
which  he  dedicates  to  Zane  Grey,  the 
author : 

"Been  to  Avalon  with  Grey,    .    .    .    been  most 
everywhere ; 

Chummed  with  him  and  fished  with  him  in 
every  sportsman's  lair; 

Helped  him  with  the  white  sea-bass  and  bar- 
racuda haul; 

Shared  the  tuna's  spray ful  sport  and  heard 
his  hunter-call. 

Me  and  Grey  are  fishin'  friends,    .    .    .    pals 
of  rod  and  reel. 

Whether  it's  the  sort  that  fights     ...     or 
th'  humble  eel. 

On  and  on   through  Wonderland,     .     .     . 
winds  a-blowin'  free, 

Catching  all  th'  fins  that  grow,    .     .    .    Sports- 
man Grey  and  me. 

Been  to  Florida  with  Zane,  scouting  down  th* 

coast ; 
Whipped  the  deep  for  tarpon,  too,  that  natives 

love  th'  most; 
Seen  the  smiling  Tropic  Isles  that  pass,   in 

green  review; 
Gathered  cocoanut  and  moss  where  Southern 

skies  were  blue. 
Seen  him  laugh  that  boyish  laugh,  when  things 

were  goin'  right; 
Helped  him  beach  our  little  boat  and  kindle 

fires  at  night. 
Comrades    of    the    open    way,    the    treasure- 
troves  of  sea. 
Port  ahoy  and  who  cares  where,  with  Mister 

Grey  and  me! 

Been   to   western   lands   with   Grey; 
hunted  fox  and  deer; 

Seen    the    grizzly's    ugly    face,    with    danger 
lurkin'  near; 

Slept  on  needles  near  the  sky,  and  marked  the 
round  moon  rise 

Over  purpling  peaks  of  snow  that  hurt  a  fel- 
low's eyes. 

Gone,  like  Indians,  under  brush  and  to  some 
mystic  place — 

Home  of   rcdmen,   long   since   gone,   to  join 
their  dying  race. 
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Yes,  .  .  .  we've  chummed  it,  onward — 
outward — mountain,  wood,  and  key, 

At  the  quiet  readin'  table,  .  .  .  Sportsman 
Grey  and  me.*' 

m 

So  long  as  the  reading  table  exists, 
why  worry  about  impersonal  conversa- 
tions, lectures,  and  such  things.  Inability 
to  converse  freely  with  a  friend  is  a 
misfortune — ^yes.  But  if  we  do  our  share 
to  make  our  friendship  worth  while,  I 
think  we  shall  usually  find  those  who  are 
willing  to  overlook  our  handicap. 

Inability  to  hear  is  a  handicap  in  eco- 
nomic life — yes.  I'm  willing  to  concede 
that.  At  least  I  think  I  could  do  my 
work  better  and  more  easily  if  I  could 
hear.  And  yet  I  know  that  I  am  doing 
better  work  and  more  important  work 
now  than  I  did  when  I  could  hear.  I  say 
I  know  this — not  that  I  can  prove  it !  I 
am  not  sure  what  the  other  fellow  thinks 
about  it.  I  am  somewhat  in  the  position 
of  the  street-corner  orator  who  was  de- 
tailing the  advantages  of  a  certain  diet. 
"My  friends,"  he  declared,  impressively, 
"two  years  ago  I  was  a  total  wreck. 
What  do  you  suppose  has  wrought  the 
change  in  me?"  He  paused  to  see  the 
effect  of  his  words.  Then  one  of  his 
listeners  spoke  up.  "What  change?''  he 
asked. 

My  philosophy  has  one  glaring  weak- 
ness, however,  in  that  I  have  been  fortu- 
nate so  far  in  escaping  what  Mr.  Nitchie 
has  called  the  real  tragedy  of  deafness — 
unemployment.  I  have  always  managed 
to  find  work.  To  feel  that  I  had  the 
ability  to  render  efficient  service  and  yet 
to  be  denied  an  opportunity  because  of 
my  deafness  would,  perhaps,  be  too 
severe  a  strain  for  my  optimism  to  bear. 
I  do  not  know,  nor  should  I  welcome  any 
test.  Still,  my  wants  are  few,  and  it  was 
Thoreau,  wasn't  it,  who  once  lived  on 
$27.10  a  year.  Surely  even  a  deaf  man 
should  be  able  to  earn  that  much.  Here, 
too,  temperament  plays  a  part.  "May 
both  races  forgive  us,"  says  a  California 
philosopher;  "yet  if  the  lords  of  Karma 
grant  us  our  will,  we  shall  in  our  next 
incarnation  be  half  Irish  and  half 
Hebrew;  for  the  Irishman  is  happy  as 
long  as  he  has  a  dollar,  and  the  Hebrew 
always  has  it."  I'm  not  a  hybrid  of  that 
sort  exactly,  but  I  am  an  Irishman,  and 
so  far  I've  always  had,  or  been  able  to 
borrow,  a  dollar ! 


It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that,  the 
material  side  being  taken  care  of,  deaf- 
ness need  be  no  particular  bar  to  worth- 
while progress.  It  simply  means  that 
one  has  come  to  a  place  in  the  road  where 
a  detour  is  necessary.  And  who  knows 
but  that  the  longest  way  round  may  be, 
as  in  certain  other  journeys  of  life,  the 
shortest  way  home? 

Perhaps  I  am  something  of  a  curiosity 
in  that  I  am  not  and  never  have  been 
particularly  ashamed  of  deafness.  Maybe 
I  have  an  especially  thick  hide.  Anyway, 
deafness  has  never  appeared  to  me  in 
the  light  of  a  stain  on  my  otherwise  spot- 
less character.  I'm  deaf,  just  as  I  might 
have  been  bald-headed  or  bow-legged; 
it's  not  my  fault,  and  I  wouldn't  have 
chosen  deafness  just  for  my  own  selfish 
gratification.  No,  it  has  been  forced 
upon  me,  and  it's  here,  and  I  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  get  rid  of  it;  and  that  is 
the  sum  total  of  the  situation.  I  can  only 
say  to  my  friends  and  acquaintances, 
"Love  me,  love  my  dog."  If  they  can- 
not put  up  with  my  deafness,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  the  dog  in  this  instance,  why  I 
must  do  without  their  companionship,  or 
use  a  little  extra  effort  to  win  it. 

In  general,  I  try  to  think  and  act  like  a 
normal  human  being,  as  nearly  so,  that 
is,  as  my  intellectual  limitations  will  per- 
mit. There  are  some  things  impossible 
to  the  deaf — or,  at  least,  to  me.  I 
frankly  admit  this  fact  and  try  to  adjust 
myself  to  the  new  conditions.  If  deaf- 
ness is  going  to  be  with  me  always,  I 
must  try  and  get  used  to  it.  For  me  the 
philosophy  of  Eve,  as  translated  from 
her  diary  by  Mark  Twain :  "I  love  cer- 
tain birds,"  she  says,  "because  of  their 
song ;  but  I  do  not  love  Adam  on  account 
of  his  singing — no,  it  is  not  that;  the 
more  he  sings  the  more  I  do  not  get 
reconciled  to  it.  Yet  I  ask  him  to  sing, 
because  I  wish  to  learn  to  like  everything 
he  is  interested  in.  I  am  sure  I  can  learn, 
because  at  first  I  could  not  stand  it,  but 
now  I  can.  It  sours  the  milk,  but  it 
doesn't  matter;  I  can  get  used  to  that 
kind  of  milk." 


Would  you  like  to  have  something  to  read 
That  seems  to  fulfill  every  need? 

Our  V01.TA  will  do  it 

If  you  will  Review  it; 
Wc  want  you  to  follow  our  lead! 

— Speech-Readers'  Guild  of  Boston, 


THE  DIARY  OF  A  DEAF  CHILD'S  MOTHER 


By  HARRIET  U.  ANDREWS 

The  prize  of  $300  offered  by  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech 
to  the  Deaf  for  the  best  essay  or  treatise  on  the  subject  of  ^'Teaching  and  training  little  deaf 
children  in  the  home  from  infancy  to  school  age/'  was  divided  between  Miss  Andrews  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Henderson.  This  $300  was  paid  from  the  income  of  the  memorial  trust  fund 
presented  to  the  Association  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Grosvenor  in  memory  of  their  son, 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  Grosvenor. 


August  25. 

MY  CHii^D  is  deaf.  I  must  face  the 
fact  at  last.  For  six  months  I 
have  refused  to  believe  it.  Robert  doesn't 
believe  it  yet ;  the  doctor  is  uncertain  and 
evasive ;  but  I  know.  How  deaf  I  cannot 
tell,  but  there  are  times  when  I  think  he 
does  not  hear  at  all.  Margaret  knows, 
too.  With  the  acuteness  of  a  seven-year 
old,  she  has  sensed  that  something  is 
wrong. 

She  said  to  me  this  morning :  "Mother, 
why  doesn't  Jack  turn  around  when  I 
call  him?  Mrs.  Sears'  baby  does,  and 
he's  only  fifteen  months  old,  and  Jack  is 
twenty-two,  going  on  twenty-three.  He's 
every  bit  as  smart  as  the  Sears  baby.  He 
just  doesn't  seem  to  notice.  Why, 
mother  ?" 

Why,  indeed?  Oh,  God  in  heaven, 
why?  whyf  why?  I  ask  it  night  and 
day.  Why  should  this  thing  have  hap- 
pened to  me  ?  What  have  I  done  to  de- 
serve it?  My  only  son,  for  whom  I 
waited  so  many  years,  for  whom  we 
planned,  Robert  and  I ;  why  has  he  come 
to  me  like  this? 

He  is  in  nowise  different  from  other 
children.  His  limbs  are  as  straight  and 
sturdy,  his  eyes  as  beautiful,  his  little 
ways  as  natural  and  sweet.  He  kicked 
and  squirmed  through  his  babyhood  like 
other  babies.  He  walked  when  he  was 
nine  months  old.  He  laughs  and  crows. 
His  charming  baby  voice  is  sweet  and 
clear.  But  yesterday  Margaret,  whose 
pride  is  sensitive  these  days,  asked : 

"Mother,  why  doesn't  Jack  begin  to 
talk?  He  ought  to,  oughtn't  he?  The 
Sears  baby  can  say  *mama'  just  as  plain, 
and  'da-da'  for  daddy,  and  *bow-wow.' 
Why  doesn't  Jack  ?" 

I  did  not  explain  to  her.    I  haven't  told 


♦Reprinted,  in  response  to  many  requests, 
from  The  Volta  Review,  October,  1918,  to 
February,  1919. 


anybody  yet.  I  haven't  admitted  it  even 
to  Robert,  who  is  bitterly  anxious  and  yet 
hopeful.  I  won't  tell !  I  won't  be  pitied ! 
I  won't  have  people  saying,  "Poor  little 
fellow !    What  will  become  of  him  ?" 

But  what  will  become  of  him  ?  What 
becomes  of  a  deaf  baby?  I  have  not  seen 
more  than  three  deaf  children  in  my  life. 
I  used  to  play  with  a  little  "deaf  and 
dumb"  boy  in  Grand  Island.  He  was  ten 
years  old  and  had  been  away  to  school, 
but  his  attempts  at  speech  were  just  pa- 
thetic jumbles  of  noises.  Will  my  child 
be  like  that — ^my  beautiful  boy?  "Deaf 
and  dumb?"  Will  they  say  that  about 
Jack?  "Poor  little  fellow.  You  know- 
he  is  deaf  and  dumb."  No !  No !  There 
must  be  some  way  out,  some  treatment, 
something  that  will  cure  him.  I  will  be- 
lieve that  he  can  be  made  to  hear.  I 
know  he  can.  He  is  my  baby  and  he  is 
beautiful.  He  can't  be  deaf  all  his  life 
long.  Oh,  spirit  of  life,  of  the  world,  all 
enveloping,  all  surrounding,  show  me  the 
way! 

September  2. 

I  rock  Jack  and  sing  to  him  and  he 
loves  it.  Would  he  be  conscious  of  the 
sound  if  he  were  totally  deaf?  Sitting 
here,  with  his  head  resting  in  the  hollow 
of  my  arm,  with  the  intoxicating  warmth 
of  his  small  body  pressed  against  mine — 
so  warm,  so  little  and  so  dear — ^it  seems 
to  me  that  the  very  passion  of  my  desire 
must  make  him  well.  He  must  hear.  He 
looks  at  me  with  such  wise  eyes.  He 
must  know  what  I  am  saying.  I  talk  to 
him  constantly;  more  than  I  ever  did  to 
Margaret.  I  want  so  to  carry  my  word 
to  his  dear  baby  intelligence. 

"Look,  Jack.  Look  out  the  window. 
See  the  rain  come  down!  See  the  big 
drops  running  down  the  window  pane. 
Hear  the  thunder  roar  I  Can  you  hear  it, 
baby?    Can  you?" 

He  blinked  his  eyes  at  the  rain,  and 
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looked  up  at  me  and  smiled.  Did  he  hear 
the  thunder?  I  put  him  down  upon  the 
floor  and  he  ran  to  the  window  and  gazed 
out,  fascinated  by  the  downpour.  There 
was  a  loud  crash,  and  he  came  running 
back  to  me  and  laid  his  head  in  my  lap. 
I  gathered  him  up  again  and  crooned  to 
him,  wordless  humming.  He  put  his 
hand  out  flat  against  my  breast,  as  if  to 
feel  the  sound. 

September  20. 

I  must  know.  I  cannot  endure  the 
ignorance  and  suspense.  I  am  going  to 
take  Jack  to  New  York.  Robert  begs  me 
to  wait  until  he  is  two  years  old,  at  least ; 
but  we  may  be  wasting  precious  time.  It 
is  not  in  me  to  wait.  Dr.  Eastlake  is 
sympathetic  and  understanding,  but  he 
won't  say  anything  definite.  I  want  some- 
body that  knows.  I  am  going  to  find  the 
best  aurist  in  the  country,  if  it  takes  the 
last  cent  I  have,  and  I  will  abide  by  what 
he  says. 

October  4. 

Here  I  am,  in  New  York,  and  no  wiser 
than  I  was  before.  I  have  been  to  a  great 
aurist,  and  all  he  could  tell  me  was  that 
Jack  is  quite  evidently  deaf,  which  I  knew 
already ;  but  how  deaf  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain.  He  advises  me  to  wait  and 
see.  Wait!  They  all  say  "Wait"!  I 
must  do  something. 

One  thing  the  doctor  did  for  me.  He 
gave  me  the  addresses  of  some  schools 
for  the  deaf  where  children  are  taught  to 
talk,  and  he  advised  me  to  write  to  the 
Volta  Bureau,  in  Washington,  for  infor- 
mation about  the  training  of  deaf  chil- 
dren. 

It  all  sounds  horribly  definite  and  de- 
pressing to  be  visiting  schools  for  the 
deaf,  instead  of  carrying  home  the  radiant 
hope  of  returning  hearing  I  had  expected 
to  find  here.  But  I  shall  leave  Jack  with 
Robert's  cousin,  Mary  Hammond,  tomor- 
row and  visit  schools.  I  may  as  well 
know  the  worst. 

October  5. 

I  did  not  know  there  were  so  many 
deaf  children  in  the  world !  I  have  seen 
hundreds — all  ages,  all  kinds.  To  think 
that  they  are  everywhere  in  this  country, 
and  men  and  women  in  every  State  de- 
voting their   lives   to   them,   and   I   not 


knowing  about  it.  How  much  there  is 
that  I  don't  know.  I  am  all  bewildered 
and  saddened  and  discouraged. 

I  lied,  of  course,  at  the  school.  I  did 
not  tell  them  I  had  a  deaf  baby.  I  went 
only  as  a  casual  visitor,  and  when  they 
asked  me  what  I  especially  wanted  to  see 
I  said,  "It  doesn't  matter." 

I  was  taken  from  room  to  room.  I  saw 
children  of  all  ages — happy,  interested, 
and  bright — ^working  with  faithful  and 
interested  teachers.  It  was  all  quite  fas- 
cinating to  watch,  but  oh,  so  pathetic !  I 
saw  a  teacher  drilling  a  class  to  read  from 
her  lips  such  simple  commands  as  "Stand 
up!"  "Sit  down!"  "Fold  your  arms!"' 
"Walk !"  If  they  had  not  been  deaf,  such 
phrases  would  have  been  commonplaces 
to  them  from  babyhood.  I  asked  the 
teacher  in  this  class  a  question : 

"Things  like  that— 'sit'  and  'stand'  and 
'walk' — couldn't  a  mother  teach  her  deaf 
child  to  understand  them  before  he  comes 
to  school?  Wouldn't  he  go  faster  at 
school  if  he  had  learned  to  understand 
those  words  at  home  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied  indulgently.  "But 
mothers  don't  know  how." 

'* Why  can't  they  learn  how  ?" 

"That  is  one  of  our  problems,"  she 
said,  "to  reach  the  parents." 

In  one  room  I  saw  what  they  called 
"the  odds  and  ends" ;  pupils  that  did  not 
fit  in  anywhere  else.  They  were  doing 
second-reader  work,  and  one  was  a  boy 
of  eighteen.  The  teacher  told  me  that  his 
brain  was  normal,  but  that  he  had  been 
kept  at  home  without  being  taught,  and 
now  there  was  very  little  that  could  be 
done  for  him. 

I  am  all  bewildered.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  have  learned  anything  or  not. 
One  thing  I  believe:  There  is  an  awful 
waste  somewhere.  Boys  and  girls  six 
and  seven  years  old  ought  not  be  spend- 
ing their  time  learning  to  understand 
"stand  up"  and  "sit  down."  I  believe 
Jack  could  learn  those  right  now.  But 
how  in  the  world  do  they  begin  ? 

October  10. 

From  New  York  I  wrote  to  the  Volta 
Bureau,  inquiring  about  literature  relat- 
ing to  the  deaf ;  and  to  my  rather  formal 
letter  there  came  the  kindest  and  most 
friendly  reply  and.  a  great  package  of 
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pamphlets  and  magazines  which  look 
both  encouraging  and  overwhelming.  I 
am  surprised,  when  I  look  into  my  own 
mind,  to  find  that  I  seem  to  have  accepted 
the  fact  of  Jack's  deafness.  That  is  one 
thing  the  visit  to  the  institutions  did  for 
me.  In  the  face  of  all  those  deaf  chil- 
dren— laughing  and  working  and  going 
to  school — I  can  no  longer  think  of  deaf- 
ness as  a  unique  calamity.  But  Jack  is 
not  like  those  other  children.  He  seems 
more  natural,  somehow.  Is  that  just  my 
prejudice?  If  I  could  only  keep  him  that 
way,  and  keep  his  darling  little  voice. 

October  17. 

I  have  been  reading  pamphlets  and 
VoLTA  Reviews  until  my  brain  is  satu- 
rated and  leaking  with  information  about 
the  deaf.  I  sat  up  till  late  last  night, 
cramming.  I  have  learned  a  lot,  and  yet 
I  am  still  muddled.  Why  do  none  of 
them  tell  us  how  they  begin?  Why  do 
they  all  write  as  if  we  all  knew  something 
about  deaf  children?    One  teacher  says: 

"When  she  could  make  p  correctly,  I 
began  working  on  /,  getting  the  direction 
and  volume  of  breath  with  either  a 
feather  or  a  piece  of  paper." 

What  does  she  mean?  How  does  one 
use  the  feather  and  the  paper?  I  come 
to  that  sort  of  thing  all  along.  There  are 
articles  urging  parents  to  teach  their  deaf 
children — helpful,  necessary ;  oh,  good 
heavens,  yes — but  they  don't  tell  us  what 
to  do.  I  am  all  stirred  up,  and  yet  mad- 
deningly helpless.  I  feel  as  I  do  after 
reading  one  of  those  Xew  Thought  arti- 
cles, which  make  the  reader  believe  he 
can  do  anything  if  he  will  only  hold  the 
right  thoughts,  but  never  tell  him  how  to 
begin  to  gather  the  thoughts.  The  most 
worth-while  book  I  have  found  is  one  by 
John  Dutton  Wright :  "What  the  Mother 
of  a  Deaf  Child  Ought  to  Know."  It  is 
full  of  helpful  suggestions ;  yet  I  wish  he 
had  written  more. 

OcTORKR  20. 
I  have,  or  try  to  have,  a  systematic 
mind.  The  only  way  I  can  learn  and  re- 
member anything  is  to  sort  it  out.  I  have 
slaughtered  The  Volta  Reviews  with 
scissors,  and  I  am  tabulating  the  infor- 
mation I  obtained  from  the  articles. 
Everything  that  relates  to  deaf  babies — 


a  very  small  collection  of  paragraphs — I 
have  collected  in  one  envelope.  Where 
cutting  out  the  paragraph  would  destroy 
something  on  the  other  side,  I  copied  it 
on  the  typewriter.  The  copying  helped 
to  fix  it  in  my  mind.  The  gist  of  the  in- 
formation seems  to  be :  Treat  a  deaf  baby 
as  if  he  could  hear;  talk  to  him ;  sing  to 
him;  don't  spoil  him;  don't  make  ges- 
tures to  him;  don't  mouth  your  words; 
say  the  same  thing  many  times  each  day. 
All  of  this,  enlarged  upon  and  illustrated, 
goes  into  one  envelope,  and  I  have  stud- 
ied it  imtil  I  know  a  little  bit  about  the 
beginning  of  Jack's  education.  Yes !  Al- 
ready I  feel  as  if  his  education  had  begun. 
The  main  idea  I  get  from  all  this  read- 
ing is  that  my  baby's  eyes  and  hands  and 
mind  must  all  be  trained  before  he  may 
speak  and  read  the  lips.  So,  as  method- 
ically as  I  could,  I  have  sorted  out  all  the 
infomiation  I  came  across  about  training 
sight  and  put  it  into  an  envelope  by  itself, 
and  the  same  with  the  paragraphs  on 
touch  and  hearing,  and  I  have  made  some 
efforts  to  grade  the  steps  of  this  teaching. 

October  24. 

I  have  improved  on  the  envelope  idea 
and  have  branched  out  into  a  card  cata- 
logue. I  am  becoming  immensely  inter- 
ested in  the  mere  tabulating  of  the  infor- 
mation I  have  gained  about  deaf  children. 
It  helps  me  to  remember,  and  it  helps  my 
own  ideas  to  expand.  The  best  thing  in 
The  Volta  Review,  so  far,  is  the  series 
of  articles  by  Mary  HilHard  Bickler. 
They  are  a  mine  of  information,  and  they 
suggest  a  card  catalogue,  because  I  did 
not  want  to  cut  them  up.  They  also 
taught  me  that  I  shall  have  to  do  a  lot  of 
thinking  on  my  own  account. 

The  "catalogue"  is  not  nearly  so  for- 
midable as  it  sounds.  It  is  just  a  little 
wooden  box  of  filing  cards  that  I  bought 
for  25  cents.  The  main  points  empha- 
sized in  all  the  articles  which  dealt  with 
the  home  training  of  deaf  children  were : 
Sight,  touch,  hearing,  lip-reading,  breath- 
ing, physical  exercise,  play,  discipline.  I 
typed  each  of  these  words  on  a  separate 
card,  and  every  time  I  found  anything  or 
thought  of  anything  that  might  help  me 
by  and  by  I  wrote  it  on  a  card  and  filed 
it  under  one  of  these  heads.  For  in- 
stance, one  card  reads  like  this: 
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Sight 

Color  work.  Start  with  two  colors. 
Skeins  of  worsted,  spools  of  thread, 
balls.  Match  colors.  Sort  colored 
beads  and  buttons.  Colored  kinder- 
garten cubes. 

(Note. — Use  large  beads  and  but- 
tons and  balls  and  cubes.) 

Whatever  I  learn,  or  whatever  my  in- 
tuition tells  me  will  help  with  the  color 
work,  I  can  file  along  with  this  card. 
There  are  a  number  of  "sight"  cards,  a 
great  many  "touch"  cards,  and  ever  so 
many  "lip-reading"  ones. 

Another  "sight"  card  reads : 

Sight 

Duplicate  pictures.  A  chart  with 
pictures,  and  detached  pictures  to 
match.  Pairs  of  silhouettes  and  out- 
lines. Pictures  of  different  kinds  of 
cats — ^half  a  dozen  in  a  set.  Dogs, 
fruits,  vegetables  (seed  catalogues). 
Flowers,  animals,  birds.  Match  pairs. 
Later,  show  him  a  picture  and  let  him 
find  the  mate  from  memory. 

This  work  has  made  me  dispropor- 
tionately happy.  Perhaps  this  catalogu- 
ing would  sound  foolish  to  a  trained 
teacher  of  the  deaf;  but  she  has  known 
all  these  things  for  years  and  they  are 
entirely  new  to  me.  I  am  only  feeling 
my  way,  and  there  is  no  text-book  to 
guide  me.  My  little  catalogue  is  some- 
thing definite  to  grasp.  I  am  doing  some- 
thing for  my  boy — something  better  than 
sitting  around  and  bemoaning  his  fate 
and  mine ! 

Still  another  "sight"  card  explains  the 
why  of  pictures  and  colors  and  things : 

Sight 

Have  a  group  of  objects  collected 
on  table  or  rug.  Hide  one  or  displace 
it,  when  he  is  not  looking,  and  teach 
him  to  notice  the  change.  The  object 
is  to  train  him  to  notice  differences 
and  similarities;  to  quicken  his  vision 
as  a  preparation  for  lip-reading. 

All  of  this  is  going  to  be  enormously 
interesting  to  do.  To  think  that  I  should 
ever  find  anything  interesting  in  my 
baby's  deafness!  I  would  cut  off  my 
hand  to  make  him  hear ;  but  since  I  can- 
not do  that,  it  is  a  God-given  privilege  to 
be  able  to  help  him,  even  in  this  slow  and 
mysterious  path  of  teaching.     And  the 


slow,  mysterious  path  is  full  of  patient 
wizardry  that  I  never  dreamed  to  find. 

October  30. 
^^  "Mother,"   said    Margaret   last   night, 
"sing  Jack  my  sleepy  song." 

We  were  sitting  by  the  fire  in  the  up- 
stairs hall,  Jack  in  my  lap  and  Margaret 
on  the  little  stool  at  my  knee.  Jack  was 
in  his  flannel  night  drawers,  but  he  lay 
wide  awake,  staring  at  the  fire.  The 
light  over  our  heads  glowed  softly  under 
a  red  shade.  I  began  to  sing  the  little 
song  Margaret  always  loves — one  I  cut 
out  of  a  magazine  and  set  to  music  my- 
self : 

"As  soon  as  the  fire  burns  red  and  low. 
And  the  house  upstairs  is  still. 
She  sings  me  a  queer  little  sleepy  song 
Of  sheep  that  run  over  the  hill." 

Jack  stirred  and  turned  in  my  arms, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  my  face. 

"The  good  little  sheep  run  quick  and  soft, 

Their  colors  are  gray  and  white; 
They  follow  their  leader  nose  to  tail, 
For  they  must  be  home  by  night." 

Jack  reached  his  hand  up  uncertainly 
and  touched  my  lips;  then  suddenly  he 
sat  up  straight  in  my  lap  and  gazed  at  my 
mouth. 

"He  likes  it !"  whispered  Margaret,  joy- 
ously. I  went  on  singing  softly  through 
the  pretty  verses,  the  baby  watching  my 
face  intently.  Margaret  leaned  over  and 
put  her  elbows  on  my  knee  and  sang  with 
me. 

"And  over  they  go,  and  over  they  go, 

And  over  the  top  of  the  hill, 
The  good  little  sheep  run  quick  and  soft, 
And  the  house  upstairs  is  still." 

Jack's  eyes  shifted  from  my  face  to 
Margaret's  and  then  wandered  back  to 
me.  I  am  quite  sure  he  noticed  that  we 
both  were  moving  our  lips.  He  watched 
us  until  we  had  sung  the  verses  through, 
then  cuddled  down  against  my  breast.  I 
crooned  again  softly.  Jack  began  to  get 
sleepy,  but  his  little  hand  wandered  to  my 
throat,  up  and  across  my  lips,  and  back 
to  my  throat  again. 

It  was  not  only  a  sweet  and  tender 
moment — I  had  learned  something.  He 
noticed  the  motion  of  our  lips,  and  he 
noticed   the   vibration    of   sound   in    my 
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throat.  That  is  the  beginning.  I  must 
sing  to  him  much  and  often.  I  under- 
stand now,  in  a  sort  of  nebulous  way, 
how  a  deaf  child  gets  speech.  I  must 
make  use  of  his  ready  attention.  I  must 
talk  to  him  often,  and  let  him  both  see 
and  feel  the  words. 

October  31. 

It's  perfectly  wonderful  the  way  ideas 
beget  ideas.  Start  to  thinking  about  a 
thing  and  there's  no  telling  how  far  one 
may  travel.  Jack  stood  beside  the  piano 
this  afternoon  while  I  was  playing.  I 
had  read  in  Mrs.  Bickler's  articles  about 
teaching  a  child  rhythm  by  means  of  the 
piano,  but  I  thought  Jack  was  too  little 
for  anything  of  that  sort.  It  occurred  to 
me,  however,  that  any  bodily  rhythm 
would  help  him  to  have  a  realization  of 
accent  in  speech.  Margaret  was  reading 
in  the  window  seat.    I  called  to  her: 

"Come  and  march,  Peggy.  March  and 
mark  time  and  see  if  Jack  will  do  it,  too." 

I  played  a  strong,  loud  Sousa  march, 
and  Margaret,  instantly  enthusiastic, 
moved  the  chairs  into  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  began  to  march  around  them. 
Jack  immediately  followed  suit. 

"Take  hold  of  his  hand  and  keep  step 
like  the  soldiers,"  I  commanded.  "Put 
your  left  foot  down  hard  and  keep  time." 
I  don't  know  whether  Jack  got  the  vibra- 
tions through  the  floor  or  caught  the  idea 
from  watching  Margaret ;  but  he  did  not 
miss  a  step,  and  when  Margaret  marked 
time,  as  she  turned  the  comers,  he 
marked  time,  too,  giving  the  accent  per- 
fectly with  his  left  foot.  They  marched 
for  ten  minutes,  and  I  was  elated.  I 
don't  know  exactly  what  it  was  I  discov- 
ered, but  I  know  I  discovered  something, 
and  I  know  that  rhythmic  exercises  are 
good  for  Jack.  I  must  think  of  some 
more. 

November  5. 

Jack  stood  beside  the  piano  with  his 
hands  resting  against  the  keyboard.  I 
lifted  him  up  and  propped  up  the  lid  of 
the  piano,  and  while  Margaret  played  one 
of  her  little  pieces  I  held  Jack  over  and 
placed  his  hand  on  the  strings.  He 
laughed  gleefully. 

"He  likes  music  a  lot,  doesn't  he, 
mother?"  said  Margaret.  "Mother,  why 
doesn't  he  talk?"    It  was  the  hundredth 
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time  she  had  asked  me  the  question,  and, 
quite  suddenly,  I  had  the  courage  to  tell 
her.  The  word  "deaf"  has  never  crossed 
my  lips  with  relation  to  Jack  except  when 
I  have  spoken  to  Robert  and  the  doctor. 

"Brother  is  deaf,  dear.  He  can't  hear 
us  talk,  and  so  he  does  not  know  how  to 
talk  yet  himself.  He  will  learn  by  and 
by,  but  not  now." 

"Deaf  ?"  cried  Margaret.  "Like  Grand- 
ma Bingle?" 

"Perhaps.  Perhaps  more  so.  We  can't 
tell  till  he  is  older.  But  we  will  hope  that 
he  has  enough  hearing  to  learn  to  talk 
well." 

Oh,  mother,  can't  his  ears  be  mended  ?" 
I'm  afraid  not,  Peggy.     We've  just 
got  to  wait  and  see." 

She  looked  so  bewildered  and  shocked 
that  in  spite  of  myself  my  own  lips  trem- 
bled, and  without  warning,  my  head  went 
down  on  the  piano.  Margaret  slipped  off 
the  piano  stool  and  put  her  arms  around 
my  neck.  Jack  stood  beside  us  wonder- 
ingly.  At  the  touch  of  my  daughter's 
soft,  little  arms  the  last  bitterness  melted 
away.  I  raised  my  head,  smiled  a  trem- 
bly smile,  and  swept  my  two  darlings  up 
together.  Then  we  all  sat  down  in  a  heap 
on  the  floor  and  laughed. 

"We're  going  to  help  brother,  so  that 
he  will  learn  to  talk  by  and  by.  We'll 
teach  him  to  watch  our  lips  and  under- 
stand what  we  say.  It's  because  he  can- 
not hear  other  people  talk  that  he  doesn't 
talk  himself,  Peggy.  Babies  learn  from 
listening  to  the  grown  people  around 
them.  So  it  takes  deaf  children  a  long 
time  to  be  taught  to  speak.  They  have 
to  learn  how  to  move  their  tongues  the 
right  way,  with  somebody  to  teach  them 
exactly  what  to  do." 

"But  he  will  learn  some  time,  won't 
he  ?"  asked  Margaret,  piteously. 

"Oh,  yes!"  How  strong  my  voice 
sounded!  And  how  confident  I  felt. 
"And,  let  me  tell  you,  girlie.  Suppose 
we  help  brother  all  we  can  right  now. 
There  are  lots  of  things  we  can  do." 
"What?"  asked  Margaret. 
"Well,  we  don't  know,  really,  how  deaf 
he  is.  You  can't  tell  with  a  little  child. 
He  may  have  some  hearing,  and  we  may 
be  able  to  exercise  it  and  make  it  grow  a 
little.  So  we  will  talk  in  his  ear  some- 
times, and  call  to  him  from  across  the 
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room,  and  whistle  and  sing  and  play  the 
piano  when  he  is  near.  And  we  can  talk 
to  him  while  he  is  watching  our  lips,  and 
so  teach  him  to  watch  our  mouths.  That 
is  the  way  deaf  children  understand. 

"And  we  can  teach  Jack  to  use  his 
hands,  and  oh,  all  sorts  of  things.  You 
can  help  a  lot,  Peggy,  because  you  re- 
member the  things  you  did  in  kindergar- 
ten. When  he  is  a  little  older,  we'll  have 
him  play  the  kindergarten  plays.  And 
we'll  talk  to  him  always  as  if  he  could 
hear.  Remember  that,  Peggy.  We  must 
not  think  about  his  deafness  any  more 
than  we  can  help.  And  we  musn't  talk 
about  it  to  other  people,  because  we  don't 
want  them  to  feel  sorry  for  Jack.  He's 
going  to  be  a  big,  fine,  strong,  brave  boy, 
that  can  talk  and  understand  people  and 
do  everjrthing!    So!" 

"And  do  everything!"  echoed  Mar- 
garet.   "You  bet  he  will !" 

November  7. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Jack  is  begin- 
ning to  read  my  lips.  He  can  understand 
several  words.  He  knows  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  "Come !"  I  began  at  first  by 
just  saying  the  word  and  holding  out  my 
arms.  Of  course,  the  extended  arms 
conveyed  the  meaning  without  the  word, 
but  I  always  said  the  word,  and  one  day 
I  tried  saying,  "Come!"  without  making 
a  motion,  and  he  trotted  across  the  room 
like  a  little  lamb.  I  was  happier  than  I 
have  been  since  I  learned  he  was  deaf. 
Just  one  word,  but  it  meant  speech,  hu- 
man intercourse,  life.  I  remembered  that 
the  first  sentence  Helen  Keller's  teacher 
spelled  into  her  hand  was,  "I  love  Helen." 
So  I  said  to  Jack,  "I  love  you,"  and 
hugged  him.  And  when  Margaret  came 
in  she  said,  "I  love  you,"  and  hugged  him. 

His  lip-reading  vocabulary  increased 
steadily  from  that  beginning.  I  would 
say,  "Come  to  mother,"  and  Margaret 
would  say,  "Come  to  sister."  I  taught 
her  to  be  sure  and  see  that  the  light  was 
on  her  face  when  she  spoke  to  him,  be- 
cause a  deaf  person  cannot  read  the  lips 
of  one  who  stands  with  his  back  to  the 
light.  And  I  told  her  not  to  make  a  mo- 
tion or  gesture  to  indicate  her  meaning. 

He  has  learned  to  understand  "sister" 
and  "mother"  and  "papa."  I  say, 
"Where's   mother?"     "Here's   mother!" 
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and  point  to  myself.  "Where's  papa?" 
"Where's  sister  ?"  Each  time  I  show  him 
the  person  indicated.  I  hold  him  before 
the  mirror  and  point  to  his  own  image, 
then  turn  his  face  to  mine  while  I  say 
"Jack,"  then  point  to  my  own  face  in  the 
glass  and  say,  "mother."  I  have  done 
that  so  often  that  he  knows  the  words 
even  when  the  person  they  indicate  is  not 
in  the  room.  When  I  say  "Papa's  com- 
ing soon,"  he  laughs,  and  I  am  sure  he 
knows  what  I  mean. 

All  day  long  I  am  pointing  things  out  to 
him  and  calling  them  by  name — "apple," 
spoon,"  "shoe,"  "boy,"  "baby,"  "horse," 
automobile,"  "water,"  "window,"  "tree," 
"bird." 

I  was  handicapped  at  first,  because  I 
did  not  know  what  words  would  be  hard 
for  him  to  understand  and  what  would 
be  easy.  The  Volta  Review  helped  me 
greatly  at  this  point.  I  studied  Miss 
Bruhn's  "Manual  of  Lip-Reading"  and 
practised  the  syllables  before  a  mirror. 
They  were  like  an  open  sesame  to  a  mine 
of  wonderful  knowledge  that  I  can  use 
to  help  Jack.  As  I  said  them  over — fo- 
mo'so;  fa-fe-fo;  so-sa^se — I  began  to 
realize  that  certain  sounds  are  formed 
with  a  visible  movement  of  the  lips ;  that 
certain  vowels  are  wide  open  and  easy 
to  distinguish,  and  others  are  made  with 
only  a  slight  opening  of  the  lips,  which 
makes  them  look  alike.  I  learned  the  lip 
positions  for  sh  and  th  and  wh,  and  real- 
ized, from  watching  my  own  mouth,  that 
words  beginning  with  those  sounds  would 
be  easy  to  understand.  I  learned  that 
m,  b,  and  p  look  exactly  alike,  but  that 
words  containing  these  letters  are  gen- 
erally easy  to  lip-read. 

I  found  out  that  there  is  a  teacher  of 
lip-reading  here  in  town  and  I  went  to 
see  her.  She  has  agreed  to  put  me 
through  the  whole  course  in  a  short  time, 
not  to  teach  me  to  read  the  lips,  but  to 
teach  me  the  theory  of  Hp-reading  and 
some  of  the  principles.  Oh,  how  one 
thing  leads  to  another ! 

November  15. 

We  have  decided  that  Jack  has  enough 
hearing  to  recognize  a  sharp  noise  a  few 
feet  from  his  ear.  He  turns  instantly 
when  I  ring  the  dinner  bell  loudly  about 
two  feet  away,  and  he  can  hear  the  motor 
horn  from  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet. 
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I  try  to  exercise  his  hearing  in  as  many 
ways  as  I  can  contrive.  Today  I  took  a 
pasteboard  roll  that  came  around  a  calen- 
dar and  held  it  against  his  ear  and  spoke 
loudly  into  it.  I  am  almost  certain  that 
he  heard  me,  although,  of  course,  he 
would  feel  my  breath,  anyhow.  I  keep 
the  roll  on  the  table  all  the  time  and  try 
it  every  now  and  then,  laughing  as  if  it 
were  a  game,  and  he  likes  it.  I  believe 
that  is  an  important  item — to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  his  development  as 
part  of  a  game.  When  I  sing  to  him  I 
put  my  lips  close  to  his  ear,  and  he  lies 
quite  still,  as  if  listening.  Margaret  sings 
in  his  ear,  too.  She  catches  an  idea  in- 
stantly. I  have  seen  her  put  her  head 
down  near  Jack  and  talk  to  him,  holding 
his  little  hand  against  her  throat.  She 
is  quite  wonderful  about  helping  him  with 
the  lip-reading. 

Robert  feels  differently.  He  is  abso- 
lutely unreconciled,  and  cherishes  a  sense 
of  shame  that  he  tries  to  conceal  from 
me.  It  is  a  terrible  disappointment  and 
cross  for  him  to  have  a  deaf  son.  He 
can't  get  used  to  it.  It  gives  him  a  feel- 
ing of  alienation  and  strangeness.  He 
will  pick  Jack  up,  caress  him  passionately 
for  a  few  minutes,  talk  to  him  uncer- 
tainly, and  then  put  him  down  abruptly 
and  walk  away.  I  wish  he  wouldn't  act 
so,  for  Jack  feels  it,  and  I  don't  want  him 
to  have  a  hostile  feeling  for  his  father. 
I  don't  dare  say  anything  for  fear  of 
making  it  worse,  and  Robert  thinks  I 
don't  know.  He  is  still  hoping  that  the 
doctors  will  do  something.  He  is  not  in- 
terested in  my  educational  attempts.  I 
tried  to  talk  to  him  at  first,  in  my  early 
enthusiasm  over  lip-reading,  but  he  was 
horrified. 

"Why  in  the  world  do  you  want  to 
begin  to  treat  him  like  a  deaf  child  so 
soon  ?  Good  heavens,  wait  until  we  know 
something  for  sure !" 

"But,  Robert,  that's  just  it.  We  can't 
afford  to  wait.  The  little  things  I  can 
do  for  him  now  will  count  up  immeasura- 
bly by  the  time  he  is  six  years  old  and 
begins  to  talk !" 

"Six  years  old!  You  don't  think  it 
will  be  that  long  before  he  talks?" 

"Of  course  it  will  be  that  long  before 
he  talks  plainly,  although,  if  I  can  possi- 
bly manage  it,  I  am  going  to  get  a  teacher 


for  him  or  send  him  to  school  when  he 
is  four ;  but  now,  the  job  is  mine." 

Robert  began  to  pace  the  floor  ner- 
vously. For  the  first  time  I  realized  how 
far  I  had  traveled  in  my  acceptance  of 
Jack's  deafness  and  how  that  acceptance 
has  developed  my  philosophy.  Robert  is 
bitter  and  protesting  still. 

"Deaf  and  dumb,"  he  said,  "deaf  and 
dumb !" 

"Oh,  no,"  I  cried  eagerly.  "They  don't 
say  that  any  more.  They  don't  even  use 
the  word  *dumb.'  They  are  teaching  most 
of  the  deaf  children  to  talk,  these  days. 
Robert,  go  to  one  of  the  oral  schools, 
won't  you,  and  see?'' 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  in  silent 
agony  and  uncomprehension  and  went  out 
of  the  house.  It  makes  a  barrier  between 
us.  I  believe  he  really  thinks  I  don't  care. 
I  must  just  bide  my  time.  Men  have  to 
be  educated  slowly. 

Thank  heaven  for  the  thousands  of 
little  things  I  do  every  day.  They  keep 
me  from  brooding.  I  am  so  close  to  Jack 
I  almost  see  his  thoughts,  and  his  lack  of 
speech  does  not  separate  him  from  me. 
But  more  than  that,  the  little  things  I 
do  for  him — training  his  hearing,  teach- 
ing him  to  read  my  lips,  teaching  him  to 
notice  color  and  form  in  the  world  about 
him — ^all  help  to  lessen  the  pain  of  his 
deafness.  I  must  help  Robert  to  under- 
stand that  and  give  him  something  to  do 
for  Jack. 

A  new  task  added  to  my  overflowing 
list  of  tasks.  But  thank  God  for  an  oc- 
cupied mind. 

November  25. 

Jack  and  I  are  both  making  great 
strides  in  lip-reading.  He  understands 
"I  love  you"  so  well  now  that  if  I  say  it 
to  him  when  he  is  across  the  room  he 
will  run  to  me  and  put  his  arms  around 
my  neck.  He  understands  "Come,"  and 
"No,  no,"  and  "Go  to  sleep,"  and  "horse," 
and  "cow."  These  last  he  learned  when 
we  went  down  to  the  farm  for  a  day  and 
I  showed  him  the  animals,  and  even  set 
him  up  on  Bill,  the  quiet,  steady  old 
horse.  Jack  isn't  a  bit  timid.  He  will  go 
anywhere,  investigate  anything,  accept 
any  amusement  that  is  proffered.  After 
we  came  home  I  bought  a  little  horse  and 
cow  at  the  ten-cent  store  and  told  him 
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the  names  again.  He  can  read  either 
from  my  lips  now,  and  when  I  say  "Bring 
me  the  horse*'  or  "Bring  me  the  cow,"  he 
will  do  so,  never  mistaking  one  for  the 
other. 

He  has  learned  these  words  simply 
from  constant  repetition  on  my  part.  I 
have  the  habit  now  of  talking  to  him  a 
great  deal  about  anything  at  all,  and  he 
watches  my  lips  without  having  to  be 
coaxed.  I  never  talk  baby  talk,  and  I 
always  speak  as  if  he  could  hear,  quite 
naturally,  although  a  little  more  slowly, 
always  making  sure  that  the  light  comes 
from  behind  him  and  shines  on  my  face. 

"Come  to  mother.  Come  and  play. 
Let's  play  with  the  little  horse.  Where's 
the  horse?  Get  the  horse.  Jack.  Let's 
go  outdoors.  Let's  take  the  horse  out 
for  a  walk.  Get  your  coat  and  let's  go. 
Where's  Jack's  coat?"  I  say  all  of  this 
naturally,  seizing  the  moment  when  he 
looks  into  my  face  to  see  what  I  am  go- 
ing to  do  next.  I  say,  "Where's  the 
coat?"  and  then  I  take  it  down  from  its 
hook  and  say,  "Here's  the  coat !  Here's 
Jack's  little  coat."  And  then  I  put  it  on 
him  and  we  go  out.  I  don't  expect  him 
to  understand,  but  I  want  him  to  get 
used  to  watching  me  and  to  become  ac- 
customed to  language.  I  have  a  theory 
that  if  a  deaf  baby  is  talked  to  naturally 
and  a  great  deal,  he  will  learn  much  from 
lip-reading,  just  as  an  ordinary  baby 
learns  speech  from  listening  to  the  talk 
of  grown  people.  A  hearing  baby  does 
not  talk  all  at  once,  but  only  after  months 
and  months  of  listening  to  those  around 
him.  So  I  believe  that  months  of  watch- 
ing will  help  Jack  at  least  to  understand 
speech. 

Deckmbsr  I. 

Jack  is  learning  the  colors.  He  knows 
red,  blue,  and  yellow.  It  was  great  fun 
for  us  both  when  he  began  to  learn  them. 
I  started  with  skeins  of  worsted,  two  red 
ones  and  two  blue  ones,  in  my  big  knitting 
bag.  I  put  my  hand  in  the  bag  and  drew 
out  a  red  skein.  Jack  laughed  at  the 
bright  color.  Then  I  held  the  bag  open 
so  that  he  could  see  inside,  and  put  my 
hand  in  again,  stirred  the  skeins  around 
and  again  drew  out  the  red  one  and  held 
it  up.  Then  I  held  the  bag  out  to  him, 
and  he  immediately  put  his  hand  in  and 


drew  out  a  red  skein.  I  hugged  him  in 
my  delight.  I  laid  the  skein  in  my  lap, 
opened  the  bag,  looked  in  carefully,  and 
drew  out  the  other  red  one,  matching  it 
with  the  one  in  my  lap.  Then  I  put  one 
back,  showed  him  the  other  one,  and  in- 
dicated that  he  was  to  find  the  mate.  He 
did  so  without  hesitation.  I  hugged  him 
again.  Then  I  put  both  skeins  back  in 
the  bag  and  drew  out  a  blue  one.  He 
put  his  hand  in  and  pulled  out  a  red  one. 
I  said,  "No,  no,"  slowly  and  quietly,  and 
put  the  red  one  back,  taking  out  the 
blue  one  and  matching  it  with  the  blue 
one  in  my  lap.  Then  I  put  it  into  the  bag 
again,  and  this  time  he  understood  and 
pulled  out  the  blue  one. 

We  played  this  game  of  red  and  blue 
until  he  knew  both  colors  thoroughly.  I 
varied  it  in  many  ways.  Sometimes  I 
held  both  a  red  and  a  blue  skein  behind 
me,  then  drew  forth  one  of  them,  indicat- 
ing that  he  was  to  find  the  mate  in  the 
bag.  Later,  to  make  this  more  difficult,  I 
merely  showed  it  to  him,  and  then  put  it 
out  of  sight  and  let  him  find  the  mate 
from  memory.  Then  we  took  the  red 
skein  and  went  through  the  house,  match- 
ing it  with  everything  red  we  could  find. 
When  Margaret  came  home  she  held  the 
skeins  while  I  rolled  them  up  into  balls, 
and  Jack  learned  to  read  "red"  and  "blue" 
from  our  lips. 

December  5. 

Color  work  offers  many  possibilities. 
I  bought  a  box  of  kindergarten  blocks, 
27  of  them,  in  three  colors — red,  blue, 
and  yellow — all  fitting  together  in  a  neat 
cube.  We  sat  on  the  floor,  on  a  little  rug, 
and  I  turned  the  box  upside  down,  drew 
the  lid  out  from  under,  and  slipped  the 
box  gently  up,  leaving  the  pile  of  blocks 
intact  and  smooth.  Then,  one  by  one,  I 
lifted  oflF  those  in  the  top  layer,  which 
happened  to  be  red,  and  after  that  the 
blue  and  the  yellow.  Jack  helping  me. 
We  laid  each  color  in  a  group  on  the  rug, 
and  then  I  stirred  them  all  up  in  a  pile 
and  began  to  sort  them  out  by  colors, 
putting  the  nine  of  each  color  together 
in  a  square.  It  was  no  trouble  at  all  for 
Jack  to  catch  the  idea,  but  he  liked  the 
mixing-up  process  better,  and  was  prone 
to  stir  them  around  and  interrupt  the 
sorting  before  it  was  completed.     Then 
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I  would  say,  "No,  no,"  and  straighten 
them  out.  He  soon  learned  to  lay  all  of 
one  color  in  a  layer  and  pile  another  layer 
on  top  until  he  had  the  blocks  in  the  cube 
form  again.  Then  I  would  turn  the  box 
over  them,  slip  the  lid  under,  and  turn  it 
right  side  up. 

We  play  a  number  of  games  with  these 
blocks.  Sometimes  I  place  them  all 
around  the  room — two  or  three  on  the 
seat  of  each  chair,  some  on  the  floor  in 
corners,  some  under  the  table,  making 
Jack  understand  that  he  must  sit  per- 
fectly still  until  I  am  ready.  Then  I  go 
to  one  of  the  chairs,  look  the  blocks  over, 
select  a  red  one,  carry  it  back  to  the  rug, 
hunt  for  the  other  red  ones,  arrange  them 
neatly  together  on  the  rug,  and  so  on, 
until  I  have  the  whole  nine  in  a  square. 
Then  I  give  Jack  the  signal,  starting  him 
with  a  blue  block,  and  he  immediately 
understands  that  he  is  to  collect  the  blue 
ones  from  around  the  room  and  make 
the  blue  layer.  He  trots  excitedly  back 
and  forth  until  he  has  completed  all  three 
layers.  Then  I  pile  them  up  and  put  them 
away,  for  I  do  not  give  him  too  much  of 
one  thing  at  a  time.  He  likes  that  game 
and  has  played  it  so  often  that  I  can  hide 
the  blocks  almost  out  of  sight  and  he  will 
hunt  until  he  has  all  of  one  color,  build- 
ing the  square  as  he  goes. 

December  26. 

We  had  a  gay  little  Christmas,  Jack's 
first  real  one,  as  he  was  too  small  last 
year  to  notice  very  much.  Robert  went 
shopping  with  me,  as  usual,  and  I  had  to 
head  him  off  from  buying  a  great  many 
improbable  things  for  Jack.  He  has 
seemed  to  realize  the  fact  of  Jack's  deaf- 
ness more,  of  late,  probably  because  he 
has  watched  me  playing  games  with  him, 
and  it  has  aroused  in  him  an  impulse  to 
"make  up"  to  the  baby  by  giving  him 
things.  He  wanted  to  set  up  a  big  tree, 
for  instance,  with  candles. 

"I  believe  Jack  would  notice  the  lights," 
said  Robert,  and,  remembering  Jack's  ab- 
sorbed pursuit  of  red  and  yellow  blocks 
hidden  under  chairs  and  tables,  I  opined 
that  he  would,  but  I  made  Robert  com- 
promise on  a  smaller  tree  and  fewer  can- 
dles; and  I  fairly  coerced  him  in  the 
matter  of  toys,  trying  to  keep  him  down 
to  a  reasonable  limit.     I  cannot  believe 


that  a  lot  of  thifigs,  even  the  most  de- 
lightful ones,  are  what  Jack  needs  just 
now.  W^e  got  some  picture  blocks  and  a 
little  sled,  some  enchantingly  realistic 
stuffed  animals,  a  big  linen  book  with  gay 
pictures,  and  a  horn,  and  a  little  music- 
box.  The  latter  sounds  incongruous,  but 
I  think  the  horn  will  exercise  Jack's 
breathing  and  the  music-box  may  ex- 
ercise his  hearing;  also,  Robert  was  in- 
ordinately pleased  to  buy  them.  We 
bought  a  mouth  harp,  too,  while  we  were 
about  it,  and  a  small  xylophone!  For 
some  unknown  reason,  the  last-mentioned 
instrument  of  torture  interested  Jack 
more  than  any  of  his  other  toys,  and  he 
hammered  upon  it  practically  all  day 
yesterday.  If  he  takes  to  the  mouth  harp, 
also,  I  foresee  an  harassed  future  for 
myself;  but  Jack's  pleasure  in  the  xylo- 
phone and  Robert's  interest  in  seeing  him 
perform  upon  it  are  ample  compensation 
for  a  superfluity  of  noise. 

Robert  is  still  very  shy  in  approaching 
Jack,  and  more  or  less  hostile  toward  my 
efforts  at  teaching,  but  I  have  seen  him 
watching  me  furtively  and  a  little  wist- 
fully when  I  talked  to  the  baby,  as  if  he 
might  have  tried  it,  too,  had  any  one  per- 
suaded him.  I  am  afraid  to  hurry  him, 
though.  He  will  come  around  to  the  right 
attitude  in  time.  He  pulled  Jack  about 
the  walks  on  the  new  sled  all  morning, 
and  I  think  there  must  have  been  some 
silent  communion  between  them,  for  both 
looked  contented  when  they  came  in. 

January  2. 

A  new  year  begun,  or.  rather,  grown 
insensibly  out  of  the  old.  There  are  no 
beginnings,  really,  for  today  is  the  child 
of  yesterday.  I  can  already  see  tiny  evi- 
dences of  painstaking  yesterdays  in  the 
accomplishments  of  my  small  son.  He 
reads  many  new  words  from  the  lips,  he 
has  proved  that  he  can  hear  his  Christ- 
mas horn  from  across  the  room,  and  he 
has  added  green  to  his  list  of  colors,  al- 
though he  cannot  yet  read  the  word  it- 
self from  the  lips. 

He  is  also  learning  to  control  his 
breath.  I  read  about  the  breathing  ex- 
ercises given  to  deaf  children,  and  the 
difficulty  teachers  sometimes  have  in 
teaching  a  child  to  inhale  through  the 
nose  and  exhale  through  the  mouth.     I 
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had  no  trouble  inducing  Jack  to  blow. 
We  blew  bits  of  paper  off  the  table  and 
off  the  backs  of  our  hands.  We  made 
paper  windmills  and  blew  them  around. 
Then,  following  Mrs.  Bickler's  sugges- 
tion, I  tried  regulating  the  volume  of. 
breath  by  letting  Jack  blow  out  different 
sizes  of  candles — a  very  tiny  birthday- 
cake  candle,  a  larger  Christmas-tree  can- 
dle, and  a  big  tallow  candle.  And,  quite 
suddenly,  I  understood  about  ''f  and  "p" 
and  how  they  are  taught  to  a  deaf  child. 
The  sounds  are  nothing  but  breath  and 
positions  of  the  lips.  I  am  crazy  to  try 
to  teach  Jack  to  say  "far/'  I  know  I 
could,  but  the  commands  against  the 
mother's  meddling  with  her  child's  speech 
are  so  many  and  so  loud,  I  refrain. 

Anyhow,  Jack  is  learning  to  breathe  in- 
ward through  his  nose  and  exhale  very 
nicely  through  his  mouth.  I  made  him 
understand  by  holding  the  back  of  his 
hand  a  little  way  in  front  of  my  lips 
while  I  exhaled,  and  then  in  front  of  his 
own  mouth.  When  we  have  been  play- 
ing in  the  house  for  half  an  hour  or  so, 
we  slip  on  sweaters  and  go  out  on  the 
porch  and  take  in  several  long,  slow 
breaths,  filling  our  lungs  full  and  exhal- 
ing quietly.  Jack  performs  this  feat  as 
solemnly  as  a  little  owl. 

But  that  doesn't  mean  that  we  play  in 
the  house  all  day.  We  are  out  of  doors 
a  part  of  every  day,  and  Jack  takes  his 
afternoon  nap  on  the  sleeping  porch. 

January  8. 

This  teaching  business  is  a  serious 
thing.  It  is  definite  work.  It  gets  defi- 
nite results.  It  takes  definite  time.  There 
is  no  hocus-pocus  about  it.  I  have  had 
to  do  a  lot  of  rearranging  in  my  life ;  and 
how  I  do  like  it!  I  am  just  beginning  to 
realize  my  own  possibilities.  I  had  been 
living  so  at  haphazard — a  daily  round  of 
housework,  sewing,  caring  for  the  chil- 
dren, playing  with  Robert — no  plan,  no 
method,  no  perspective.  The  constant 
presence  and  reminder  of  a  deaf  child 
who  must  and  shall  be  taught,  who  is 
growing  daily  in  intelligence  and  in  de- 
mands for  intelligent  occupation,  is  forc- 
ing me  to  revolutionize  my  way  of  life. 
It  is  true  that  Jack  is  too  little  to  be 
taught  for  an  hour,  but  he  has  to  be 
taught  intermittently  for  about  ten  hours 


every  day,  and  that  requires  that  my 
other  duties  be  so  arranged  as  to  leave  a 
wide  margin  to  my  time. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  mother 
of  today  should  have  more  time  to  spare 
than  her  mother  had.  I  don't  do  half  the 
sewing  mother  used  to  do.  She  made 
frilly  aprons  for  me  when  I  went  to 
school,  elaborate  affairs  with  tatting  and 
rick-rack  and  lace,  and  she  made  every- 
thing else  that  I  wore,  too,  except  my 
shoes  and  stockings.  I  buy  all  of  Mar- 
garet's dresses  ready  made ;  she  has  never 
had  an  apron;  and  she  wears  knicker- 
bockers to  play  in.  Mother  used  to  spend 
20  minutes  every  morning  curling  my 
hair  around  her  finger.  Margaret's  hair 
is  straight  and  docked  short,  and  she 
brushes  it  herself.  Mother  used  to  do 
endless  baking  and  cooking.  Her  Sunday 
dinner  was  positively  orgiastic ;  it  used  to 
take  us  all  Sunday  morning  to  get  it  and 
all  Sunday  afternoon  to  get  over  it.  My 
meals  are  less  hectic  and  a  good  deal  more 
healthful. 

All  of  which  should  give  me  more  time 
to  myself  than  mother  used  to  have.  But 
mother  wasn't  expected  to  read  two 
newspapers  a  day  and  remember  what 
was  in  them.  She  didn't  have  to  carry 
the  map  of  the  Verdun  sector  in  her  head 
and  know  the  names  of  all  the  generals  in 
20  different  armies.  She  wasn't  expected 
to  knit  helmets  and  take  a  First  Aid 
course  and  sell  Liberty  Bonds.  Nobody 
demanded  that  she  be  able  to  pronounce 
Tschaikowsky  and  Villa  and  Turgenev, 
expound  the  political  maxims  of  Treit- 
schke,  and  remember  that  De  Bussy  was 
not  a  face  powder.  I  have  to  do  all  of 
these  things  and  take  care  of  a  house  and 
a  husband  and  teach  a  deaf  baby  besides. 

The  only  way  I  can  do  it  is  by  a  process 
of  systematic  elimination,  which,  I  hasten 
to  add,  is  no  hardship,  really,  for  all  my 
life  I  have  loved  to  get  rid  of  things.  I 
don't  let  things  accumulate  around  the 
house — dirt,  work,  old  clothes,  old  news- 
papers, and  magazines.  There  isn't  a 
magazine  over  three  months  old  in  the 
house,  and  though  Robert  sometimes  la- 
ments the  September  Harper's  or  the 
January  2  Literary  Digest,  I  find  the  clear 
spaces  on  the  shelves  and  library  table 
exceedingly   restful.      I    don't    keep   old 
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clothes  around  waiting  for  a  free  mend- 
ing day.  I  never  have  a  free  day  to  de- 
vote to  nothing  but  mending ;  so  when  a 
garment  is  so  old  that  it  cannot  be  used 
without  considerable  fixing  over,  I  give  it 
away.  That  isn't  extravagance,  it's  self- 
defense.  I  cannot  be  pestered  by  the  per- 
petual reminder  of  things  I  haven't  done. 
They  drag  me  down  just  when  I  need 
suppleness  and  mental  agility  to  keep  up 
with  Jack's  demands. 

I'm  not  horrid  and  priggish  and  old- 
maidy  about  it.  There  is  enough  friendly 
litter  around  the  house  to  make  the  place 
seem  like  home,  and  I  respect  Robert's 
passion  for  saving  seed  catalogues,  of 
which  he  acquires  an  appalling  collection 
every  year;  but  those  are  things  for 
which  I  am  not  responsible.  I  don't  even 
dust  them.  The  things  I  throw  away  are 
the  ones  that  cry,  "Come  and  sew  me. 
Come  and  dust  me,"  when  I  want  to  do 
more  interesting  tasks. 

Besides,  when  Robert  is  through  with 
the  seed  catalogues  I  can  use  the  pictures 
for  Jack( !). 

Ordinarily,  I  finish  my  daily  housework 
by  9  in  the  morning,  and  then  I  have 
from  9  to  11.30  and  from  2  until  5.30  to 
divide  between  mv  own  private  enter- 
prises and  amusements  and  a  growing, 
engrossing  little  boy. 

January  26. 

It  still  seems  to  get  on  Robert's  nerves 
to  watch  me  teaching  Jack.  He  will 
look  on  for  a  few  minutes  while  I  say, 
"Bring  me  the  red  one,"  "Bring  me 
the  blue  one,"  in  patient  repetition ;  then 
he  will  give  a  quick  sigh,  as  if  he  could 
not  stand  it  any  longer,  and  walk  out  of 
the  room.  I  have  seen  him,  once  or  twice, 
try  to  talk  to  Jack  the  way  I  do ;  but  he 
uses  words  Jack  doesn't  know  and  the 
result  is  distress  for  both  of  them.  I 
am  hoping  he  will  notice  Jack's  progress 
in  lip-reading,  which  is  more  marked  than 
any  other  result  of  my  teaching.  Jack 
knows  a  great  many  words  and  is  able  to 
understand  several  phrases. 

He  understands  "eyes,"  "nose,"  and 
"mouth,"  and  will  indicate  correctlv  when 
I  say,  "Show .  me  your  eyes,"  "Show 
me  your  mouth."  That  has  taken  three 
weeks  or  more.  When  I  held  him  in  my 
lap,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  mine.  I  would 


say,  "See  mother's  eyes,"  "See  mother's 
mouth,"  "Jack's  nose,"  "Jack's  eyes," 
"Jack's  mouth,"  always  pointing  to  the 
feature  in  question. 

At  the  table  I  tell  him  the  names 
of  things:  "potato,"  "bread,"  "apple," 
"spoon."  As  soon  as  I  begin  drilling  Jack 
on  a  new  word,  Margaret  catches  the 
idea,  and  in  a  short  time  she  has  added 
that  word  permanently  to  his  vocabulary. 
Jack  watches  my  face  constantly  and  al- 
ways looks  at  me  when  I  expect  him  to 
pay  attention.  I  call  to  him  by  tapping 
on  the  floor  with  my  foot.  I  never  wave 
my  hands  or  arms  at  him  nor  make  ges- 
tures when  I  talk  to  him,  and,  curiously 
enough,  he  does  not  make  many  gestures 
to  me ;  but  he  tries  awfully  hard  to  talk. 

I  make  every  little  duty  of  Jack's  day 
a  vehicle  for  lip-reading,  and  he  watches 
new  words  every  day  as  well  as  the  old 
ones  repeated  many  times.  Margaret 
talks  to  him  while  she  is  dressing  him  in 
the  morning. 

"Come,  Jack.  Come  to  sister.  Where 
are  your  clothes  ?" 

I  don't  know  whether  he  reads  her  lips 
or  not,  but  he  catches  the  idea,  for  he 
runs  to  the  little  chair  where  his  apparel 
is  hung  over  night. 

"Bring  me  your  shirt.  Bring  me  your 
shoes."  He  still  confuses  "shirt"  with 
"shoes,"  but  he  always  understands 
"shoes"  when  the  articles  mentioned  are 
in  sight.  He  has  added  "brown"  to  his 
list  of  colors,  and  will  bring  his  "red 
stockings"  at  Margaret's  command. 

Margaret  takes  him  into  the  bath-room, 
and,  through  the  register  in  the  kitchen 
where  I  am  working,  I  can  hear  her  talk 
as  she  washes  him. 

"Show  me  your  face,"  says  Margaret 
every  morning.  "Wash  your  face."  "The 
wash-cloth  goes  around  and  around." 
"Show  me  your  hands."  "Wash  your 
hands."  "Whereis  the  soap?"  "Where 
is  the  towel?"  "That's  mother's  towel. 
Where  is  Jack's  towel?"  "Where  is  the 
brush?"    "I-^t  sister  brush  Jack's  hair." 

And  when  they  have  come  downstairs, 
with  shining  morning  faces,  and  are  at 
the  breakfast  table.  Jack's  education  goes 
on.  "Do  you  want  an  orange?"  "Do 
you  want  a  banana?"  "Do  you  want 
some  oatmeal?"  "Give  mother  some 
bread."    "Give  mother  a  spoon." 
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Thanks  to  my  lip-reading  lessons,  I 
know  how  to  choose  new  words  for  his 
lip-reading  vocabulary. 

For  instance,  I  was  saved  from  trying 
to  teach  him  the  word  "kitty,"  which  has 
no  visible  formation  except  a  misleading 
up  and  down  movement  of  the  tongue, 
and  "cake"  and  "cooky,"  of  which  one 
sees  only  the  vowels.  These  words  will 
be  added  to  his  lip-reading  vocabulary 
after  he  learns  to  speak  them,  and,  any- 
how, the  delicacies  named  have  not  yet 
been  placed  on  Jack's  dietary. 

February  15. 

How  the  days  fly !  How  Jack  is  grow- 
ing! How  much  I  am  learning!  How 
much  I  have  to  learn ! 

Each  day  there  comes  thronging  a  host 
of  perfectly  new  ideas — so  simple,  so  ob- 
vious, and  oftentimes  so  supremely  im- 
portant, I  wonder  why  in  the  world  I  did 
not  think  of  them  before.  And  when  I 
stop  to  reflect  upon  all  the  ideas  that  are 
still  hovering  around,  that  have  not  yet 
come  to  me,  I  get  excited.  What  does 
that  remind  me  of  ?  Oh,  yes !  In  Maeter- 
linck's Blue  Bird,  the  children  who  are 
waiting  in  the  Land  of  Unborn  Children 
to  make  the  journey  to  earth  carry  with 
them  ''ideas  which  people  have  not  yet 
had."  Think  of  all  the  unborn  ideas 
about  teaching  the  deaf!  The  work  is 
still  so  young  there  is  a  mystery,  an  en- 
chantment, about  it,  mingled  with  the 
pathos. 

Not  that  it's  all  poetry  by  any  means! 

I  have  discovered  that  Jack  has  enough 
hearing  to  hear  my  voice  when  I  sing 
very  close  to  his  ear.  Today  I  put  my 
lips  against  his  right  ear  and  sang, 

"La-/a,  la-/a,  la-/a,  la-/a/' 

and  all  of  a  sudden  he  kneeled  up  in  my 
lap  and  put  his  lips  against  my  ear  and 
said,  "la,  la,  la,"  without  the  accent,  but 
with  good  voice  and  intonation.  I  was 
utterly  astounded  and  trembled  with  a 
passion  of  delight.  It  was  so  unexpected 
and  so  wonderful  that  my  mind  leaped 
away  on  a  journey  of  magical  surmise. 
Is  that  the  beginning  of  speech?  Are 
his  ears  getting  better?  I  could  not  get 
him  to  do  it  again,  which  was  disappoint- 
ing, but  I  know  I  didn't  dream  it. 

He  moved  his  tongue  so  easily  that  it 


seemed  to  me  as  if  I  must  help  him  to 
keep  that  flexibility;  so  now  we  have 
tongue  exercises  often  every  day — amov- 
ing the  tongue  up  and  down  in  the  mouth, 
as  when  saying  "la,  la,  la";  moving  it 
from  right  to  left,  horizontally ;  thrusting 
it  out  and  putting  it  back;  curling  and 
uncurling  the  tip,  and  keeping  it  per- 
fectly still  in  various  positions. 

We  take  other  exercises,  too.  We 
march  a  great  deal,  around  the  house  and 
out  of  doors,  and  Jack  never  misses  a 
step,  and  he  can  mark  time  by  himself, 
now,  keeping  the  accent  with  his  left 
foot,  as  Margaret  taught  him  to  do.  We 
do  gymnastics,  also,  for  muscular  rhythm 
and  control.  Jack  is  able  to  follow  me 
in  many  simple  movements,  placing  his 
hands  on  his  hips  and  stretching  his  arms 
outward  and  back,  upward  and  back,  out- 
ward and  forward  and  down ;  and  he  can 
step  forward  and  back,  sideways  and 
back,  rise  on  his  tip-toes  and  on  his  heels^ 
keeping  time  perfectly.  Sometimes  we  do 
these  by  ourselves,  but  Jack  enjoys  them 
more  when  Margaret  lines  the  children 
up  and  they  all  take  the  exercises  to- 
gether. Jack  loves  to  imitate  the  little 
girls  that  come  to  play  with  Margaret, 
and  they  learn  from  Margaret  how  to 
talk  to  him.  I  don't  mind  having  people 
know  he  is  deaf  half  so  much  as  I  did  at 
first.  Everybody  has  accepted  the  fact 
to  some  extent,  but  all  my  friends  have, 
to  a  surprising  degree,  adopted  my  atti- 
tude toward  his  infirmity. 

That,  by  the  way,  is  worth  noting.  I 
used  to  be  afraid  my  friends  would  pity 
me  and  my  little  boy,  but  that  was  when 
I  was  engulfed  in  self-pity  myself.  Now 
that  I  have  acquired  a  sturdy  compla- 
cency in  the  matter,  I  find  that,  instead 
of  feeling  sorry  for  him — oh,  they  are 
sorry,  but  they  don't  rub  it  in — they  are 
interested  in  my  eflForts  and  ready  to  ad- 
mire Jack's  small  achievements.  When 
my  enthusiasm  carries  me  away  and  I  try 
to  explain  to  a  group  of  women  how  I 
go  about  teaching  Jack,  and  they  see  for 
themselves  how  he  understands  me,  in- 
stead of  saying,  "What  a  pity !"  they  all 
cry,  "Isn't  it  wonderful!"  Which,  as  a 
psychological  eflFect,  is  very  stimulating. 

March  2. 
There  are  so  many  games  to  play,  so 
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many  interesting  things  for  a  little  deaf 
boy  to  do,  and  one  thing  leads  to  another 
in  such  a  fascinating  way  that  Jack  is 
busy  and  happy  all  day  long.  I  wonder 
if  that  is  why  he  is  so  good.  He  is  al- 
most pathetically  good.  His  only  naughti- 
nesses occur  on  the  occasions  when  I,  my- 
self, am  irritated  or  cross  or  impatient, 
and  he  reacts  instantly  to  my  influence. 
At  which,  naturally,  I  am  ashamed,  and 
make  haste  to  get  back  to  normal. 

I  have  never  had  to  bother  much  about 
discipline.  I  asked  Robert  why  he 
thought  it  was,  and  h^  said  I  didn't  give 
Jack  time  to  be  bad.  I  hope  I  am  not 
too  insistent  a  trainer.  All  I  have  done 
has  been  to  watch  Jack,  notice  where  his 
inclinations  seemed  to  lead  him,  and  then 
make  use  of  what  I  learned.  For  in- 
stance; one  day  when  I  was  writing  a 
letter  in  my  room  and  wished  to  be  quiet, 
I  gave  Jack  his  colored  blocks  to  play 
with ;  but  they  failed  to  hold  his  interest, 
and  presently,  when  I  looked  around,  I 
found  him  sitting  on  the  floor  beside  a 
partly  opened  bureau  drawer  quietly  lift- 
ing the  contents  out.  of  it,  one  by  one, 
and  scattering  them  on  the  rug.  As  the 
said  contents  happened  to  be  my  clean 
lingerie,  my  first  impulse  was  to  chastise 
the  small  busybody.  Then  I  decided  that 
he  hadn't  really  hurt  anything  and  that 
if  he  wanted  to  take  things  out  of  a 
drawer  and  scatter  them  about,  I  might 
make  the  pastime  legitimate.  I  sat  down 
beside  him  and  said,  "No,  no.  Let's  put 
the  things  back,"  and  induced  him  to  re- 
store the  contents  of  the  drawer.  Then 
I  led  him  to  the  chiffonier,  the  bottom 
drawer  of  which  takes  the  place  of  a  rag- 
bag and  is  one  of  my  concessions  to  the 
universal  impulse  to  hoard.  It  is  full  of 
little  and  big  rolls  of  cloth,  silk,  cotton, 
wool,  cambric,  velvet — all  colors  and 
kinds.  It  offered  the  best  color-lesson  I 
could  have  devised  and  I  wondered  that 
I  had  not  thought  of  it  before. 

"Look,  Jack,"  said  I.  "Red,  blue, 
brown,  yellow.  Look!  Put  the  red  ones 
here — ^all  the  red  ones.  See  how  many! 
Put  the  blue  ones  here.  So  many  blue 
ones!  And  here's  a  brown  one  and  a 
yellow  one.  Put  the  yellow  ones  all  to- 
gether." 

I  began  taking  the  little  rolls  out  of 
the  drawer  and  arranging  them  on  the 


rug,  and  Jack  instantly  caught  the  idea. 
I  went  back  to  my  letter  in  peace,  and  he 
took  every  scrap  out  of  that  drawer  and 
piled  the  colors  together,  without  making 
a  mistake.  I  watched  him  hesitate  over 
a  little  roll  of  plaid  and  finally,  after 
wavering  over  the  brown  pile,  placed  it  on 
the  pile  of  red  ones,  for  it  really  did  have 
more  red  in  it  than  anything  else. 

Jack  seems  to  like  to  sort  things.  He 
will  play  with  the  checkers,  and  with  red, 
white,  and  blue  ivory  counters,  sorting 
them  and  mixing  them  up  and  sorting 
them  again. 

I  bought  a  box  of  large  colored  beads, 
as  big  around  as  my  thumb,  with  big 
holes  in  them,  and  he  strings  these  on 
a  piece  of  bright-colored  zephyr  with  a 
blunt-pointed  kindergarten  needle.  Oddly 
enough,  he  does  this  better  than  a  little 
girl  of  five  who  comes  to  play  with  him 
sometimes.  She  strings  the  colors  in- 
discriminately, but  Jack  will  take  first  a 
red  one  and  then  a  blue  one.  when  I  show 
him  how  to  string  them  alternately,  and 
will  keep  on  alternating  the  whole  string, 
with  very  few  mistakes.  I  believe  that 
is  because  he  has  had  training  in  noticing 
and  sorting  the  colors.  He  will  string 
spools  of  different  sizes,  too — ^first  a  large 
one  and  then  a  small  one — on  a  heavy 
cord ;  and  gaily  painted  wooden  beads  in 
the  form  of  spheres  and  cubes  and  cylin- 
ders. I  have  not  yet  given  him  small 
beads  or  buttons  or  straws,  because  I  am 
sure  they  would  be  too  hard  on  his 
nerves  unless  I  lead  to  them  gradually. 

But  these  quiet  indoor  games  are  only 
for  a  small  part  of  the  day.  There  is  a 
big  basket-ball  that  goes  out  into  the  yard 
every  day  and  a  kiddie  car  that  goes  out 
when  there  is  not  enough  snow  for  the 
new  sled.  Sometimes  Jack  plays  happily 
by  himself  or  with  little  Marie  from  next 
door;  sometimes  I  go  with  him.  When 
I  am  along,  everything  we  play  leads  to 
lip-reading.  The  ball  has  taught  him  the 
difference  between  "up"  and  "down."  I 
throw  it  up  into  the  air,  saying  to  him, 

"The  ball  went  up."  Then,  when  it  has 
come  down  again, 

"The  ball  came  down." 

Then  I  toss  Marie  up. 

"Marie  went  up !  Marie  came  down.'* 
Then  Jack: 

"Jack  went  up !    Jack  came  down." 
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I  used  the  words  "up"  and  "down"  so 
often  that  he  soon  learned  what  they 
meant,  and  now  he  will  obey  when  I  say, 

"Throw  the  ball  up,"  "Throw  the  ball 
down." 

"Fast"  and  "slow"  were  also  easily 
learned.  The  first  time  I  said  the  words 
to  him  I  was  turning  a  jumping-rope  for 
Margaret  and  Marie.  As  my  arm  moved 
deliberately,  I  said  to  Jack,  "Slow."  And 
when  Margaret  commanded,  "Pepper!" 
I  said,  "Fast!"  and  swung  the  rope 
rapidly.  Every  time  I  changed  the  tempo 
I  repeated  the  words  "fast"  and  "slow." 

Again,  when  I  was  pulling  Jack  on  his 
sled,  I  walked  slowly  and  said,  "S-l-o-w." 
Then  I  accelerated  my  pace  and,  looking 
back  at  him,  remarked,  "Fast."  After 
awhile,  as  we  walked  hand  in  hand  to- 
ward the  house,  I  said,  "Slow,"  and  then, 
"Fast,"  walking  rapidly.  I  repeated  those 
words  many  times  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  and  now  Jack  will  walk  or  swing 
his  arms  or  bat  his  eyelids  or  move  his 
tongue  "fast"  or  "slow"  at  my  command. 

Doing  so  many  amusing  and  active  and 
intelligent  and  interesting  things  every 
day,  he  doesn't  "have  time  to  be  bad." 
That's  a  fact. 

March  23. 

We  have  had  rainy  weather  for  a  week, 
and  Jack  has  been  in  the  house  more  than 
usual.  He  has  improved  the  occasion  by 
learning  a  complicated  animal  game, 
which  I  invented  at  the  spur  of  a  mo- 
ment, and  which  has  expanded  to  include 
lip-reading,  color-work,  and  memory  and 
sight  training.  These  high-sounding 
pedagogical  terms,  however,  are  only  an- 
other name  for  "fun." 

I  bought  a  sheet  of  gray  bristol  board 
and  cut  it  into  pieces  five  by  eight  inches. 
On  these  I  pasted  big  colored  pictures  of 
animals  that*  I  found  in  books  and  maga- 
zines and  catalogues,  and  even  agricul- 
tural bulletins.  I  started  with  a  horse 
and  a  cow,  having  two  of  each  exactly 
alike.  Jack  already  knew  how  to  read 
those  words  from  the  lips,  and  would  re- 
spond when  I  said,  "Give  me  the  horse," 
or  "Give  me  the  cow."  Then  I  gave  him 
a  picture  of  each,  keeping  the  mates.  I 
would  hold  mine  behind  me,  draw  one 
out  for  a  moment  and  let  him  glance  at 
it,  and  then  indicate  that  he  was  to  hold 
up  the  mate  to  the  one  I  had  shown  him. 


He  has  played  that  game  with  the  colored 
worsted  and  colored  blocks  so  many  times 
that  he  understood  without  difficulty. 

Then  I  added  two  dogs  to  the  set,  and 
continued  in  the  same  way.  Then  I 
stood  three  pictures  up  against  the  base- 
board, and,  while  Jack  hid  his  eyes,  I 
removed  one,  and  replaced  it  by  the  mate 
that  Jack  held.  Once  was  enough  to 
show  him  what  I  wanted ;  the  next  time, 
when  I  set  them  up  and  removed  the 
cow,  he  turned  and,  quick  as  a  flash, 
added  his  own  cow.  We  would  sit  on 
the  floor  with  our  backs  to  each  other, 
taking  turns  in  setting  up  our  animals. 
Jack  would  set  his  three  up  against  the 
wall,  and  remove  one  while  I  turned  my 
back;  then  I  would  turn  around  and, 
looking  to  see  which  one  was  gone,  re- 
place it  with  its  mate. 

Gradually  I  increased  the  number  of 
pictures  to  six — adding  a  cat,  a  rabbit, 
and  a  squirrel.  Jack  became  so  expert 
that  we  played  as  fast  as  we  could  move. 
I  would  hide  a  picture ;  Jack  would  whirl 
around,  study  the  row  a  minute,  whirl 
back  to  his  own  pile  of  pictures,  which 
he  had  laid  on  the  rug  in  front  of  him, 
select  the  mate  to  the  picture  I  had  re- 
moved, fling  himself  on  his  little  stomach 
and  stand  the  picture  up,  and  then  clap 
his  hands  with  joy. 

The  animals  were  such  a  success  that 
I  made  a  set  of  cards  with  six  birds 
which  I  cut  from  the  Audubon  Society 
bulletin — a  cardinal,  a  bluejay,  a  gold- 
finch, a  Baltimore  oriole,  a  purple  finch, 
and  a  scarlet  tanager — ^all  brightly  colored 
and  each  very  different  from  the  others. 
We  played  this  just  as  we  had  played  the 
animal  game.  Then  I  made  a  set  with 
pictures  of  vegetables  that  I  stole  from 
Robert's  seed  catalogues.  I  always  se- 
lected large,  vividly  colored  pictures  with 
simple  outlines,  so  that  the  differences 
between  them  would  be  very  apparent. 

I  see  more  and  more  clearly  how  one 
thing  leads  to  another  in  this  training. 
Jack  could  never  have  understood  the 
requirements  of  such  a  game  or  remem- 
bered the  colors  and  outlines  of  these  pic- 
tures so  quickly  and  well  if  he  had  not 
been  taught  to  notice  the  difference  be- 
tween a  red  cube  and  a  blue  one,  a  large 
spool  and  a  small  one,  a  roll  of  yellow 
cambric  and  a  roll  of  red. 
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When  I  wash  the  dishes  in  the  morn- 
ing I  lay  all  the  silver  in  a  pile  together 
on  a  tray,  and  let  Jack  stand  on  a  chair 
beside  the  table  and  sort  it  out,  putting 
spoons  and  knives  and  forks  in  separate 
groups.  Then  I  place  another  chair  be- 
side the  silver  drawer,  with  a  foot-stool 
beside  it,  so  that  he  can  climb  easily ;  and 
he  carries  in  knives,  forks,  and  spoons 
and  lays  them  in  their  separate  compart- 
ments in  the  drawer.  It  takes  four  times 
as  long  as  if  I  did  it  myself,  but  it  doesn't 
hinder  my  work  so  very  much,  and  I 
think  it  is  more  important  for  Jack  to  be 
happily  and  intelligently  employed  than 
for  my  work  to  get  done  with  efficiency 
and  speed. 

April  io. 

One  of  my  dearest  wishes  is  to  be 
gratified.  Jack  is  going  to  have  a  room. 
It  is  only  my  little  sewing-room  fixed 
over  with  some  new  paper  and  a  few  bits 
of  carpentry;  but  it  will  help  me  im- 
measurably in  training  him.  I  have  so 
wanted,  before  he  grew  older,  to  provide 
a  place  for  his  small  belongings  and  teach 
him  to  take  care  of  his  things.  His  pic- 
ture cards  and  books  and  balls  are  not 
kept  in  accessible  places,  his  clothes  are 
on  hooks  too  high  for  him  to  reach,  and 
he  could  never  learn  to  wash  his  own 
hands  at  the  high  washstand  in  the  bath- 
room. A  carpenter  is  here  today  run- 
ning shelves  along  one  end  of  the  room 
and  putting  in  a  coat  rod  and  some  low 
hooks  in  the  closet.  I  shall  get  a  broad, 
low  table  and  some  little  chairs,  and  have 
the  carpenter  make  a  small,  low  stand  to 
hold  a  little  wash-bowl  and  pitcher,  and 
with  some  gay  little  curtains  and  rag 
rugs  Jack's  room  will  be  a  dear. 

I  have  never  outgrown  my  childish  de- 
light in  little  things,  and  I  remember  how 
I  used  to  want  a  little  bureau  and  wash- 
stand  of  my  own  when  I  was  a  tiny  girl. 
I  remember,  too,  how  I  coveted  a  place 
to  put  my  things  out  of  the  way  of  dis- 
respectful grown-ups.  My  toys  were 
thrown  helter-skelter  into  a  dark  closet 
at  cleaning  times,  my  books  were  crowded 
into  the  bottom  shelf  of  the  library  table, 
my  dresses  were  hung  indiscriminately  on 
any  available  hook  in  mother's  closet, 
and  I  had  to  struggle — poor,  inarticulate 
child — for  an  identity.    I  once  dragged  a 


strawberry  crate  upstairs  from  the  cellar 
and  set  it  up  in  a  comer  of  mother's 
room  to  hold  my  little  books,  and  pro- 
tested so  fiercely  against  all  eflForts  to  dis- 
lodge it  that  it  was  allowed  to  stay.  The 
memory  of  that  strawberry-crate  book- 
case has  never  left  me,  and  I  have  tried 
to  make  up  for  it,  so  far  as  I  could,  with 
my  own  children.  Margaret  has  had  her 
own  little  room  ever  since  she  was  three 
years  old. 

I  had  the  carpenter  make  some  small 
frames  today,  eight  by  ten  inches,  like 
the  frame  of  a  slate.  I  am  going  to  make 
a  Montessori  set  for  Jack,  to  teach  him 
to  button  and  unbutton  and  hook  and  un- 
hook and  fasten  and  unfasten  and  tie  and 
untie.  Perhaps  he  could  learn  these  ac- 
tions by  means  of  his  own  shoes  and 
garters  and  coats,  but  I  like  the  pictures 
of  the  little  frames  in  the  Montessori 
books,  and  the  experiment  is  a  simple 
one  to  try.  On  one  frame  I  shall  tack 
pieces  of  cloth,  to  be  buttoned  together 
down  the  middle  with  large  pearl  but- 
tons, and  another  will  be  fastened  with 
smaller  buttons  and  buttonholes.  One 
frame  will  have  heavier  cloth,  to  be  fast- 
ened with  snap  fasteners;  another  with 
large  hooks  and  eyes;  one  with  smaller 
hooks  and  eyes ;  one,  covered  with  pieces 
of  old  shoes,  will  button  up  with  shoe 
buttons ;  another  will  lace  with  shoe  laces, 
and  the  last  will  be  tied  with  bows  of 
ribbon.  I  shall  try  Jack  with  one  of  these 
frames  at  a  time,  until  he  has  mastered 
them  all,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  very 
good  training  for  his  little  fingers. 

We  are  out  of  doors  a  great  deal,  these 
mild  spring  days.  It's  house-cleaning 
time,  but  I  would  so  much  rather  stay 
out  and  watch  Ronald  MacDonald  spad- 
ing up  the  garden.  Ronald  MacDonald, 
who  sounds  like  Percy's  Rcliques,  is  a 
big,  raw-boned  Scotchman.  He  came 
originally  from  the  Helping  Hand  Insti- 
tute, but  is  now  a  sort  of  family  institu- 
tion— ^a  gentle,  aimless,  child-loving  ne'er- 
do-well,  who  is  more  at  home  with  birds 
and  flowers  and  babies  than  he  is  with 
the  thrifty  ways  of  his  countrymen.  I 
have  turned  Jack  over  to  him  while  I 
clean  closets — ^plague  take  them. 

I  looked  out  the  window  a  while  ago 
and  watched  Ronald  MacDonald  pointing 
a  blue-jay  out  to  Jack. 
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"Could  we  have  a  bit  of  a  white  rag, 
ma'am?"  called  Ronald  MacDonald  (I 
cannot  bear  to  relinquish  one  syllable  of 
his  name)  when  I  looked  out. 

"Why,  yes,"  I  replied.  "Tell  Jack  to 
look  at  me."  Jack  looked  up.  "Come, 
Jack,"  I  said. 

He  shook  his  head  vigorously.  Out- 
of-doors  and  Ronald  MacDonald  were 
more  pleasing  to  him  than  any  imaginable 
occupation  in  the  house. 

"Come,"  I  said  again,  and  a  pair  of 
dragging  little  feet  turned  and  mounted 
the  back  steps.  He  did  not  know  what  I 
wanted.  I  could  not  tell  him.  He  may 
have  thought  I  meant  for  him  to  come 
into  the  house  and  stay,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  come ;  but  he  came,  nevertheless. 
It  was  the  first  real  exhibition  of  obe- 
dience that  I  remember  to  have  had  from 
him,  and  I  am  inordinately  proud  of  it. 

I  gave  him  a  strip  of  white  muslin, 
supposing  that  Ronald  MacDobald 
wanted  to  tie  up  a  rose  bush  or  some- 
thing. Then  I  led  Jack  to  the  window 
and  called  to  the  old  Scotchman,  "Tell 
him  to  come." 

"Come,  Jack,"  said  he,  and  Jack  went 
this  time  like  a  flash. 

I  looked  out  a  few  minutes  later  and 
saw  Ronald  MacDonald  tearing  the  white 
muslin  into  narrow  strips  and  hanging 
them  on  the  crimson  rambler  that  grows 
over  the  back  fence.  He  gave  Jack  some 
of  the  strips  and  held  him  up  to  hang 
them  over  the  lower  branches  of  the 
apple  and  plum  trees.  I  began  to  under- 
stand what  it  was  all  about,  and  aban- 
doned my  closet  to  sit  down  and  watch. 
Ronald  MacDonald  left  his  spade  and 
withdrew  with  Jack  to  the  doorway  of 
the  woodshed.  Presently  the  jay  re- 
turned, fussed  around  the  yard  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  seized  a  strip  of 
rag  and  made  oflF  with  it.  Jack  sat  as 
still  as  a  little  statue,  watching.  The  jay 
made  journey  after  journey  until  she  had 
carried  off  all  the  bits  of  muslin.  It  was 
pretty  to  see  the  little  boy  sitting  so 
quietly  and  intently.  Ronald  MacDonald 
has  attained  something  that  I,  with  all 
my  Montessori  reading,  have  not  been 
able  to  accomplish — he  has  kept  Jack  in 
a  position  of  absolute  immobility  for  five 
minutes  at  a  time. 

When  the  jay  had  made  the  last  trip, 


Ronald  swung  Jack  up  on  his  shoulder, 
and  strode  easily  over  the  back  fence  and 
through  the  vacant  lot  across  the  alley. 
There  is  a  big  osage-orange  tree  at  one 
end  of  the  lot,  and  I  presume  the  jay  was 
building  there,  for  Ronald  stood  pointing 
upward  into  the  branches,  while  Jack 
gazed  fascinatedly  in  the  direction  he  in- 
dicated. 

Back  in  the  yard  again,  Jack  seemed 
to  be  very  much  excited  about  something. 
He  pointed  to  the  blue-jay  and  made 
desperate  efforts  to  tell  Ronald  Mac- 
Donald what  was  on  his  mind.  It  hurts 
me  to  see  him  try  to  talk.  He  makes  the 
correct  lip-movements,  so  far  as  he  can 
see  them,  of  the  words  he  has  learned  to 
read  from  the  lips,  and  sometimes  ac- 
companies them  with  a  garbled  noise  that 
is  not  in  the  least  like  the  sound  of  the 
word.  Often  I  can  read  from  his  lips 
what  he  is  trying  to  say. 

He  ran  into  the  house  and  came  up- 
stairs as  fast  as  he  could,  and  began 
vehemently  to  tell  me  something  of  tre- 
mendous moment.  I  could  make  nothing 
of  it  except  the  lip-motions  for  the  word 
"blue."  I  thought  and  thought.  Jack 
getting  more  and  more  excited,  and  at 
last  he  caught  hold  of  my  dress  and 
pulled  me  toward  my  writing  desk,  in 
the  drawer  of  which  I  keep  his  sets  of 
bird  and  animal  pictures.  Wondering 
and  stupid  with  the  immense  stupidity  of 
adults,  I  drew  out  the  pictures.  He 
seized  them,  spread  them  out  on  the  floor, 
shuffled  them  about  and  hunted  until  he 
found  the  picture  of  the  blue-jay,  which 
he  held  up  triumphantly,  pointing  out 
into  the  yard.  He  remembered  it!  The 
darling!  He  hastened  out  to  show  the 
picture  to  Ronald  MacDonald,  and  I 
stood  for  a  moment,  marveling. 

April  20. 
Jack's  room  is  all  fixed  and  in  work- 
ing order.  It  looks  charming.  The  floor 
was  not  good  enough  to  wax.  so  I  had  it 
painted  gray.  The  woodwork  and  the 
outside  frame  of  the  shelves  are  white; 
the  shelves  are  gray  to  match  the  floor. 
There  are  two  little  rag  rugs,  blue  and 
white,  and  strips  of  blue  and  white  Japa- 
nese toweling  at  the  windows.  The  low 
table  and  the  little  chairs  and  wash-stand 
and  a   cheap  little  chiffonier   I   painted 
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gray,  with  narrow  white  stripes  around 
the  edges  and  down  the  legs.  The  wall- 
paper has  a  fine  blue  stripe.  I  bought  a 
white  enameled  pitcher  and  bowl  at  the 
ten-cent  store,  and  some  little  coat-hang- 
ers, and  then  the  pretty  little  room  was 
all  ready. 

Jack  helped  me  hang  his  clothes  on  the 
hooks,  slip  the  coats  on  the  hangers,  stow 
toys  and  boxes  on  the  shelves.  He 
trotted  back  and  forth,  bursting  with 
pride  and  self-importance.  I  managed  to 
slip  in  some  lip-reading  as  we  worked. 
Jack  can  read  from  my  lips  the  names  of 
many  of  his  articles  of  wearing  apparel 
now,  so  I  piled  all  the  things  on  the  table 
in  his  room,  and  then  stood  by  the  closet 
door  and  told  him  to  bring  them  to  me. 

"Bring  me  your  brown  coat.  Bring  me 
your  blue  coat.  Bring  me  your  blue  suit. 
Bring  me  your  brown  suit.  Bring  me 
your  white  suit.  Bring  me  your  black 
shoes.  Bring  me  your  brown  shoes. 
Bring  me  your  brown  hat.  Bring  me 
your  white  hat.  Bring  me  your  night 
gown.  Bring  me  your  wrapper.  Bring 
me  your  slippers."  He  made  mistakes  in 
reading  the  names  of  the  articles  at  times, 
but  he  never  failed  to  understand  the 
color. 

When  shelves  and  drawers  and  closet 
were  arranged  to  our  satisfaction,  Jack 
had  his  first  lesson  in  washing  his  own 
hands  and  face.  I  poured  the  water  out 
for  him,  but  I  let  him  handle  the  soap 
and  wash-cloth  and  towel  by  himself,  and 
very  slow  and  sober  he  was  throughout 
the  undertaking.  It  took  a  great  deal  of 
self-control  for  me  to  stand  still  and 
watch  him  struggle  with  the  unaccus- 
tomed motions,  instead  of  washing  him 
capably  myself.  I  dried  his  hands  at  the 
last  because  he  could  not  quite  manage 
the  towel,  but  he  obviously  resented  my 
interference  even  that  first  time.  His 
independence  is  beginning  to  develop. 

May  3. 

Our  back  yard  is  a  joy.  It  is  only  an 
ordinary  city  back  yard,  60  feet  square, 
but  Ronald  MacDonald  and  Robert  have 
labored  happily  to  make  it  habitable  for 
birds  and  humans.  There  are  jonquils 
up  and  down  the  center  path,  around  the 
porch  is  an  irregular  stretch  of  flaming 
tulips,  and  all  sorts  of  enchanting  green 


things  are  coming  up  in  corners.  The 
wild  grapevine  that  makes  the  alley  fence 
a  thing  of  beauty  is  almost  in  full  leaf. 
A  wild  grapevine  in  the  spring  is  the 
sweetest  thing  in  the  world.  I  wonder  if 
I  can  teach  Jack  to  smell  it! 

Robert  has  put  up  a  wren  box  and  a 
blue-bird  box,  and  Jack  and  I  sat  quietly 
on  the  steps  this  morning,  watching  a 
fussy  little  wren  carry  a  great  quantity  of 
sticks  into  the  blue-bird  box,  cramming 
it  full,although  I  don't  believe  he  has  the 
slightest  intention  of  renting  it  for  the 
summer,  and  I  doubt  if  he  even  has  a 
mate. 

I  used  to  wonder,  last  winter,  if  I  were 
working  Jack  too  hard — ^giving  him  too 
many  pictures  to  look  at,  too  many  things 
to  sort  out  and  handle  and  carry  and 
think  about  and  read  from  my  lips;  but 
now  I  see  so  many  results  of  that  training 
that  I  know  I  did  the  right  thing.  He 
notices  colors  in  the  yard;  the  brilliant 
flash  of  a  cardinal,  a  blue-bird's  lovely 
skyey  tints,  the  yellow  and  red  of  the 
tulips.  And  his  memory  is  astounding. 
Yesterday  an  oriole  paused  for  a  swift, 
flaming  moment  on  a  branch  of  the  apple 
tree,  flew  to  the  top  of  the  wren  box 
and,  resting  there,  sang  his  heart  out  for 
joy  of  the  spring.  Remembering  the 
blue-jay,  I  wondered  what  Jack  would 
do.  He  watched  the  oriole,  and  then 
looked  up  at  me.  I  smiled  and  nodded, 
he  chuckled,  moved  his  lips  for  "yellow," 
and  ran  into  the  house.  I  waited.  He 
was  gone  a  long  time,  but  finally  he  came 
back  with  the  picture  of  the  Baltimore 
oriole.  I  was  prepared  for  it,  and  yet 
the  thing  was  so  amazing  that  I  could 
only  thrill  at  the  wonder  of  it. 

I  told  Robert  about  it  last  night.  He 
sat  and  stared  at  me  as  if  he  did  not  be- 
lieve me.  I  went  and  got  the  picture 
cards  and  showed  them  to  him.  He 
turned  them  over  silently,  while  I  related 
the  episode  of  Ronald  MacDonald  and 
the  blue-jay,  and  Jack's  passionate  deter- 
mination to  find  the  right  picture.  As  I 
talked,  Robert  got  up  and  began  to  walk 
restlessly  around  the  room.  Then  he 
came  and  stood  beside  me,  and,  glancing 
up,  I  saw,  to  my  utter  consternation,  that 
his  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"Margey,"  he  said,  slowly.  "Margey — 
somehow — I'm  ashamed." 
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"Why,  Rob,"  I  exclaimed.  It  was  so 
unlike  him  that  I  did  not  know  what  to 
think. 

"I've  been  all  wrong,"  he  went  on 
huskily.  "I've  left  it  all  to  you,  and 
you  ve  done  such  wonders.  I — I'm 
ashamed." 

So  that  was  my  reward — ^an  over- 
whelming one,  indeed.  But  I  can't  have 
Robert  feeling  that  way.  It's  time  for 
me  to  do  something.  He's  only  a  great 
boy,  after  all,  and  I've  been  neglecting 
one  of  my  boys  for  the  other  one. 

JuN^  lo. 

The  days  are  rushing  by.  I  don't  need 
to  invent  so  many  games  and  play  for 
Jack  nowadays  as  I  did  in  the  winter. 
A  few  rules  and  a  certain  amount  of 
routine  are  necessary ;  but  it  is  idiotic  to 
stay  in  the  house  when  one  has  the  slight- 
est excuse  to  get  out  of  doors,  and  I 
believe  the  open-air  school  will  do  Jack 
more  good  than  my  admirably  constituted 
play-room,  which,  like  all  things  in  life, 
isn't  half  so  important  since  I  have  it  as 
it  was  when  I  didn't  have  it.  Besides,  as 
I  said,  I  want  to  help  Robert  know  Jack. 
I  want  to  try  experiments.  I  know  that 
if  I  can  just  get  Robert  interested,  thor- 
oughly interested,  I  shall  have  a  powerful 
ally  in  teaching  Jack.  And  I  need  an 
ally. 

I  am  too  close  to  Jack,  too  under- 
standing. His  mind  needs  friction  of  a 
sort.  I  want  to  find  out  whether  the 
reason  he  is  so  good  with  me  is  because 
he  is  disciplined  or  because  I  never  make 
difficulties  for  him,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
am  always  smoothing  difficulties  away. 

So  I  have  instituted  the  family  picnic ! 
Robert  and  I  used  to  go  to  the  woods 
every  Sunday,  but  we  gave  up  the  cus- 
tom after  Jack  came,  and  I  had  to  res- 
urrect it.  We  had  our  first  picnic  last 
Sunday,  going  out  on  the  trolley  with  an 
unobtrusive  luncheon  done  up  in  a  paste- 
board box.  Half  the  ordinary  misery 
of  picnics  comes  from  the  half -bushel 
baskets  of  doughnuts  and  fried  chicken 
and  chocolate  cake  that  people  insist  on 
carrying.  Robert  and  I  will  have  none  of 
these  things.  With  a  collapsible  sauce- 
pan to  make  cocoa  in,  potatoes  to  bake  in 
the  ashes,  some  bread  and  butter  and 
apples  and  nuts  and  raisins,  we  have  a 


luncheon  that  requires  about  ten  minutes 
to  pack  and  is  eminently  satisfactory  to 
all  four  of  us. 

And  so  last  Sunday  we  started  out.  I 
was  excited.  I  was  eager  to  restore  the 
family  balance,  destroyed  for  a  period  by 
my  too  great  devotion  to  the  son  of  the 
family.  I  really  have  neglected  both 
Robert  and  Margaret  for  Jack,  and  I  am 
just  beginning  to  realize  the  fact.  I  don't 
believe  I  have  hurt  Jack  or  spoiled  him 
by  so  doing,  but  certainly  he  must  not 
learn  to  think  that  he  is  always  first. 

We  took  the  trolley  and  got  off  at  a 
little  station  two  miles  from  anywhere. 
We  followed  an  old  road  that  Robert  and 
I  used  to  know  well.  It  runs  along  the 
edge  of  a  river  at  the  bottom  of  a  small 
canyon  with  irregular,  sloping  sides.  The 
woods  were  all  delicate  young  green  and 
thrillingly  alive  with  the  quaint,  small 
housekeeping  that  was  going  on  all 
around  us.  There  were  May  flowers  and 
wild  ginger. 

Margaret  and  Jack  capered  ahead, 
crazy  with  delight ;  Robert  and  I  followed 
more  slowly,  drawing  nearer  together 
mentally  than  we  have  been  for  months. 
How  a  breath  of  real  air  does  drive  the 
cobwebs  from  one's  spirit!  I  had  been 
thinking  along  one  line  for  too  long.  The 
deadly  efficiency  I  was  developing  with 
reference  to  Jack  was  numbing  the  rest 
of  my  brain,  and  the  woods  thrilled  me 
awake. 

Robert  stepped  out  buoyantly.  What 
an  idiot  I've  been,  allowing  us  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  one  another's  thoughts,  when 
all  we  needed  was  to  take  a  real  walk 
together ! 

Soon  I  was  carrying  the  lunch-box, 
while  Robert  stopped  to  investigate  a 
rotten  stump.  He  gave  it  a  tug,  it  parted 
in  the  middle,  and  one  side  fell  back  on 
the  ground,  revealing  a  million,  more  or 
less,  of  swarming  ants,  scurrying  to  con- 
vey their  eggs  and  larvae  to  safety.  Jack 
and  Margaret  stood  watching  them  with 
absorbed  interest.  Indeed,  Jack  could 
scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  them, 
but  kept  running  back  to  crouch  over  the 
stump  for  one  more  look. 

To  most  persons  a  rotten  tree  is  a  rot- 
ten tree,  an  unsightly  thing  that  should 
be  destroyed ;  to  Robert  it  is  a  source  of 
mystery  and  joy,  and  he  can  never  pass 
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one  without  investigating  it.  We  came 
to  a  tall  old  sycamore  stump,  honey- 
combed with  woodpecker's  holes,  and 
with  a  big  hollow  near  the  top.  Robert 
poked  around  at  the  base,  then  looked  up 
at  the  hole  and  remarked : 

"Watch  and  see  what  comes  out." 
Margaret  and  Jack  stood  watching 
eagerly.  Robert  gave  the  stump  several 
sharp  raps  with  a  heavy  stick,  and  sud- 
denly a  brown  head  was  thrust  forth, 
with  an  angry,  indignant  glare  of  yellow 
eyes.  There  was  a  whir  of  wings,  a  brief 
glimpse  of  a  short,  thick  body,  and  a 
screech-owl  darted  out  and  flew  away 
through  the  woods.  Both  the  children 
stepped  back  so  abruptly  that  they  sat 
down  hard  on  the  ground,  their  eyes  as 
round  and  startled  as  the  owl's.  Robert 
turned  over  the  pile  of  little  round  pel- 
lets at  the  foot  of  the  stump  and  pulled 
some  of  them  apart,  displaying  the  tiny 
skulls  of  mice  and  rats,  the  claws  of  a 
crawfish,  the  skull  and  bones  of  a  mole, 
that  the  owl  had  regurgitated. 

The  children  watched  him  enchanted, 
and  from  that  time  they  attached  them- 
selves to  him  like  burrs.  I  became  merely 
the  happy  carrier  of  the  lunch,  while  they 
investigated  tree  and  bush  and  rock. 
Margaret  has  been  on  these  excursions 
before,  and  it  took  her  only  a  few  minutes 
to  adjust  herself.  Soon  she  was  worm- 
ing her  way  into  a  wild  rose  bush  to  peer 
into  a  brown  thrasher's  nest  that  was  just 
on  a  level  with  her  head,  or  begging 
Robert  to  hold  her  up  to  see  the  two 
white  eggs  on  a  mourning  dove's  flimsy 
platform;  and  Jack  followed  her  lead 
with  passionate  eagerness.  They  ran 
after  Robert  like  two  puppies,  stopping 
when  he  stopped — now  to  watch  a  nut- 
hatch running  up  and  down  a  tree  trunk, 
quick,  light,  daintily  sure ;  now  to  follow 
a  ruby-crowned  kinglet,  most  exquisite 
of  tiny  birds,  making  its  quiet  little  way 
over  the  branches  of  a  wild  apple  tree. 
They  stood  by  while  Robert  turned  up 
stones  to  look  for  snakes  and  "leggy 
things,"  as  Margaret  called  the  hellgram- 
mites  he  showed  them  in  the  mud  at  the 
edge  of  the  water.  As  they  went  on. 
Jack  slipped  his  hand  quite  naturally  into 
Robert's,  Robert's  fingers  curled  around 
the  small  ones,  and  my  heart  contracted 
with  joy  so  keen  that  it  was  pain. 


Robert  built  the  fire  on  a  big  rock  near 
the  edge  of  the  creek — ^a  hot,  quick  fire, 
that  made  plenty  of  ashes  to  bake  the 
potatoes.  While  the  potatoes  baked  and 
I  tended  the  cocoa  and  set  out  the  lunch, 
Robert  showed  the  children  how  to  skip 
stones  across  the  water,  and  started  the 
erection  of  an  elaborate  dam  across  a 
branch  of  the  creek  that  rippled  down 
the  canyon  side. 

After  we  had  eaten  our  lunch  and 
burned  the  papers  and  picnic  dishes — for 
Robert  religiously  enforces  the  inviolable 
law  of  the  camp,  "fix  up  afterwards" — 
they  went  on  with  the  dam,  Jack  and 
Margaret  toiling  industriously  and  getting 
their  feet  wet  and  their  stockings  muddy ; 
and  I  lay  down  in  the  shade,  feeling 
blissfully  irresponsible  and  joyfully  con- 
tent. 

July  i. 

I  believe  that  the  main  secret  of  teach- 
ing a  deaf  child  is  to  have  an  end  in 
view  and  lead  up  to  it  by  doing  the 
same  thing  many  times  in  an  interesting 
way.  When  I  wish  to  teach  Jack  to 
read  a  new  word  from  my  lips,  I  say  it 
to  him  forty  times  a  day,  not  in  sense- 
less repetition,  but  in  the  course  of 
games  and  plays.  In  attempting  to  train 
his  hearing,  I  talk  in  his  ear,  not  with 
an  air  of  premeditated  eff^ort,  but  casu- 
ally and  by  the  way.  He  does  hear  my 
voice,  I  am  convinced,  and  has  approxi- 
mated several  sounds,  particularly  "far" 
and  "lar"  and  "ba-ba."  I  believe  these 
could  be  utilized  right  now  in  the  forma- 
tion of  words  if  I  only  were  sure  of  my 
ground.  I  talk  to  him  through  the  paste- 
board roll  or  through  a  hearing  tube, 
which  is  much  better.  Sometimes  I  sing 
to  him  through  the  tube,  or  blow  the 
horn  near  the  mouthpiece.  We  play  hide 
and  seek,  and  when  it  is  my  turn  to  hide 
I  blow  the  horn  and  Jack  finds  me  by 
following  the  sound.  We  have  to  do  that 
in  the  house,  as  he  cannot  hear  it  when 
it  is  more  than  fifteen  feet  away.  I  try 
to  invent  new  ways  to  exercise  his  hear- 
ing, and  I  always  try  to  make  them  in- 
teresting to  him. 

Another  end  that  I  have  in  view  is  the 
attainment  of  balance  and  muscular  con- 
trol, and  these  are  not  to  be  gained  by 
haphazard    methods    nor    in    spasmodic 
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ways.  He  must  learn  to  walk  correctly, 
to  carry  things  without  dropping  them, 
to  pour  liquids  without  spilling  them,  to 
handle  large  and  small  objects  with  effi- 
cient hands.  Like  all  deaf  children,  he  is 
lacking  in  power  to  balance  his  body  per- 
fectly, but  I  believe  that  this  may  be 
counteracted  by  exercise. 

Marie  showed  me  how  to  begin.  I 
learn  as  much  from  the  children  as  I 
teach  them.  She  and  Jack  were  busy  in 
the  sand  pile,  pouring  sand  out  of  an  old 
tin  measuring  cup  into  some  baking-pow- 
der cans,  and  Marie,  who  is  a  very  bossy 
little  girl,  was  exhorting  Jack  not  to  spill. 

"No,  no,"  she  said  again  and  again, 
when  he  scattered  sand  about  in  his 
hurry,  and  she  showed  him,  with  capable 
gestures,  that  he  must  pour  carefully  and 
not  spill  sand  on  the  sidewalk.  I  think 
she  was  playing  that  the  sand  was  straw- 
berry jam,  for  she  had  watched  her 
mother,  that  day,  pouring  hot  fruit  from 
a  big  kettle  into  a  row  of  jars ;  but  what- 
ever it  was  she  had  in  her  small  mind,  she 
put  an  idea  into  mine.  I  went  down  into 
the  cellar  and  brought  up  a  dozen  small 
catsup  bottles  and  carried  them  out  to  the 
sand  pile. 

"Here.  Marie,"  said  I.  "Why  don't 
you  play  you  are  putting  up  catsup  and 
pour  the  sand  into  these  bottles  ?  Here  is 
a  little  funnel  for  each  of  you,  and  re- 
member that  when  you  pour  out  catsup 
you  musn't  spill  a  bit.  It  all  has  to  go 
into  the  bottles." 

Marie  was  charmed,  and  soon  the  two 
of  them  were  diligently  pouring  sand 
through  the  funnels,  both  making  exag- 
gerated efforts  not  to  spill.  They  filled 
bottles  for  an  hour,  apparently  never  tir- 
ing of  the  exercise. 

The  next  day,  amusedly  conscious  that 
most  mothers  would  think  me  insane,  I 
gave  them  water  to  pour,  with  strict 
orders  that  they  musn't  spill.  Each  had 
a  pint  cup  and  a  funnel  and  a  row  of  bot- 
tles, and  they  poured  and  poured,  with 
the  mysterious  satisfaction  that  children 
find  in  endlessly  repeating  an  agreeable 
game. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  lifting  and 
pouring  would  help  Jack  to  learn  to  con- 
trol the  muscles  of  his  hands  and  arms, 
and  in  order  that  he  might  apply  the  les- 
son and  not  think  it  merely  a  game,  I 


let  him  begin  that  very  afternoon  to  pour 
the  water  out  for  himself  when  he 
washed  at  his  little  wash-stand.  Hitherto, 
I  have  filled  the  bowl  for  him,  but  this 
time  I  put  some  water  in  the  pitcher  and 
allowed  him  to  carry  it  into  his  room  and 
empty  it  into  the  bowl,  and  he  did  it  very 
neatly,  spilling  only  a  few  drops.  He 
noticed  those  and  looked  up  at  me.  I 
shook  my  head,  smilingly,  and  said: 

"You  must  not  spill  the  water."  Of 
course,  he  did  not  understand  the  words, 
but  he  knew  what  I  meant,  and  the  idea 
of  handling  a  liquid  carefully  was  bom 
in  his  mind. 

He  has  a  small  wheelbarrow  that  he 
delights  to  load  up  and  wheel  about  the 
yard.  I  was  weeding  a  neglected  bean 
patch  today  and  Jack  wheeled  all  the 
weeds  down  to  the  back  walk  and 
through  the  gate  and  into  the  vacant  lot 
across  the  alley,  where  he  dumped  them 
out.  He  worked  competently  and  im- 
portantly until  we  had  cleared  out  all  the 
weeds.  I  find  many  little  ways  for  him 
to  fetch  and  carry  for  me  and  help  me 
in  my  work,  and  he  so  enjoys  it  that  I 
am  sure  it  is  better  for  him  than  waiting 
for  me  to  supply  him  with  manufactured 
amusements. 

Very  often  Jack  and  Margaret  and  I 
eat  our  luncheon  out  in  the  back  yard. 
I  gather  things  together  in  the  kitchen 
and  Jack  carries  knives  and  spoons  and 
plates  and  cups  out  to  the  low  table  under 
the  apple  tree,  where  Margaret  arranges 
them.  Jack  is  so  accustomed  to  watch- 
ing my  lips  at  any  and  all  times  that  I 
talk  to  him  continually  when  he  comes 
in  on  these  errands. 

"Help  sister  lay  the  cloth.  We'll  put 
the  blue  cloth  on  the  table.  See  the  blue- 
birds" (the  "cloth"  is  a  runner  of  Japa- 
nese toweling  covered  with  blue-birds). 
"Take  out  the  cups.  Three  cups — one 
for  mother,  one  for  Jack,  one  for  sister. 
Three  plates — one  for  mother,  one  for 
Jack,  one  for  sister.  Three  forks — one, 
two.  three.  Three  spoons.  Carry  out 
the  bread.  Carry  out  the  apple-sauce. 
Be  careful,  don't  spill.  Carry  out  the 
tomatoes.  The  tomatoes  are  red.  The 
lemons  are  yellow.  The  potatoes  are  hot. 
The  lemonade  is  cold." 

Lunch  under  the  apple  tree  is  enlivened 
by  watching  the  bird  bath  that  Robert 
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set  up  on  a  post  in  the  middle  of  the  yard. 
Jack  and  Margaret  will  pause,  glass  in 
hand,  to  watch  a  robin  or  a  king-bird 
taking  a  bath.  We  are  often  visited  by 
a  tame  squirrel,  too,  for  whom  we  keep 
a  supply  of  hickory  nuts  on  hand.  When 
we  see  him  coming  toward  us  by  uneasy 
stages  and  with  many  false  alarms  and 
withdrawals.  Jack  will  slip  down  from 
his  chair  and  steal  softly  into  the  house 
and  bring  out  a  handful  of  nuts,  and  we 
soon  have  Mr.  Squirrel  eating  greedily 
and  suspiciously  within  a  few  feet  of  us. 
The  wild  things  are  teaching  Jack  habits 
I  could  never  teach  him — the  ability  to 
sit  perfectly  still,  to  move  without  noise, 
to  keep  his  eyes  fixed  on  one  spot  for 
several  minutes  at  a  time. 

After  we  have  finished  lunch,  I  wash 
the  dishes  out  under  the  tree,  and  Mar- 
garet wipes  them  and  Jack  carries  them 
into  the  house.  Housekeeping  is  much 
more  fun  out  in  the  vard  than  it  is  in- 
doors. 

August  24. 

We  have  been  here  at  the  farm  for 
nearly  a  month,  and  Jack  and  Margaret 
have  been  growing  brown  and  rosy  and 
strong.  We  are  living  in  a  screened  tent 
in  the  orchard,  and  are  out-of-doors 
every  single  minute.  Jack  hunts  eggs, 
feeds  the  chickens,  watches  the  milking, 
and  plays  with  Bennie,  the  foreman's 
little  boy.  It  is  just  a  year  since  we  were 
here  last,  and  I  am  amazed,  as  I  think 
back,  to  see  the  progress  Jack  has  made. 
It  is  not  merely  that  he  is  a  year  older; 
he  shows  development  and  the  evidences 
of  training.  In  many  ways  he  is  more 
intelligent  and  more  quick  to  notice  and 
obey  than  Bennie,  who  is  several  months 
older  and  can  hear,  and  when  it  comes 
to  carrying  or  handling  things.  Jack  is 
much  the  more  efficient.  When  they  fill 
the  pans  of  water  in  the  chicken  yard, 
Jack  carries  his  easily  and  smoothly, 
without  splashing  it  about;  Bennie  has 
spilled  half  of  his  before  he  gets  it 
through  the  gate.  I  don't  mean  to  preen 
myself  and  adopt  the  pernicious  my- 
child-the-best  attitude,  but  I  am  happy  to 
realize  that  I  have  been  getting  results. 

Jack  is  capable  of  standing  quietly  to 
watch  a  bird  or  insect ;  Bennie's  atten- 
tion cannot  always  be  secured,  even  by 


the  allurement  of  a  coaxing  voice.  This 
morning  I  found  a  cicada  on  the  trunk 
of  one  of  the  apple  trees.  It  was  the 
wingless  pupa,  and  there  was  a  crack 
down  the  back  of  it  which  told  me  that 
the  winged  insect  was  about  to  emerge. 
I  called  to  Jack  and  Bennie,  who  were 
playing  by  the  tent,  and  they  both  came 
running,  but  two  minutes  of  watching 
was  all  that  Bennie  could  stand.  He 
wandered  oflF  again  toward  the  fence. 
Jack,  who  has  learned  to  stand  quietly 
and  look  at  a  bird  or  a  squirrel,  was  fasci- 
nated by  the  bright,  beady  eyes  that  ap- 
peared through  the  rent  in  the  chrysalis. 
Slowly  the  fat,  wet  body  crawled  out; 
very,  very  slowly  the  wings  unfolded.  I 
detached  the  empty  skin  from  the  tree 
trunk  and  showed  it  to  Jack.  He  held 
it  wonderingly  in  his  little  hand,  and 
looked  from  it  to  the  cicada,  which  was 
gradually  unfurling  its  broad  wings.  I 
had  no  way  of  explaining  it  to  him,  but 
he  watched,  he  saw  something,  he  partly 
understood,  and  Bennie,  who  might  have 
learned  all  about  it,  was  bored.  But 
enough  of  comparisons.  Bennie  is  very 
good  for  Jack  in  some  ways,  being  en- 
dowed with  an  immense  fund  of  energy, 
which  leads  them  both  far  afield,  and 
sometimes,  I  am  afraid,  gets  them  into 
mischief. 

Jack  was  so  ready  to  watch  the  cicada 
that  I  looked  about  for  other  insects  that 
might  catch  his  attention.  I  found  a 
sand-wasp  hovering  near  the  fence,  and 
Jack  and  I  stood  at  a  safe  distance  and 
saw  it  circle  slowly  downward  in  a  cau- 
tious, irregular  spiral,  until  it  reached  the 
bare,  sandy  place  where  its  burrow  was. 
It  alighted  on.  the  ground  and  began  to 
tunnel  through  the  barricade  of  sand  it 
always  throws  up  at  the  mouth  of  its 
hole  when  it  goes  away.  The  sand  flew 
out  in  a  tiny  whirlwind,  which  Jack, 
crouching  near,  watched  interestedly. 
The  round  entrance  of  the  burrow  ap- 
peared, and  the  wasp  crawled  in  and  be- 
gan throwing  sand  behind  it  to  plug  the 
entrance  until  all  traces  of  the  hole  were 
covered  again. 

We  watched  the  honey-bees  among  the 
clover,  and  followed  them  back  to  the 
hive.  We  saw  the  bumblebees  rob  the 
honeysuckle  on  the  porch,  and  once  we 
watched   a   bumblebee   driven    from   his 
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poaching  and  thoroughly  routed  by  a  bel- 
ligerent humming-bird.  I  longed  to  be 
able  to  explain  to  Jack  what  a  thief  the 
bumblebee  was,  stealing  honey  from  the 
bottom  of  the  flower  cup  and  carrying 
away  no  pollen  to  pay  for  his  feast. 

I  w^ish  passionately  for  language  to 
tell  Jack  things.  His  lip-reading  is  really 
wonderful;  but,  of  course,  he  under- 
stands only  single  words  and  selected 
phrases,  and  I  want  to  talk  to  him  and 
tell  him  all  the  wonders  of  the  world! 
It  is  hard  to  be  going  so  slowly. 

But  that  is  better  than  not  going  ahead 
at  all. 

SEPTEMBER  30. 

Home  again  and  back  to  our  daily 
routine.  Jack  and  I  have  regular  lessons 
now,  for  an  hour  every  day,  in  his  play- 
room. I  found  many  new  games  and 
exercises  in  The  Volta  Review,  I  gained 
some  ideas  by  visiting  a  kindergarten  for 
several  mornings,  and  I  have  several 
definite  aims  in  mind.  I  believe  thor- 
oughly in  the  touch  training  that  is  ad- 
vocated by  the  Montessori  teachers  and 
is  almost  universal  in  schools  for  the 
deaf,  and  I  have  ventured  to  attempt  it 
with  Jack.  His  hands  must  be  trained 
to  delicate  perception  of  differences  and 
similarities,  so  that,  when  he  commences 
to  learn  speech,  he  can  tell  one  vibration 
of  the  vocal  cords  from  another,  through 
his  finger  tips  alone. 

We  are  working  from  the  large  to  the 
small.  The  first  lessons  were  very  easy. 
We  sat  on  little  chairs  by  the  kinder- 
garten table,  where  I  had  placed  Jack's 
little  horse  and  a  rubber  doll  and  the  en- 
gine of  a  train  of  cars.  I  held  up  the 
horse,  then  put  it  back  with  the  others. 
Then  I  blindfolded  myself,  felt  among 
the  three  toys,  found  the  horse,  felt  it 
carefully  all  over,  and  lifted  it  up.  Next, 
I  blindfolded  Jack  and  let  him  find  the 
horse.  Taking  each  of  the  three  objects 
in  turn,  I  would  hold  it  up,  show  it  to 
him,  then  blindfold  him  and  let  him  find 
it  by  touch.  After  that  I  let  him  feel 
each  with  the  blindfold  on  and  then  find 
it  with  his  eyes  open. 

This  was,  of  course,  quite  easy  for 
him.  I  merely  wanted  to  make  him 
understand  this  new  game,  and  when  he 
had  learned  what  I  wished  him  to  do.  we 


proceeded  to  more  similar  objects  and 
more  numerous  groups  of  them — ^a  cube, 
a  rubber  ball,  a  spool,  a  darning-egg,  an 
emery  bag.  I  would  select  one,  show  it 
to  him,  then  blindfold  him  and  let  him 
feel  among  the  group  on  the  table  and 
find  the  selected  object  by  touch.  Next, 
he  was  allowed  to  feel  a  thing  while  he 
was  blindfolded  and  find  it  with  his  eves 
open.  From  that  stage  we  passed  to  the 
next  one,  and  he  learned  to  keep  the 
blindfold  on  during  the  whole  process, 
feeling  the  object  and  finding  it  again  by 
touching  it. 

The  next  things  we  used  for  this  game 
were  some  small  lead  animals  that  I 
bought  at  the  ten-cent  store  and  which 
were  much  more  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  each  other. 

We  spend  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  this 
sort  of  thing  every  day.  Then  we  get 
up  and  do  calisthenics  and  breathing  ex- 
ercises for  five  minutes. 

Jack  reads  many  of  the  commands  for 
these  exercises  from  my  lips :  ''Hands  on 
hips,"  "Arms  outward,"  "Arms  forward," 
"Arms  upward,"  "Hands  down,"  and  as 
I  always  count  when  we  do  them,  he  is 
learning  the  numbers  up  to  five. 

October  19. 

The  touch  training  progresses.  Jack 
can  now  identify  by  touch  spools  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  from  the  very  little  one  that 
holds  500  thread  to  the  big  one  that  is 
used  for  basting  thread,  and  blocks  of 
different  sizes  and  shapes.  Sometimes  he 
matches  these  in  pairs  when  blindfolded. 
I  mix  them  up  in  a  heap  on  the  table  and 
he  selects  the  two  that  are  alike  and 
places  them  together. 

The  other  day  I  tried  putting  a  bowl  of 
pecans  and  English  walnuts  in  front  of 
him  and  letting  him  separate  them  when 
blindfolded,  placing  each  kind  in  a  sepa- 
rate bowl.  He  enjoyed  doing  it,  and  now 
he  is  able  to  separate  three  varieties  of 
nuts,  remembering  in  which  bowl  each 
kind  belongs. 

We  have  started  scissors  games,  too. 
As  soon  as  he  learns  to  use  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors properly,  there  will  be  many  games 
and  exercises  for  him  to  learn.  I  bought 
two  pairs  of  blunt  pointed  kindergarten 
scissors;  not  the  very  small  ones,  which 
are  too  little  to  be  of  any  use,  but  the 
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five-inch  size.  We  haven't  tried  to  cut 
anything  out  yet,  but  just  "snip"  small 
pieces  of  paper,  cutting  off  small  bits,  so 
that  Jack's  fingers  will  learn  to  control 
the  scissors.  I  was  at  a  loss,  at  first,  to 
know  what  to  do  with  our  snippings.  It 
did  not  seem  to  me  right  or  sensible  to 
have  a  child  cut  and  cut  and  then  sweep 
up  the  result  of  his  work  and  put  it  into 
the  stove.  As  I  reasoned  it  to  myself, 
there  should  be  some  immediate  purpose 
in  the  exercises  I  give  him,  since  he  can- 
not see  ahead  and  understand  the  end  I 
have  in  view,  which  makes  of  the  day's 
work  merely  a  preparatory  exercise.  So 
we  are  stuffing  a  cushion  with  the  snip- 
pings, and  when  it  is  full  Jack  will  have 
learned  how  to  hold  a  pair  of  scissors  and 
will  have  made  a  cushion  besides.  The 
cushion  will  be  presented  to  Margaret  for 
her  doll  buggy. 

Jack  can  button  and  unbutton  several 
of  the  Montessori  frames  now  and  fasten 
the  snap  fasteners  and  is  learning  to  use 
the  button-hook. 

Another  play-room  exercise  is  putting 
together  picture  puzzles.  I  started  with 
very  simple  ones,  cut  in  four  pieces,  and 
showed  Jack  how  to  fit  them  together, 
and  now  he  can  arrange  one  of  eight  or 
ten  pieces.  I  use  large  pictures,  8  by  lo 
inches,  pasting  them  on  heavy  cardboard 
and  cutting  them  with  a  very  sharp- 
pointed  knife.  I  bought  him  a  set  of  pic- 
ture blocks,  too,  each  block  having  a  part 
of  a  picture  on  each  of  its  faces,  there 
being  six  pictures  in  all. 

Still  another  picture  game  is  played 
with  a  set  of  cards  that  I  made  myself, 
copying  the  idea  from  "Authors."  The 
cards  are  3  by  4  inches,  and  there  are  24 
of  them.  I  pasted  on  them  pictures  of 
birds,  animals,  fishes,  flowers,  and  trees, 
in  pairs,  two  of  each  thing  just  alike.  We 
shuffle  these  and  deal  them  out,  and  then 
draw  from  each  other's  hands,  matching 
pairs ;  and  the  one  who  first  matches  all 
of  his  cards  "beats."  As  soon  as  he  has 
mastered  this  game,  it  will  be  quite  easy 
to  go  on  to  sets  of  four  and  six,  with  dis- 
similar pictures  of  the  same  variety  of 
objects ;  as,  for  instance,  48  cards  in  sets 
of  six — six  birds,  six  flowers,  six  houses, 
six  dogs,  six  cats,  etc. 

Robert  and  I  hunt  for  the  pictures  and 
cut  them  out  in  the  evenings,  and  he  is 


as  interested  as  I  am  and  makes  capital 
suggestions.  He  is  taking  over  Jack's 
physical  training,  too,  and  puts  him 
through  all  sorts  of  stunts  every  morn- 
ing— teaching  Jack  to  lift  himself  by  his 
hands,  to  turn  somersaults,  to  hang  by 
his  feet  from  Robert's  shoulders.  Jack 
crawls  all  over  his  father  now  and  pom- 
mels him  joyously.  Thank  heaven,  the 
barrier  between  them  is  down. 

November  ii. 

Jack  has  become  quite  expert  with  a 
pair  of  scissors  now,  and  is  able  to  cut 
along  a  ruled  line.  I  bought  some  squares 
of  colored  kindergarten  paper  and  ruled 
it  into  strips  four  inches  long  and  half 
an  inch  wide  and  taught  Jack  to  make 
paper  chains.  These  delighted  him,  and 
he  has  decorated  the  play-room  with 
many-colored  chains.  The  first  one  he 
made  with  a  single  color ;  then  I  showed 
him  how  to  alternate  blue  and  yellow, 
and  now  he  can  nm  three  colors  together 
without  making  a  mistake — red,  green, 
and  yellow,  or  red,  white,  and  blue. 

The  touch  training  is  fascinating.  His 
little  fingers  have  become  so  sensitive  and 
obedient  that  he  can  distinguish,  when 
blindfolded,  between  different  grains: 
rice,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  feterita;  and 
between  meals  and  cereals:  oat-meal, 
corn  meal,  flaked  hominy,  and  various 
kinds  of  dry.  prepared  breakfast  foods. 
I  place  a  number  of  cups  of  these  before 
him,  two  cups  of  each  grain,  and  he  feels 
them  all  and  arranges  the  pairs  together 
when  blindfolded;  or  sometimes  I  let 
him  feel  one  and  then,  with  his  eyes  open, 
tell  me  which  one  of  a  group  he  felt. 

He  can  tell  the  difference  between  va- 
rious kinds  of  cloth:  cotton,  wool,  silk, 
corduroy,  velvet.  Two  sets  of  these  I 
pasted  flat  on  cards,  and  he  has  learned 
to  identify  them  by  merely  running  his 
fingers  over  them  and  arranging  them  in 
pairs.  One  set  I  fastened  by  the  corners 
in  an  embroidery  frame.  I  have  loose 
pieces  to  match  those  in  the  frame.  I 
blindfold  him,  let  him  feel  one  of  the 
loose  pieces,  then  hand  him  the  frame, 
and  he  finds  the  mate  to  the  one  he  has 
just  felt. 

The  indispensable  preliminary  to  these 
exercises  is  clean  hands,  for  the  finger- 
tips are  not  sensitive  when  they  are 
soiled. 
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I  noticed  that  Jack  enjoyed  feeling  the 
corduroy  strip  and  would  run  his  fingers 
over  it  with  evident  pleasure,  while  he 
seemed  to  dislike  the  rough  wool.  That 
gave  me  an  idea.  I  made  some  cards 
with  one,  two,  and  three  narrow  strips 
of  velvet  pasted  on  them.  I  let  him  feel 
one  of  them  blindfolded  and  then  tell  me, 
by  sight,  which  one  he  had  felt.  He  dis- 
tinguished easily  between  them,  and  so 
I  added  cards  with  four  and  five  strips, 
and  in  that  way  he  is  learning  to  distin- 
guish numbers  by  touch. 

This  touch  training  will  be  of  great  ben- 
efit to  him  when  he  begins  to  learn  to  talk 
and  must  distinguish  between  one  vibra- 
tion of  the  vocal  cords  and  another  by 
placing  his  hand  on  his  teacher's  throat. 

I  made  a  wooden  frame  like  the  Mon- 
tessori  frames,  about  lo  by  15  inches,  and 
fastened  across  it  tightly  stretched  thread, 
string,  and  cord  of  different  thicknesses. 
I  showed  Jack  how  to  run  his  thumb  and 
forefinger  gently  over  one  of  these  cords 
to  feel  the  thickness;  then  I  blindfolded 
him  and  allowed  him  to  feel  them  all  until 
he  identified  the  one  he  had  felt  the  first 
time.  He  is  still  practising  on  this  frame, 
which,  I  am  sure,  is  a  good  preliminary 
to  exercises  in  "feeling^'  musical  notes 
and  the  high  and  low  tones  of  the  voice. 

March  21. 

It  is  a  year  and  a  half  since  I  made  that 
memorable  visit  to  the  school  for  the 
deaf  in  New  York.  I  wasn't  willing  to 
admit  then  that  Jack  was  deaf.  I  had 
not  learned  how  to  talk  to  him  nor  how 
to  treat  his  infirmity.  He  was  still  grop- 
ing in  the  dark,  and  we  had  almost  no 
means  of  communicating  with  him.  Rob- 
ert and  I  were  helpless  in  the  face  of  our 
child's  misfortune. 

Jack  is  three  and  a  half  now,  and  while 
he  is  not  a  prodigy  by  any  means,  he  is 
gaining  each  month  in  poise,  understand- 
ing, self-control,  lip-reading  ability,  and 
physical  strength  and  beauty.  The  things 
I  have  done  for  him  have  been  so  slight, 
so  often  ill-considered;  my  way  has  been 
so  fumbling  and  so  faltering,  that  I  am 
surprised,  myself,  at  what  I  have  accom- 
plished. The  constant  repetition  of  very 
many  little  things  has  worked  wonders. 
I  name  over  each  branch  of  the  work  in 
which  I  have  tried  to  help  him  and  I  can 
see  progress  in  every  one. 


In  lip-reading,  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
both  Jack  and  I  were  helpless.  I  scarcely 
knew  what  it  was;  I  had  never  dreamed 
of  trying  to  show  Jack  how  to  under- 
stand what  I  said.  Now  he  understands 
the  names  of  all  the  common  things 
about  the  house ;  he  will  obey  many  little 
commands ;  he  can  lip-read  all  the  colors, 
and  also  the  numbers  from  one  to 
eight;  he  understands  such  words  as 
"high"  and  "low,"  "up"  and  "down," 
"sweet"  and  "sour,"  "warm"  and  "cold," 
"large"  and  "small,"  "fast"  and  "slow." 
He  has  learned  to  watch  the  face  of  a 
person  who  is  talking,  and  when  he  be- 
gins to  acquire  language  through  speech 
and  reading,  his  lip-reading  ability  will 
increase  with  great  bounds.  I  think 
that  is  the  most  important  thing  I  have 
taught  him.  In  Mr.  Story's  book, 
"Speech-Reading  and  Speech  for  the 
Deaf,"  speech  -  reading  comes  before 
speech,  and  I  am  sure  that  is  the  natural 
process.  Speech-reading  gives  a  child 
language,  and  language  must  come  before 
there  is  any  inclination  to  form  spoken 
words. 

In  the  touch-training,  I  have  gone 
ahead  blindly.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  me, 
I  scarcely  understood  the  principle  of  it, 
and  I  did  not  at  all  know  how  to  begin. 
We  have  gone  a  long  way  since  the  morn- 
ing I  first  let  him  "feel"  the  rubber  doll 
and  the  train  of  cars.  Yesterday  I  gave 
him  cards  on  which  I  had  glued  half-inch 
squares  of  corduroy,  from  one  to  eight 
squares  on  a  card.  I  let  him  run  his  fin- 
gers over  each  of  these  cards  and  then 
find  it  again,  by  touch  alone,  from  among 
a  number  of  others.  He  did  this  over 
and  over  without  a  mistake  and  with  an 
interest  and  satisfaction  that  seemed  to 
come  in  some  mysterious  way  from  the 
pleasure  of  using  his  finger  tips. 

The  sight  training  has  made  Jack  very 
quick  to  see  and  notice  differences.  The 
sets  of  picture  cards  have  been  of  invalu- 
able aid  to  me,  and  he  always  enjoys  the 
games  we  play  with  them.  Where  at 
first  I  used  only  a  few  cards  with  very 
dissimilar  pictures,  now  we  have  elabo- 
rate sets  with  pictures  that  are  much 
alike:  shells  of  different  kinds,  fishes  of 
different  species,  flowers,  trees,  horses. 

Robert  has  been  putting  Jack  through 
a  systematic  course  of  gymnastics,  and 
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Jack  is  already  learning  to  use  a  turning 
pole  and  a  small  trapeze. 

Jack's  hearing  is  improving  slowly,  but 
steadily.  Not  that  it  is  anything  to  speak 
of,  even  now,  but  regular  exercise  has 
helped,  I  am  sure.  He  can  hear  and 
understand  several  words  when  they  are 
spoken  loudly  through  the  paste-board 
roll:  "apple,"  "papa,"  "mother,"  "baby," 
"up,"  and  he  says  "up"  and  "apple"  quite 
plainly.  He  uses  his  voice  naturally  and 
with  very  little  effort,  and  moves  his 
tongue  easily.  I  didn't  even  think  of 
tongue  movements  a  year  and  a  half  ago  1 

Oh,  he  has  gained !  It  has  been  worth 
while  and  it  will  be  worth  while  to  go  on. 
I  have  much  to  learn.  A  professional 
teacher  would  probably  have  understood 
his  needs  better  and  would  have  known 
better  how  to  supply  them;  but  I  have 
learned  much  in  the  course  of  teaching 
Jack  and  I  look  forward  to  next  year's 
work  with  confidence. 

I  have  not  yet  decided  what  to  do  about 
next  year.  Jack  will  be  four  in  October, 
and  I  planned  to  get  a  teacher  for  him 
or  send  him  to  school  when  he  was  four ; 
but  I  can't  bear  to  give  him  up.  It's  not 
right  to  send  him  away  from  me  during 
all  the  years  of  his  childhood.  It  can't 
be  right.  Yet  that  is  what  all  mothers 
say,  and  those  who  keep  their  children 
too  long  at  home  are  unmindful  of  their 
children's  good.  So  they  say,  the  wise 
teachers  who  know. 

Oh,  what  is  best  ? 

I  won't  worry  about  it.  I  long  ago 
gave  over  worrying  about  what  was  to 
become  of  Jack.  The  way  will  open  out 
when  the  time  comes. 

May  6. 

I  had  a  caller  today,  a  Mrs.  Benton, 
who  has  a  little  deaf  girl  five  years  old. 
She  had  heard  of  Jack,  and  of  how  I  was 
teaching  him,  and  she  actually  brought 
her  child  to  me  and  begged  me  to  take 
her  as  a  pupil !  It  was  the  crowning  as- 
tonishment of  my  life.  That  anybody 
should  think  I  knew  enough  to  teach, 
really  teach,  not  just  play  about  from 
one  thing  to  another,  as  I  have  done  with 
Jack — I  was  overcome. 

Mrs.  Benton  was  wonder-struck  at  the 
way  Jack  reads  my  lips  and  obeys  com- 
mands.   Her  little  girl  cannot  understand 


anything  that  is  said  to  her.  I  showed 
the  mother  Jack's  play-room  and  his  pic- 
ture games,  the  Montessori  frames,  and 
all  my  other  little  devices,  and  she  sat 
down  and  implored  me,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  to  teach  her  child.  And  when  I  re- 
fused, she  wanted  me  to  show  her,  the 
mother,  how  to  do  it !  She  told  me  of  a 
friend  of  hers  who  has  two  deaf  chil- 
dren—one a  boy  of  twelve,  in  the  State 
school  for  the  deaf,  and  another  boy, 
who  is  four.  Mrs.  Benton  wishes  to 
bring  this  woman  to  see  Jack.  Her  praise 
and  admiration  are  overwhelming,  be- 
cause when  a  mother  will  admit  that 
some  other  child  is  better  trained  than 
her  child,  she  must  be  very  deeply  im- 
pressed. 

When  I  told  Robert  about  her.  he  said 
that  all  of  us  parents  of  deaf  children 
should  get  together  and  talk  over  our 
problems  and  experiences,  and  then  he 
suggested  that  we  send  and  hire  a  private 
teacher  to  come  next  fall  and  take  our 
three  children,  each  of  us  paying  one- 
third  of  her  salary.  I  am  delighted  at 
the  suggestion.  It  will  enable  me  to  keep 
Jack  at  home  with  me  and  still  have  him 
properly  taught,  and  besides  it  will  give 
him  the  constant  incentive  and  stimulus 
of  association  with  other  children. 

Things  do  open  out ! 

May  id. 

I  had  a  second  shock  today.  Mrs. 
Benton,  who  seems  to  have  awakened 
quite  suddenly  to  her  responsibilities  as 
the  mother  of  a  deaf  child,  called  me  up 
over  the  phone,  and  asked  me  to  go  with 
her  and  two  other  mothers  before  the 
Board  of  Education  and  plead  with  them 
for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the 
deaf  here  in  town.  She  said  her  husband 
has  visited  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  that  the  latter  is  open  to  conviction 
in  the  matter.  She  wants  me  to  take 
Jack  and  show  what  he  can  do!  She 
was  so  insistent  over  the  phone  that  I 
consented  before  I  knew  what  I  was  say- 
ing; but  imagine  my  making  a  speech, 
and  with  my  son  as  the  Horrible  Ex- 
ample ! 

May  i6. 

I  did  it.  I  faced  six  non-committal, 
you'll  -  have  -  to  -  show  -  me  business  men 
across  a  table,  and  I  talked.    I  told  them 
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what  it  meant  to  have  a  deaf  child.     I 
told  them  what  it  meant  to  a  child  to  be 
deaf.     I  explained  to  them  why  a  deaf 
child  could  not  talk  without  being  spe- 
cially trained,  and  I  described  the  future 
that  the  untrained  deaf  child  has  to  meet. 
I  told  them  why  the  oral  method  is  ten 
thousand   times   better   than   the   "com- 
bined" method  that  is  used  in  our  State 
school.    I  told  them  how  it  hurt  a  mother 
to  have  to  send  her  child  away  from  her 
for  nine  years  of  his  life,  and  then  have 
him  come  back  to  her  unable  to  speak  or 
understand  her  speech.     I  described  to 
them  the  day  schools  for  the  deaf  that 
are  being  started  in  many  of  our  largest 
cities.     And  then  I  called  Jack  to  me 
from  across  the  room.     All  the  time  he 
had  been  sitting  quietly  on  Robert's  knee 
watching  me.     I  said  to  him,   with  no 
hint   of   my   inward   trembling,    "Come, 
Jack."    He  slipped  down  from  Robert's 
lap  and  trotted  across  to  me. 

He  is  always  obedient  and  un-self- 
conscious;  but  would  he  remember  his 
lessons  here  in  this  strange  room,  with 
all  the  people  watching  him  ? 

"Where  is  your  mouth?"  He  pointed 
promptly. 

"Show  me  your  eyes." 

"Show  me  your  nose." 

"Walk." 

"Run." 

"Run  fast." 

He  obeyed  each  command  with  smiling 
readiness,  although  he  looked  at  me  as 
if  to  wonder  what  it  was  all  about.  I 
took  some  pictures  out  of  my  bag  and 
held  them  up,  so  that  all  the  room  could 
see. 

"Show  me  the  bluebird." 

"Show  me  the  red  flower." 

"Show  me  the  apple." 

He  indicated  each  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.    I  pointed  to  the  apple. 

"What  is  that  ?" 

"Ap-ple,"  replied  Jack,  instantly. 

"Where  is  papa  ?" 

'Where  is  mother?" 
Show  me  your  brown  shoes." 

'Stand  up." 

"Sit  down." 

He  obeyed  so  promptly  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  board  asked,  "Is  he 
deaf?" 
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"He  has  not  heard  my  voice  at  all,"  I 
replied.  "That  is  lip-reading  that  he  is 
showing  you." 

"It's  remarkable,"  replied  the  board 
member.    "Remarkable." 

I  had  intended  to  stop  there,  but  I 
thought  that  such  applause  deserved  an 
encore,  so  I  took  out  the  frame  with  the 
fine  and   heavy  cords   stretched   on   it, 
blindfolded   Jack,    and    ran    his    fingers 
gently  across  one  of  the  cords.    Then  I 
unfastened  several  of  the  cords  and  re- 
arranged them,  putting  them  in  different 
positions  on  the   frame;   after  which  I 
handed  the  frame  to  Jack,  who  felt  each 
cord,  running  it  between  thumb  and  fore- 
finger until  he  came  to  the  one  he  had 
felt   before,   and   stopped   there,   trium- 
phantly.    As  he  proceeded,  I  explained 
the  meaning  of  the  touch  training  and  its 
advantages.    Then  I  gave  Jack  the  num- 
ber cards,  let  him  feel  the  number  five 
card,  shuffled  it  into  a  bunch  with  six 
others,  and  handed  him  all  of  them.    He 
ran  his  little  fingers  over  each  one  and 
held  up  the  five  card. 

Then  we  made  our  bow  and  retired, 
and,  by  some  psychological  transmission 
too  subtle  to  describe,  I  knew  that  we 
had  won  our  fight.  There  will  be  red 
tape  and  a  lot  of  talking,  but  the  day 
school  for  the  deaf  is  started  on  its  devi- 
ous way  toward  this  town.  And  Jack 
started  it. 

As  Robert  and  I  loitered  on  the  way 
to  bed  tonight,  I  spoke  out  something 
that  had  been  vaguely  in  my  mind  all 
day. 

"Rob,  I  wonder — do  you  suppose  that 
Jack's  deafness — no,  not  his  deafness  it- 
self ;  nothing  can  ever  really  compensate 
for  that — but  the  way  we  have  met  it  and 
conquered  our  own  aversion  and  learned 
to  deal  with  it — don't  you  think  there's  a 
kind  of  missionarying  about  it  ?  Haven't 
we  brought  a  lot  of  good  to  other  people, 
showing  them  how  deafness  isn't  really 
so  very  terrible  when  it  is  rightly  met? 
And  then  all  the  little  children  that  will 
come  to  this  school  and  learn  to  talk — 
Jack  has  done  all  of  that,  really— our 
little  deaf  boy." 

"Our  little  deaf  boy."  said  Robert, 
^'and  his  mother." 

I  didn't  deserve  it;  but — I  am  happy 
tonight. 
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A    NEGLECTED  OPPORTUNITY 

TEACHERS  OF  ADVANCED  GRADES  in 
schools  for  deaf  children  often  ex- 
pend much  time  and  thought  in  securing 
material  that  will  encourage  their  pupils 
to  love  reading.  Newspapers,  popular 
magazines,  stories,  novels,  publications  of 
all  sorts  are  utilized  in  the  effort  to 
achieve  this  final  result  that  testifies  to 
the  real  education  of  their  students. 

One  wonders,  sometimes,  at  their  neg- 
lect of  the  material  that  lies  so  close  at 
hand  in  The  Volta  Review. 

"Oh,  there  is  nothing  in  that  that  would 
interest  my  pupils!"  do  you  say?  Well, 
let  us  see. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  deaf  child  who  was 
not  interested  in  other  deaf  children? 
Show  a  photograph  of  any  child  to  a 
group  of  deaf  diildren  and  allow  them  to 
ask  questions  about  it.  Almost  invariably 
one  of  the  first  queries  is,  "Is  he  deaf?" 
Pay  a  visit  to  another  school  for  the  deaf 
and  go  back  and  tell  your  pupils  about  it. 
Is  not  their  interest  in  their  work  vastlv 
stimulated  by  the  fact  that  other  deaf 
children,  somewhere  else,  are  doing  the 
same  sort  of  things,  and  perhaps  doing 
them  better?  Let  a  deaf  woman  who  is 
an  expert  lip-reader  walk  into  a  class  of 
deaf  children.  Let  them  see  you  talk  to 
her,  see  that  she  understands  you  readily, 
and  that  you  laugh  and  chat  easily  and 
pleasantly.  Then  tell  your  pupils  that  she 
is  deaf,  and  that  she  is  understanding  you 
by  means  of  lip-reading.  Is  not  their  in- 
terest, both  in  their  guest  and  in  their 
own  lip-reading,  increased  a  hundred- 
fold? 

To  go  no  further  back  than  the  Janu- 
ary, 192 1,  issue  of  The  Voi^ta  Review, 
we  venture  to  assert  that  any  deaf  chil- 
dren sufficiently  advanced  to  be  able  to 
understand  the  first  article,  "Before  and 
After — Lip-Reading,"  would  find  it  ab- 
sorbing. Furthermore,  in  a  good  school 
it  could  be  appreciated  by  more  classes 
than  the  one  about  to  graduate! 

Turn  to  page  5,  **New  Superintendents 
of  Schools  for  the  Deaf."  Interested? 
Of  course  they  are;  particularly  when 
they  see  that  three  of  the  young  men 
whose  pictures  and  biographies  are  given 
are  the  sons  of  deaf  parents. 
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Printed  books  seven  hundred  years  old ; 
aids  to  hearing  in  the  schools  of  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  and  Chef 00,  China;  "The 
Friendly  Corner";  the  education  of  the 
deaf;  infectious  diseases  and  deafness, 
work  for  hard-of-hearing  children  in  the 
public  schools  of  Lynn;  progress  in  the 
Virginia,  Florida,  and  Ontario  schools: 
Is  there  not  material  in  abundance  ? 

How  many  teachers  of  advanced  grades 
use  the  practise  exercises  for  classes  in 
lip-reading  that  are  so  eagerly  devoured 
and  instantly  applied  by  teachers  of  lip- 
reading  to  adults?  Would  not  the  chil- 
dren find  the  same  sort  of  work  both  en- 
tertaining and  profitable  ? 

Picking  up  the  February  number :  How 
much  do  your  pupils  know  about  the  As- 
sociation of  which  Dr.  Harris  Taylor  has 
been  elected  President?  You  have  doubt- 
less taught  them  that  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  invented  the  telephone,  but  do  they 
know  that  that  same  Dr.  Bell  has  given 
hours,  days,  probably  years  of  his  time, 
and  thousands  of  dollars  of  his  money  in 
efforts  to  give  them  a  better  education? 
If  they  do  not,  have  you  not  failed  them 
somewhere  ? 

"The  New  Club-House  of  the  Toledo 
League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing."  Isn't 
it  attractive  ?  Wouldn't  the  children  love 
to  belong  to  a  club  like  that  ?  Oh,  but  one 
cannot  join  a  club  for  the  hard  of  hear- 
ing unless  one  can  speak  "fluently,  intelli- 
gently, and  intelligibly!''  And  one  must 
be  a  good  lip-reader.  The  clubs  do  not 
allow  signs,  and  if  one  cannot  use  good 
English,  he  will  not  be  welcome ! 

Have  you  seized  that  opportunity. 
Teacher? 

Recently  a  deaf  pupil  in  a  high  school 
for  hearing  children  subscribed  for  The 
VoLTA  Review.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
letter  that  accompanied  the  subscription : 

I  am  an  only  deaf  student  among  those  who 

hear  in  the  High   School.     I  sometimes 

become  discouraged  regarding  the  future  in 
spite  of  my  very  good  success  in  school. 

My  teacher  tried  to  tell  me  that  the  world 
has  many  pleasant  things  in  it.  She  showed 
me  a  very  inspiring  piece  of  prose  in  one  of 
the  numbers  of  The  Volta  ReviEw. 

I  exclaimed,  "Why,  that  is  the  kind  of  maga- 
zine I  want!" 

I  became  more  and  more  interested  in  read- 
ing her  magazines  until  everything  seems  more 
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pleasant  for  me  and  I  am  really  very  happy. 
They  give  me  courage,  happiness,  and  ambi- 
tion. In  my  judgment,  this  RiSviEW  is  the  best 
and  the  most  valuable  book  ever  issued  in  the 
interest  of  the  deaf. 

Think  it  over. 


EXTENDING  THE  WORK  FOR  THE  HARD  OF 

HEARING 

The  American  Association  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing  is  the  national  federa- 
tion of  organizations  for  the  hard  of 
hearing,  and  welcomes  to  its  membership 
not  only  members  of  local  societies,  but 
any  one  who  is  interested  in  promoting 
the  study  of  speech-reading,  in  bettering 
industrial  conditions  for  the  deafened,  or 
in  any  other  means  by  which  the  disad- 
vantages of  deafness  may  be  overcome. 

No  one  who  has  these  problems  at 
heart  should  allow  himself  to  forget  that 
a  great  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  is  being 
planned  for  the  first  week  in  June,  1921. 
The  convention  is  to  be  held  in  Boston, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  every  section  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will  be  well 
represented  among  the  delegates.  The 
co-operation  of  the  Speech  -  Readers' 
Guild  of  Boston  is  assured,  and  the  charm 
and  hospitality  of  the  new  Guild  House 
on  Commonwealth  Avenue  will  be  not  the 
least  among  the  pleasures  of  the  meeting. 

The  annual  gathering  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  will  be  held  in  Bos- 
ton at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
great  interest  in  constructive  work  for  the 
hard  of  hearing  may  be  aroused  among 
the  physicians  present.  In  fact,  a  joint 
session  of  the  Otological  Section  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the 
Association  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  is 
being  arranged. 

Further  details  of  the  preparations  for 
the  meeting  will  be  announced  later. 
Meanwhile,  bear  the  date  in  mind  and 
make  your  plans  to  attend. 

HELP   THE  TURKISH    SCHOOL 

The  account  given  by  Miss  Willard,  in 
her  letter  on  page  142,  of  the  situation  in 
Turkey  and  Greece  must  arouse  the  sym- 
pathy of  every  one  who  has  the  slightest 
comprehension  of  the  condition  of  an  un- 
educated deaf  child.    It  is  earnestly  hoped 


that  this  sympathy  may  find  prompt  ex- 
pression in  an  outpouring  of  gifts  that 
will  enable  the  work  to  be  begun  anew. 


ANOTHER  LITTLE  CORNER 

Any  one  who  accepts  Mrs.  Porter's  in- 
vitation for  Monday  afternoons,  to  visit 
her  studio,  126  East  s6th  Street,  New 
York  City,  will  realize  that  another 
strong  strand  is  being  wound  into  the 
cable  already  uniting  in  a  common  ideal 
those  working  for  the  deafened.  Interest 
is  the  only  admission  fee. 

It  is  an  opportunity  to  "get  together" 
for  an  informal  hour,  to  learn  of  the 
devious  lines  upon  which  such  work  is 
being  so  enthusiastically  and  successfully 
developed  throughout  the  country.  The 
bound  volumes  of  The  Volta  Review 
are  a  delightful  fund  of  information  that 
should  not  be  neglected  as  a  guide. 

As  a  result  of  the  first  week,  Mrs.  Por- 
ter reports  one  new  subscriber  for  The 
Volta  Review  ;  five  new  members  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing ;  also  the  aroused  interest  of  sev- 
eral out-of-town  people  in  hearing  of  the 
extensive  work  at  the  New  York  League 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing.  Evidently  a 
beginning  in  the  right  direction. 

The  studio  is  appealingly  artistic  in  old 
Italian  reds  and  blues ;  resting  one's  spirit 
after  the  confusion  of  the  busy  thorough- 
fare near  by.  The  genuine  human  inter- 
est and  warmth  of  the  personal  welcome 
completes  the  atmosphere  of  the  picture. 

On  Mondays,  during  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, Mrs.  Porter  gave  special  addresses ; 
a  rare  opportunity  for  speech-readers,  as 
the  talks  were  informal,  full  of  life,  with 
a  fine  interplay  of  humor  and  pathos  and 
human  appeal.  In  February  the  weekly 
lectures  were  conducted  by  prominent 
teachers  of  speech-reading,  some  from 
New  York  and  some  from  other  cities. 

Only  those  who  have  personally  ex- 
perienced deafness  can  realize  the  daily, 
hourly  temptation  to  narrow  one's  inter- 
ests. This  world  is  the  plane  for  human 
contacts  and  only  by  them  can  we  grow. 

It  is  little-souled  to  sit  down  in  intro- 
spective inaction.  We  have  no  right  to 
emphasize  the  limitations  of  our  possible 
usefulness  until  we  have  exhausted  everv 
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opportunity  for  stimulus,  fresh  inspira- 
tion, clearer  insight  and  broader  vision. 
Only  by  each  one  of  us  bearing  her  share 
in  solving  the  problems  of  the  deafened 
can  the  limitations  be  transmuted  into 
infinite  possibilities  of  growth. 

Can  we  afford  to  lose  this  opportunity 
so  generously  extended  to  us?  As  some 
one  said  to  a  deaf  friend,  "Even  if  you 
do  not  care  to  be  associated  with  the  deaf, 
did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  some  deaf 
person  might  care  to  be  associated  with 
you  r 

As  I  sat  in  the  studio  last  Monday  my 
eyes  wandered  over  the  faces  on  which 
were  written  life's  variations.  Next  me 
sat  a  woman  interested  in  architectural 
problems ;  across  the  aisle  one  who  writes 
with  discernment;  near  by  one  whose 
singing  gives  real  pleasure;  another 
whose  life  is  dedicated  to  nameless  serv- 
ices for  others;  one,  a  charming  girl  in 
the  twenties,  whose  life  of  weal  or  woe 
stretching  out  ahead  depends  on  her  in- 
terpretation of  her  deafness. 

The  faces  made  me  rejoice  that  there  is 
yet  another  little  corner,  with  the  lamp 
trimmed  and  burning,  where  we  can  light 
our  torches,  remembering  the  promise  of 
the  Spirit,  "where  two  or  three  are  gath- 
ered together  in  My  name." 

Isabel  Gibson  Browne. 


THIS  REALLY  HAPPENED!. 

I  was  on  my  way  to  study  lip-reading 
in  the  Kinzie  School  and  my  train  out  of 
Washington  was  several  hours  late,  so 
that  it  was  after  ii  in  the  evening  when 
I  reached  the  Broad  Street  Station  in 
Philadelphia.  I  had  not  asked  to  be  met 
at  the  depot,  as  I  had  fully  expected  to 
arrive  at  a  much  earlier  hour.  It  was 
apparently  too  late  to  go  to  the  Speech- 
Reading  Club,  but  my  room  had  been  en- 
gaged in  advance  and  I  was  greatly  averse 
to  the  task  of  seeking  a  hotel  late  at  night 
in  a  strange  city.  I  decided  to  try  to  tele- 
phone Miss  Kinzie.  Now  I  really  am  not 
very  deaf  in  direct  conversation,  yet  I  can 
no  longer  obtain  satisfactory  service  from 
the  telephone.  So  I  asked  the  woman  at 
the  Travelers'  Aid  desk  if  she  would  talk 
for  me,  explaining,  of  course,  that  I  could 
not  hear  much  over  the  wires. 


Miss  T.  A.  seemed  really  exasperated 
at  my  request.  She  said,  "I  don't  see 
why  you  can't  use  the  'phone,  when  you 
seem  to  understand  me  perfectly !"  Evi- 
dently she  had  no  deaf  friends;  at  any 
rate,  she  did  not  know  that  there  are  de- 
grees and  degrees  of  deafness.  So  I  said 
that  I  would  try  to  telephone,  and  she 
assented,  with  the  air  that,  of  course,  it 
was  the  only  plausible  thing  for  me  to  do ! 
I  gave  the  required  number,  but  could  not 
understand  a  single  word  of  the  answer. 
Miss  T.  A.  had  evidently  been  watching 
me,  for  she  camo  over  at  once,  wearing  a 
much  more  sympathetic  expression,  and 
took  charge  of  the  conversation.  Miss 
Kinzie  sent  word  for  me  to  come  right  to 
the  club-house,  and  within  a  very  few 
moments  I  entered  the  door  of  that  center 
where  deafness  ceases  to  be  a  cause  for 
embarrassment. 

Nellie  I.  Stevenson. 


DEDICATION    OF    THE    SPEECH- 
READERS'  GUILD  OF  BOSTON 

On  Friday  afternoon,  January  21,  the 
Speech-Readers'  Guild  of  Boston  cele- 
brated the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing  of  the  society  by  dedicating  its  new 
club-house  at  339  Commonwealth  Ave- 
nue. The  whole  "Guild  House,"  as  it  is 
called,  was  open  to  members  for  the  first 
time,  and  as  the  long  procession,  led  by 
the  charter  members,  filed  through  the 
halls  they  rejoiced  in  the  many  beautiful 
rooms,  which  give  plenty  of  space  for  the 
office,  the  exchange,  the  lectures  and 
classes  in  speech-reading,  the  committee 
meetings,  and  the  social  activities  for 
which  the  Guild  is  so  famous.  There  are 
bed-rooms,  also,  which  later  can  be  rented 
to  deaf  persons  who  come  to  Boston  to 
study  speech-reading  or  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

After  the  tour  of  the  house,  the  mem- 
bers gathered  in  the  large,  sunny  assem- 
bly-room on  the  second  floor  for  the  ex- 
ercises of  dedication.  There  was  reading 
from  the  Scripture,  followed  by  the 
Lord's  prayer,  and  speeches  by  Miss 
Thomas,  of  the  Miiller-Walle  School  of 
Lip-Reading;  by  Miss  Staples,  of  the 
New  England  School  of  Speech-Read- 
ing; by  the  vice-president,  Mrs.  Ernst, 
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and  by  the  president,  Miss  Kennedy. 
Miss  Grain,  of  the  Boston  School  of  Lip- 
Reading,  who  was  to  have  spoken,  was 
unable  to  be  present  or  to  send  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  speakers  told  of  the  happiness  of 
the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  lip-reading 
in  being  able  to  help  their  pupils  out  of 
states  of  depression,  and  of  the  co-oper- 
ation between  the  schools  and  the  Guild, 
the  Guild  furnishing  that  social  life,  so 
much  needed  by  the  deafened,  for  which 
there  is  neither  time  nor  opportunity  in 
the  schools.  They  brought  out  the  idea 
that  we  must  not  only  "carry  on"  the  use- 
ful work  of  the  Guild  among  its  own 
members,  but  reach  out  to  the  deaf  people 
in  the  community  who  need  the  Guild 
and  perhaps  know  nothing  of  it. 

Miss  Kennedy,  the  last  speaker,  said 
that  the  watchword  of  the  Guild  had  al- 
ways been  service,  and  that  the  new 
house  would  give  opportunity  for  new 
lines  of  usefulness.  Instead  of  being  cut 
off  from  active  service  by  deafness,  she 
said,  "In  the  Speech-Readers'  Guild  just 
because  you  are  deaf  you  can  do  some- 
thing." 

The  vice-president,  Mrs.  Ernst,  read  a 
beautiful,  original  poem,  in  the  form  of 
an  acrostic,  in  honor  of  the  president,  and 
presented  her,  on  behalf  of  the  Guild, 
with  a  handsome  gavel. 

The  speeches  were  followed  by  the 
lighting  of  the  hearth  fire,  the  reading  by 
the  president  of  an  appropriate  poem 
(which  is  given  below),  the  reception  of 
gifts  for  the  house,  and  later  by  refresh- 
ments and  a  social  hour. 

Members  went  away  with  the  feeling 
that  deafness  was  not  a  burden,  but  a 
blessing,  to  have  brought  them  into  the 
useful  and  happy  life  of  the  Speech- 
Readers'  Guild. 


PRAYER  FOR  A  NEW  HOUSE 

BY  LOUIS  UNTER MEYER 

May  nothing  evil  cross  this  door, 

And  may  ill-fortune  never  pry 
About  these  windows;  may  the  roar 

And  rains  go  by. 

Strengthened  by  faith,  these  rafters  will 
Withhold  the  battering  of  the  storm; 

This  hearth,  though  all  the  world  grow  chill, 
Will  keep  us  warm. 


Peace  shall  walk  softly  through  the  rooms, 
Touching  our  lips  with  holy  wine, 

Till  every  casual  corner  blooms 
Into  a  shrine. 

Laughter  shall  drown  the  raucous  shout 
And,  though  these  sheltering  walls  are  thin, 

May  they  be  strong  to  keep  hate  out 
And  hold  love  in. 


OUR  NEW  GUILD  HOUSE     * 

The  following  bit  of  verse  was  written 
just  before  Thanksgiving  Day,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  letter  announcing  that  a  house 
had  been  secured  for  the  Speech-Readers' 
Guild  of  Boston : 

Our  Guild  House  has  come  as  a  glad  surprise, 
But  it  makes  us  see  with  our  inner  eyes 
How  our  work  will  broaden  and  deepen. 
And  as  on  Thanksgiving  our  thanks  and  our 
praise 

Ascend  to  the  Father  who  filleth  our  days 
With  great  and  manifold  blessings, 
Our  thanks  for  the  Guild  House  most  earnest 
we'll  give. 

And  we'll  ask  God  to  bless  it  each  day  that  we 
live 

And  knit  us  more  firmly  together. 
We  will  ask  that  full  measures  of  blessings 
shall  fall 

On  the  one  who  is  bringing  this  joy  to  us  all, 
A  joy  that  will  never  lessen. 
We  will  ask  that  this  home  a  true  home  may  be 
Where,  working  together  in  sweet  unity, 
Our  lives  will  grow  stronger  and  better, 
As  our  hands  we  reach  out 
To  all  those  round  about 
Who  in  silence  are  sitting  and  brooding. 
Till  the  deaf  everywhere  speech-reading  shall 
know, 

And  give  thanks  each   day,   with   hearts  that 
glow, 

For  this  gift  from  our  Heavenly  Father. 

H.  E.  R. 


HEREDITY 

In  the  world's  life  of  today  it  is  a  dutv  and 
a  responsibility  to  be  interested  in  the  great 
questions  of  inheritance,  and  to  possess  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  methods  for  the  im- 
provement of  living  things.  Consider  the  im- 
portance of  this  in  your  own  life  and  in  the 
lives  of  those  about  you. 

The  American  Genetic  Association  is  an 
organization  devoted  to  promoting  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  heredity  and  environment  and 
their  application  to  the  improvement  of  plants, 
animals,  and  the  human  race.  Membership  in 
the  society  costs  $3  within  the  United  States, 
and  this  includes  the  society's  illustrated  maga- 
zine, the  Journal  of  Heredity,  which  explains 
by  pictures  and  text  what  is  being  discovered 
about  heredity  in  the  plant,  animal,  and  human 
life  of  the  world.  If  you  are  interested,  write 
your  application  to  the  American  Genetic  Asso- 
ciation. Washington,  D.  C. 
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ANOTHER  NEW  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT 

We  regret  the  fact  that  we  were  unable 
to  present  a  photograph  and  biographical 
sketch  of  Mr.  Walter  J.  Tucker  in  our 
January  issue  with  the  other  new  super- 
intendents, and  are  glad  to  do  so  now. 

The  Mystic  Oral  School  has  been 
bought  by  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and 
Mr,  Tucker  was,  in  December,  elected  by 
the  newly  appointed  board  to  the  super- 
intendency.  Mrs,  Tucker  was,  at  the 
same  time,  appointed  principal. 

While  superintendent  of  an  institution 
for  boys  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  1909,  he 
became  interested  in  the  education  of 
deaf  children  and  resigned  his  position  to 
take  training  to  teach  the  deaf.  Since  his 
graduation  from  the  normal  class  at  Gal- 
laudet  College,  Mr.  Tucker  has  taught  in 
the  Texas  School,  the  Washington  State 
School,  and  the  Wright  Oral  School, 
New  York  City. 

He  has  specialized  in  speech  work  and 
auricular  training. 

Mrs.  Tucker  is  also  a  trained  teacher 
of  the  deaf,  having  graduated  from  the 
normal  class  of  Gallaudet  College. 


A  TOUCHING  APPEAL 

Mt.  Aiky,  PanADELPHiA,  Penna., 

January  7,  rgai. 
To  American  Teachers  of  the  Deaf: 

The  appeal  for  support  as  set  forth  in  the 
accompanying  circular  issued  by  Miss  Char- 
lotte R.  Willard,  Principal  of  the  Anatolia  Grls 
School,  at  Marsovan,  Turkey,  speaks  tor  itself, 
and  must  touch  the  hearts  and  sympathies  of  all 
American  Teachers  of  Deaf  Children,  From  in- 
formation received  personally  at  the  hands  of 
Miss  Wilbrd,  we  feel  the  story  is  but  half  told, 
and  have  no  hesitation  in  advising  American 
Teachers  of  the  great  needs  of  the  Marsovan 
School,  and  in  asking  them  to  respond  as  gen- 
erously as  may  be,  to  Miss  Willard's  touching 
appeal  for  assistance.  Without  help.  Miss 
Willard's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  must  cease.  This  must  not  be 
permitted.  We  appeal  to  every  School  for  the 
Deaf  in  America,  and  to  every  teacher,  to  re- 
spond promptly  to  this  great  opportunity  for 
services  to  humanity,  by  sending  their  contri- 
butions to  Mr.  Lyman  Steed,  as  Treasurer. 
Wissinoming  Hall,  Ml.  Airy,  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Steed  will  forward  all  funds  contributed 
in  response  to  Miss  Willard's  appeal  to  her 
address  in  Boston,  and  will  report  from  time 
lo  lime  through  the  Institution  Press,  regard- 
ing the  success  of  the  movement. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Caroline  A.  Yale. 

Northampton,  Mass. 
A.  L,  E,  Crouter, 
Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia. 

To  American  SchooU  for  the  Deaf: 

Dear  Friends:  Some  fifteen  years  ago  we 
yielded  to  the  urgency  of  a  Greek  mother  and 
received  into  our  primary  school  at  Marsovan. 
Turkey,  a  little  deaf  mute  boy.  The  child 
proved  to  be  very  bright,  but  soon  had  learned 
all  that  the  teacher  of  hearing  children  could 
give  him.  We  then  planned  to  send  him  to 
some  school  for  the  deaf  in  Turkey,  Inquiry 
convinced  us  that  there  was  no  such  school  in 
the  empire.  Then  we  thought  to  send  the  child 
to  Greece,  as  he  was  of  Greek  parentage,  and 
again  we  learned  that  in  all  Greece  there  was 
no  school  for  the  deaf.  This  brought  to  us  a 
realliation  of  the  hopeless  condition  of  such 
children  in  that  Near-East  country,  and  with 
this  realization  came  the  pressure  to  in  some 
way  provide  for  this  education. 

It  was  not  easy  to  make  any  feasible  plan 
for  the  development  of  these  children,  but  ways 
were  opened  and  in  IpIO  a  school  was  opened 
in  Marsovan  (400  miles  east  of  Constantino- 
ple) .  It  had  two  small  buildings,  a  play- 
ground of  its  own,  and  3  modest  outfit  of 
furniture  and  school  equipment.  A  fine  start 
was  made.  The  school  grew  and  became  the 
most  fascinatingly  interesting  place  on  our  big 
American  premises.  In  1914  we  had  17  pupils, 
two  teachers,  three  teachers  in  training,  a  house 
mother,  a  master  carpenter,  and  a  teacher  of 
weaving. 

But  the  war  brought  disaster.     Half  of  our 
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children  could  not  get  back  after  the  summer 
vacation,  our  house  mother  died  of  typhus  in 
those  days  when  this  disease  swept  the 
country,  one  of  our  teachers,  our  master  car- 
penter, and  our  weaver  perished  in  the  great 
deportations.  The  teachers  who  remained 
were  needed  for  many  kinds  of  emergency 
work.  We  held  the  remnants  of  our  loved 
school  together  until  there  came  a  time  of  com- 
parative safety,  in  1919.  Then,  having  only  ex- 
hausted teachers,  a  few  children,  no  money, 
and  buildings  which  had  been  used  for  the 
housing  of  soldiers  sick  with  every  disease 
which  came  in  the  wake  of  war,  we  were  forced 
to  close  the  work  for  the  deaf  for  a  time. 

Two  things  are  now  needed  for  the  reopen- 
ing of  this  school — ^money  and  an  American 
teacher  to  be  its  head.  These  silent,  hopeless 
children  look  to  us  alone  and  we  cannot  fail 
them. 

May  we  ask  the  American  schools  for  the 
deaf  to  help  us?  An  annual  gift  of  $1,200 
would  meet  the  expenses  of  an  American 
teacher.  This  amount  will  cover  not  only 
salary,  but  cost  of  outfit,  travel,  and  language 
study.  Can  you  take  a  share  of  this  amount 
with  the  plan  to  give  it  annually  for  five  years 
in  semi-annual  payments? 

We  ask  you  to  remember  that  this  is  the  only 
school  for  the  deaf  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  and 
that  it  receives  no  grant  from  any  organization, 
but  is  entirely  dependent  on  personal  sub- 
scriptions for  its  support. 

Earnestly  hoping  for  your  co-operation, 

CHARtOTTE  R.  WlLLARD, 

Principal  J  Anatolia  Girls  School, 

Marsovan,  Turkey. 

Address  Miss  Charlotte  R.  Willard,  Care 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  14  Beacon  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


A  LETTER  FROM  ENGLAND 

Blind  and  Deaf  School, 
The  Mount,  Stoke-on-Trent, 
December  14,  1920. 

Dear  Dr.  Graham  Bell: 

The  National  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Deaf,  taking  advantage  of  the  much  appreciated 
visit  you  paid  to  its  executive  on  December 
nth,  would  like,  through  you,  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  their  colleagues  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  National  College  I  shall 
be  deeply  grateful  if  you  will  consent  to  be  the 
bearer  of  this  message. 

"The  National  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Deaf  of  Great  Britain  extends,  on  behalf  of  its 
members,  to  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  through- 
out America,  its  heartiest  greetings,  and  begs 
to  assure  them  of  its  high  regard  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  earnestness  and  progress  which 
mark  their  work.  British  teachers  of  the  deaf 
are  most  grateful  for  the  very  helpful  literature 
provided  by  the  American  journals  for  the 
deaf,  and  contributed  thereto  by  American 
teachers.  This  literature  is  followed  in  every 
school  in  Britain  and  has  a  very  valuable  in- 
fluence on  the  teaching  given  in  them. 


''During  the  last  decade  many  movements 
for  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  of  the  deaf 
have  been  initiated  in  this  country,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  this  period  has  seen  the  closest 
approximation  to  scientific  truth  that  has  ever 
existed  in  our  work.  We  know  that  in  America 
similar  movements  have  been  taking  place,  and 
we  should  like  to  acknowledge  the  powerful 
aid  we  have  received  from  the  accounts  and 
papers  in  the  American  press. 

"Your  visit  to  English  teachers  of  the  deaf 
has  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  those  inward  and  spiritual  ties 
which  unite  teachers  of  the  deaf  the  world  over 
in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberating  souls  im- 
prisoned by  deafness,  and  we  should  like  there- 
fore to  express  our  sense  of  brotherhood  with 
our  American  colleagues  in  a  work  which 
knows  not  boundaries  of  nations,  but  is  as  wide 
as  humanity  itself." 
Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  A.  J.  Story, 

Chairman  of  the  N,  C,  T,  D, 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  LEAGUE 

On  October  12,  1920,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf  to  discuss  the 
advisability  of  organizing  a  local  chapter  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing.  Dr.  Goldstein  addressed  the  gather- 
ing, telling  the  purpose  for  which  the  meeting 
had  been  called.  He  then  introduced  Dr. 
Harold  Hays,  president  of  the  New  York 
League.  Dr.  Hays  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
scope  and  progress  of  that  League.  After 
some  discussion  it  was  voted  that  a  chapter  of 
the  American  Association  be  established  in  St. 
Louis. 

At  this  meeting  there  were  thirteen  (13) 
who  signed  as  charter  members,  and  since  then 
our  members  have  increased  to  over  fifty  (50). 

Free  classes  in  lip-reading  are  held  every 
Tuesday  evening  at  the  Central  Institute  for 
the  Deaf.  Permission  was  obtained  from  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  use  of  a  class-room 
at  the  Central  High  Sdiool,  so  every  Thurs- 
day evening  classes  are  being  held  there.  As 
soon  as  the  numbers  warrant,  we  are  plan- 
ning to  establish  lip-reading  classes  in  many  of 
the  public  schools,  so  that  instruction  may  be 
made  accessible  to  people  in  various  localities. 

Committees  have  been  organized,  such  as 
publicity,  scholarship,  membership,  and  hos- 
pitality, which  at  present  are  engaged  in  outlin- 
ing campaigns  along  their  own  special  lines. 

The  League  is  intended  to  create  a  com- 
munity center  for  all  hard-of-hearing  persons. 
Pr.  Goldstein  has  given  the  League  the  use  of 
three  rooms  in  the  new  annex  of  the  Central 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  for  club  rooms.  In  the 
course  of  time  we  hope  to  establish  an  employ- 
ment bureau  through  which  all  deaf  and  hard- 
of-hearing  people  may  procure  and  retain  em- 
ployment. 

The  officers  of  the  League  are  as  follows: 
President,  Mr.  James  M.  Turley;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  H.  K.  Broadbent;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss  Marian  G.  Scudder. 
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A  BIRTHDAY  PARTY  AT  THE  BOSTON 
MOLLER-WALLE  SCHOOL 

I  wish  that  all  the  readers  of  The  Volta 
Review  might  have  attended  our  birthday  party 
on  January  12  in  honor  of  Miss  Martha  E. 
Bruhn.  But  with  all  due  respect  to  said  read- 
ers, I  doubt  if  we  could  then  have  had  the  per- 
fectly beautiful  time  that  we  did,  for  this  was 
strictly  a  ** family  affair" — a,  big  family,  too,  for 
the  room  was  crowded  with  the  teachers  and 
pupils.  It  was  lacking  in  only  one  particular,  a 
Particular  spelt  with  a  capital  P,  for  it  stood 
for  the  presence  of  our  beloved  teacher,  whom 
we  so  greatly  missed.  But  who  can  say  that 
she  was  not  really  present?  More  than  one  of 
us  spoke  of  her  as  "Our  Invisible  Guest,"  and, 
indeed,  no  one  can  enter  the  schoolroom, 
even  with  Miss  Bruhn  so  far  away,  but  what 
one  feels  her  influence  and  inspiration  right 
there. 

Some  of  you  may  not  know  that  Miss  Bruhn 
is  now  abroad,  lecturing  and  collecting  fresh 
material  to  use  in  the  school  upon  her  return 
in  March.  In  her  absence  her  cloak  has  fallen 
on  the  shoulders  of  Miss  Helen  N.  Thomas, 
who  follows  in  her  footsteps  with  both  efficiency 
and  originality.  It  was  she  who  planned  this 
party.  Upon  entering  the  room  our  eyes  first 
caught  Miss  Bruhn's  picture  on  a  table,  in  the 
center  of  which  was  a  large  birthday  cake, 
adorned  with  lighted  pink  candles.  Upon  the 
desk  were  roses,  beside  which  was  a  birthday 
letter,  full  of  loving  good  wishes  to  Miss 
Bruhn.  Every  one  of  us  signed  it  and  among 
the  names  was  that  of  our  special  guest.  Miss 
Bruhn's  first  pupil. 

The  festivities  began  with  a  ''personality 
game."  each  of  us  being  tagged  on  the  back 
with  the  name  of  some  famous  character.  The 
writer  had  the  signal  honor  of  representing  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell!  After  much  fun 
with  this  entertainment  we  had  a  lip-reading 
authors'  game,  Miss  Thomas  reading  familiar 
quotations  from  the  poets,  the  authors  of 
which  we  must  guess,  and  then,  after  this  con- 
test, we  each  drew  on  the  blackboard  an  illus- 
tration of  one  of  the  foregoing  quotations, 
arousing  much  merriment  and  sharpening  our 
wits  to  discover  to  which  it  referred.  It  was 
now  time  for  refreshments,  the  cutting  of  the 
delicious  cake,  the  passing  of  fancy  crackers 
and  candy,  and  the  serving  of  "prohibition 
punch,"  which  was  "just  as  good;  yes,  better!" 
Then,  standing  in  a  circle,  we  each  and  all 
drank  a  toast  to  Miss  Bruhn — ^"God  bless 
her!"  This  was  followed  by  a  second  toast  to 
Miss  Thomas,  after  which  we  "fell  to"  and  did 
great  justice  to  the  viands.  Thus  ended  our 
happy  day. 


are  held  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings  four 
times  each  week.  The  League  now  has  educa- 
tional, employment,  and  welfare  departments. 
If  you  are  deafened,  some  one  or  all  of  these 
benefits  would  be  yours  by  joining  the  League. 


THE  JERSEY  CITY  LEAGUE 

The  Jersey  City  League  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing  is  a  new  organization.  In  the  words 
of  its  president,  it  is  a  **going  concern."  Dr. 
Tan)ot  Chambers  has  done  wonders  in  organ- 
izing this  League  and  through  his  efforts  the 
organization  has  an  excellent  teacher  paid  by 
the  Board  of  Education.     Lip-reading  classes 


A  NEW  CLUB:  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

The  Cleveland  Lip-Readers*  Club,  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  some  time,  has  been  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  under  the 
name  of  The  Lip-Readers*  Club  of  Cleveland. 
The  officers  are:  President,  Miss  Louise 
Howell;  Vice-President,  Mr.  E.  H.  Leutner; 
Secretary,  Mr.  F.  W.  Steinhilper;  Assistant 
Secretary,  Miss  Verne  E.  Arter;  Treasurer, 
Miss  Aria  Riley.  Permanent  quarters  for  the 
club  have  not  been  selected,  but  it  is  expected 
that  suitable  arrangements  will  soon  be  made 
for  the  same,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  club  will  be  a  successful  one. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  club  is  formed, 
as  stated  in  the  articles  of  incorporation,  are 
as  follows: 

(i)  To  promote  a  wide-spread  interest  in 
the  study  of  lip-reading. 

(2)  To  create  a  center  for  the  hard-of -hear- 
ing, affording  those  so  handicapped  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  together  at  a  common  point, 
where,  by  practise  in  the  art  of  lip-reading,  the 
members  of  said  corporation  and  others  simi- 
larly handicapped  may  be  enabled  more  fully  to 
enjoy  association  with  their  fellow-men,  and 
thus  add  to  their  happiness,  relieve  their  isola- 
tion, and  increase  their  economic  efficiency. 

(3)  To  be  an  active  instrument  of  helpful- 
ness to  the  hard-of-hearing,  in  every  possible 
way. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  LEAGUE 

The  League  is  growing,  and  hopes  soon  to 
have  a  home  of  its  own.  Its  aims  for  1921  are : 
More  members,  better  lip-readers,  more  socia- 
bility, more  funds,  a  home,  more  people  helped 
to  employment.  At  a  recent  meeting  officers 
were  elected  as  follows :  President,  Miss  Mar>' 
E.  Rice ;  Vice-President,  Miss  Augusta  Senter : 
Secretary,  Miss  Daisy  M.  Way;  Treasurer. 
Mr.  Samuel  H.  French.  For  the  present  the 
League's  address  is:  603  Story  Building.  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Wright  correspondence  course  for 
mothers  is  evidently  proving  helpful.  A  lady 
in  the  Middle  West  writes:  "My  only  lament 
is,  *Why,  why,  zvhy  did  we  not  know  of  all 
these  things  years  ago?*  How  much  it  would 
have  meant  to  us  then,  and  how  much  easier 
it  would  have  made  our  problem  now  !'* 


Do  you  realize  the  difference  that  early  mas- 
tery of  speech-reading  will  make? 


Speech-reading   "turns   a   physical   handicap 
into  a  mental  achievement.** 
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'/  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession,  from  the  which,  as  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive  counte 
mance  and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavor  themselves,  by  xoay  of  amends,  to  be  a  help  and  ornament 
thereunto." — Bacon. 
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EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  AUSTRALIAN  LIP-READER 

By  E.  M.  B. 
Cartoon  Illustration  by  Saul  N.  Kessler 


VERY  FEW  people  who  have  normal 
hearing  can  realize  how  hard  it  is  to 
be  deaf  and  to  be  cut  off  from  the  joys 
of  conversation  and  companionship;  in 
truth,  the  majority  of  people  are  quite 
contented  to  go  through  life  regarding 
"the  deaf"  either  as  utter  bores  or  as 
ceaseless  subjects  for  mirth  and  jokes. 
When  a  lame  or  a  blind  man  stumbles, 
the  S)mipathies  of  all  the  onlookers  are 
with  him,  but  when  an  unfortunate  deaf 
person  makes  an  incorrect  or  stupid  re- 
ply, the  whole  world  rocks  with  laughter 
and  thinks  the  mistake  a  ripping  joke. 

However,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
laughed  at  or  of  being  thought  an  utter 
fool,  it  is  better  for  one  with  this  in- 
firmity to  join  as  much  as  possible  in  gen- 
eral conversation  than  to  sit  in  silence 
and  try  to  look  grateful  for  the  occa- 
sional crumb  of  conversation  which  one 
more  kindly  than  the  others  may  chance 
to  throw  at  him. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  people  believe 
that  those  who  are  deaf  are  solely  inter- 
ested in  one  subject,  viz.,  the  weather? 
It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  see  one  of 
a  group  of  people,  who  are  merrily  chat- 
ting and  laughing  together,  suddenly  turn 
to  an  unfortunate  onlooker  and  remark 
slowly  and  distinctly,  **Beautiful  weather, 
is  it  not?"  and  then  return  to  the  others 
with  an  only  too-evident  air  of  having  ac- 
complished a  gracious  and  kindly  act. 

However,  with  my  own  personal  ex- 
periences as  a  successful  "lip-reader*'  I 


can  safely  affirm  that,  with  a  sense  of 
humor  and  a  knowledge  of  lip-reading, 
it  is  quite  possible  even  for  one  blessed 
with  this  wretched  infirmity  to  enjoy 
himself,  and  to  get  more  than  quite  a 
fair  share  of  fun  and  enjoyment  out  of 
life  by  watching  the  lips  of  those  around 
him.  The  conversation  one  sees  in  the 
trams  alone  are  often  a  pure  joy  to  a  deaf 
person.  How  well  I  remember  one  little 
incident  on  a  Chapel  Street  tram.  Two 
immensely  stout  women,  both  dressed  in 
obviously  new  mourning  of  the  deepest 
black,  profusely  overtrimmed  with  crape 
and,  alas!  sadly  spotted  with  remnants 
of  their  last  few  meals,  seated  themselves 
in  the  tram  and,  after  mopping  their 
streaming  faces — it  was  a  roasting  sum- 
mer day — one  turned  to  the  other  and 
said: 

"Now  that  pore  dear  Pa  is  gone,  wot 
do  you  think  Fm  goin'  to  do?  I'm  going 
to  pack  up  'is  dress  does  and  send  them 
to  the  pore  Belgians !" 

Visions  of  what  "pore  dear  Pa"  must 
have  been  like  flashed  through  my  mind, 
and  for  fear  of  disgracing  myself  by 
laughing  I  resolutely  turned  away  from 
the  temptation  of  watching  the  rest  of 
the  conversation. 

Another  time  I  got  into  a  Toorak  tram, 
dressed  in  a  clean  white  linen  coat  and 
skirt,  which  I  had  washed  and  ironed  my- 
self that  morning  before  breakfast.  Two 
working  women,  dressed  in  very  dirty 
and  crushed  summer  frocks,  sat  o|)posite 
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to  me.  and  one 
of  them  cast  her 
eye  over  me,  and 
then  remarked  to 
her  friend : 

"Don' that  wite 
coat  and  skirt 
look  nice?" 

The  other  gave 
me  a  vindictive 
glance  and  said 
sourly : 

"Oh,  yes!  but 
it's  all  right  for 
'er ;  she  don' 
'ave  to  do  it  up 
"erself." 

It  was  truly 
hard  for  me  to 
refraih  from 
adding,  "She  do 
'ave  to  do  it  up 
'erself." 

Of  course,  to 
deliberately  pull 
one's  thoughts 
tc^ether  and  con- 
centrate suffi- 
ciently to  watch 
the  lips  of  one's     ., , 

fellow-traveler  '  ^'  tjonitisfo 
makes  the  lip- 
reader  have  the  guilty  feeling  that  one 
would  associate  with  "lookin'  through  a 
keyhole";  but  it  is  often  quite  imjKJssible 
to  avoid  seeing  what  others  say.  Some 
people's  lips  move  so  well  that  they  are 
open  books  to  a  good  reader.  For  in- 
stance, a  well-known  society  woman,  who 
is  almost  totally  deaf,  was  standing  in  a 
doorway  one  day,  sheltering  from  the 
rain,  when  two  ladies  passed.  They 
glanced  at  her  and  she  distinctly  saw  one 
say: 

"Rather  pretty,  don't  you  think?" 

The  other  replied,  "More  smart  than 
pretty,  I  think." 

Some  years  ago  I  met  with  an  accident 
in  a  Sydney  tram,  had  my  shoidder  badly 
dislocated,  and  was  obliged  to  wear  my 
arm  in  a  sling  for  some  time.  I  felt  quite 
in  the  fashion,  because  it  was  the  time  of 
the  smallpox  scare  and  number^  of  peo- 
ple were  wearing  slings  as  the  result  of 
vaccination.  One  day  I  saw  two  women 
speaking  about  me  in  the  tram ;  one  of 
them  remarked : 
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"Fancy  puttin' 
a  great  sling  like 
that  on  after  vac- 

lation  ;  some 
people  do  make 
fuss  about 
nothing." 

The  other  re- 
plied with  a 
scornful  look  at 

"Yes !  wot  a 
sight;  I  don't 
think  nothing  of 
being  vaccinat- 
ed." 

I  was  so  in- 
dignant that  I 
arose,  walked 
down  the  car- 
riage to  the 
speaker,  and  said, 
sternly : 

"Excuse  me, 
madam;  this 
sling  is  not  for 
vaccination :  it  is 
for  dislocation!" 
'I'he  woman 
looked  at  me  a* 
if  I  were  be- 
witched. They 
were  utterly  astounded,  and  one  of  them 
said ;  "How  did  you  know  what  we  said : 
you  could  not  have  heard  from  up  there  ?" 
I  contented  myself  by  replying,  "Never 
mind  how  I  knew,  but  don't  be  so  ready 
to  judge  others  again,"  and  walked  back 
to  my  seat,  leaving  the  women  looking 
more  than  surprised. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  conversations 
I  have  seen  in  the  trams  took  place  be- 
tween a  very  jolly-looking  old  gentleman 
and  a  returned  soldier.  The  older  man 
remarked  cheerfully: 

"Yes,  my  boy  came  back  from  the  war 
last  week,  but  he  left  his  left  leg  behind 
him,  and  the  day  after  he  came  back  I 
said  to  him,  'My  arm  is  awful  bad  today. 
son.  I  have  neuritis  something  awful  in 
it.'  Now  what  do  you  think  my  boy  re- 
l)lied  to  that?  He  said.  'Have  it  off,  dad: 
have  it  off !  Come  on,  old  chap,  be  a 
sjjort  and  be  one  of  us!  Have  the  arm 
off  and  be  one  of  us  without  a  limb.'  " 

A  knowledge  of  lip-reading  sometimes 
puts  one  in  a  rather  doubtful  position.   .\ 
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lady  picked  up  an  umbrella  one  day  in  a 
tram  at  Victoria  Bridge  and  asked  me  if 
it  were  mine.  I  replied  that  it  was  not, 
and  added,  "I  don't  know  whose  it  is,  but 
I  suppose  it  belongs  to  one  of  the  passen- 
gers who  has  just  got  off/'  As  I  said 
this,  I  glanced  out  of  the  window  and 
distinctly  saw  one  of  two  nuns,  who  were 
standing  on  the  pavement,  say  to  the 
other : 

"Oh!  I've  left  my  umbrella  in  the 
tram." 

I  turned  to  the  lady,  saying:  "Oh.  it 
belongs  to  that  nun." 

I  dropped  it  through  the  window,  and 
the  nun  ran  over  and  picked  it  up.  The 
lady  was  most  indignant.    She  said : 

"How  do  you  know  that  it  belongs,  to 
the  nun  ?  You  told  me  you  did  not  know 
whose  it  was.  You  had  no  right  to  drop 
it  through  the  window ;  you  should  have 
let  me  give  it  to  the  tram  man.'' 

I  was  too  embarrassed  to  explain,  and 
as  she  and  the  neighboring  passengers 
continued  to  flare  at  me  as  if  I  were  a 
thief,  I  quietly  moved  down  to  the  other 
end  of  the  tram  and  buried  myself  in  a 

lKX)k. 

Men  with  mustaches  are  a  lip-reader's 
o;reatest  hcte  noir.  I  always  avoid  them 
like  lepers,  but  it  seems  to  be  my  fate  to 
f>e  served  in  shops  by  these  fellows. 
Sometimes,  in  despair,  I  ask  for  a  clean- 
shaven man,  but  that  usually  involves  an 
explanation,  and  so  little  is  known  of  lip- 
reading  that  if  one  mentions  one  is  de- 
pendent on  it.  one  is  immediately  stared 
at  as  a  curio.  Sooner  tban  explain,  I 
usually  try  to  guess  what  is  said  under 
the  mustache,  and  in  consequence  I  often 
find  myself  in  great  difficulties.  I  once 
asked  a  shopman,  whose  mouth  was  com- 
pletely hidden  by  a  beard  and  mustache, 
for  some  methylated  spirit.  He  made 
some  reply,  to  which  I  merely  smiled  and 
nodded,  but  he  seemed  far  from  satisfied 
and  repeated  the  sentence.  I  ventured  to 
reply  with  "Indeed!"  Still  he  persisted 
in  repeating  the  remark  over  and  over 
again,  until,  in  desperation.  I  crossed  the 
shop  to  a  clean-shaven  man,  who  was 
shopping  at  another  counter,  and  said  to 
him: 

"Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  come 
over  and  tell  me  what  the  shopman  is 
saying.    I  can't  understand  him." 


The  stranger  good-naturedly  complied 
and  the  mystery  proved  to  be,  "Do  you 
think  we  will  have  anv  more  rain?" 

I  was  so  annoyed  that  it  was  only  by  a 
violent  effort  that  I  refrained  from  re- 
plying, "Good  Heavens,  how  do  I  know. 
I'm  not  a  weather  prophet!" 

Strange  to  say,  most  chemists  seem  to 
cultivate  mustaches,  and  in  consequence 
a  visit  to  a  chemist's  shop  is  always  more 
or  less  of  an  ordeal.  I  have  often  tried 
to  avoid  trouble  by  carefully  watching  at 
the  door  until  the  mustached  one  is  busy 
serving  some  one  else,  and  then  hurriedly 
slipping  in  and  trying  to  be  served  by  one 
of  the  girl  apprentices;  but  even  then  it 
is  ten  to  one  on  the  chemist  sending  the 
girl  on  an  errand  and  persisting  in  serv- 
ing one  himself.  In  fact,  this  has  hap- 
pened so  often  to  me  in  Melbourne  that 
I  have  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  sport  a  chemist  enjoys 
more  than  bewildering  an  unfortunate 
deaf  customer. 

A  lady  who  reads  lips  well  had  an 
amusing  experience  at  the  opera.  One 
night  last  month  she  saw  one  of  the 
actors  on  the  stage  say  quietly  to  another 
actor,  "Billy  Hughes  is  here;  Billy 
Hughes  is  in  the  theater."  She  told  a 
friend  who  was  with  her  what  she  had 
seen,  and  the  friend  could  not  believe 
her  until  after  looking  round  they  dis- 
covered the  Prime  Minister  sitting  in  the 
audience. 

The  same  lady  went  for  a  motor  trip 
to  the  hills  with  her  husband  one  day, 
and  on  the  way  home  they  stopped  at  a 
wayside  hotel  for  afternoon  tea.  A  very 
smart  and  showily  dressed  woman  was 
having  tea  with  a  young  man  in  the  same 
room,  and  they  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  lady  and  her  husband,  and  he  re- 
marked to  his  wife:  "I  wonder  if  those 
people  are  married  or  if  they  are  only 
friends  out  for  the  day?" 

His  wife  said:  "I  think  they  must  be 
married,  because  the  woman  is  wearing 
a  wedding  ring." 

The  husband  said:  "Oh,  that's  noth- 
ing :  any  one  can  wear  a  wedding  ring." 

The  lady  watched  them  for  a  few  mo- 
ments and  then  said :  "You  are  right !  I 
see  now  they  are  not  married  because  the 
woman   said   to  the  man,   *Do  you  like 
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your  tea  strong  and  do  you  take  sugar  in 
your  tea?'  If  they  were  married  she 
would  certainly  know  how  he  liked  his 

tea." 

Of  course,  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
read  lips  as  correctly  as  one  would  like, 


because  so  many  words  look  alike  that  it 
is  only  by  noticing  the  context  of  the 
whole  sentence  that  one  can  judge  which 
word  is  used ;  still,  when  one  can't  hear 
with  one's  ears,  seeing  with  one's  ey^  is 
a  great  help  and  comfort. 


RHYTHM-WORK  IN  THE  ALABAMA  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  DEAF 

By  MARY  NEW 


A  SCHOOL  for  the  deaf,  to  the  average 
visitor,  is  "a  nine  days'  wonder,"  and, 
I  think  I  might  add,  generally  a  most 
agreeable  surprise. 

Our  visitors,  many  of  whom  have 
never  seen  deaf  children,  are  astonished 
at  the  speech,  speech-reading,  and  writ- 
ing of  the  beginners ;  they  marvel  as  they 
are  shown  the  work  in  the  successive 
grades;  and  last,  but  not  least,  comes 
their  amazement  at  the  work  with  the 
piano.  And  when  our  friends  are  kind 
enough  to  praise  the  rhythm-work  we  are 
doing,  we  wonder  if  we  might  be  excused 
for  feeling  a  tiny  bit  proud,  as  this  work 
was  started,  under  the  supervision  of 
Miss  Carrie  Henderson,  only  last  year. 

Through  The  Volta  Review  and 
through  visits  to  other  schools,  we  have 
learned  of  the  wonderful  demonstrations 
and  helpful  effects  of  rhythm-work,  and, 
while  we  down  beneath  the  Alabama 
moon  have  only  one  year's  work  to  our 
credit,  and  therefore  cannot  hope  for 
such  results  as  the  schools  with  more  ex- 
perience, still  we  do  hope  for  a  noticeable 
gain  in  the  speech  of  our  little  deaf  chil- 
dren. 

The  three  outstanding  points  of  value 
in  rhythm-work,  to  my  mind,  are  that, 
first,  it  demands  concentration;  second, 
it  calls  for  uniformity  of  muscular  move- 
ment ;  and,  third,  it  brings  out  a  natural 
continuity  of  speech.  And  these  are 
merely  the  means  to  the  end  of  develop- 
ing better  tones,  more  expression,  and  a 
more  natural  speech. 

With  our  smallest  children  the  work  is 
started  at  the  piano.  As  a  march  is 
played  they  clap  one.  two;  one,  two:  to 
4/4  time  they  also  clap  one,  two,  three, 
four,  and  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  to 


waltz  time  one,  two,  three.  After  this 
drill  they  easily  get  the  idea  of  "beating" 
time,  and  then  "marking"  time. 

As  soon  as  possible  speech  is  used  with 
the  clapping  and  beating,  and  the  chil- 
dren say: 

far     far     far     far 
far    far    far    far,  and 
far     far     far     far 

with  the  music. 

The  next  step  is  the  striking  of  hig^ 
and  low  notes.  With  the  palms  of  their 
hands  on  the  piano  and  eyes  closed,  the 
children  tell  whether  the  vibrations  felt 
are  high  or  low,  and  also  the  number  of 
chords  struck.  From  this  is  developed 
tone-work,  and,  using  middle  C,  F,  and 
C,  these  three  tones  are  placed.  It  is 
surprising  how  quickly  and  with  what 
accuracy  the  child  can  be  trained  to  have 
such  control  of  his  voice  that  he  is  able 
to  give  a  high,  low,  or  medium  tone  with 
ease. 

Following  this  are  the  syllable  drills, 
so  planned  as  to  give  continuous  work  in 
phrasing,  accenting,  and  expression 
needed  in  the  words  and  sentences  the 
children  use  every  day. 

The  circle  of  children  who  were  started 
last  year  are  now  learning  nursery 
rhymes  and  little  dances. 

To  the  onlooker,  no  doubt,  the  finished 
product  of  a  nursery-rhyme  game  seems 
quite  simple,  but  oh!  what  strenuous 
moments  are  spent,  for  instance,  in  get- 
ting "Bobby  Shafto"  safely  on  his  way 
"to  sea."  First,  there  is  drill,  individual 
and  collective,  on  the  separate  elements: 
then  miles  and  miles  of  combinations,  and 
at  last  the  little  verse  can  be  said.  Next 
conies  the  beating  time,  and  what  a  strug- 
gle it  is  to  make  the  right  word  come  on 
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the  right  beat !  After  all  this,  the  motions 
for  the  little  game  must  be  learned,  and 
finally  the  clouds  lift,  and  "Bobby  Shafto" 
is  safely  launched. 

The  children  are  so  enthusiastic  about 
the  work  that  the  time  we  spend  seems 
much  more  of  a  pleasure  than  a  task. 


and  our  painstaking  moments  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  hours  of  gain  we 
hope  they  will  find ;  for  we  believe  that 
we  have  "hitched  our  wagon  to  a  star  " 
and  trust  that  our  star  will  shine  brightiy 
along  this  one  of  the  many  paths  that 
lead  to  the  street  called  "Better  Speech  " 


THE  PHYSICAL  NATURE  OF  A  VOWEL* 

By  E.  W.  SCRIPTURE,  Ph.  D..  M.  D.f 


»T^HE  RESULTS  reported  in  the  preceding 
J-  papers  have  placed  us  in  a  position 
to  answer  the  question,  What  is  a  vowel, 
from  a  physical  point  of  view?  Both 
the  analyses  of  the  curves  and  the  experi- 
ments with  the  siren  force  us  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

A  vowel  consists  of  a  main  tone,  called 
the  voice  tone,  and  a  series  of  higher 
tones,  called  the  resonance  or  cavity 
tones.  The  voice  tone  and  the  cavity 
tones  are  quite  independent  in  pitch  of 
one  another;  any  voice  tone  can  be  ac- 
companied by  any  cavity  tones.  Thus 
it  is  possible  to  sing  any  and  all  the 
vowels  on  any  and  all  tones  of  the  voice. 
The  analyses  of  the  curves  also  show 
that  the  cavity  tones  are  quite  independ- 
ent of  one  another. 

In  its  original  form,  this  theory  was 
suggested  by  Willis,  of  Cambridge,  in 
1830,  as  the  result  of  some  experiments 
with  organ  pipes.  It  was  adversely  criti- 
cised by  Wheatstone,  who  outlined  an- 
other theory. 

This  other  theory,  known  as  the  "har- 
monic theory,"  was  adopted  and  elabo- 
rated by  Helmholtz.  It  asserts  that  the 
vocal  cords  vibrate  h"ke  strings  and  pro- 
duce a  note  consisting  of  a  fundamental 
and  overtones.  Such  a  vibration  can  be 
illustrated  by  a  vibrating  string  of  a 
piano  or  a  violin.  The  overtones  can 
readily  be  detected  by  the  ear.  If  a  piano 
string  is  struck  hard  and  left  to  vibrate, 
the  ear  readily  hears  that  the  tone  of  the 

♦  This  is  the  eighth  in  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  "Mechanism  of  Speech,"  by  Professor 
Scripture,  late  of  Yale  University,  now  of 
London. 

t  Author  of  "Elements  of  Experimental 
Phonetics,"  "The  Study  of  Speech  Curves." 
"Stuttering  and  Lisping,"  etc. 


octave  is  present  also.  A  sharp  ear  can 
also  detect  the  duodecime,  the  double 
octave,  and  even  more.  If  a  bottle  or  a 
jar  with  a  cavity  tone  the  same  as  the 
string  tone  itself,  or  the  octave,  or  the 
duodecime,  or  the  double  octave,  etc.,  is 
held  to  the  string,  it  will  sound  loudly 
It  Its  cavity  tone  is  not  the  same  as  one 
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of  the  tones  in  the  harmonic  series,  it 
will  not  respond.  This  vowel  theory  fol- 
lows of  necessity  from  the  two  supposi- 
tions,  namely,  that  the  voice  tone  is  like 
a  string  tone,  and  that  the  vowel  resona- 
tors are  like  bottles  in  having  hard  walls. 

300  400  500   600  -    800 

FIG.  2 

The  different  vowels  according  to  this 
theory  might  be  imitated  by  having 
several  bottles  of  different  pitches  ap- 
plied to  the  string.  The  vowels  would 
then  differ  in  the  relative  loudness  of  the 
different  cavity  tones.    This  may  be  illus- 
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trated  by  the  numbers  in  figure  i.  The 
top  Hne  indicates  the  relative  strengths 
of  the  overtones  in  the  string  tone  by  the 
size  of  the  figures.  For  the  vowel'  /u/ 
several  bottles  are  supposed  to  be  held  to 
the  string,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  over- 
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lones  200,  400,  600,  as  in  figure  2.  For 
/a/  a  different  set  is  applied,  so  as  to 
strengthen  mainly  the  tone  800,  as  in 
figure  3. 

This  theory  gets  into  an  insurmount- 
able difficulty  at  the  very  start.  The 
pitch  of  the  voice  tone  changes  con- 
stantly. To  imitate  this  with  a  stringed 
instrument,  the  tuner  might  be  supposed 
to  have  his  key  applied  to  the  string-peg, 
and  to  vary  the  tension  from  moment  to 
moment.  To  produce  the  same  resonance 
tones,  the  bottles  would  have  to  change 
their  tones  in  exactly  the  same  way,  by 
becoming  larger  or  smaller,  in  exact  con- 
formity to  the  string  tone. 

Moreover,  if  the  string  tone  should 
rise  through  several  octaves,  the  bottles 
would  have  to  change;  so  that  finally 
they  would  become  of  the  size  required 
for  a  quite  different  vowel.  The  bottle 
200  for  /u/  would  finally  reach  the  size 
800  for  /a/.  The  bottle  vowel  would  act- 
ually become  /a/,  whereas  in  the  human 
vowels  the  /u/  remains  /u/,  no  matter 
how  high  or  how  low  the  voice  tone  may 
be.  To  get  over  this  difficulty,  Helmholtz 
assumed  that  a  cavity  follows  one  over- 
tone for  a  while,  and  then  jumps  back 
to  a  lower  one.  How  this  can  be  done 
without  changing  the  vowel  it  is  impos- 
sible to  understand. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  follow  this 
theory  further  into  its  difficulties  and 
perplexities.  It  might  be  sufficient  sim- 
ply to  point  to  the  results  of  the  analyses 
of  the  vowel  curves  and  say  that  the 
overtone  harmonic  theory  simply  is  not 
true.  It  is  more  courteous,  however,  to 
point  out  the  origin  of  the  mistake. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  voice  tone  is 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  tone  from  a 
string,  and  that  the  vocal  resonators  have 
hard  walls,  the  harmonic  theory  is  neces- 
sarily true.  The  fault  lies  in  the  assump- 
tions. The  voice  tone  does  not  even 
remotely  resemble  a  string  tone.  As 
shown  in  the  preceding  papers,  it  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  puffs.  The  vocal 
cavities  do  not  resemble  bottles  with  hard 
walls :  thev  have  soft  walls.  These  two 
facts  alone  of  necessity  lead  to  the  in- 
harmonic puff  theory  of  the  vowels. 
Any  physicist  or  mathematician  starting 
from  these  two  facts  could  not  avoid  a 
deduction  of  this  theory,  even  if  he  had 


never  heard  a  vowel  or  seen  an  experi- 
ment or  analyzed  a  curve. 

It  is  quite  necessary  to  get  this  new 
theory  of  the  vowels  clearly  in  mind. 
The  Helmholtz  theory  has  prevailed  and 
still  prevails  in  almost  every  book  on 
physics,  physiology,  speech,  or  music. 
The  deductions  from  it  have  led  to  end- 
less wrong  teaching.  The  new  theorj* 
requires  great  changes  in  these  deduc- 
tions. 

The  forgotten  theory  of  \\'illis  was 
independently  discovered  for  German 
vowels  by  Hermann,  of  Koenigsberg,  in 
his  analyses  of  curves.  My  own  investi- 
gations have  shown  that  it  is  universally 
true  for  English  vowels.  The  results 
were  first  published  in  the  ''Studies  from 
the  Yale  Psychological  Laboratory,  1889/' 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  I,  and  in  my  "Elements  of 
Experimental .  Phonetics,"  Yale  Univer- 
sity Press,  1902.  The  theory  has  been 
verified  and  worked  out  in  detail  in  my 
"Study  of  Speech  Curves,"  Carnegie  In- 
stitution, Washington,  D.  C,  Publica- 
tion No.  44. 


PLEA  FOR  LITTLE  DEAF  CHILDREN 

^fenibcrs  of  the  Speech -Readers'  Guild  met 
in  their  new  club-house,  339  Commonwealth 
.\ venue,  for  the  first  time  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  heard  Miss  Jessie  M.  C.  Hume,  R.  X.. 
head  social  worker  at  the  Massachusetts  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  tell  about  the  needs  of  little 
deaf  children. 

Miss  Hume  spoke  of  her  special  interest  in 
partially  deaf  children,  and  of  her  determina- 
tion to  procure  better  education  for  them.  At 
present  many  attend  the  same  classes  in  the 
public  schools  as  hearing  children,  and  because 
of  their  unknown  infirmity  they  are  sometimes 
considered  stupid.  There  is  urgent  need  for 
special  classes  in  the  public  schools  for  these 
partially  deaf  children.  There  is  also  a  great 
necessity  for  a  specific  classification  of  the  deaf 
and  hard  of  hearing,  that  they  may  receive  in- 
struction suited  to  their  degree  of  deafness. 
Each  deaf  child  should  have  a  chance  to  get 
the  best  education  he  is  capable  of  acquiring. 
Totally  deaf  children  are  sent  to  special 
schools,  although  of  these  the  number  is  in- 
sufficient. All  hard-of-hearing  children  should 
be  given  at  once  an  opportunity  for  this  study. 
Lynn  is  particularly  active  in  this  important 
educational  work.  "Boston  ought  not  to  be 
behindhand  in  such  a  vital  matter,"  said  the 
speaker. — Boston   Transcript. 


A  good  speech-reader  is  a  source  of  joy  and 
inspiration  to  others. 


THE  WEARING  OF  THE  BADGE 


By  JUUET  D.  CLARK 
Cartoon  Illustration  by  Saul  N.  Kessler 


**  A  ND  THOSE   who  are   in   favor   will 


signify  it  bv  raising  their  right 
hand." 

All  over  the  room  hands  shot  up,  and 
when  the  secretary  had  completed  the 
count  it  was  found  that  56  out  of  107 
had  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

The  president  smiled  grimly. 

"I  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority and  agree  to  wear  a  badge,"  she 
said. 

Loud  applause  followed  this  announce- 
ment. When  it  had  subsided  she  con- 
tinued : 

"Will  the  defeated  minority  follow  my 
example  ?" 

A  few  assented,  but  most  of  the  51  de- 
murred.   One  rose  to  argue: 

"If  we  read  the  lips" 

But  President  Nancy  Lane  interrupted 
her. 

"No  more  of  that.  Both  sides  gave 
their  views  before  the  vote  was  taken. 
No  one  is  compelled  to  wear  the  badge. 
The  next  move  is  to  decide  on  what  form 
it  shall  take." 

"Let  it  be  an  ear,"  came  from  one 
disgp-untled  member. 

"Stuff  \t  full  of  cotton,  to  show  its  use- 
lessness,"  added  another. 

President  Lane  rapped  for  order. 

"Are  there  any  suggestions?"  she 
asked.  "Let  us  hear  what  you  have  to 
say,  Mr.  Greene." 

Philip  Greene  walked  to  the  platform, 
where  the  audience  could  see  his  mouth. 

"It  does  not  rest  with  us  to  choose  a 
badge.  We  have  voted  to  adopt  the 
international  badge  for  the  hard  of  hear- 
mg. 

"I  had  not  thought  of  that,"  said  the 
president.    "What  you  say  is  true." 

Some  members  did  not  approve. 

"Let  me  re-read  the  letter  from  the 
society  in  Germany." 

'^  'To  the  President  of  the  Society  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearim/  in  America. 

"  'Dear  Sir  or  Madam  :  I  have  been 
asked  by  our  president  to  write  you  in 
regard  to  the  adoption  of  an  international 


badge  for  the  hard  of  hearing,  which  we, 
as  well  as  similar  societies  in  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  have  adopted.  The 
badge  is  light  blue,  with  a  gold  star  in 
the  center.  It  is  made  in  the  form  of 
either  a  pin  or  a  button.  Hoping  that 
your  society  will  join  us  in  wearing  this, 
I  am, 

"  'Yours  truly, 

Frieda  Hellar, 

Secretary.' " 

The  president  folded  the  letter. 

"You  have  voted  to  wear  the  inter- 
national badge,  and  are  therefore  saved 
the  trouble  of  designing  one  for  your- 
selves," she  announced.  "I  shall  appoint 
a  committee  to  get  estimates  on  the  cost 
of  this  design.  I  suppose  the  material  is 
enamel." 

After  the  committee  was  appointed  the 
meeting  adjourned,  and  this  was  a  signal 
for  the  president's  followers  to  crowd 
around  her  and  offer  their  sympathy. 

"Well,  we  won't  cry  over  it,"  she  said. 
"Some  good  will  undoubtedly  come  of  it. 
You  will  please  me  by  wearing  the  pin." 

As  Nancy  walked  home  alone  her 
thoughts  were  half  resentful,  half 
amused. 

"Here  IVe  been  considering  myself  a 
normal  human  being  again  since  I've 
read  lips,  and  now  I'm  to  be  branded  as 
an  afflicted  one,  who  can't  take  care  of 
herself.  I'll  look  like  a  war  hero,  with 
my  badge  and  Peter's  fraternity  pin," 
she  smiled  to  herself.  "I'm  not  going  to 
tell  Peter  what  the  pin  stands  for.  He 
won't  know  which  of  my  clubs  has 
adopted  it.  Perhaps  he'll  think  it's  the 
Tennyson  Club." 

Her  thoughts  reverted  to  the  last  meet- 
nig  of  Peter  and  herself.  He  had  cer- 
tainly been  impatient  when  she  didn't 
understand  and  he  had  been  obliged  to 
repeat.  In  the  darkness  of  her  room  that 
night  she  had  pondered  the  matter. 
Would  she  be  happy  with  him  ?  Would- 
n't he  be  apt  to  grow  more  impatient 
rather  than  less  so,  after  they  were  mar- 
ried?    She   wondered   if,   after  all.   she 
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wouldn't  be  happier  with  Philip  Greene. 
He  knew  what  deafness  meant,  and  the 
snags  that  even  the  best  lip-readers  strike 
occasionally.  But  there  was  so  much 
deafness  in  his  family. 

By  the  time  sleep  overcame  her  she 
had  about  decided  to  be  an  old  maid,  but 
when  the  morning  brought  a  huge  bunch 
of  violets  and  a  dear  apologetic  note 
from  Peter,  she  believed  she'd  risk  him 
after  all. 

He  had  gone  away  immediately  on  one 
of  his  business  trips,  but  Nancy  had 
heard  from  him  daily,  and  she  knew  as 
well  as  she  knew  her  name  that  his  letter 
would  be  awaiting  her  on  the  hall  table, 
so  in  spite  of  the  badge  she  ran  up  the 
steps  and  let  herself  into  her  house  with 
a  light  heart.    The  letter  was  there. 

She  popped  into  the  library  to  speak  to 
her  mother  and  drop  a  kiss  on  her  cheek ; 
then  hurried  to  her  own  room  to  read 
Peter's  missive.  Unlike  his  usual  long 
scrawls,  this  contained  only  a  few  lines, 
and  Nancy's  face  fell  as  she  saw  it.  The 
news  it  contained  was  even  more  dis- 
appointing. Peter  would  have  to  remain 
away  another  two  weeks  at  least,  and  on 
his  return  would  sail  for  Germany  and 
be  gone  a  couple  of  months. 

"I  hate  to  be  away  from  you  so  long, 
Nancy  dear,"  he  ended,  "but  it's  a  fine 
thing  for  me  in  a  business  way  and  brings 
the  time  nearer  when  we  needn't  be  sepa- 
rated at  all." 

The  last  line  helped  a  little,  but  this 
disappointment,  coming  on  top  of  the 
afternoon's,  was  a  bit  too  much,  and 
Nancy  looked  rather  tearful  when  she 
went  down  to  dinner.  Her  father  had 
come  home  and  greeted  her  in  his  usual 
hearty  fashion. 

"Well,  how's  the  little  daughter  to- 
night, and  what's  she  been  up  to  today?" 

Nancy  poured  out  her  woes  on  her 
father's  shoulder. 

"There,  there,  dear,"  he  coaxed,  "don't 
be  so  upset  by  a  little  matter  of  wearing 
a  pin.  Why  wear  it  if  you  don't  ap- 
prove ?" 

"Oh,  I'm  in  honor  bound  to  wear  it," 
she  explained,  "because  I'm  president 
and  must  uphold  the  majority  in  their 
decision." 

"I  think  you  are  right,  dear,"  agreed 


her  mother,  "but  it  seems  a  big  mistake 
to  label  the  deafened." 

When  Peter  finally  returned,  Nancy 
was  wearing  a  round  blue  pin  with  a  star 
on  it,  and  quite  naturally  he  wanted  to 
know  what  it  was. 

"Oh,  a  society  that  I  belong  to,"  Nancy 
replied,  casually,  changing  the  subject 
immediately,  and  Peter  had  so  much  to 
tell  of  his  business  plans  and  the  hopes 
he  entertained  of  their  marriage  "next 
year"  that  he  didn't  press  her  further. 
But  a  few  evenings  later,  when  he  called, 
he  did  not  take  time  to  greet  her  before 
bursting  out : 

"You're  a  nice  one,  to  let  Philip 
Greene  wear  your  society  pin  when 
you're  wearing  my  frat  pin.  I  saw  him 
today  with  it  on/* 

Nancy's  first  impulse  was  to  remon- 
strate and  explain  that  her  pin  was  up 
on  her  cushion,  and  that  Philip  belonged 
to  the  sa^e  society;  but  on  second 
thought  she  decided  that  Peter  ought  to 
be  punished  for  doubting  her  without  so 
much  as  asking  for  an  explanation.  She 
remembered,  gleefully,  that  he  was  going 
to  Germany,  and  on  a  German  steamer. 
Let  him  wear  the  pin. 

"I'm  sorry,  Peter;  I'll  get  it  and  give 
it  to  you." 

"Well,  I  should  rather  say  you  ought 
to.    Aren't  we  engaged?" 

"Y-e-s,  I  suppose  so,"  Nancy  replied 
hesitatingly,  "but  there  are  times,  Peter, 
when  you  frighten  me  with  your  im- 
patience and  ferocity." 

"I  know,  dear,  I'm  a  brute,  the  way  I 
speak,  but  I  do  love  you." 

So  once  again  Nancy  forgave  him,  and 
when  he  came  to  bid  her  good-bye,  before 
sailing,  she  gave  him  the  pin,  fastening  it 
to  his  lapel. 

"That's  the  place  to  wear  it,"  she  ex- 
plained, smiling  mischievously  and  bring- 
ing all  her  dimples  into  play. 

Peter  thought  she  had  never  looked  so 
lovely.  Her  blue  dinner  gown  matched 
her  eyes  and  contrasted  exquisitely  with 
the  pink  in  her  cheeks.  It  was  hard  for 
him  to  leave  her,  but  the  thought  of  the 
"raise"  he  would  get  if  he  made  good  on 
this  trip  tempered  somewhat  the  sorrow 
of  parting. 

When  Peter  entered  the  dining-saloon 
for  his  first  meal  the  head  steward  cast 
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an  anxious  eye  over  him,  and  with  a  mo- 
tion indicating  to  him  to  stay  where  he 
was,  went  to  a  table  not  far  away.  After 
a  hurried  word  to  each  person  seated 
there,  and  to  the  table  steward,  he  beck- 
oned to  Peter  to  follow. 

Each  guest  nodded  as  he  seated  him- 
self, but  no  one  said  anything.  The 
steward  shoved  a  menu  in  front  of  him 
and  he  chose  his  luncheon.  Then  he 
commenced  to  survey  his  companions. 
Opposite  him  were  two  young  ladies, 
from  Chicago,  he  discovered  later,  and  a 
rather  distinguished-looking  Englishman. 
At  the  end  of  the  table,  on  Peter's  left, 
was  another  Englishman,  who  appeared 
to  be  a  companion  to  the  other,  but  of  a 
very  different  type.  He  dropped  his 
aitches  as  well  as  his  food.  On  Peter's 
right  sat  a  rather  young  girl,  and  next  to 
her  an  elderly  woman,  who  appeared  to 
be  a  relative. 

At  the  first  meal  no  one  had  much  to 
say  except  "Please  pass  this,"  or  "May  I 
trouble  you  for  that?"  but  if  it  were 
Peter  w^ho  had  to  be  addressed,  the 
speaker  first  caught  his  eye,  then  pointed 
to  the  desired  object.  At  dinner  that 
night  they  talked  more,  but  somehow 
Peter  felt  out  of  it.  Everybody  smiled 
pleasantly,  but  when  he  vouchsafed  a 
remark  it  was  always  answered  briefly 
by  "yes"  or  "no."  The  Cockney  cracked 
numerous  jokes  at  which  the  girls 
giggled  and  the  older  woman  and  the 
other  Englishman  smiled  indulgently, 
but  Peter,  who  thought  him  a  bore, 
merely  gave  him  a  rather  withering 
glance.  There  were  times  when  he 
caught  the  words  "poor  fellow,"  and  once 
he  was  quite  sure  some  one  said,  "He 
can't  gtt  It." 

"They  probably  think  I  can't  see  the 
point  to  his  poor  jokes,"  thought  Peter. 

The  next  morning  he  was  awakened 
by  a  steward  standing  over  him. 

"How'd  you  get  in,"  he  queried. 
"Wasn't  my  door  locked  ?" 

The  steward  held  up  a  bunch  of  keys. 

"Why  didn't  you  knock?"  asked  the 
mvstified  Peter. 

The  steward  only  smiled  and  went  out. 
The  same  thing  happened  every  morning. 

"Well,  perhaps  it's  the  way  thev  always 
do  it,  and  I'm  an  igrnoramus,"  mused 
Peter,   and,   not   wishing  to   parade   his 


ignorance    to    others,    he    said    nothing 
about  it. 

Peter,  who  was  a  sociable  creature,  had 
never  felt  so  lonesome  in  his  life.  Every- 
body was  kind  enough  and  invited  him 
by  pantomime  to  join  in  shuffle-board 
and  other  deck  games,  but  somehow  he 
felt  himself  an  outsider.  Nobody  zvanted 
to  talk. 

The  last  night  on  shipboard  he  dressed 
up  for  the  usual  concert.  As  he  sat  down 
to  the  dinner-table  he  overheard  the  older 
Chicago  girl  say : 

"I  suppose  he'll  go,  just  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances." 

"What  was  that  you  said  ?"  Peter  asked 
with  his  old  ferocious  manner. 

"Oh,"  she  shouted,  visibly  embarrassed, 
"everybody  presents  a  fine  appearance." 

"Yes,"  said  Peter,  who  was  in  no  pleas- 
ant mood  by  this  time. 

"You  shouldn't  have  noticed  his  dress 
suit,"  admonished  the  younger  girl. 
"You  see  he's  sensitive  about  going  where 
he  knows  he  won't — " 

A  crash  of  china  drowned  out  the  last 
word,  and  soon  afterwards  Peter  left  the 
table.  He  was  thoroughly  angry  by  this 
time. 

"What  the  devil  is  the  matter  with 
them  or  me,  anyway,"  he  asked  himself 
as  he  strode  around  the  deck. 

He  must  have  walked  a  mile  or  more 
before  he  realized  that  every  one  else  had 
gone  in.  Having  regained  his  usual 
cheerful  spirits,  he  went  to  his  state- 
room, removed  his  hat  and  coat,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  saloon  where  the  concert 
was  being  held.  The  first  number  was 
on,  so  Peter  waited  at  the  door.  As  the 
room  seemed  hot  and  stuffy,  he  had 
about  decided  to  remain  where  he  was 
when,  to  his  astonishment  and  before  he 
realized  what  was  happening,  the  head 
steward  had  escorted  him  to  an  empty 
chair  in  the  first  row. 

Peter  never  had  liked  the  bald  head, 
and,  except  when  he  escorted  Nancy,  al- 
ways chose  a  back  seat;  but  when  he 
began  to  remonstrate,  the  steward  gently 
but  firmly  pushed  him  into  the  vacant 
seat  and  departed.  A  middle-aged  lady, 
with  a  long  ear-trumpet,  who  sat  next  to 
him.  said  in  a  loud  voice, 

"I  know  exactly  how  you  feel.    I  felt 


I  >l 


''^  z   I'OLTA  REriEir 


lii.^'   vv  l^   Muxvi»    ii  \oui  A^c.  but  try  to 

^Svi  wluii  '  IVui  xhoiuvU  Iwfcck.  but 
iliv     iiv  \i    MumlK'i    couuih.M!CtrJ»    and   he 

nIk  i>ioUiW\  ihmkx  Vin  bashful,"  he 
.  iut  u»  Umuvlt 

WIku  ihc  >li4>  disked  at  H the 

lu  \i  da>.  IVici  found  himself  the  recipi- 
V  ui  o!  vill  >v>as  at'  attentions.  One  of  the 
v\ii  w.iuhiul  stewards  i>ersonally  con- 
kUuUvl  hini  io  a  cu.stoms  official,  and  his 
luKK.^K^'  ^^*^^  aniong  the  first  to  be  ex- 
.uniuid. 

••Tlu\  niu.Ht  think  Vm  some  grandee 
lK4\iliu45  incognito/*  chuckled  Peter. 
•■\h  U\Ks  should  have  abused  their  minds 
i»l  .iu>  such  idea.  What  are  you  looking 
hii  ? '  W  askcil    *'\Vhat  are  the  dutiable 

lustcail  of  replying,  the  official  drew 
a  laiK^'  black  cigar  from  his  pocket;  then 
Siiul  siuuelhing  in  German  to  another 
man,  who  produced  a  piece  of  chocolate. 

••S,iv,  can*t  any  of  them  speak  Eng- 
lish?" IVter  inquired  of  the  steward. 
"I'll  be  in  a  fine  fix  if  everybody  speaks 
licrniuu.'* 

hut  the  steward  only  walked  away, 
sasing  in  (ierman,  as  he  passed  the  cus- 
tiuus  otVicials: 

•'The  poor  fellow  wouldn't  know 
whether  you  were  speaking  German,  Eng- 
lish, or  Chinese.  Take  care  of  him." 
And  they  did. 

He  was  j)ersonally  conducted  to  his 
train  and  handed  over  to  a  guard,  who 
fumul  a  place  for  him  in  a  carriage  with 
two  tither  people.  Now  he  began  to 
think  he  was  suspected  of  being  some 
U(»torious  criminal  and  would  be  handed 

over  to  the  police  on  his  arrival  in  B . 

It  wasn't  quite  so  bad,  yet  he  felt  like  a 
prisoner,  nevertheless,  for  the  guard 
l^tive  him  into  the  custody  of  a  special 
porter  whom  he  insisted  upon  finding, 
although  many  others  stood  near  disen- 
gaged. 

iVter  followed  him  to  a  taxi,  and  be- 
fon*  getting  in  said  in  his  most  German 
hjjglish.  "Hotel  B--— ." 

*rhe  man  gave  him  a  queer  look,  but 
said  nothing. 

*'l  don't  believe  he  understood," 
thought  Peter,  as  the  cab  started;  but  he 
was  so  interested  in  the  sights  and  full 


of  the  commission  he'd  been  sent  to  exe- 
cute, that  he  followed  his  porter  into  the 
hotel  at  which  they  alighted  without 
noticing  the  name  over  the  door.  He  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  a  room,  and,  left 
alone,  surveyed  his  surroundings.  Much 
to  his  surprise,  he  read  "The  Surdus 
Hotel"  on  all  the  linen. 

"I  knew  that  man  didn't  understand 
me,"  he  said  aloud,  looking  for  a  tele- 
phone. To  his  disgust,  there  was  none ; 
so,  picking  up  his  bags,  he  descended  to 
the  office. 

"This  isn't  the  hotel  I  want.  I  asked 
to  be  taken  to  the  Hotel  B ." 

The  clerk  smiled  and  Peter  scowled. 

"Can't  anybody  here  understand  Eng- 
lish ?    I'm  going  where  they  can." 

Just  then  blue  lights  flashed  all  over 
the  lobby. 

"What's  the  idea  ?"  asked  Peter,  point- 
ing to  the  lights. 

For  answer  the  clerk  put  his  hand  to 
his  mouth  and  made  a  motion  as  if  he 
were  chewing. 

"W^ell."  said  Peter,  "Fm  starved,  so  I 

guess  ril  lunch  here,  for  no  telling  when 

ril  find  the  hotel  I  want."     He  pointed 

toward   the   dining-room  and   the   clerk 

'  nodded,  so  Peter  went  in. 

He  was  the  first  to  arrive,  and  a  waiter 
immediately  thrust  a  menu  in  German 
and  English  before  him.  Peter  pointed 
to  what  he  wanted,  and  the  waiter  de- 
parted to  fill  the  order.  Soon  other 
guests  began  to  come  in.  A  man  and  a 
woman  seated  themselves  at  a  table  next 
to  Peter's.  The  woman  drew  a  small 
ear-trumpet,  shaped  like  a  teapot,  from 
her  bag,  and  the  man  took  a  long  tin 
horn  out  of  his  pocket.  They  com- 
menced an  animated  conversation  in  Ger- 
man, to  which  Peter  listened  for  a  few 
moments ;  but,  as  he  understood  nothing, 
his  attention  wandered  to  the  people 
at  other  tables.  To  his  astonishment 
everybody  had  a  hearing  device.  There 
were  more  teapots  and  tin  horns;  there 
were  long  tubes  and  celluloid  fans,  while 
a  few  of  the  more  up-to-date  guests  were 
using  electrical  instalments.  One  large 
party  had  something  that  looked  like  an 
octopus;  from  a  central  sounding-box 
stretched  innumerable  tubes,  one  for  each 
guest. 

Instantly  there  flashed  through  Peter's 
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mind  the  verse 
put  by  Hood  into 
the  mouth  of  the 
peddler  of  ear- 
trumpets  : 

I  don't  pretend,  with 

these  horns  of 

mine. 
Like    some    in   the 

advertising  line. 
To  magnify  sounds 

on  such  marvel- 
ous scales 
That  the  sounds  of 

a  cod   seem  as 

largeasawhale*s. 
There  was  Mrs. 

So  very  deaf 

That  she  might 
have  worn  a  per- 
cussion cap 

And  been  knocked 
on  the  head  with- 
out hearing  a 
snap. 

Well.  I  sold  her  a 
horn,  and  the  very 
next  day 

She  heard  from  her 
husband  in  Bot- 
any Bay. 

"Well    what 
have   I   struck 

now?"  said  Peter  half  aloud.  "Every- 
body in  Germany  must  be  either  deaf  or 
dumb." 

Before  he  had  recovered  from  his  sur- 
prise, a  man  seated  himself  across  the 
table.  He  bowed  slightly,  then  suddenly 
a  broad  grin  spread  over  his  face,  and  he 
stretched  his  arm  across  the  table  and 
shook  Peter's  hand  like  an  old  friend,  at 
the  same  time  pointing  to  the  pin  on 
Peter's  lapel,  and  to  a  similar  one  on  his 
own  coat. 

Peter  stared  for  a  moment,  speechless ; 
then  the  whole  thing  dawned  on  him.  At 
first  he  scowled,  then  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh,  which  .shook  him  from  head  to 
foot.  The  man  opposite  looked  hurt,  the 
people  at  the  next  table  looked  scared, 
and  Peter  left  the  room  without  waiting 
for  his  luncheon. 

Going  out  to  the  office,  he  looked  for 
his  bags,  but  they  were  not  where  he  had 
left  them.  When  he  indicated  what  he 
wanted  the  clerk  pointed  upward. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  any- 
way?" bawled  Peter,  not  caring  whether 
or  not  he  was  understood,  as  long  as  he 
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could  vent  his 
rage  on  someone. 
"I  don't  want  to 
stay  here.  I'm 
not  deaf.  Get 
somebody  who 
can  speak  Eng- 
lish and  you'll 
see." 

The  clerk  point- 
ed to  Peter's  pin. 
''That's  not 
mine,"  he  shout- 
ed, snatching 
the  pin  off  and 
thrusting  it  into 
his  pocket.  "It 
belongs  to  a  deaf 
friend.  I  tell 
you  I  can  hear 
perfectly.  Get 
my  bags  at  once." 
At  last  they 
were  produced 
and  Peter  left  the 
hotel,  refusing 
the  aid  of  port- 
ers and  pages 
who  gazed  after 
him  sorrowfully,  as  if  he  were  a  lost  soul 
He  hailed  a  taxi,  said  "Hotel  B — 
which  the  chauffeur  repeated,  and 
jumped  in. 

"That  was  a  mean  trick  for  Nancy  to 
play  on  me,"  he  reflected  as  he  drove 
along.  "She's  spoiled  half  the  pleasure 
of  my  trip  and  made  me  no  end  of 
trouble.  Why  didn't  she  explain  that 
Philip  Greene  belonged  to  the  same  so- 
ciety?" Then  he  remembered  how  he 
had  reproached  her.  "Of  course,  I  acted 
like  a  boor,  and  accused  her  without 
asking  for  an  explanation.  After  all,  I 
guess  I  jolly  well  deserved  it.  The  little 
minx!"  He  chuckled,  as  he  recalled 
Nancy's  words  when  she  put  the  pin  on 
his  lapel,  and  he  was  still  thinking  of  her 
when  his  cab  drew  up  before  rather  a 
palatial-looking  hotel. 

"Some  inn  the  firm  puts  one  up  at," 
thought  Peter,  as  he  strode  into  the  lobby 
and  up  to  the  desk.  "Thank  heaven, 
nobody  here  will  think  I'm  deaf." 

But  he  reckoned  without  his  pin.  As 
he  passed  two  men  seated  in  the  lobby 
smoking,  one  remarked  to  the  other  : 
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**There's  that  deaf  fellow  who  came 
over  on  the  steamer  with  me/* 

**How'ci  you  find  out  he  was  deaf?  1 
thought  you  kept  to  yourself  during  that 
voyage,"  replied  his  companion,  who  was 
a  German. 

"I  did,  but  I  couldn't  help  seemg  a  pm 
he  wore.  My  deaf  sister  wears  a  similar 
one.    It's  a  society  they  all  belong  to  in 

America.*' 

"Oh,  yes,  we  have  the  same  here. 
Everybody  knows  the  meaning  of   that 

label."  ^  ,        ^. 

After  Peter  had  made  sure  that  nis 
room  had  a  telephone,  as  well  as  a  bath, 
he  hastened  to  the  dining-room  to  try 
again  for  a  meal.  The  room  was  crowded 
and  the  tables  were  placed  closer  together 
than  usual.  The  two  men  who  had  dis- 
cussed him  were  seated  at  a  table  in  a 
comer  next  to  the  one  to  which  he  was 
ushered.  They  were  talking  earnestly  in 
English,  but  as  Peter  sat  down  one  stop- 
ped abruptly.  ^ 
.     "Go  on,"  said  his  companion.    "Didn  t 

I  tell  you  he's  deaf  ?" 

Peter  heard  him  and  was  going  to  deny 
it,  when  something  about  the  looks  of  the 
men  and  the  furtive  glances  they  gave 
him  as  he  sat  down  made  him  suspicious, 
and  his  young  and  adventurous  soul  had 
visions  of  unearthing  a  plot. 

"Perhaps  they  are  Bolsheviks,"  he 
thought,  and  was  prepared  to  hear  some 
international  plot  to  blow  up  the  world, 
for  undoubtedly  one  man  was  an  Ameri- 
can and  the  other  a  German :  but  he  was 
not  prepared  to  hear  his  own  firm  men- 
tioned, and  alt^iost  gave  himself  away. 

Searching  through  his  pockets  in  an 
apparently  aimless  fashion,  he  drew  out 
a  number  of  things,  among  them  the  pin, 
which  he  purposely  dropped,  and,  stoop- 
ing, quickly  pinned  it  to  his  lapel,  for  he 
wanted  the  waiter  to  help  him  carry  out 
his  ruse. 

The  men  spoke  so  low  that  he  couldn't 
get  a  connected  sentence,  but  he  caught 
"dyestuflfs"  and  "formula."  "—  better 
than    yours,"    from    the    American,   and 

" —    office    tomorrow,"    from    the 

German.  Peter  felt  certain  that  the 
American  was  one  of  his  firm's  represen- 
tatives whorn  he  had  never  met,  but  he 
knew  the  name  of  every  man  of  any  im- 
portance on  the  firm's  books.    He  ordered 


a  "quick  lunch"  and  finished  before  the 
other  men.  Without  appearing  to  hurry, 
he  walked  to  the  office  desk,  removing 
the  pin  as  he  went.  Very  casually  he 
glanced  over  the  register. 

Yes.  there  was  the  man — "James 
Fingle,  Milwaukee,  Wis." 

Peter  recognized  him  as  a  man  em- 
ployed in  the  firm's  laboratory.    Calling 

a  cab,  he  hastened  to  his  firm's  B 

office,  and,  after  making  himself  known, 
told  the  manager  what  he  had  learned. 

There  was  great  excitement  that  day 
and  the  next,  and  it  was  a  tired  but 
triumphant  Peter  who  wrote  a  long  letter 
the  next  evening,  which  was  duly  re- 
ceived some  ten  days  later  by  Miss  Nancy 
Lane.  This  time  she  didn't  wait  to  reach 
the  seclusion  of  her  own  room  before 
reading  it,  but  sat  right  down  in  the  hall. 
She  smiled  as  she  read : 

Dearest  Xancy:  You  liule  minx!  What 
do  you  mean  by  putting  one  over  on  me  like 
that?  Oh,  yes,  undoubtedly  I  deserved  it,  and 
I  humbly  ask  your  forgiveness. 

Really,  Nancy,  I  was  pretty  angry  at  first ; 
then  I  realized  it  was  my  own  fault,  and  your 
quick-wittedness  amused  me.  All  of  which  you 
have  already  guessed,  knowing  this  hot-headed 
fellow  as  you  do.  But  you'll  be  rather  sur- 
prised, I  imagine,  when  I  tell  you  that  Fm  glad 
you  did  it.  Yes,  glad!  That  little  pin  (and 
incidentally  Xancy  Lane)  has  done  me  and  my 
company  a  mighty  good  turn.  It  all  happened 
as  follows : 

A  man  who  came  over  on  the  same  steamer 
saw  the  pin  and  naturally  thought  I  was  deaf 
(so  did  everybody  else,  from  captain  to  stoker, 
but  ril  wait  till  I  get  home  to  tell  you  about 
that).  He  turned  out  to  be  a  worker  in  our 
laboratory  in  Milwaukee,  but  we  had  never 
happened  to  meet.  He  stopped  at  this  hotel, 
and  at  luncheon  yesterday  was  seated  with  a 
German  man  next  to  me.  Thinking  I  couldn't 
hear,  they  talked  business,  and  my  man  offered 
to  sell  our  dye  formula  to  a  German  company. 
I  reported  the  matter  to  the  office,  and  with 
the  aid  of  private  detectives  we  caught  the  men 
in  the  act.  with  the  result  that  they  now  have 
plenty  of  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  error  of  their 
ways,  while  Peter  Filmore  has  saved  his  firm 
from  ruin  and  has  been  promised  $5,000  a 
year!  Do  you  think  we  can  manage  on  that 
without  starving? 

Please  say  "y<^s,"  dear.  Don't  be  afraid. 
You  will  find  me  a  ver>'  different  Peter  when 
I  return,  for  my  little  experience  has  taught 
me  a  lot  about  what  it  must  mean  to  be 
deafened,  and  I'll  be  more  understanding  here- 
after. It  would  do  some  other  hearing  people 
good  to  wear  the  pin  for  a  week  or  two. 

But  T  don't  approve  of  your  wearing  it.  and 
T  think  any  deafened  person  is  foolish  to  do 
so.     What  do  you  need  a  pin  for.  with  your 
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skill  at  reading  lips?  If  you  had  been  on  my 
ship  without  it,  you  would  have  so  charmed 
everybody  before  they  found  out  you  couldn't 
hear  that  it  wouldn't  have  made  any  difference 
whether  you  could  or  not,  whereas  if  you'd 
worn  it  they  wouldn't  have  given  you  a  chance 
to  show  whether  you  had  any  charm  or  humor 
or  sense  either,  for  that  matter.  I  was  hardly 
permitted  to  think  for  myself.  Everything  was 
done  for  me,  but  nobody  talked. 

Where  did  the  idea  originate?  Right  here, 
I'll  wager.  It  sounds  like  German  efficiency. 
Why,  there's  not  a  porter,  conductor,  hotel 
clerk,  newsboy,  or  anybody  who  doesn't  know 
what  that  badge  stands  for.  They  mean  to  be 
kind,  but  it's  just  the  everlasting  machine — ^no 
chance  to  stand  on  your  own  feet — ^which  I've 
heard  you  say  is  what  deafened  people  need 
to  learn  most  of  all. 


You  can't  wear  that  pin  when  you're  my 
wife! 

I  miss  you,  so  please  write  often  to  your 
devoted  PETER. 

P.  S. — I  expect  to  be  home  by  the  end  of 
April.  If  you  want  to  make  me  perfectly 
happy,  cable  the  date  of  our  wedding. 

And  she  did. 

[Editorial  Note. — A  year  ago,  when 
the  matter  of  wearing  a  pin  (to  enable 
oneself  to  be  recognized  by  other  lip- 
readers,  not  by  the  public  at  large)  was 
being  discussed  in  The  Volta  Review, 
we  advocated  it.  We  hasten  to  remark 
that  we  have  nothing  more  to  say!] 


THE  SCX:iALIZED  RECITATION* 

Its  Application  to  the  Deaf 

By  SADIE  1.  OWENS 


TODAY  we  may  say  that  nothing  worth 
while  is  standing  still.  Educational 
methods  are  changing.  In  the  elementary 
school  we  are  done  with  pouring  in;  we 
are  not  drawing  out  as  we  did.  In  fact, 
we  are  doing  less,  the  child  more. 

Today  we  center  on  his  development, 
not  in  a  straight  .line,  but  in  a  well- 
rounded  way,  which  fits  him  to  take  his 
place  in  society.  No  child  can  adjust 
himself  for  his  best  good  in  the  world's 
doings  unless  he  has  been  trained  to  be 
active  as  he  has  come  along.  He  must 
learn  to  be  self-reliant,  and  we  must  seek 
the  method  that  will  best  give  him 
strength  to  become  so.  Then  that 
strength  must  be  used.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  teacher  who  was  returning  in  June 
with  her  trunk  heavy  laden  with  the 
year's  accumulation.  The  expressman 
seemed  unable  to  handle  it  alone,  but  the 
mother,  who  was  standing  near,  spoke 
up:  "Julia,  help  him;  if  you  don't  use 
your  strength,  you  won't  have  it." 

We  hear  much  of  the  socialized  recita- 
tion, that  form  of  recitation  in  which  the 
child  takes  the  center  of  the  stage  and 
the  teacher  remains  in  the  background. 
We  have  all,  no  doubt,  visited  the  mod- 
em upper-grade  class-room  and  listened 
to  the  children  conducting  their  own  les- 

*  Presented  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers* 
Association,  Milwaukee,  November,  1920. 


son.  We  found  them  greatly  interested 
and  getting  fine  results,  while  the  teacher, 
though  controlling  the  events  of  the  hour, 
kept  herself  more  as  a  judge  than  a 
leader.  We  hear  from  many  sides  that 
the  socialized  recitation  is  proving  prac- 
tical, especially  in  such  subjects  as  his- 
tory, geography,  and  reading. 

But  what  of  its  application  to  the  deaf? 
How  are  children  who  do  not  naturally 
take  the  initiative  going  to  conduct  a  reci- 
tation with  benefit  to  themselves?  How 
are  we  to  teach  them  to  ask  the  significant 
question?  Is  the  socialized  recitation 
practical  for  children  who  do  not  hear? 

Any  subject  that  falls  naturally  into 
topical  form  readily  adapts  itself  to  so- 
cialized recitation.  Take  geography,  for 
instance.  In  the  upper  grades  I  do  not 
use  the  question-and-answer  method  in 
developing  a  new  region.  We  take  it  up 
under  these  heads :  location,  climate,  sur- 
face, industries,  products,  cities,  etc. 
Each  becomes  a  unit  by  itself,  though  all 
are  interdependent.  As  new  topics  are 
developed,  the  ones  previously  studied 
are  reviewed,  until  the  whole  is  covered. 
The  work  is  then  taken  home  for  further 
stiidy,  and  the  children  are  told  to  bring 
back  good  questions. 

With  a  class  just  beginning,  I  get 
"How  is  the  climate?"  "How  is  the  sur- 
face?" "What  are  the  industries?"  and  I 
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am  pleased  indeed  if  I  get  as  good  ques- 
tions as  that  from  all.  We  then  take 
"How  is  the  climate?"  and  I  ask  them  to 
try  to  ask  the  same  question  in  different 
ways,  working  for  "What  can  you  tell 
me  of  the  climate  of  the  region  ?"  "What 
can  you  say  of  the  climate?''  "How  does 
the  climate  of  this  region  compare  with 
the  climate  of  (name  some  region  previ- 
ously studied)  ?"    "Why?'* 

From  "What  are  the  industries?"  we 
ask  "Is  agriculture  an  important  indus- 
try?" or,  "Is  agriculture  the  chief  indus- 
try?" "Why?"  or,  "Why  not?"  as  the 
case  may  be.  "What  are  the  agricultural 
products?"  or,  "Name  the  agricultural 
products."  What  can  you  say  of  min- 
ing?" and  so  on. 

Besides  being  a  review,  it  begins  to  be 
a  game,  from  the  time  they  go  home  to 
work  out  their  questions.  The  game 
spirit  is  even  more  in  evidence  when  they 
learn  the  questions,  which  are  the  results 
of  their  own  work  (though  I  must  admit 
much  guided  by  another),  and  look  for- 
ward to  being  chosen  as  the  leader,  of 
whom  the  questions  are  to  be  asked. 

I  am  often  given  some  surprise  in  the 
form  that  the  children's  initiative  takes. 
For  example:  If  the  class  does  not  put 
questions  fast  enough,  the  leader  some- 
times turns  upon  them  with  one  of  her 
own.  One  day  we  were  having  a  lesson 
of  this  kind  with  a  visitor  present.  A 
child  was  writing  at  the  board  and  our 
guest  let  her  gaze  wander  to  the  written 
work,  but  only  for  a  moment,  for  she 
was  commanded,  "Please  look  at  me!" 
before  the  child  speaking  would  go  on. 

With  the  hearing,  the  questions  are 
quick  and  spontaneous;  with  the  deaf, 
basic  questions  must  be  given  and  learned 
as  part  of  language-teaching.  The  so- 
cialized recitation  then  furnishes  the  op- 
portunity for  their  application.  In  his- 
tory and  reading,  an  even  better  chance 
is  given  for  applying  the  questions  that 
belong  to  the  deaf  language  forms.  Not 
always  must  they  ask  "Why?"  but  "For 
what  reason?"  "What  was  his  motive?" 
With  what  aim  did  he  do  so  and  so?" 
What  was  his  purpose  in  doing  that?" 
and  so  on.  The  leader  is  taught  to  reject 
a  "baby"  question,  as  it  is  called.  The 
standards  are  high  when  the  responsi- 
bility is  in  their  own  hands.  No  question 
must  be   repeated   by   another;   the  lip- 


reading  must  be  done  by  all — not  by  the 
leader  alone. 

I  believe,  however,  that  this  form  of 
class-work  must  not  be  overdone.  We 
want  the  child  active,  but  not  to  suit  our 
fancy  or  to  take  away  from  him  any  of 
the  advantages  of  a  teacher's  instruction. 
And  so  it  seems  to  me  this  form  of  work 
must  largely  be  the  summary  of  any 
whole  taught,  combining  drill  and  game- 
that  his  interest  may  not  be  lost.  I  feel 
that  the  socialized  recitation  then  has  a 
real  value  with  the  deaf  child,  inasmuch 
as  it  makes  him  forget  himself,  as  he  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  game  in  which  he 
must  do  well  to  hold  his  place,  and  which 
unconsciously  is  helping  him  to  express 
himself  more  freely  and  naturally,  as  he 
uses  the  forms  he  has  acquired?  Is  not 
this  one  of  the  great  aims  in  our  work  ? 

A   REVIEW   OF   DR.   R.   O.  JOHNSONS 

REPORT 

Standardization — Efficiency — Heredity :  Schools 
for  the  Deaf.  By  Richard  Otto  Johnson, 
A.  M.,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the 
Indiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Indian- 
apolis. 262  pages,  6x9.  Illustrations  and 
graphs. 

This  is  a  report  of  the  special  committee  on 
standardization  and  efficiency  of  schools  for 
the  deaf,  Mr.  Johnson  being  the  chairman  of 
said  committee.  It  embodies  not  only  the 
work  of  five  years  of  research  on  the  part  of 
the  chairman,  but  also  valuable  excerpts  from 
allied  literature.  It  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  education  of  the 
deaf. 

Some  opinions  expressed  by  well-known 
superintendents  of  schools  for  the  deaf  are  as 
follows : 

"It  marks  an  epoch  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf  with  far-reaching  effect." 

"If  Dr.  Johnson  never  has  anything  more  to 
do  with  the  teaching  of  the  deaf,  he  has  al- 
ready left  an  imperishable  monument." 
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HOW  TO  IDENTIFY  HIM 

An  agitated  woman  burst  into  a  police  sta- 
tion in  Chicago  not  long  ago  with  this  an- 
nouncement : 

"My  husband  has  been  threatening  to  drown 
himself  for  some  time,  and  he's  been  missing 
for  two  days.  I  want  to  have  the  river  drag- 
ged." 

"Is  there  anything  peculiar  about  him  by 
which  he  could  be  recognized  if  we  should  find 
the  body?"  asked  the  inspector. 

For  a  moment  the  woman  hesitated  and 
seemed  at  a  loss.  Then  a  look  of  relief  came 
to  her  face,  and  she  replied : 

**Why,  yes;  he's  deaf!" — Harpers  Magazine. 


KEEP  THE  NOSE  CLEAN  AND  FREE  FROM  OBSTRUCTIONS 


PART  III 

By  FRED  DE  LAND 


THIS  IS  the  third  and  final  section  of  a 
contribution  on  the  subject  of  the 
possibilities  of  loss  of  hearing  inherent 
in  the  so-called  "common  cold."  Each  of 
these  three  sections  was  written  for  the 
laity,  not  for  the  profession;  written  in 
thehope  of  presenting  the  close  interre- 
lation existing  between  the  ear,  the  nose, 
and  the  throat;  written  to  shovv  how 
easily  the  germs  of  infectious  diseases 
may  find  lodgment  in  tonsils  or  adenoid 
tissue  and  from  thence  carry  on  a  cam- 
paign of  destruction.  To  prevent  the  ex- 
istence and  increase  of  bad  germs  is  the 
vital  problem;  the  secondary  problem  is 
how  to  control  bad  germs  after  an  infec- 
tious disease  has  begun  to  spread  in  a 
community.  Both  are  problems  that 
parents  must  do  their  part  in  helping  to 

solve. 

Some  parents  may  be  inclined  to  evade 
the  moral  responsibility  of  doing  their 
share  in  keeping  a  community  free  from 
infectious  diseases,  on  the  specious  plea 
that  others  will  not  help.  If  an  infec- 
tious disease  does  cause  deaths,  such  par- 
ents should  not  complain  if  they  are  the 
recipients  of  a  pitiless  public  exposure. 
Occasionally  parents  are  found  who 
offer,  as  an  excuse  for  failure  to  co-oper- 
ate, a  lack  of  medical  knowledge.  When 
there  is  the  slightest  possibility  of  an  in- 
vasion of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  other 
infectious  diseases,  the  only  knowledge 
that  the  mother  needs  for  taking  prompt 
and  wise  action  is  that  a  sore  throat  or  a 
dry,  distressing  cough  in  a  child  are  im- 
portant danger  signals,  and  that  the 
wisest  possible  action  is  to  isolate  the 
child,  call  a  physician  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  follow  his  instructions. 

As  a  rule,  the  bad  germs  of  the  dread 
diseases  of  childhood  gain  entrance  to 
the  human  system  through  the  mouth  or 
the  nose,  and  find  a  breeding  place  in  the 
soft,  warm,  moist  tissues  of  tonsil  or 
adenoid.  In  other  words,  bad  germs 
often  begin  their  destructive  work  in  the 
throat,  and  there  multiply  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  a  million  in  each  twentv-four 


hours.  Thus,  on  the  first  indication  of  a 
sore  throat  in  a  child,  do  not  rely  on 
home-made  remedies,  but  call  a  regular 
physician  w^ithout  delay. 

Yes,  the  writer  believes  in  the  power 
of  prayer  and  in  the  possibility  of  divine 
healing — but  after  the  physician  has  been 
called.  If  a  mother  finds  that  her  child 
has  a  sore  throat,  it  may  prove  helpful 
to  the  mother  to  ask  for  divine  guidance, 
and  to  petition  for  the  power  of  divine 
healing  to  be  exercised  in  the  child's  case, 
provided  the  prayers  are  offered  after  the 
child  has  been  isolated  and  a  competent 
physician  called.  If  the  instructions  of 
the  physician  are  strictly  obeyed,  the 
credit  may  be  given  to  divine  healing. 
The  writer  believes  that  the  Heavenly 
Father  will  do  His  share,  if  we  will  only 
do  ours.  That  the  prayer  of  the  right- 
eous is  mighty  to  prevail,  is  granted.  Yet 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a 
civic  righteousness — the  golden  rule  of 
communal  welfare — as  well  as  a  spiritual 
righteousness,  and  the  Heavenly  Father 
may  look  with  as  kindly  favor  on  the  in- 
dividual working  for  the  betterment  of 
the  health  conditions  of  a  community  as 
upon  individual  effort  to  win  converts  to 
a  creed. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  ear? 
Specialists  state  that  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  cases  of  acquired  loss  of 
hearing  are  due  to  diseases  of  the  middle 
ear,  and  that  the  larger  number  of  these 
cases  have  their  origin  in  infectious  dis- 
eases or  in  abnormal  conditions  in  the 
nasal  passageways  or  in  the  naso-pharyn- 
geal  region.  We  are  apt  to  think  of 
hearing  and  of  breathing  as  simple  pro- 
cesses, requiring  little  or  no  attention,  as 
they  appear  to  function  almost  auto- 
matically ;  yet  both  hearing  and  breathing 
are  not  only  complex  processes,  but  are 
closely  interrelated.  Thus,  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  normal  functioning  of  one 
may  seriously  interfere  with  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  other.  The  foolish 
belief  prevails  among  the  shiftless  that  a 
running  ear  will  heal  itself,  and  that  a 
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A  BIRTHDAY  PARTY  AT  THE  BOSTON 
MOLLER-WALLE  SCHOOL 

I  wish  that  all  the  readers  of  The  Volta 
Review  might  have  attended  our  birthday  party 
on  January  12  in  honor  of  Miss  Martha  E. 
Bruhn.  But  with  all  due  respect  to  said  read- 
ers, I  doubt  if  we  could  then  have  had  the  per- 
fectly beautiful  time  that  we  did,  for  this  was 
strictly  a  "family  affair" — a  big  family,  too,  for 
the  room  was  crowded  with  the  teachers  and 
pupils.  It  was  lacking  in  only  one  particular,  a 
Particular  spelt  with  a  capital  P,  for  it  stood 
for  the  presence  of  our  beloved  teacher,  whom 
we  so  greatly  missed.  But  who  can  say  that 
she  was  not  really  present?  More  than  one  of 
us  spoke  of  her  as  "Our  Invisible  Guest,"  and, 
indeed,  no  one  can  enter  the  schoolroom, 
even  with  Miss  Bruhn  so  far  away,  but  what 
one  feels  her  influence  and  inspiration  right 
there. 

Some  of  you  may  not  know  that  Miss  Bruhn 
is  now  abroad,  lecturing  and  collecting  fresh 
material  to  use  in  the  school  upon  her  return 
in  March.  In  her  absence  her  cloak  has  fallen 
on  the  shoulders  of  Miss  Helen  N.  Thomas, 
who  follows  in  her  footsteps  with  both  efficiency 
and  originality.  It  was  she  who  planned  this 
party.  Upon  entering  the  room  our  eyes  first 
caught  Miss  Bruhn's  picture  on  a  table,  in  the 
center  of  which  was  a  large  birthday  cake, 
adorned  with  lighted  pink  candles.  Upon  the 
desk  were  roses,  beside  which  was  a  birthday 
letter,  full  of  loving  good  wishes  to  Miss 
Bruhn.  Every  one  of  us  signed  it  and  among 
the  names  was  that  of  our  special  guest.  Miss 
Bruhn's  first  pupil. 

The  festivities  began  with  a  "personality 
game,"  each  of  us  being  tagged  on  the  back 
with  the  name  of  some  famous  character.  The 
writer  had  the  signal  honor  of  representing  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell!  After  much  fun 
with  this  entertainment  we  had  a  lip-reading 
authors'  game,  Miss  Thomas  reading  familiar 
quotations  from  the  poets,  the  authors  of 
which  we  must  guess,  and  then,  after  this  con- 
test, we  each  drew  on  the  blackboard  an  illus- 
tration of  one  of  the  foregoing  quotations, 
arousing  much  merriment  and  sharpening  our 
wits  to  discover  to  which  it  referred.  It  was 
now  time  for  refreshments,  the  cutting  of  the 
delicious  cake,  the  passing  of  fancy  crackers 
and  candy,  and  the  serving  of  "prohibition 
punch,"  which  was  "just  as  good;  yes,  better!" 
Then,  standing  in  a  circle,  we  each  and  all 
drank  a  toast  to  Miss  Bruhn — "God  bless 
her!"  This  was  followed  by  a  second  toast  to 
Miss  Thomas,  after  which  we  "fell  to"  and  did 
great  justice  to  the  viands.  Thus  ended  our 
happy  day. 


are  held  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings  four 
times  each  week.  The  League  now  has  educa- 
tional, employment,  and  welfare  departments. 
If  you  are  deafened,  some  one  or  all  of  these 
benefits  would  be  yours  by  joining  the  League. 


THE  JERSEY  CITY  LEAGUE 

The  Jersey  City  League  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing  is  a  new  organization.  In  the  words 
of  its  president,  it  is  a  "going  concern."  Dr. 
Talbot  Chambers  has  done  wonders  in  organ- 
izing this  League  and  through  his  efforts  the 
organization  has  an  excellent  teacher  paid  by 
the  Board  of  Education.     Lip-reading  classes 


A  NEW  CLUB :  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

The  Cleveland  Lip-Readers'  Club,  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  some  time,  has  been  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  under  the 
name  of  The  Lip-Readers'  Club  of  Cleveland, 
The  officers  are:  President,  Miss  Louise 
Howell;  Vice-President,  Mr.  E.  H.  Leutner; 
Secretary,  Mr.  F.  W.  Steinhilper;  Assistant 
Secretary,  Miss  Verne  E.  Arter;  Treasurer, 
Miss  Aria  Riley.  Permanent  quarters  for  the 
club  have  not  been  selected,  but  it  is  expected 
that  suitable  arrangements  will  soon  be  made 
for  the  same,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  club  will  be  a  successful  one. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  club  is  formed, 
as  stated  in  the  articles  of  incorporation,  are 
as  follows : 

(i)  To  promote  a  wide-spread  interest  in 
the  study  of  lip-reading. 

(2)  To  create  a  center  for  the  hard-of-hear- 
ing,  affording  those  so  handicapped  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  together  at  a  common  point, 
where,  by  practise  in  the  art  of  lip-reading,  the 
members  of  said  corporation  and  others  simi- 
larly handicapped  may  be  enabled  more  fully  to 
enjoy  association  with  their  fellow-men,  and 
thus  add  to  their  happiness,  relieve  their  isola- 
tion, and  increase  their  economic  efficiency. 

(3)  To  be  an  active  instrument  of  helpful- 
ness to  the  hard-of-hearing,  in  every  possible 
way. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  LEAGUE 

The  League  is  growing,  and  hopes  soon  to 
have  a  home  of  its  own.  Its  aims  for  1921  are : 
More  members,  better  lip- readers,  more  socia- 
bility, more  funds,  a  home,  more  people  helped 
to  employment.  At  a  recent  meeting  officers 
were  elected  as  follows :  President,  Miss  Mao' 
E.  Rice ;  Vice-President,  Miss  Augusta  Senter ; 
Secretary,  Miss  Daisy  M.  Way;  Treasurer. 
Mr.  Samuel  H.  French.  For  the  present  the 
League's  address  is:  603  Story  Building,  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Wright  correspondence  course  for 
mothers  is  evidently  proving  helpful.  A  lady 
in  the  Middle  West  writes:  "My  only  lament 
is,  *Why,  why,  why  did  we  not  know  of  all 
these  things  years  ago?*  How  much  it  would 
have  meant  to  us  then,  and  how  much  easier 
it  would  have  made  our  problem  now !" 


Do  you  realize  the  difference  that  early  mas- 
tery of  speech-reading  will  make? 


Speech-reading   "turns    a   physical   handicap 
into  a  mental  achievement." 
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"/  hold  ev€ry  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession,  from  the  which,  as  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive  counte 
stance  and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavor  themselves,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a  help  and  ornament 
thereunto/* — Bacon. 
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EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  AUSTRALIAN  LIP-READER 

By  E.  M.  B. 
Cartoon  Illustration  by  Saul  N.  Keasler 


VERY  FEW  people  who  have  normal 
hearing  can  realize  how  hard  it  is  to 
be  deaf  and  to  be  cut  off  from  the  joys 
of  conversation  and  companionship;  in 
truth,  the  majority  of  people  are  quite 
contented  to  go  through  life  regarding 
"the  deaf"  either  as  utter  bores  or  as 
ceaseless  subjects  for  mirth  and  jokes. 
When  a  lame  or  a  blind  man  stumbles, 
the  S)mipathies  of  all  the  onlookers  are 
with  him,  but  when  an  unfortunate  deaf 
person  makes  an  incorrect  or  stupid  re- 
ply, the  whole  world  rocks  with  laughter 
and  thinks  the  mistake  a  ripping  joke. 

However,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
laughed  at  or  of  being  thought  an  utter 
fool,  it  is  better  for  one  with  this  in- 
firmity to  join  as  much  as  possible  in  gen- 
eral conversation  than  to  sit  in  silence 
and  try  to  look  grateful  for  the  occa- 
sional crumb  of  conversation  which  one 
more  kindly  than  the  others  may  chance 
to  throw  at  him. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  people  believe 
that  those  who  are  deaf  are  solely  inter- 
ested in  one  subject,  viz.,  the  weather? 
It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  see  one  of 
a  group  of  people,  who  are  merrily  chat- 
ting and  laughing  together,  suddenly  turn 
to  an  unfortunate  onlooker  and  remark 
slowly  and  distinctly,  "Beautiful  weather, 
is  it  not?"  and  then  return  to  the  others 
with  an  only  too-evident  air  of  having  ac- 
complished a  gracious  and  kindly  act. 

However,  with  my  own  personal  ex- 
periences as  a  successful  "lip-reader'*  I 


can  safely  affirm  that,  with  a  sense  of 
humor  and  a  knowledge  of  lip-reading, 
it  is  quite  possible  even  for  one  blessed 
with  this  wretched  infirmity  to  enjoy 
himself,  and  to  get  more  than  quite  a 
fair  share  of  fun  and  enjoyment  out  of 
life  by  watching  the  lips  of  those  around 
him.  The  conversation  one  sees  in  the 
trams  alone  are  often  a  pure  joy  to  a  deaf 
person.  How  well  I  remember  one  little 
incident  on  a  Chapel  Street  tram.  Two 
immensely  stout  women,  both  dressed  in 
obviously  new  mourning  of  the  deepest 
black,  profusely  overtrimmed  with  crape 
and,  alas!  sadly  spotted  with  remnants 
of  their  last  few  meals,  seated  themselves 
in  the  tram  and.  after  mopping  their 
streaming  faces — it  was  a  roasting  sum- 
mer day — one  turned  to  the  other  and 
said: 

"Now  that  pore  dear  Pa  is  gone,  wot 
do  you  think  Fm  goin'  to  do?  I'm  going 
to  pack  up  'is  dress  does  and  send  them 
to  the  pore  Belgians !" 

Visions  of  what  "pore  dear  Pa''  must 
have  been  like  flashed  through  my  mind, 
and  for  fear  of  disgracing  myself  by 
laughing  I  resolutely  turned  away  from 
the  temptation  of  watching  the  rest  of 
the  conversation. 

Another  time  I  got  into  a  Toorak  tram, 
dressed  in  a  clean  white  linen  coat  and 
skirt,  which  I  had  washed  and  ironed  my- 
self that  morning  before  breakfast.  Two 
working  women,  dressed  in  very  dirty 
and  crushed  summer  frocks,  sat  opposite 
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to  me,  and  one 
of  them  cast  her 
eye  over  me,  and 
then  remarked  to 
lier  friend: 

"Don'  that  wite 
coat  and  skirt 
look  nice  ?" 

The  other  gave 
me  a  vindictive 
glance  and  said 
sourly : 

■'Oh,  yes!  but 
it's  all  right  for 
'er;  she  don' 
'ave  to  do  it  up 
"erself." 

It  was  truly 
hard  for  me  to 
refraili  from 
adding,  "She  do 
'ave  to  do  it  up 
erself." 

Of  course,  to 
deliberately  pull 
one's  thoughts 
together  and  con- 
centrate  suffi- 
ciently to  watch 
the  lips  of  one's 
fellow-traveler 
makes  the  lip- 
reader  have  the  guilty  feeling  that  one 
would  associate  with  "lookin'  through  a 
keyhole" ;  but  it  is  often  quite  impossible 
to  avoid  seeing  what  others  say.  Some 
people's  lips  move  so  well  that  they  are 
open  books  to  a  good  reader.  For  in- 
stance, a  well-known  society  woman,  who 
is  almost  totally  deaf,  was  standing  in  a 
doorway  one  day,  sheltering  from  the 
rain,  when  two  ladies  passed.  They 
glanced  at  her  and  she  distinctly  saw  one 
say: 

"Rather  pretty,  don't  you  think?" 

The  other  replied,  "More  smart  than 
pretty,  I  think," 

Some  years  ago  I  met  with  an  accident 
in  a  Sydney  tram,  had  my  shoulder  badly 
dislocated,  and  was  obliged  to  wear  my 
arm  in  a  sling  for  some  time.  I  felt  quite 
in  the  fashion,  because  it  was  the  time  of 
the  smallpox  scare  and  numbers  of  peo- 
ple were  wearing  slings  as  the  result  of 
vaccination.  One  day  I  saw  two  women 
speaking  about  me  in  the  tram;  one  of 
them  remarked : 


tion;  II  1! 


"Fancy  puttin' 
a  great  sling  like 
that  on  after  vac- 
cination ;  some 
people  do  make 
a  fuss  about 
nothing." 

The  other  re- 
plied with  a 
scornful  look  at 
me: 

"Yes !  wot  a 
sight;  I  don't 
think  nothing  of 
being  vaccinat- 
ed." 

I  was  so  in- 
dignant that  I 
arose,  walked 
down  the  car- 
riage to  the 
s|>eaker,  and  said, 
sternly : 

"Excuse  me, 
madam;  this 
sling  is  not  for 
vaccination ;  it  is 
for  dislocation!" 
The  woman 
looked  at  me  a< 
if  I  were  be- 
witched. They 
were  utterly  astounded,  and  one  of  them 
said :  "How  did  you  know  what  we  said  : 
you  could  not  have  heard  from  up  there  ?'" 
I  contented  myself  by  replying,  "Never 
ntind  how  I  knew,  but  don't  be  so  ready 
to  judge  others  again."  and  walked  back 
to  my  seat,  leaving  the  women  looking 
more  than  surprised. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  conversations 
I  have  seen  in  the  trams  took  place  be- 
tween a  very  jolly-looking  old  gentleman 
and  a  returned  soldier.  The  older  man 
remarked  cheerfully: 

"Yes,  my  boy  came  back  from  the  war 
last  week,  but  he  left  his  left  leg  l>ehind 
him,  and  the  day  after  he  came  back  I 
said  to  him,  'Aly  arm  is  awful  bad  today, 
son.  I  have  neuritis  something  awful  in 
it.'  Now  what  do  you  think  m\-  boy  re- 
plied to  that  ?  He  said,  'Have  it  off,  dad ; 
have  it  off!  Come  on,  old  chap,  be  a 
siKjrt  and  be  one  of  us!  Have  the  arm 
off  and  be  one  of  us  without  a  limb.'  " 

.\  knowledge  of  lip-reading  sometimes 
l>uts  one  in  a  rather  doubtful  iMisition,   .\ 
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lady  picked  up  an  umbrella  one  day  in  a 
tram  at  Victoria  Bridge  and  asked  me  if 
it  were  mine.  I  replied  that  it  was  not, 
and  added,  "I  don't  know  whose  it  is,  but 
I  suppose  it  belongs  to  one  of  the  passen- 
gers who  has  just  got  off."  As  I  said 
this,  I  glanced  out  of  the  window  and 
distinctly  saw  one  of  two  nuns,  who  were 
standing  on  the  pavement,  say  to  the 
other : 

"Oh!  Fve  left  my  umbrella  in  the 
tram." 

I  turned  to  the  lady,  saying:  "Oh,  it 
belongs  to  that  nun.** 

I  dropped  it  through  the  window,  and 
the  nun  ran  over  and  picked  it  up.  The 
lady  was  most  indignant.    She  said : 

"How  do  you  know  that  it  belongs,  to 
the  nun  ?  You  told  me  you  did  not  know 
whose  it  was.  You  had  no  right  to  drop 
it  through  the  window ;  you  should  have 
let  me  give  it  to  the  tram  man." 

I  was  too  embarrassed  to  explain,  and 
as  she  and  the  neighboring  passengers 
continued  to  flare  at  me  as  if  I  were  a 
thief,  I  quietly  moved  down  to  the  other 
end  of  the  tram  and  buried  myself  in  a 
book. 

Men  with  mustaches  are  a  lip-reader*s 
greatest  hcte  noir.  I  always  avoid  them 
like  lepers,  but  it  seems  to  be  my  fate  to 
be  served  in  shops  by  these  fellows. 
Sometimes,  in  despair,  I  ask  for  a  clean- 
shaven man,  but  that  usually  involves  an 
explanation,  and  so  little  is  known  of  lip- 
reading  that  if  one  mentions  one  is  de- 
pendent on  it,  one  is  immediately  stared 
at  as  a  curio.  Sooner  than  explain,  I 
usually  try  to  guess  what  is  said  under 
the  mustache,  and  in  consequence  I  often 
find  myself  in  great  difficulties.  I  once 
asked  a  shopman,  whose  mouth  was  com- 
pletely hidden  by  a  beard  and  mustache, 
for  some  methylated  spirit.  He  made 
some  reply,  to  which  I  merely  smiled  and 
nodded,  but  he  seemed  far  from  satisfied 
and  repeated  the  sentence.  I  ventured  to 
reply  with  "Indeed!"  Still  he  persisted 
in  repeating  the  remark  over  and  over 
again,  until,  in  desperation,  I  crossed  the 
shop  to  a  clean-shaven  man,  who  was 
shopping  at  another  counter,  and  said  to 
him: 

"Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  come 
over  and  tell  me  what  the  shopman  is 
saying.    I  can't  understand  him." 


The  stranger  good-naturedly  complied 
and  the  mystery  proved  to  be,  "Do  you 
think  we  will  have  anv  more  rain  ?" 

I  was  so  annoyed  that  it  was  only  by  a 
violent  effort  that  I  refrained  from  re- 
plying, "Good  Heavens,  how  do  I  know. 
Fm  not  a  weather  prophet !" 

Strange  to  say,  most  chemists  seem  to 
cultivate  mustaches,  and  in  consequence 
a  visit  to  a  chemist's  shop  is  always  more 
or  less  of  an  ordeal.  I  have  often  tried 
to  avoid  trouble  by  carefully  watching  at 
the  door  until  the  mustached  one  is  busv 
serving  some  one  else,  and  then  hurriedly 
slipping  in  and  trying  to  be  served  by  one 
of  the  girl  apprentices;  but  even  then  it 
is  ten  to  one  on  the  chemist  sending  the 
girl  on  an  errand  and  persisting  in  serv- 
ing one  himself.  In  fact,  this  has  hap- 
pened so  often  to  me  in  Melbourne  that 
1  have  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  sport  a  chemist  enjoys 
more  than  bewildering  an  unfortunate 
deaf  customer. 

A  lady  who  reads  lips  well  had  an 
amusing  experience  at  the  opera.  One 
night  last  month  she  saw  one  of  the 
actors  on  the  stage  say  quietly  to  another 
actor,  "Billy  Hughes  is  here:  Billy 
Hughes  is  in  the  theater."  She  told  a 
friend  who  was  with  her  what  she  had 
seen,  and  the  friend  could  not  believe 
her  until  after  looking  round  they  dis- 
covered the  Prime  Minister  sitting  in  the 
audience. 

The  same  lady  went  for  a  motor  trip 
to  the  hills  with  her  husband  one  day, 
and  on  the  way  home  they  stopped  at  a 
wayside  hotel  for  afternoon  tea.  A  very 
smart  and  showily  dressed  woman  was 
having  tea  witli  a  young  man  in  the  same 
room,  and  they  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  lady  and  her  husband,  and  he  re- 
marked  to  his  wife:  "I  wonder  if  those 
people  are  married  or  if  they  are  only 
friends  out  for  the  day?'* 

Ilis  wife  said:  "I  think  they  must  be 
married,  because  the  woman  is  wearing 
a  wedding  ring." 

The  husband  said:  "Oh,  that's  noth- 
ing: any  one  can  wear  a  wedding  ring." 

The  lady  watched  them  for  a  few  mo- 
ments and  then  said :  "You  are  right !  I 
see  now  they  are  not  married  because  the 
woman   said   to  the  man,  'Do  you   like 


WHY  DONT  YOU  PLANT  AN  ACORN? 


By  ANNE  C.  NORRIS 


THERE  are  so  many  ways  of  doing  so 
many  things  in  this  world !  Some  of 
us  like  one  way,  some  another,  but  if  we 
all  reach  the  same  goal,  does  it  matter 
much  what  method  we  pursue? 

What  is  life  worth?  To  me  a  day  is 
a  day  to  be  used,  to  be  filled  with  use- 
fulness in  such  a  way  that  if  tomorrow 
we  die  we  are  missed.  If  those  of  us 
who  are  hard  of  hearing  should  follow 
the  advice  given  by  some  aurists,  we 
should  soon  become  useless  and  filled 
with  thought  of  self.  Many  of  them  tell 
us  that  if  we  get  overtired  we  will  be- 
come deafer,  and  so  we  watch  ourselves 
and  compare  the  different  noises  in  our 
head,  wondering  whether  they  are  in- 
creasing as  a  result  of  our  work.  Oh, 
the  selfishness  of  this  course!  I  have 
never  felt  more  ostracised  or  enveloped 
by  the  cloud  which  was  hanging  over  me 
than  when  I  was  following  this  advice. 

What  we  must  learn  is  to  forget  self. 
That  can  be  done  only  through  service 
for  others.  If  we  are  losing  our  hearing, 
we  think  ourselves  greatly  handicapped 
and  do  not  see  how  we  can  enter  into 
service  for  others,  if  we  must  compete 
with  our  hearing  brothers.  So  why  not 
establish  an  organization  where  all  the 
workers  are  deaf.  There  we  can  throw 
ourselves  into  actual  service  at  once. 
Soon  we  regain  confidence  and  poise,  and 
what  we  do  in  this  work  we  find  ourselves 
willing  to  try  to  do  among  our  hearing 
brothers. 

There  is  a  guild  in  my  community, 
where  hard-of-hearing  people  meet  to 
work  out  the  problems  of  their  common 
limitation,  and  through  helping  each  other 
help  themselves. 

This  organization,  how  was  it  formed 
and  by  whom?  Some  pupils  in  a  lip- 
reading  school,  realizing  that  during 
school  hours  the  regular  lessons  must  not 
be  interrupted,  decided  to  meet  twice  a 
week  so  that  they  might  talk  together. 
Letters  were  sent  to  fifty  pupils  of  the 
school,  and  forty-eight  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  pay  a  dollar  and  join,  al- 
though they  did  not  know  just  what- they 
would  do  in  such  a  club.  The  following 
is  the  letter  sent : 


It  is  the  purpose  of  the  pupils  of  the 


School  to  form  a  club.  Its  object  shall  be  to 
promote  all  interests  that  may  be  beneficial  to 
those  of  us  who  are  laboring  under  the  weight 
of  the  limitations  we  share  in  common.  Our 
meetings  shall  be  of  a  nature  to  enable  us  to 
talk  and  discuss  the  difficulties  and  trials  that 
we  so  often  experience  and  pass  through  in 
silence,  because  we  feel  we  have  no  right  to 
inflict  our  troubles  upon  others. 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to 
form  a  center  where  we  can  speak  our  thoughts 
sincerely.  Those  who  are  siruggling  through 
the  clouds  of  discouragement  and  anxiety  may 
feel  at  liberty  to  speak  aloud  from  their  hearts : 
those  who  have  passed  through  the  clouds  and 
stand  in  the  light  of  faith  and  courage  have  a 
message  that  the  club  needs,  since  those  who 
have  overcome  are  best  fitted  to  help  others  to 
overcome.  In  this  spirit  the  clu!)  may  be  a 
center  for  all  and  may  in  time  become  worthy 
of  such  a  title  as  ''clearing-house  for  the  lilues." 

A  little  wholesome  philosophy,  a  little  social 
comradeship,  a  little  constructive  thought,  are 
three  of  the  factors  that  we  hope  to  embody 
and  express  through  our  society,  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  its  members. 

It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  all  who  have  the 
welfare  of  the  club  at  heart  that  you  will  be 
present  at  the  first  meeting,  in  order  to  assure 
us  of  your  good  will  and  interest.  The  meeting 
is  to  be  held 

Kindly  send  word  whether  you  care  to  be 
present  at  this  meeting,  in  order  to  show  your 
personal  interest  in  and  sympathy  with  the  un- 
dertaking, on  or  before  to . 

Meetings  were  held,  and  the  members 
soon  found  that  there  were  many  things 
they  wanted  to  do.  Officers  were  elect- 
ed— a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  sec- 
retary, treasurer,  and  two  members  at 
large  —  and  a  simple  constitution  was 
drawn  up.  They  were  not  to  be  led  by  a 
hearing  person  who  would  feel  for  them 
interest  and  sympathy,  but  by  a  deaf  per- 
son, who  knew  what  they  were  under- 
going, who  realized  that  they  must  be 
taught  to  strengthen  themselves  to  bear 
their  burden,  and  that  thev  must  school 
themselves  to  be  of  more  use  in  their 
community  and  not  allowed  to  sink  back 
through  defeat  to  become  of  less  use. 
The  organization  was  to  be  theirs,  and  it 
was  because  they  tccre  deaf  that  they 
could  do  the  work  in  and  through  it,  and 
not  because  of  their  deafness  that  they 
could  not. 

From  this  small  beginning  grew  an 
organization    of    350    nienil>ers.    268    of 
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whom  are  deaf.  The  deaf  are  the  active 
members,  and  only  they  can  hold  office 
and  vote. 

A  friend,  appreciating  the  beauty  of 
the  service,  has  subscribed  generous 
funds  in  order  to  help  it,  and,  wonderful 
to  say,  considers  this  a  privilege.  Hence 
the  work  has  not  been  a  charity  thus  far, 
but  a  center  where  we  each  give  of  our 
best,  pouring  in  love  and  devotion  and 
receiving  in  return  that  strength  which 
enables  us  to  meet  our  difficulties  "bow 
on,"  growing  a  little  more  skillful 
through  each  effort,  so  that  we  do  not 
force  our  limitation  on  those  around  us. 

Remember  that  it  all  came  from  the 
gathering  of  a  few  people  with  a  leader 
whose  only  desire  was  to  serve.  As  the 
band  grew  in  numbers,  activities,  and 
properties,  it  became  necessary  to  incor- 
porate; but  when  that  time  came,  the 
business  was  entered  into  intelligently, 
for  that  great  teacher.  Experience,  had 
taught  the  members  what  was  needed  in 
their  particular  community  and  how  best 


to  formulate  rules  to  govern  its  interests 
and  purposes. 

Why  cannot  deafened  people  in  other 
communities  do  this  same  thing?  From 
a  little  acorn  a  fine  oak  may  grow.  Let 
the  genuine  desire  be  to  strengthen  one 
another  rather  than  just  to  help  one's 
self;  and,  above  all.  let  the  leader  be  not 
a  hearing  person,  who  through  very  sym- 
pathy might  encourage  us  in  our  desire 
to  indulge  in  self-pity,  but  a  deaf  person, 
who  has  felt  the  weight  of  the  cross  and 
who  knows  that  only  by  bearing  it  more 
bravely  each  day  can  our  strength  be  in- 
creased so  that  we  can  carry  the  burden 
without  its  deforming  us,  or  causing  us 
to  feel  the  need  of  self-pity. 

Those  of  us  who  are  deaf  must,  then, 
study  speech- reading  and  have  the  help 
of  an  organization  where  the  classes,  lec- 
tures, and  active  responsibilities  on  com- 
mittees will  give  us  a  chance  to  practise 
that  art,  and,  becoming  more  adept,  gain 
that  poise  and  confidence  in  ourselves 
which  is  our  only  salvation. 


THE  HERMIT-CRAB 

By  GRACE  IRENE  CARROLL 


THE  LITTLE  Steamer  bearing  Edith 
Warren  across  the  lake  glided  plac- 
idly over  the  surface  of  the  still,  dark 
water,  its  prow  cutting  noiselessly  through 
the  long  evening  shadows  that  were 
slowly,  sleepily  reaching  over  from  the 
hills  on  the  opposite  side.  The  evening 
sky  was  full  of  a  soft,  pale  radiance,  the 
afterglow  of  a  fast-fading  sunset,  and 
the  quiet  of  swift-coming  dusk  had  al- 
ready settled  on  the  enclosing  hills.  It 
was  Saturday  night,  Tom's  night  to  come 
up  from  the  city,  and  Edith,  following 
her  usual  custom,  was  on  her  wav  to 
meet  him. 

Although  it  was  but  a  few  minutes' 
sail  from  the  great  hotel  at  the  other  end 
of  the  lake  to  the  tiny  landing  place  on 
the  north  shore,  whence  the  road  led 
down  to  the  railway  station,  Edith's 
eager  anticipation  of  Tom's  arrival,  the 
bright  event  of  each  long,  lonely  week, 
filled  her  with  such  joy  it  was  with  but 
ill-restrained  impatience  that  she  watched 
the  tiny  wharf  draw  nearer  and  nearer, 


and  at  last  stepped  ashore  when  the 
little  boat  tied  up  to  its  moorings.  As 
she  did  so,  a  long,  low  plume  of  smoke 
told  her  that  the  train  was  rounding  the 
bend  below,  and  a  few  seconds  later  she 
saw  it  draw  into  the  station. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  she  stopped  and 
waited,  watching  anxiously  as  the  train 
disgorged  its  load  of  passengers,  who, 
piling  into  waiting  automobiles  and  car- 
riages, quickly  dispersed.  Soon  she 
caught  sight  of  a  familiar  blue-serge- 
suited  figure  that  began  the  long  ascent 
to  the  lake  landing.  It  was  too  tiresome 
a  climb  back  up  the  hill,  so  she  merely 
waited  where  she  was  for  Tom  to  join 
her,  returning  his  recognizing  wave  of 
the  hat  with  a  glad  flutter  of  handker- 
chief and  restraining  her  longing  to  rush 
down  to  his  embrace. 

How  good  it  seemed  to  see  him  again. 
The  week  had  been  rainy  and  longer  than 
usual  to  her.  Her  weeks  were  always 
long,  for,  though  Tom  never  could  seem 
to  understand  her  feelings  on  the  point. 
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Edith,  afflicted  as  she  was  by  deafness 
and  consequently  sensitive  and  retiring, 
found  the  gay  life  of  the  hotel  and  the 
social  activities  of  its  summer  element 
only  an  emphasis  of  her  own  isolation 
and  loneliness.  Deaf  people,  she  argued, 
were  apt  to  prove  a  nuisance  and  a  bore, 
and  should  refrain  from  inflicting  them- 
selves on  others.  It  was  a  continual 
source  of  sadness  to  her  to  realize  that 
she  was  forever  disappointing  new  ac- 
quaintances and  strangers  who  were  dis- 
posed to  be  friendly,  and  to  feel  herself 
a  burden  and  inconvenience  to  the  un- 
selfish friends  who  charitably  endeavored 
to  include  her  in  the  conversation  and 
the  social  atmosphere. 

The  innate  wish  to  be  agreeable  with- 
out the  physical  ability  to  gratify  it,  the 
being  forced  to  appear  vacuous  and  dull 
when  often  she  knew  herself  to  be  better 
read  and  informed  than  the  ones  who 
had  most  to  sa^%  caused  her  to  shrink 
into  herself  more  and  more.  Then,  too, 
refined  and  cultivated  as  she  was,  she 
disliked  and  dreaded  being  made  con- 
spicuous by  a  conversation  addressed  to 
her  in  a  raised  tone  of  voice. 

For  several  years  now  they  had  sum- 
mered at  Green  Lake,  and  the  place  itself, 
handy  for  Tom  to  reach  for  his  week- 
ends, was  ideally  lovely  and  restful.  But 
year  after  year  Edith  found  it  more 
lonely  and  longed  for  the  seclusion  of 
home.  Only  for  Tom's  sake  did  she 
come.  He  needed  the  change  at  the  end 
of  each  week.  Every  Saturday  he  came 
up  from  the  city  fagged  and  spent,  to 
return  on  Monday  morning  rested  and 
revitalized.  So  Edith  continued  each 
year  to  close  the  city  home  and  return  to 
the  lake,  filling  the  time  as  best  she  could 
between  Tom's  visits.  But  his  departure 
each  Monday  morning  left  her  as  sad  as 
his  return  on  Saturday  afternoon  filled 
her  with  joy. 

She  watched  him  now,  toiling  wearily 
up  the  path,  her  heart  rushing  to  meet 
him ;  for  the  twenty  years  of  their  mar- 
ried life  had  not  dimmed  the  sweetness 
of  their  courtship ;  they  were  still  lovers. 
Tom's  heart  was  always  where  Edith 
was,  and  her  growing  deafness  and  sensi- 
tive withdrawal  from  people  had  intensi- 
fied his  affectionate  desire  to  shield  her 
from    annoyance   and   hurt.     Yet   Tom, 


fond  and  devoted  as  he  was,  could  not 
always  perfectly  realize  what  it  meant 
to  be  deaf,  and  did  not  always  under- 
stand her  feelings ;  so  that  Edith  at  times 
wept  bitter  tears,  inwardly  accusing  her- 
self of  being  a  stone  about  his  neck,  a 
nuisance,  and  a  trial.  Tom  never  thought 
so;  but  he  often  felt  a  sort  of  impatient 
annoyance  with  her  when  she  withdrew 
too  much  from  contact  with  the  world. 

"You're  a  perfect  hermit-crab/'  he 
said  once  wheft  Edith  had  been  wounded 
to  the  quick  by  a  thoughtlessly  rude  ac- 
quaintance who  had  declared  her  too 
impossibly  deaf  to  bother  with.  "You 
shrink  into  your  shell  at  the  least  touch. 
Why  care  what  one  ill-bred  woman  says 
because  she  is  too  lazy  to  make  the  effort 
to  have  you  hear  her?" 

"She  only  voices  the  general  opinion. 
Tom,"  Edith  had  answered  wearily. 
"What  is  the  use  of  inflicting  one's  self 
on  people  when  it  is  only  out  of  kindness 
that  they  want  to  talk  to  you  at  all?" 

"Nonsense,"  Tom  said,  in  an  annoyed 
tone.  "You'll  die  in  your  shell  if  you 
stay  there  always." 

"Better  so,"  Edith  said  sorrowfully: 
whereupon  Tom  was  all  love  and  peni- 
tence and  roundly  denounced  himself  as 
a  selfish  and  thoughtless  brute. 

But  Edith  remembered  the  appellation. 
A  hermit-crab!  Yes,  that  was  what  she 
must  continue  to  be,  for  she  was  incura- 
bly deaf  and  inordinately  sensitive  about 
it.  However,  while  she  had  Tom  she 
was  content;  he  was  her  world.  How 
debonair  he  looked  now,  mounting  the 
hill  in  his  blue  suit,  his  straw  hat  swing- 
ing at  his  side,  and  the  dark  hair  that  was 
beginning  to  show  streaks  of  gray  waving 
back  from  his  white  forehead. 

While  she  watched  him  approaching 
rapidly  up  the  stiff  grade,  a  touring  car 
full  of  a  noisy,  gay  crowd  of  men  and 
women  started  up  the  road.  As  they 
neared  Tom,  Edith  saw  them  hail  him 
merrily  and  suddenly  halt  the  car.  Tom 
hastily  overtook  them  and  stood,  hat  in 
hand,  shaking  hands  with  the  ladies  and 
laughing  in  his  jolly,  hearty  way  with 
the  men.  They  opened  the  car  Uoor  and 
half  dragged  him  in;  but  she  saw  him 
point  toward  her  and  protest  until  they 
let  him  go.    They  sped  on,  waving  gayly 
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to  him  as  they  disappeared,  and  Tom 
continued  his  way  upward. 

"How  are  you,  Queenie?"  he  asked 
cheerily  as  he  joined  her,  giving  her  the 
pet  name  that  he  had  used  since  the  time 
when  they  were  sweethearts  and  kissing 
her  affectionately.  "My,  but  this  cool 
air  brings  me  back  to  life.  It  has  been 
up  around  in  the  nineties  all  the  week  in 
the  city,  and  Tve  sweltered  in  the  office 
till  there's  nothing  left  of  me." 

"Who  were  your  friends  in  the  auto, 
Tom  ?"  Edith  asked,  as  they  seated  them- 
selves on  the  deck  of  the  little  steamboat 
and  started  across  the  lake. 

Tom  mopped  his  brow  slowly  with  his 
handkerchief  before  he  replied.  "Oh, 
that's  Murdock  and  his  wife,  with  a  party 
of  friends.  Murdock  and  Ballantry,  you 
know.  They  are  on  their  way  around 
to  the  hotel.  We'll  see  them  later,  I  sup- 
pose." 

Edith's  face  fell.  She  had  hoped  to 
have  Tom  to  herself  over  Sunday;  but 
if  this  crowd  of  jolly  folks  were  about, 
Edith  knew  that  Tom's  sociable  disposi- 
tion would  draw  him  into  their  circle, 
where  he  would  expect  her  to  follow.  It 
was  what  she  dreaded  and  shrank  from ; 
for  to  be  lonely  in  the  midst  of  merri- 
ment was  the  loneliest  kind  of  loneHness, 
and  she  had  known  it  well  only  too  often ; 
for  Tom's  was  a  jolly,  magnetic  person- 
ality, and  his  company  was  much  sought 
after  and  enjoyed.  Edith,  on  the  con- 
trary, felt  herself  a  nonentity,  and  she 
suffered,  in  her  supersensitive  way,  quite 
as  keenly  as  he  enjoyed. 

Tom's  quick  eye  caught  the  disap- 
pointed expression  that  flitted  momen- 
tarily across  her  expressive  face.  "You 
need  not  talk  to  them  if  you  do  not  want 
to,  dearie,"  he  said  kindly,  giving  the 
hand  that  lay  near  him  on  the  railing  a 
sly  squeeze;  "but  I'll  have  to  take  some 
notice  of  them.  They  will  expect  it,  and 
Murdock  is  one  of  our  best  customers. 
Isn't  the  twilight  glorious?  This  tran- 
quil scene  rests  me  hugely  after  the  noise 
and  broil  of  the  city." 

Edith  said  nothing,  but  the  ordeal  of 
dinner  loomed  ahead  and  filled  her  with 
a  dread  that  Tom  would  have  found  in- 
comprehensible could  he  have  known 
of  it. 

Edith    arrayed    herself    with    unusual 


care  for  the  evening.  She  was  really  a 
charming  and  attractive  woman,  and 
Tom  felt  a  glow  of  pride  as  he  surveyed 
her  in  exquisite  evening  toilet,  her  lovely, 
sensitive  face  topped  by  a  cloud  of  wavy, 
fair  hair  and  her  high-bred  carriage  be- 
speaking refinement  and  taste. 

The  orchestra  was  playing  and  the 
dining-room  was  well  filled,  a'^  they  en- 
tered. Not  far  from  the  doorway,  occu- 
pying a  large  table  by  themselves,  sat 
Tom's  lively  crowd  of  friends,  and  as 
Edith  and  he  paused  a  moment  in  the 
doorway,  hesitating  where  to  find  vacant 
seats,  one  of  the  gentlemen  arose  and, 
stretching  out  a  beckoning  arm,  impera- 
tively summoned  them  that  way.  An 
obsequious  waiter  drew  out  two  chairs, 
expectantly  awaiting  their  approach  to 
seat  them.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
comply. 

Tom  introduced  Edith  to  each  of  the 
people  at  the  table,  explaining  in  a  low- 
ered tone  that  she  was  hard  of  hearing. 
Edith's  sensitive  mind  was  at  once  sub- 
consciously aware  of  the  sotto-voce  ex- 
planation, and  the  familiar  reminder  that 
she  was  different  from  other  people, 
stigmatized  as  it  were,  awoke  the  custo- 
mary bitterness  and  resentment  against 
fate.  It  was  always  so ;  she  was  forever 
ashamed  of  appearing  stupid  and  lacking, 
while  impotently  feeling  herself  the  equal 
of  others  in  intellect  and  gifts.  Then 
the  fear  of  saying  the  wrong  thing,  of 
making  mistakes,  of  being  laughed  at, 
tied  her  tongue  and  made  her  seem  cold 
and  reserved.  She  was  used  to  being 
left  out,  to  being  ignored  and  passed  by. 
It  was  an  old  story  to  have  her  attempts 
at  conversation  fall  flat ;  people  invariably 
tired  of  trying  to  make  her  hear.  She 
took  her  seat  with  an  outward  hauteur, 
but  an  inward  sinking  of  spirit,  and  was 
glad  to  have  Tom's  hearty  voice  plunge 
at  once  into  talk  and  laughter.  She 
shielded  herself  as  much  as  she  could 
behind  his  good  humor,  quietly  taking  a 
cue  now  and  then  from  bits  she  caught 
of  his  talk  and  making  use  of  it  to  ad- 
dress the  person  on  her  other  side. 

This,  by  some  ill  chance,  happened  to 
be  a  florid,  overdressed,  ill-bred  woman 
of  loud  manners  and  little  feeling,  who 
smiled  meaninglessly  in  reply  to  Edith's 
tentative  efforts  at  conversation,  and  an- 
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swered  in  monosyllables  once  or  twice, 
raising  her  voice  to  a  high  pitch  to  do  so, 
after  which  she  quietly  ignored  any 
further  attempts  and  left  Edith  tacitly 
alone.  She  had  not  sufficient  innate  kind- 
liness to  impel  her  to  further  effort ;  but 
she  laughed  immoderately  and  loudly  at 
Tom's  jokes,  frequently  leaning  in  front 
of  Edith  t©  address  him  across  her.  The 
dinner  was  a  misery  to  Edith,  who  ate 
little  and  spoke  less.  One  lady  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table  tried  once  or 
twice  to  draw  her  into  the  talk,  and 
Edith,  appreciating  the  kindness  that 
prompted  the  attempt,  tried  hard  to  catch 
what  she  said;  but  she  was  glad  when 
dessert  was  served  and  the  dinner  near  to 
an  end. 

The  talk  had  grown  general  and  Tom 
was  the  center  of  attention  with  some 
animated  tale  of  his.  In  the  midst  of 
the  boisterous  laughter  and  merriment 
which  followed  the  conclusion  of  his 
anecdote,  Edith  quietly  excused  herself 
and  slipped  away.  Tom  was  so  occupied 
with  his  audience  he  did- not  notice  her 
going,  and  apparently  the  others  did  not 
miss  her. 

She  went  upstairs  to  her  room  and 
tried  to  interest  herself  in  a  book;  but 
her  heart  was  heavy  and  sad  and  the 
short  interval  that  elapsed  before  Tom 
came  up  to  look  for  her  seemed  a  very 
long  time  indeed. 

"What  did  you  run  away  for,  Queenie  ?" 
he  asked,  bending  over  to  kiss  her,  his 
face  flushed  with  the  afterglow  of  a 
good  time. 

"I  came  up  here  to  read,  Tom,"  she  re- 
plied evasively.  "I  couldn't  hear  what 
was  being  said,  you  know,  and  it  was 
rather  stupid  sitting  there." 

"Oh,  that's  it,"  said  Tom  good-natur- 
edly. "Well,  do  you  mind  if  I  go  back 
a  while,  dear?  They're  waiting  for  me. 
I  just  ran  up  to  see  if  there  was  anything 
the  matter." 

And  Tom  left  her  to  her  book  and  her 
sad  reflections.  For  two  hours  she  re- 
mained alone,  thinking,  the  tears  at  times 
wetting  the  page  she  endeavored  to 
read — tears,  not  of  weakness  or  self-pity, 
but  of  grief  that  she  could  not  follow 
where  Tom  led;  that  they  must  needs 
grow  more  and  more  divided  in  spirit  be- 
cause  of   her  affliction ;   that   Tom   was 


unable  to  put  himself  in  her  place  and 
understand  her  hurt.  A  hermit-crab  he 
had  called  her.  Yes,  that  was  it,  and 
al|is!  there  was  no  help  for  it;  she  must 
continue  to  live  content  in  her  shell. 
Worse  than  all,  deep  in  the  depths  of  her 
lonely  heart,  there  was  ever  a  gnawing 
fear  that  as  the  years  passed  and  she 
necessarily  became  more  and  more  deaf, 
her  hold  on  Tom  would  loosen,  that  he 
would  find  her  less  and  less  a  part  of  his 
life,  and  would  gradually  slip  away  from 
her  loving  grasp.  She  felt  the  fear  now 
in  all  its  poignancy,  and,  bowing  her  head 
on  her  arms,  she  prayed  with  the  fervor 
of  despair  for  help,  for  relief  from  her 
distress,  for  a  light  to  shine  in  her  dark- 
ness. 

The  week  which  followed  was  one  of 
oppressive  heat  and  humidity,  and  there 
was  a  sudden  influx  of  new  arrivals  at 
the  hotel,  people  seeking  relief  from  the 
intense  heat  of  the  city  in  the  cool  moun- 
tain air.  Among  them  was  a  Miss 
Brown,  a  teacher  in  an  institute  for  the 
deaf,  who  had  come  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer  at  Green  Lake. 
She  became  interested  in  Edith  at  once, 
her  observant  eye  telling  her  that  here 
was  one  of  the  large  suffering  class  of 
the  deaf  with  whom  she  was  used  to 
dealing,  and  she  made  bold  to  become 
acquainted  with  her. 

"My  dear,"  she  said  kindly,  as  they 
stood  together  one  morning,  "why  do  you 
not  study  lip-reading?  It  has  helped 
thousands ;  it  will  surely  help  you" ;  and 
she  went  on  to  tell  Edith  of  her  work 
among  the  deaf,  of  the  many  whom  she 
had  watched  emerge  from  gloom  and 
despair  to  joyous  achievement. 

Edith  listened  eagerly  and  resolved 
passionately  to  acquire  the  art.  She  sent 
for  books  of  instruction  at  once,  and  with 
Miss  Brown's  help  began  enthusiastically 
to  employ  her  time  in  acquiring  the 
principles  of  lip-reading. 

The  long  summer  months  rolled  away 
and  Edith  said  nothing  to  Tom  of  her 
study  or  hopes.  Regularly  he  came  up 
for  his  week-ends,  and  Edith,  as  she 
progressed  and  grew  more  proficient, 
emerged  gradually  from  her  shell,  little 
by  little  mingling  with  greater  freedom 
with  the  guests  of  the  resort. 

"Do  you  know,  Queenie,"  Tom  said 
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one  Sunday,  "I  fancy  that  you  hear  a 
good  deal  better  than  you  used  to." 

"Do  you,  Tom?"  Edith  answered, 
smiling  softly.  "What  makes  you  think 
so?" 

"Well,  for  one  thing  you  don't  seem  to 
run  away  from  people  the  way  you  used 
to,"  Tom  answered  knowingly.  "You 
seem  to  get  along  a  good  deal  easier  and 
are  not  so  shy.  It  is  a  vast  improvement 
and  it  makes  me  happy  to  see  you  less 
retired  and  sensitive.  After  all,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  hard  of 
hearing  to  mix  with  folks  a  little  more. 
Don't  you  think  so?" 

"Perhaps  so,"  Edith  replied  quietly. 

When  the  summer  was  over  and  they 
returned  to  the  city,  Edith  joined  a  class 
in  iip-reading,  and  all  through  the  winter, 
as  she  continued  to  study  and  improve, 
the  corresponding  rise  in  the  joyousness 
of  her  spirits  was  unmistakable.  It  mys- 
titied  Tom. 


"I  can't  understand  it.  Edith,"  he  said 
one  day.  "You  used  to  be  so  solitary  and 
shrink  from  every  one;  now  you  seem 
to  seek  people  out  and  to  have  as  good 
a  time  as  the  other  fellow.  You're  get- 
ting positively  keen  on  meeting  all  your 
social  engagements." 

"It's  so,  Tom,"  said  Edith  happily. 
Then  she  told  him  of  her  summer's  study 
and  how  it  had  helped  her.  "I've  been 
continuing  this  winter."  she  said,  "and 
you  see  I  am  able  to  use  my  eyes  now  to 
help  my  ears.  You  can't  call  me  a 
hermit-crab  any  more." 

"Did  I  ever  call  you  that,  dear?"  said 
Tom  penitently.  "Well,  I'll  certainly 
have  to  take  it  back.  You're  more  of  a 
butterfly  now,  aren't  you?  I  must  say 
I  tender  my  hearty  endorsement  to  the 
study  of  lip-reading,  since  it  is  responsible 
for  such  a  wonderfully  happy  transfor- 
mation as  I  see  in  my  one-time  'Hermit- 
Crab.'  " 


TWO.    TO? 

By  WILUAM  F.  O'CONNOR 
Cartoon  by  Saul  N.  Kewler 


HAVING  lost  my  hearing  in  the  army, 
I  frequently  have  trouble  in  under- 
standing people  when  they  speak  to  me. 
I  often  get  a  call-down  that  makes  me 
jump. 

I  remember  one  night  I  had  invited  a 
young  lady  from  a  small  town  in  New 
Jersey  to  accompany  me  to  the  theater  in 
the  city.  I  was  just  learning  lip-reading 
at  the  time,  and  wished  to  see  if  I  could 
understand  the  sjjeakers  on  the  stage. 

Arriving  at  the  station  after  the  show, 
I  found  we  had  only  a  few  minutes  to 
catch  the  last  train  for  home.  Sending 
the  young  lady  ahead,  I  dashed  up  to  the 
ticket-seller  and  shouted,  "Two  tickets!" 
I  read  the  ticket-seller's  lips  and  under- 
stood him  to  say,  "Two?"  and  I  an- 
swered, "Yes,  two,"  and  every  time  I 
would  answer,  "Yes,  two,"  he  would  re- 
peat. "Two."  The  more  he  repeated,  the 
madder  he  got.  At  last  his  temper  got 
the  best  of  him.  Reaching  out  of  the 
ticket  window,  he  got  a  tinn  grip  on  my 
collar,  gave  me  a  yank,  and  shouted, 
"Two.  damn  you,  two!     Yes,  two.  two. 


two,  tZi'o;  but,  damn  you,  tell  me  where 
in  hell  to?" 

I  broke  away.  leaving  my  collar  in  his 
hand.  Not  until  two  weeks  later  did  I 
find  out  that  all  the  time  he  had  been 
asking  me,  "Where  to  ?" 

[Editor's  Xotk. — Mr.  Kessler's  car- 
toon was  inspired  by  the  publication  of 
"Two.  To?"  in  the  February  Volta 
RrviKw.] 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN  IN  OTOLOGY 


By  HORACE  NEWHART.  M.  D..  Minneapolb 


OTOLOGY  has  long  been,  at  least  nomi- 
nally, a  required  subject  in  all  of  our 
Class  A  medical  schools. 

After  attempting  to  teach  this  subject 
during  the  greater  part  of  ten  years,  we 
may  take  the  liberty  of  asserting  that,  in 
proportion  to  its  importance,  there  is  no 
branch  in  medical  science  which  has  been 
so  generally  neglected  as  diseases  of  the 
ear ;  nor  are  there  many  fields  in  medicine 
more  promising  as  to  possible  results 
than  otology.  * 

The  attitude  of  the  average  practi- 
tioner toward  the  subject  of  otology  after 
graduation,  or  as  soon  as  he  finds  com- 
pensating work  in  other  lines,  is  usually 
one  of  passive  indifference,  if  not  one  of 
confessed  helplessness  or  even  boasted 
ignorance.  This  statement  is  not  made 
as  an  unkind  arraignment  of  the  medical 
profession,  but  as  a  frank  admission  of 
an  actual  condition  whose  general  recog- 
nition will  do  much  to  correct  harmful 
shortcomings  and  will  enable  us  to  dis- 
charge more  fully  our  duties  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

That  the  general  practitioner  is  not 
enthusiastically  interested  in  otology  is 
due  largely  to  the  failure  of  our  under- 
graduate schools  to  provide  adequate  in- 
struction in  this  subject,  with  the  result 
that  the  graduate  in  medicine  is  insuffi- 
ciently prepared  to  cope  successfully 
with  even  the  ordinary  ear  disorders 
which  fall  very  properly  within  his  prov- 
ince. Another  large  factor  which  has 
made  otology  unpopular  has  been  the  al- 
most universal  tendency  of  the  laity  and 
the  profession  to  neglect  all  but  the  most 
obvious  or  painful  ear  affections,  until  it 
is  too  late  for  even  the  specially  trained 
otologist  to  handle  them  with  ahy  pos- 
sibility of  securing  brilliant  or  satisfac- 
tory results.  This  tendency  to  neglect 
the  ears  is  almost  as  common  among  the 
intelligent  and  well-to-do  as  among  the 
indigent. 

How  poorly  the  profession  has  suc- 
ceeded in  the  practical  application  of  the 

*  Presented  before  the  Hennepin  County 
Medical  Society  March  i,  1920.  Reprinted  from 
the  Journal-Lancet,  Minnesota. 


first  principles  of  modern  otological 
teaching  and  how  great  is  the  need  for 
an  awakening  of  interest  in  the  subject 
are  convincingly  proven  by  the  preva- 
lence of  ear  diseases  and  the  consequent 
impairment  of  hearing  which  exists  at 
the  present  time. 

Recent  reports  of  defects  found  in 
drafted  men  in  the  United  States  Army 
disclose  the  presence  of  ear  disorders  in 
42,000  out  of  2,754,000  men,  and  it  is  not 
unfair  to  the  examiners  to  assume  that 
only  the  more  noticeable  lesions  were 
recognized.  Medical  examinations  in 
our  public  schools  show  that  from  2  to 
6  per  cent  of  children  of  school  age  have 
chronic  suppuration  in  one  or  both  ears, 
and  from  2  to  14  per  cent  have  defective 
hearing.  The  variations  are  due  to  con- 
ditions in  different  schools  and  to  the 
personal  accuracy  and  skill  of  the  differ- 
ent observers.  As  the  average  examina- 
tion, of  necessity,  is  carried  out  hurriedly 
and  with  unfavorable  surroundings, 
many  cases  escape  detection. 

Von  Troeltsch  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  among  persons  over  twenty 
years  of  age.  when  tested  with  great  ac- 
curacy, one  out  of  everv  three  shows 
some  impairment  of  hearing.  Professor 
Koerner,  of  Rostock,  made  the  surpris- 
ing, but  as  yet  unrefuted,  statement  that 
4  per  cent  of  all  deaths  occurring  in 
Prussia  under  the  thirtieth  year  of  life 
were  due  to  ear  diseases. 

On  the  basis  of  available  statistics,  it 
has  been  conservatively  estimated  that 
there  are  in  the  United  States  today  not 
less  than  3,000,000  persons  whose  hear- 
ing is  so  impaired  as  to  exclude  them 
from  many  occupations  and  to  interfere, 
more  or  less,  with  their  educational  prog- 
ress and  social  contact  with  their  fel- 
lows. 

A  single  manufacturer  of  an  electrical 
apparatus  to  aid  the  hard  of  hearing  pub- 
licly advertises  that  there  are  in  use 
400,000  of  his  appliances.  Doubtless 
many  other  afflicted  persons  would  pur- 
chase the  same  sort  of  contrivance  if 
they  could  pay  the  price  or  could  endure 
the  annoyance  of  wearing  the  apparatus. 
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The  wide  prevalence  of  ear  diseases 
suggested  by  the  above  figures  has  an 
added  significance  when  we  realize  that 
it  is  universally  conceded  that  from  75 
to  85  per  cent  of  all  diseases  of  the  ear 
and  the  associated  impairment  of  hear- 
ing acuity  are  absolutely  preventable,  and 
that  at  least  three-fourths  of  all  such 
cases  could  be  eliminated  in  a  single 
generation. 

The  responsibility  for  the  prevention 
of  ear  diseases,  in  common  with  all  other 
beneficent  movements  for  health  reform, 
rests  primarily  with  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  this  responsibility  falls  with 
much  greater  weight  upon  the  man  in 
general  practise  than  upon  the  otologist; 
for  it  is  the  former  who,  through  fre- 
quent and  intimate  contact  with  the 
many,  is  alone  in  a  position  to  give  help 
and  advice  at  the  time  when  it  will  be 
most  productive  of  results. 

While  public  interest  has  for  a  long 
time  been  actively  concerned  in  the  con- 
servation of  vision,  and  nearly  all  of  our 
States  have  laws  to  prevent  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  and  to  safeguard  the  eyes 
against  carelessness  in  industrial  plants, 
and  there  exist  numerous  societies  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  there 
has  been  a  conspicuous  absence  of  or- 
ganized effort  for  the  prevention  of  ear 
diseases,  and  until  recently  no  specific 
steps  have  been  taken  in  this  direction. 
But  we  must  acknowledge  with  pride  the 
liberal  provisions  which  have  been  made 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

The  situation  as  regards  the  preven- 
tion of  deafness,  however,  is  rapidly 
changing.  The  concern  of  all  classes  has 
of  late  been  aroused  as  never  before  to 
the  need  of  bettering  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  individual;  and  in  this  fact 
lies  our  chief  hope  for  a  speedy  improve- 
ment in  the  situation  as  regards  the  con- 
servation of  hearing. 

Ever  since  his  own  specialty  first  laid 
claim  to  recognition,  the  pediatrician  has 
been  a  staunch  ally  of  the  otolaryngolo- 
gist. He  has  been  quick  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  prompt  detection 
and  early  treatment  of  ear  diseases 
among  the  young,  and  has  urged  the  elim- 
ination of  all  local  disturbances  of  the 
upper  respiratory  tract  which  lead  to  ear 
involvement. 


Medical  inspection  in  our  public 
schools  and  other  educational  institutions 
has  already  accomplished  much  for  the 
cause  of  otology  through  the  early  dis- 
covery and  correction  of  ear  diseases  in 
those  of  school  age.  Many  of  our  nor- 
mal schools  are  now  including  in  their 
required  work  courses  in  school  hygiene 
which  fit  the  teacher  to  recognize  defects 
of  the  special  senses  and  to  suggest  the 
importance  of  early  treatment;  so  that 
even  in  the  more  remote  communities 
the  young  will  not  be  neglected  as  they 
hUve  been  in  the  past. 

As  a  further  assurance  that  some  day 
we  may  hope  to  see  deafness  a  relatively 
uncommon  affliction,  it  should  be  noted 
that  an  able  committee  of  representative 
organizations  of  otolaryngologists  and  of 
the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  is  at  the  present  time  at  work 
in  an  effort  to  standardize  and  make 
more  effective  the  teaching  of  otology  in 
our  undergraduate  schools. 

*In  view  of  the  manifest  awakening  of 
interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  con- 
servation of  health,  including  the  conser- 
vation of  the  organs  of  special  sense,  we 
may  well  pause  to  consider  what  are  the 
responsibilities  of  the  physician  (in  dis- 
tinction from  the  specialist)  to  the  pub- 
lic as  regards  otological  practice.  Surely, 
in  communities  where  there  is  no  special- 
ist, or  in  a  practise  in  which  his  patients 
look  to  him  as  their  adviser  in  all  medical 
branches,  he  can  no  longer  consistently 
sidestep  his  obligations. 

In  a  general  way  he  should  make  him- 
self as  familiar  with  the  elementary  facts 
of  otology  as  he  is  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  other  departments  of  medi- 
cine. This  implies,  first  of  all,  that  he 
should  be  able  to  make  a  complete  func- 
tional test  of  the  hearing  in  order  that  he 
nay  detect  even  slight  departures  from 
the  normal,  and  differentiate  a  lesion  of 
the  sound-conducting  apparatus  from 
one  of  the  sound-perceiving  apparatus. 
This  involves  a  practical  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  ordinary  tuning-fork  tests  of 
Rinne,  Weber,  and  Schwabach,  and  the 
ability  to  detect  any  material  reduction 
of  the  lower  and  upper  tone  limits.  In 
view  of  the  present  demands  upon  one's 
skill,  an  ability  to  use  the  tuning-forks 
should  be  as  much  a  part  of  one's  prep- 
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aration  to  practise  medicine  as  is  the  use 
of  the  microscope  or  the  blood-pressure 
apparatus.  He  should  be  able  to  recognize 
with  certainty  the  presence  of  any  lesion 
of  the  upper  respiratory  tract  which 
might  be  a  casual  factor  in  producing  ear 
disease. 

Any  less  knowledge  than  what  has  just 
been  indicated  is  absolutely  inadequate, 
for  it  is  only  by  the  very  early  detection 
of  departures  from  the  normal  and  the 
immediate  removal  of  all  active  factors 
that  we  can  hope  to  make  any  material 
gains  in  combating  those  insidious  affec- 
tions which  cause  so  large  a  percentage 
of  deafness,  often  first  noticed  by  the 
patient  only  after  he  has  reached  adult 
age.  We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
this  point,  for  the  average  individual  is, 
as  a  rule,  quite  unaware  of  any  gradually 
oncoming  impairment  of  his  acuity  of 
hearing  until  it  is  reduced  to  less  than  20 
or  even  10  per  cent  of  the  normal. 
Therefore,  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  the  family  physician  insist 
upon  regular  periodic  examinations  of 
all  his  regular  patients  according  to  their 
individual  ages  and  needs.  He  should  in- 
clude such  a  test  in  every  general  physical 
examination  and  in  the  examination  of 
applicants  for  life,  health,  and  accident 
insurance.  In  the  event  that  departures 
from  the  normal  are  detected,  the  cause 
must  be  at  once  investigated  and  its 
prompt  removal  secured. 

The  practitioner  should  know  that  not 
infrequently  the  presence  of  an  impair- 
ment of  the  sound-perceiving  apparatus 
(that  is,  nerve  deafness)  points  to  a  focal 
infection  outside  the  middle  ear  or  to 
some  systemic  disease.  The  recognition 
of  this  fact  and  the  further  knowledge 
that  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  static- 
kinetic  labyrinth  are  often  the  expres- 
sions of  disease  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  emphasize  the  truth,  too  often  ig- 
nored, that  otolog}'  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered as  an  isolated  branch  of  medical 
science. 

It  follows  that  he  is  a  better  otologist 
who  will  maintain  the  broadest  possible 
interest  in  medicine  as  a  whole.  And  the 
general  practitioner  unquestionably  will 
be  a  more  efficient  diagnostician  and  ther- 
apist if  he  will  utilize  in  his  work  the 


teachings  of  otology  as  it  is  related  to 
other  departments  of  medical  knowledge. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  obligations  to 
the  public  in  the  field  of  otology,  the 
medical  man  must  help  to  combat  certain 
popular  fallacies  regarding  the  ear,  some 
of  which,  unfortunately,  lurk  as  super- 
stitions in  the  minds  of  not  a  few  of  the 
profession  itself.  We  refer  among  other 
things  to  the  prevailing  attitude  toward 
operations  on  the  mastoid.  Many  lives 
are  sacrificed  annually  because  of  a  tra- 
ditional, but  groundless,  fear  as  to  the 
results  of  such  operative  procedures. 
The  indications  for  operation  are  now  so 
well  understood  that,  both  to  avoid  com- 
plications and  to  preserve  the  maximum 
of  hearing,  when  once  the  conditions  de- 
manding operation  are  recognized,  no 
time  should  be  lost. 

Experience,  gained  largely  during  the 
present  epidemic  of  influenza,  makes  it 
wise  to  call  attention  at  this  time  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  delay 
an  indicated  mastoid  operation  because 
of  the  presence  of  pulmonary,  nephritic, 
or  cardiac  disturbance,  making  a  general 
anesthetic  unsafe.  The  operation  is  very 
satisfactorily  performed  under  local 
anesthesia.  During  the  past  three  weeks 
we  have  had  occasion  to  do  the  simple 
mastoid  operation  seven  times  under  a 
local  anesthetic,  the  patients  being  from 
twelve  to  thirty  years  of  age.  In  none 
of  these  cases  was  there  complaint  of 
severe  pain,  nor  was  there  evidence  of 
great  nervous  strain. 

The  almost  universal  neglect  of 
chronic  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear 
may  be  regarded  as  a  serious  indictment 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  physician  as  re- 
gards his  comprehension  of  modern 
views  on  the  surgery  of  the  ear.  It  is  a 
well-established  principle  that,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  every  chronic  suppurat- 
ing ear  which  does  not  yield  in  a  reason- 
able time  to  careful  treatment  should  be 
given  surgical  care  in  the  form  of  the 
radical  or  some  modified  form  of  the 
radical  mastoid  operation,  but  only  at  the 
hands  of  a  skilled  aural  surgeon.  The 
operation  thus  performed  involves  so 
little  risk  that  this  is  negligible  compared 
with  the  ever-present  danger  from  endo- 
cranial  complications,  the  certaintv  of  a 
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progressive  loss  of  hearing,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  serious  remote  effects  from  the 
focal  infection  within  the  temporal  bone. 

It  is  well  within  the  scope  of  this  paper 
to  sound  a  note  of  warning  against  the 
possibility  of  overlooking  two  very  dan- 
gerous aural  conditions  which  may  escape 
diagnosis  until  autopsy.  One  is  a  chronic 
suppuration  of  the  attic,  which  may  exist 
with  but  few  symptoms.     The  hearing 
is  often  well  preserved,  the  discharge  is 
usually  so  slight  as  to  cause  the  patient 
no  consciousness  of  its  presence,  and  the 
only  otoscopic  evidence  of  its  existence 
is  a   small  defect  in   Shrapnell's  mem- 
brane, covered  with  a  minute  quantity  of 
pus  or  with  an  accumulation  of  scales  of 
dried  purulent  discharge.    This  form  of 
middle-ear    suppuration    is    a    frequent 
cause   of   brain   abscess    or   meningitis. 
The  other  condition  we  may  designate  as 
a  latent  or  occult  mastoiditis  which  is 
prone  to  occur  in  epidemics  of  perfora- 
tive   ototis,   with   the   pneumococcus   or 
the   streptococcus  mucosus  as  the  pre- 
dominant micro-organism.    In  such  cases 
the  middle-ear  suppuration  has  run  its 
course,   the   discharge   has   ceased,   and 
the  perforation  is  healed,  but  the  drum- 
head is  slow  in  clearing  and  its  luster  is 
absent.     The  hearing  may  have  shown 
decided  improvement.    The  patient  com- 
plains of  a  vague  discomfort  in  the  mas- 
toid   region,    possibly    has    a    unilateral 
headache,  and  deep  palpitation  often  dis- 
closes sensitive  points  over  the  mastoid 
process.     The  x-ray  usually  gives  posi- 
tive evidence  of  disease  with  the  bone. 
Such  cases  call  for  early  operative  inter- 
ference. 

It  has  been  far  from  the.  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  advocate  that  every  man  in 
practise  should  qualify  as  a  specialist  in 
otolaryngology.  It  does,  however,  sug- 
gest the  question:  To  what  extent  may 
the  general  practitioner  invade  the 
special  field  of  the  otolaryngologist  ?  The 
obvious  answer  is  that  the  man  in  gen- 
eral work,  if  he  would  meet  the  urgent 
needs  of  his  practise  and  discharge  his 
just  obligation  to  the  public,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  give  better  service  in  the  line  of 
otolaryngology  than  in  the  past.  His 
activities,  however,  must  be  strictly  con- 
rined  within  the  limits  of  such  procedures 
as  he  is  qualified  safely  and  intelligently 


to  perform,  and  should  never  be  ex- 
tended to  the  point  of  assuming  respon- 
sibility beyond  his  skill.  Moreover,  the 
scope  of  his  work  must  depend  in  each 
case  upon  his  individual  training  and 
upon  the  geographical  location  of  his 
practise  as  regards  accessibility  to  men 
of  more  highly  specialized  training  than 
he  himself  possesses. 

The  passing  of  ear  diseases  and  of 
deafness  within  the  life  period  of  one 
generation  cannot  be  hoped  for  by  even 
the  most  enthusiastic  optimist,  but, 
through  a  generous  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  general  physician  and  the 
otologist  and  the  utilization  of  every 
educational  and  other  agency  engaged  in 
a  crusade  for  better  hygienic  conditions, 
we  may  well  hope  to  see  within  a  single 
decade  a  great  reduction  in  the  number 
of  those  destined  to  be  afflictetd  with  ear 
disorders. 


THR  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  TO  PROMOTE  THE 
TEACHING  OF  SPEECH  TO  THE  DEAF 

The  Society  has  a  long  name! 
It  also  has  something  to  claim — 

It's  that  VoLTA  Review, 

Do  they  send  it  to  you? 
They  don't  ?    Well,  I  never !    For  shame !  I 
— Speech-Readers'  Guild  of  Boston, 


Sporadic  Congenital  Deafness — Dr.  Kerr 
Love  maintains  that  sporadic  cases  of  deafness 
are  not  only  clinically  but  genetically  identical 
with  the  hereditary  cases;  that  sporadic  con- 
genital deafness  is  hereditary  and  that  such 
heredity  is  mendelian. — Journal  of  Laryng- 
ology, Rhinology,  and  Otology,  London. 


Miss  Helen  Peppard,  formerly  Secretary  of 
the  Round  Table,  is  now  Director  of  Speech 
Improvement  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Miss  Peppard,  who  took  office  on  January  2dy 
was  for  several  years  clinical  assistant  to  Dr. 
Frederick  Martin,  and  Supervisor  of  the  City 
College  Speech  Clinic,  New  York. 

Dr.  Frederick  Martin  is  now  delivering  a 
course  of  lectures,  on  alternate  Saturday  after- 
noons, at  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,  at  Mt.  Airy. 

There  has  been  a  general  awakening  to  the 
need  of  special  teachers  for  the  correction  of 
speech  defects.  Many  cities  are  seeking  those 
who  have  had  clinical  training  of  a  recognized 
standard. — Round  Table  Bulletin. 


Miss  Mary  E.  FitzGerald,  of  Chicago,  is  ad- 
vertising, as  her  eleventh  conducted  tour,  a 
trip  to  England,  France.  Holland,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  battlefields.  A 
teacher  of  the  deaf  will  be  present  to  help 
those  who  are  hard  of  hearing. 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  PHONETICS* 


1   Should   the    elementary   sounds   be 
•   taught  by  imitation  or  by  poHtion? 
Explain  answer. 

2.  Which  sounds  of  the  vowels  should 
be  taught  first?    Why? 

3.  What  IS  meant  by  analysis?  by  syn- 
thesisf    Illustrate. 

4.  How  should  a  three-letter  word  like 
rub  or  bid  be  analyzed  into  its  elementary 
sounds?    How  many  steps  are  there? 

5.  When  the  three  elementary  sounds 
r,  M,  and  b  are  blended  to  form  a  word, 
in  the  first  step  is  the  vowel  u  blended 
with  r  or  b?    Why? 

6.  Explain  how  to  teach  the  f ollow^ing : 

a.  Words  with  two  or  more 
final  consonants — tint,  hand,  fists, 
flints, 

b.  Words  with  two  or  more 
initial  consonants — drag,  plant, 
spin,  strap, 

c.  Words  with  consonant  di- 
graph initial  or  digraph  or  tri- 
graph  final — ivhen,  that,  hang, 
catch, 

7.  How  should  words  like  fine,  note, 
and  cute  be  taught  ? 

8.  Explain  the  difference  between 
silent  letters,  such  as  e  in  note  and  a  use- 
less silent  letter  like  k  in  knife  or  e  in 
give. 

9.  How  should  words  with  a  long 
vowel  digraph,  like  coal,  meat,  pie,  cue, 
and  laid,  be  taught? 

10.  How  should  words  like  ball  and 
call  be  taught?  What  is  the  objection  to 
teaching  aU  as  a  "family  phonogram"? 

11.  How  should  words  like  gold,  child, 
and  bind  be  taught? 

12.  How  should  unphonetic  words  be 
taught?  analogical  words? 

13.  How  should  words  containing 
diphthongs — boil,  toy,  out,  cow,  etc. — ^be 
taught? 

14.  How  should  you  teach  words  in 
which  the  vowel  is  modified  by  r,  as  fir, 
farm,  her,  curl,  com? 

15.  When  is  c  an  equivalent  for  s? 
for  k?  Why  do  the  sounds  of  s  in  cats 
and  dogs  differ? 

16.  What  are  the  equivalents  for  j? 
When  is  dg  used  instead  of  gf 
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17.  Explain  the  sound  of  g  in  such 
words  as  get,  give^  begin. 

18.  Why  does  ed  make  an  additional 
syllable  in  words  like  hunted  and  budded? 

19.  Why  is  ed  pronounced  like  d  in 
words  like  dragged  and  like  /  in  such 
words  as  rapped? 

20.  What  is  the  sound  of  qu  in  quite, 
quick,  etc.? 

21.  What  is  the  sound  of  x  in  box?  in 
exist?  Which  is  the  voiced  sound? 
What  is  the  other  sound  called? 

22.  The  position  of  the  organs  of 
speech  is  the  same  for  fc,  p,  and  m.  How 
do  these  sounds  differ? 

23.  What  is  the  position  for  the  letter 
f?  What  other  consonant  has  the  same 
position  ?  What  is  the  difference  between 
these  two  consonants  ? 

24.  What  two  sounds  does  the  digraph 
th  represent?  What  is  the  position  for 
these  sounds?  The  difference  between 
them? 

25.  The  five  consonant  sounds  repre- 
sented by  d,  /.  /,  n,  and  r  are  made  by  the 
tip  of  the  tongue.  How  do  these  sounds 
differ  and  what  is  the  position  for  each? 

26.  What  is  the  difference  between  j 
and  ::?  ch  and  j?  sh  and  sh? 

27.  What  are  such  pairs  of  letters  as 
b  and  p,  d  and  f.  and  g  and  k  called? 

28.  What  is  the  position  for  w  and 
zch?  What  is  the  difference  between 
these  two  sounds? 

29.  The  consonant  sounds  represented 
by  g,  k,  and  ng  are  made  by  the  same  po- 
sitions.    How  do  the  sounds  differ,  and 

w  hy  ? 

30.  How  ought  a  pupil  to  apply  phonics 
in  recognizing  words? 

31.  What  is  accent  and  what  is  its  sig- 
nificance in  phonetics? 

32.  How  and  when  should  syllabica- 
tion be  taught  ? 

33.  What  are  diacritical  markings  and 
how  should  they  be  used? 


Now  here  is  something  to  do ! 

Subscribe  for  our  Volta  ReviEw; 
You  will  read  every  number 
With  no  thought  of  slumber: 

Two  dollars  will  bring  it  to  you. 

—Speech-Readers'  Guild  of  Boston. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF 

PHONETICS* 


IThe  elementary  sounds  should  be 
•  taught  to  normal  children  by  iniita' 
Hon.  If  the  sounds  are  taught  by  post- 
tioti,  it  is  liable  to  make  the  children  self- 
conscious  and  to  develop  speech  defects. 
When  speech  defects  develop,  children 
may  be  taught  by  position  to  correct  the 
defects. 

2.  The  short  vowel  sounds  should  be 
taught  first  to  English-speaking  normal 
children,  because  they  are  the  most  com- 
mon vowel  sounds  in  the  language. 

3.  Analysis  is  the  separation  of  a  word 
into  its  elementary  sounds.  Synthesis  is 
the  blending  of  the  elementary  sounds 
to  produce  the  word. 

In  analysis  we  start  with  the  complete 
word — c.  g,,  bid — ^and  separate  it  into  the 
sounds  of  bi  and  d,  and  then  into  bid. 
In  synthesis  we  start  with  the  elementary 
sounds,  b,  i,  and  d  and  combine  these 
sounds  first  into  bi  d  and  then  into  bid. 

4.  The  initial  consonant  goes  with  the 
vowel  following  and  the  stress  is  on  the 
first  part  of  the  word.  Rub  separates 
first  into  ru  b,  and  then  into  r  u  b:  so 
that  there  are  two  steps  in  the  analysis 
of  a  three-letter  word  of  this  kind. 

5.  In  the  first  step  the  vowel  goes  with 
the  initial  consonant;  so  that  ru  repre- 
sents the  first  step  in  the  blend.  In  oral 
speech  the  vowel  goes  with  the  preceding 
consonant;  so  that  the  first  step  is  m, 
not  ub. 

6.  a.  In  such  words  as  tint  each  of  the 
two  final  consonants  has  its  regular 
sound.  Teach  the  first  part  of  the  word 
like  a  three-letter  word,  and  then  add  the 
final  consonant  /. 

b.  Blend  the  initial  consonants  with 
the  vowel  following,  giving  dra,  pla,  spi, 
stra^  and  then  add  the  final  consonant. 
By  many  it  is  thought  best  to  teach  ra 
and  then  dra,  I/a  and  then  pla,  etc. 

c.  As  a  digraph  or  trigraph  simply  rep- 
resents a  single  consonant  sound,  words 
like  when,  hang,  and  catch  have  but  three 
elementary  sounds,  and  the  problem  is 
the  same  as  that  of  a  three-letter  word — 
whe  n,  ha  ng,  ca  tch. 

7.  Words  in  which  the  vowel  is  length- 
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ened  by  silent  final  c  should  be  taught  by 
showing  the  effect  of  the  final  e — not 
note,  hid  hide,  cap  cape,  cut  cuie. 

8.  The  final  e  in  note  is  silent,  but  it 
has  a  function,  as  it  shows  that  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  is  long.  The  k  in  knife  is 
a  useless  silent  letter.  The  final  e  in  give 
is  also  useless,  like  the  k  in  knife,  as  it  is 
silent  and  has  no  function.  Sometimes 
the  silent  letter  distinguishes  homonyms, 
as  in  zvring,  ring;  knave,  nave;  and  knot, 
not. 

9.  Words  like  coal,  meat,  etc.,  should 
be  taught  by  showing  that  the  first  vowel 
is  long  and  the  second  silent.  The  func- 
tion of  a  in  coal  is  the  same  as  that  of  ^ 
in  note. 

10.  In  teaching  ball  show  that  a  before 
//  has  the  same  sound  as  au  in  haul.  Do 
not  teach  the  "family  phonogram"  all,  as 
the  vowel  should  blend  with  the  conso- 
nant preceding.  When  the  "family  pho- 
nogram" all  is  taught,  it  does  not  bring 
out  the  phonetic  fact  illustrated  by  this 
word — i.  e.,  the  effect  of  //  on  the  sound 
of  the  preceding  a.  This  group  of  words 
may  be  taught  by  analogy. 

11.  Words  like  gold  should  be  taught 
by  analogy.  In  this  and  similar  words  of 
the  group,  0  is  not  short,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, but  is  long,  like  o  in  note.  What, 
then,  is  the  sound  of  goldt  How  are 
cold,  bold,  and  similar  words  pro- 
nounced? Do  not  permit  the  pupil  to 
separate  the  word  into  an  initial  conso- 
nant and  "family  phonogram."  Compare 
the  new  word  with  a  known  word  of  the 
same  group  and  then  pronounce  it  as  a 
whole. 

12.  Unphonetic  words  should  be  taught 
as  sight  words — that  is,  as  wholes.  For 
analogical  words,  see  answer  to  preced- 
ing question. 

13.  Words  containing  diphthongs 
should  be  taught  like  the  corresponding 
words  that  contain  simple  vowel  sounds — 
can  ca  n,  coin  coi  n — but  usually  it  is 
sufficient  to  teach  the  sound  of  the 
diphthong,  as  the  blend  difficulty  is  mas- 
tered before  such  words  are  reached. 

14.  In  words  like  farm,  Hr,  corn,  etc., 
r  combines  with  the  preceding  vowel  to 
make  a  kind  of  diphthong,  so  that  such 
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words  are  taught  in  the  same  way  as 
words  containing  a  diphthong.  (If  it  is 
necessary  to  divide  the  word,  keep  the 
initial  blend  as  in  farm  and  corn.) 

15.  r  is  an  equivalent  for  s  before  e,  i, 
and  y,  arid  for  k  before  a,  0,  m  or  a  con- 
sonant. Following  the  voiceless  t  in 
cats  the  letter  s  is  also  voiceless,  but  after 
the  voiced  g  in  dogs  it  is  voiced.  This 
occurs  frequently  in  English  and  is  called 
assimilation. 

16.  G  initial  before  r,  i,  and  v  is  often 
an  equivalent  for  ;,  as  in  gentle,  giblets, 
and  gypsum.  Except  in  a  few  foreign 
words,  /  is  rarely  used  except  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  syllable.  After  a  consonant 
or  a  long  vowel,  g  is  generally  used  as  in 
rage  and  large,  but  after  a  short  vowel 
dg  is  usually  used  as  in  ridge. 

17.  In  words  of  Teutonic  origin,  like 
get,  give,  and  begin,  g  usually  has  its 
regular  sound,  even  before  r,  t,  and  y. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  represent  the 
hard  sound  of  g  before  these  letters. 
When  the  hard  sound  of  c  comes  before 
e  and  i,  we  use  k  as  in  key  and  kin. 

18.  In  words  like  budded,  there  would 
be  two  sounds  of  d  in  succession  if  ed 
did  not  make  an  additional  syllable.  Eu- 
phony  requires  the  extra  syllable.  The 
case  is  similar  in  a  word  like  hunted,  be- 
cause t  is  simply  the  voiceless  form  of  rf. 

19.  In  dragged,  g  is  voiced,  and  so 
euphony  requires  that  the  final  d  be 
voiced.  In  rapped,  p  is  voiceless,  and  so 
euphony  requires  the  voiceless  form  of  d, 
which  is  t.  (See  answers  to  questions  15 
and  18.) 

20.  When  the  sound  of  kw  (or  kwh) 
occurs  in  English,  qu  is  used  to  represent 
this  sound,  as  in  quite  and  quick. 

21.  -Y  has  two  sounds,  the  voiceless 
sound  ks  and  the  voiced  sound  gs.  It  is 
voiceless  when  final,  as  in  box,  or  before 
a  consonant,  as  in  e.vtra.  When  accented, 
it  is  also  voiceless  before  a  vowel  or 
silent  A,  as  in  o.ride  and  exhibition;  but 
it  is  voiced  when  unaccented  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel  in  an  accented  syllable, 
as  in  exist  or  exhibit.  (In  a  few  words 
from  the  Greek,  .r  has  the  sound  of  c,  as 
in  xylophone.) 

22.  B  and  p  are  stopped  consonants 
and  m  is  a  continuant :  b  is  voiced,  p  is 
voiceless,  and  m  is  voiced  and  nasdl. 

23.  In  the  position  for  the  letter  f  the 


lower  lip  touches  the  edge  of  the  upper 
teeth.  The  position  for  v  is  the  same, 
but  V  is  voiced  and  /  is  voiceless, 

24.  Th  has  two  sounds,  as  in  then  and 
thin.  In  then  the  digraph  th  is  voiced; 
in  thin  it  is  a  voiceless  or  breath  sound. 
The  position  for  each  sound  is  the  same — 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  just  between  the 
teeth. 

25.  In  the  position  for  d,  t,  I,  and  n  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  touches  the  gum  just 
back  of  the  upper  teeth.  The  position 
for  r  is  the  same,  except  that  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  does  not  quite  touch  the  gum. 
T  is  voiceless ;  the  other  four  are  voiced. 
D  and  t  are  stopped  consonants:  the 
other  three  are  continuants.    X  is  a  nasal. 

26.  5*  and  s  have  the  same  position, 
but  ^  is  voiceless  and  s  is  voiced.  Ch  and 
;  also  have  the  same  position,  but  ch  is 
voiceless  and  /  is  voiced.  In  a  similar 
way  the  position  for  sh  and  r/i  is  the 
same,  but  sh  is  voiceless  and  r/i  voiced. 

27.  Such  pairs  as  s  and  s,  j  and  ch, 
b  and  p,  d  and  t,  g  and  k,  zh  and  sh,  v 
and  f,  are  called  cognates. 

28.  In  the  position  for  %v  or  wh  the 
lips  are  rounded,  the  teeth  separated,  and 
the  back  of  the  tongue  raised  toward  the 
soft  palate,  making  a  small  opening  both 
at  the  lips  and  in  the  baclc  of  the  mouth. 
Wh  is  pronounced  like  hw,  voiceless;  w 
is  voiced. 

29.  G  and  k  are  stopped  consonants: 
ng  is  a  continuant  and  a  nasal.  G  is 
voiced  and  k  voiceless, 

30.  If  a  child  is  taught  phonetics  in  the 
right  way,  when  he  hears  a  sound  he  will 
visualize  the  phonogram  that  represents 
that  sound,  and  when  he  sees  a  phono- 
gram he  will  get  an  auditory  image  of 
the  sound  it  represents.  Unphonetic 
words  must  be  taught  as  sight  words,  or 
wholes,  but  when  a  child  sees  a  phonetic 
word  the  correct  sounds  of  the  phono- 
grams are  suggested,  and  this  enables 
him  to  recognize  the  word  and  pro- 
nounce it. 

31.  In  English  pronunciation,  accent 
is  the  stress  that  is  placed  upon  one  syl- 
lable in  every  word  of  two  or  more  sylla- 
bles. In  accented  syllables  vowels  have 
their  normal  or  regular  sound.  In  unac- 
cented syllables  the  vowel  sounds  are 
usually  modified.  (See  answer  to  ques- 
tion 27,  first  series.) 
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32.  Spoken  syllables  offer  no  difficulty, 
as  they  are  based  upon  euphony,  and  each 
consonant  tends  to  go  with  the  vowel  fol- 
lowing. Written  syllables  are  significant 
in  writing  and  printing  and  should  be 
taught  in  connection  with  spelling,  begin- 
ning about  the  fourth  grade. 

33.  All  the  vowels  and  some  of  the 
consonants  have  more  than  one  sound. 


Diacritical  markings  are  used  to  indicate 
the  different  sounds  of  each  letter.  Thev 
are  not  needed  in  phonetic  words,  but 
should  be  taught  in  connection  with  un- 
phonetic  words,  such  as  give,  have,  bread, 
kind,  post,  friend,  etc.,  in  about  the 
fourth  grade,  in  preparation  for  the  use 
of  the  dictionary  in  the  fifth  grade  (see 
V'oLTA  Review,  January,  1921). 
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Review  of  the  Activities  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the 

Interests  of  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  on  the  1 2th  Anniversary 

of  Its  Elxistence,  March,  1 908,  to  September,  1 920 

TreiMlated  into  English  by  LOUISE  I.  MORGENSTERN 


TWELVE  YEARS  and  a  half!  Really  a 
short  span  of  time,  but  if  one  looks 
back  upon  all  that  the  association  has  ac- 
complished, one  realizes  that  the  work, 
which  was  called  into  being  by  a  few  en- 
terprising and  optimistic  persons,  has 
powerfully  spread  to  an  important  and 
beneficent  organization. 

It  was  in  October,  1907,  when  the 
many  previous  plans  were  put  in  opera- 
tion. The  honor  is  due  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Ott 
Bultman  as  founder  and  originator  of 
our  movement.  He  called  together,  to  a 
general  meeting,  a  number  of  hard-of- 
hearing  persons  living  in  Amsterdam, 
Holland,  to  which  he  belonged  himself. 
and  about  fifty  persons  obeyed  the  call; 
and,  lo,  life  began ! 

As  the  first  outward  sign  of  the  move- 
ment a  periodical,  entitled  Das  Geh'dr 
(  The  Hearing) ,  was  published.  Bultman 
himself  signed  as  editor,  and  in  all  circles. 
within  and  without  the  ring  of  the  hard 
of  hearing,  a  Hvely  interest  was  awakened 
therebv  in  the  cause.  The  movement, 
once  called  into  being,  now  took  on  even 
more  stable  forms,  and  on  March  27, 
1908,  the  federation  of  the  hard  of  hear- 
ing was  organized  under  the  leadership 
of  Messrs.  Bultman,  F.  W.  Heythekker, 
and  Lukas.  Thus  closelv  associated,  one 
went  to  work. 

The  first  thought  was  given  to  hard- 
of-hearing  youth — to  the  children  with 
defective  hearing — who,  above  all,  must 
benefit  by  special  instruction,  if  they  are 


to  become  useful  members  of  society  in 
spite  of  their  hardness  of  hearing.  Thus, 
courses  in  lip-reading  were  organized, 
first  in  Amsterdam,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  J.  Schreuder;  later  in  La 
Hague,  under  Mr.  P.  W.  L.  Brynen. 

At  the  congress  for  ethical  education, 
held  in  191 2,  it  was  given  to  our  brave 
pioneer,  Miss  Tine  Marcus,  through  a 
convincing  speech,  to  prove  the  need  of 
special  instruction  for  hard-of-hearing 
children,  her  youthful  fellow-sufferers. 
It  was  also  Miss  Marcus  who,  together 
with  Dr.  Monton,  started  an  examination 
in  the  public  schools  and  found  how  large 
was  the  percentage  of  hard-of-hearing 
children. 

Dr.  K.  V.  d.  Wal  did  the  same  also  in 
Amsterdam,  and  from  the  dissertation 
written  by  him  on  this  subject  it  can  be 
gathered  that  a  large  number  of  children 
were  to  be  assigned  for  special  instruc- 
tion. Through  these  preliminary  labors 
a  solid  foundation  was  laid,  which  in  the 
years  191 3  and  1914  was  crowned  with 
success  through  the  erection  of  two 
schools  for  hard-of-hearing  children — 
the  one  in  La  Hague,  the  other  in  Am- 
sterdam. These  schools  have  attained 
excellent  results  and  oflFer  the  best  pros- 
pects for  the  future. 

Dr.  Sassefonds  further  aids  the  pupils 
that  have  graduated  from  the  schools  for 
the  hard  of  hearing  through  vocational 
training,  and  in  La  Hague  the  association 
for  the  protection  of  hard-of-hearing  or 
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deafened  children  looks  after  their  wel- 
fare. 

In  the  year  191 1  the  hard-of-hearing 
movement  received  a  mighty  jolt  forward 
through  the  discontinuation  of  the  feder- 
ation, which  from  then  on  became  the 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  In- 
terests of  the  Hard  of  Hearing.  Now, 
also  hearing  persons  could  take  part  in 
the  work,  and  branches  were  established 
in  many  larger  and  smaller  places.  Miss 
Tine  Marcus,  Messrs.  P.  L.  Baudet,  J. 
Idzerd,  Professor  Kan,  W.  X.  Klein, 
Dr.  J.  Th.  Monton,  Dr.  J.  J.  Rigeaud, 
Dr.  J.  Sasse  Azn,  J.  A.  Tours,  and  C,  de 
Wal  figured  as  directors  of  the  associa- 
tion. Paired  with  this  change  came  the 
transformation  of  the  periodical  Das 
Gehor  into  the  monthly,  0ns  Maandblad, 
which  from  then  on  appeared  regularly. 

Through  the  constant  growth  of  the 
association,  the  wish  for  a  meeting  place 
arose — 3.  resting  place,  preferably  in  the 
country.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  v,  d. 
Ham  unselfishly  put  a  parcel  of  land  in 
Lunteren  at  our  disposal,  we  went  to 
work  with  zeal  and  alacrity,  and  two 
years  later  "Ons  Landhuis"  (our  country 
home)  could  be  opened.  From  then  on 
Lunteren  became  the  favorite  meeting 
place,  where  all  principal  or  general  meet- 
ings were  held  and  where  fellow-suflferers 
requiring  recuperation  or  rest  could,  in 
winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  find  accom- 
modations. A  relief  fund  makes  this 
magnificent  resting  place  accessible  to 
those  unable  to  pay  fully  or  not  at  all. 

Further,  there  was  formed  a  commis- 
sion for  employment  in  all  larger  cities, 
and,  besides,  in  1919  a  fund  was  started 
and  established  for  this  work  of  mutual 
assistance. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  propa- 
ganda was  energetically  taken  in  hand. 
At  the  change  from  the  federation  into 
the  association  450  members,  157  donors, 
and  a  few  voluntary  sustaining  members 
followed.  In  191 1  a  propaganda  com- 
mission was  called  into  existence  with 
Miss  Marcus  at  the  head,  who  was  really 
ever  the  soul  of  the  whole  movement. 

An  insignia  carrying  the  letters  S  H 
(Slecht  Hoorend,  Hard  of  Hearing),  in 
the  form  of  a  pin,  was  distributed;  also 
signs,  with  the  same  letters,  for  hard-of- 


hearing  bicyclists ;  besides,  placards  were 
sent  to  directors  of  street-cars  and  rail- 
roads, to  be  hung  in  waiting-rooms,  in 
order  to  acquaint  the  general  public  with 
the  meaning  of  the  insignia.  Gradually 
printed  matter  of  every  description  and 
letter-heads  with  the  insignia  of  the  asso- 
ciation powerfully  advertised  the  work. 

However,  what  was  not  yet  accom- 
plished by  these  means  was  brought  about 
by  the  expositions,  with  which  Miss  Mar- 
cus has  traveled  through  the  country 
since  1917.  The  number  of  members  rises 
enormously  through  the  expositions ;  new 
branches  of  the  association  are  formed 
everywhere.  Lectures,  and  lately  also 
Beethoven  concerts,  give  the  exposition  a 
broader  stamp. 

Not  to  be  forgotten  are  the  public  dem- 
onstrations in  lip-reading  given  by  the 
public  school  for.  the  hard  of  hearing-  in 
La  Hague,  in  order  to  prove  to  the  vis- 
itors the  development  and  usefulness  of 
the  study.  The  branches  of  the  associa- 
tion existing  everywhere  fulfill  their  task. 
Meetings,  mutual  excursions,  travel, 
bicycle,  and  walking  clubs  were  formed. 
Courses  in  lip-reading  and  lecture  even- 
ings bring  profit  as  well  as  enjoyment. 
Church  phones  are  to  be  found  in  many 
churches,  and  those  of  the  hard  of  hear- 
ing who  cannot  be  served  thereby  may 
attend  our  special  divine  services. 

One  of  our  members  started  a  small 
monthly  magazine  for  hard-of-hearing 
school  children,  which  is  always  antici- 
pated with  much  joy,  and  that  serves  to 
bring  these  youths  into  closer  contact  and 
to  unite  them  with  stronger  ties. 

To  all  these  activities  there  was  added 
last  year  something  which  was  particu- 
larly popular  with  all  the  hard  of  hear- 
ing; it  was  a  trial  case  with  instruments 
to  aid  the  hearing,  which  was  sent  to 
every  member  upon  request ;  but,  because 
of  the  steadily  growing  number  of  mem- 
bers, this  means  of  assistance  was  found 
inadequate.  In  consequence  a  central 
office  was  established  in  the  home  of  Miss 
Marcus,  at  Soest,  where  every  hard-of- 
hearing  member  can  examine  free  of 
charge  aN  instruments  invented  in  this 
field.  The  first  year  has  already  proven 
how  great  is  the  interest  in  this  arrange- 
ment.    An  instrument  fund  is  connected 
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therewith  and  aids  those  unable  to  pay 
fully  or  not  at  all  in  the  procuring  of  the 
best-suited  instrument;  also,  the  deaf- 
ness quacks  and  mail-order  concerns  are 
combatted  through  the  "Greuelkasten," 
wherein  all  valueless  drums,  tubes,  oils, 
etc.,  are  exhibited  as  a  warning  to  gullible 
hard-of-hearing  persons. 

Besides  the  profitable  and  useful  fea- 
tures of  the  work  of  our  association,  mav 
we  not  forget  the  moral  support  with 
which  Miss  Marcus  speeds  every  hard- 
of-hearing  person  on  his  way.  Still  a  few 
more  enterprises  may  be  mentioned  here. 

In  1919  circulars  were  sent  out  in  order 
to  determine  the  disadvantageous  conse- 
quences which  defects  in  hearing  cause  in 
the  social  life  of  the  members.  Further- 
more, the  year  following  the  board  of  di- 


rectors began  to  take  interest  in  invalid 
insurance. 

The  year  1920  also  brought  new  plans. 
The  erection  of  a  home  for  the  hard  of 
hearing  in  Amsterdam  was  considered. 
A  propaganda  evening  was  held,  during 
which  a  splendid  pantomime  was  given 
by  the  hard  of  hearing  themselves.  In 
January  and  May  quantities  of  food  were 
sent  to  the  starving  people  of  Vienna 
(Austria). 

Courses  in  the  manufacture  of  toys 
were  organized,  of  which  good  results  are 
expected.  In  every  case,  we  look  toward 
the  future  full  of  hopes,  even  though 
there  may  still  be  a  great  deal  that  awaits 
completion. 

Let  "Excelsior"  be  and  remain  our 
motto. 


« 


NEVER  GO  IN  SWIMMING  AFTER  A  FULL  MEAL 

By  JOHN  A.  FERRALL 


Isn't  it  curious  that  after  all  these 
years  a  question  should  bob  up  in  The 
\^OLTA  Review  concerning  which  I  am 
unquestionably  the  greatest  living  author- 
ity— assuming,  of  course,  that  I  actually 
am  alive  and  not  merely  deceiving  my- 
self and  cheating  the  undertaker. 

In  "The  Friendly  Comer'*  for  Febru- 
ary is  quoted  a  letter  from  a  gentleman 
who  seems  to  have  reached  the  point 
where  he  is  convinced  that  lip-reading  is 
of  no  value  to  the  truly  deaf.  Apparently 
he  makes  a  distinction  between  the  truly 
deaf  and  the  totally  deaf,  since  he  speaks 
of  using  an  earphone. 

Now,  Fm  deaf — not  merely  truly  deaf, 
but  totally  deaf.  A  boiler  explosion  in 
the  same  room  would  not  disturb  my 
slumbers,  provided  it  did  not  dump  me 
out  upon  the  floor  or  propel  me  through 
the  side  of  the  house.  And  out  of  the 
depths  of  my  wisdom  and  experience, 
principally  the  latter,  TU  admit,  I  wish  to 
declare  here  and  now  that  not  only  is  lip- 
reading  of  value  to  the  truly  deaf  and  the 
totally  deaf,  but  it  is  about  the  only  thing 
that  lis.  Don't  let  any  one  convince  you 
to  the  contrary,  not  even  if  he  supports 
his  statements  with  affidavits  from  George 
Washington  Veracity  himself. 

For   I   know.     I   have  my  imperfec- 


tions— ^millions  of  them.  But  when  it 
comes  to  deafness,  I'm  perfect — abso- 
lutely so.  No  one  can  surpass  me  in  my 
particular  field,  for,  you  understand, 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  perfection 
cannot  be  perfected.  I  have  reached  that 
point. 

In  addition,  I  am,  perhaps,  the  worst 
lip-reader  in  America.  I  shall  offer  no 
reason  for  this  state  of  affairs.  What 
would  be  the  use?  And,  besides,  you 
remember  the  old  story  of  the  Arab  sheik 
to  whom  a  neighbor  came  seeking  the 
loan  of  a  rope.  "Fm  sorry,"  explained 
the  sheik,  "but  I  cannot  let  you  have  my 
rope.  I  need  it  to  tie  up  some  milk."  The 
neighbor  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears, 
and,  not  being  a  lip-reader,  he,  of  course, 
had  nothing  else  to  depend  upon.  "Tie 
up  milk !"  he  exclaimed.  "But  surely  one 
doesn't  tie  up  milk  with  a  rope — you 
don't  need  it  for  that."  "My  friend,"  ex- 
plained the  sheik,  solemnly,  "when  a  per- 
son doesn't  want  to  do  a  thing,  one  reason 
is  as  good  as  another." 

Anyway,  I  do  not  hear  at  all,  and  I  am 
pretty  nearly  hopeless  as  a  lip-reader. 
So,  if  lip-reading  is  of  any  value  to  me, 
it  certainly  should  prove  a  veritable 
treasure  in  the  hands  of  the  average  deaf 
person.     And  I  zvould  part  ivith  almost 
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any  other  possession  rather  than  give  up 
the  lip-reading  skill  I  have!  I  cannot 
make  that  too  emphatic,  for  it  is  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  Trifling  as  my  skill  in  the  art 
is,  I  find  it  of  constant  use  in  business,  in 
social  life — everywhere.  Deafness  with- 
out it  would  be  infinitely  less  endurable. 
Only  a  totally  deaf  person  without  the 
magic  of  its  aid  can  know  how  less  en- 
durable ! 

It  is  true  that  I  cannot  follow  speeches 
or  lectures.  It  is  also  true  that  I  cannot 
join  in  a  general  conversation  in  a  way  to 
convince  even  a  two-year-old  child  that 
my  hearing  is  normal.  Xo,  I  cannot  do 
either  of  these  things.  Worse  yet,  I  can- 
not sit  down  with  a  friend  who  talks  to 
me  alone  and  painstakingly  and  get  every 
word.  It  is  true  that  I  cannot  do  that 
either.  You  can  see  for  yourself,  then, 
that  I  am  in  a  pretty  hopeless  condition. 
Still  I  simply  cannot  feel  sorry  for  my- 
self, because  the  fragment  of  lip-reading 
ability  I  have  prevents  me  from  realizing 
how  badly  off  I  really  am. 

So  when  I  go  into  a  store  to  make  a 
trifling  purchase,  or  to  the  movies,  or  to 
purchase  a  railroad  ticket,  or  to  do  any 
one  of  a  multitude  of  other  things,  and 
manage  all  right  without  resorting  to 
pencil  and  paper,  why  I  render  up  sincere 
and  fervent  thanks  for  the  invention  of 
lip-reading.  And  I  firmly  believe  that 
any  one  can  master  lip-reading  well 
enough  to  do  these  things.  Haven't  I 
already  said  that  /  can  do  them  ? 

I  do  not  see  how  the  lip-reading  situa- 
tion could  be  summed  up  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  is  done  in  Miss  Virginia 
Sinclair's  article,  "A  Foreword  to  the 
Would-be  Lip-Reader."  reprinted  in  The 
VoLTA  Review  for  February,  1921. 

"Lip-reading  is  not  easy."  Nothing 
truly  worth  while  is,  you  know. 

"Lip-reading  cannot  be  learned  in  a 
day."  You  remember  the  old  proverb 
about  the  absence  of  any  royal  road  to 
learning.  It  requires  some  four  years  to 
turn  out  a  good  bricklayer  or  artisan  of 
any  sort;  and  the  learners  put  in  some 
eight  hours  a  day  at  it.  Just  how  quickly 
lip-reading  may  be  learned  depends  some- 
what upon  how  much  you  wish  to  learn. 
Mushrooms  mature  a  good  bit  faster  than 
oaks.  Do  you  want  to  be  a  mushroom 
lip- reader? 


•*  Lip-reading  is  not  a  perfect  substitute 
for  the  sense  of  hearing."  Then  why 
expect  it  to  be  an  improz*ement  on  normal 
hearing?  That  really  seems  to  be  the 
attitude  of  most  of  us.  What  we  expect 
and  what  we  get  are  sometimes  two 
separate  and  distinct  things — "aye, there's 
the  rub!"  Anyway,  lip-reading  appears 
to  be  the  best  substitute,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  natural  one. 

•*The  power  to  read  lips  is  not  gained 
through  the  work  of  a  teacher  alone  for 
the  pupil."  At  which  remark  we  feel  im- 
pelled to  exclaim,  with  the  Raggedy  Man, 
"Gee  whiz!  What  a  pity  that  is!"  If 
such  a  thing  were  possible,  I  would  be  an 
expert,  for  certainly  my  teacher  has 
worked  hard  enough  and  long  enough,  in 
her  absolute  inability  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  I  do  not  really  wish  to  hear.  I  want 
to  talk.  That's  the  long  and  short  of  it-^ 
and  it's  preferably  long.  When  I  think 
of  the  millions  and  millions  of  words  in 
my  system  clamoring  to  get  to  the  surface 
and  out  into  the  world,  I  begrudge  every 
moment  given  to  some  one  else's  remarks. 
I  am  always  thinking  of  the  bright  and 
clever  things  /  might  be  sa3ring,  and  then 
I  start  saying  them. 

When  Miss  Sinclair  says  that  "lip- 
reading  ability  does  not  so  quickly  come 
to  the  inveterate  talker,"  she  places  on 
record  the  best  statement  possible  in 
English  of  my  particular  difficulty.  Not 
that  I  worry  about  the  matter.  "Where 
ignorance  is  bliss,"  you  know,  "  'tis  folly 
to  be  otherwise" 

It  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand how  any  one  could  get  the  impres- 
sion that  there  is  nothing  in  lip-reading 
for  the  totally  deaf.  The  very  fact  that 
one  can  learn  to  recognize  such  expres- 
sions as  "Good  morning,"  "How  are 
vou?''  and  the  like,  after  five  minutes' 
practise,  would  seem  to  indicate  pretty 
clearly  what  could  reasonably  be  expected 
from  conscientious  and  well-directed 
practise.  And  there  should  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  competent  lip-readers 
among  the  totally  deaf.  Some  of  the  best 
I  know  are  totally  deaf.  I  have  met  at 
least  half  a  dozen  within  the  past  year 
who  could  understand  me  readily  enough, 
which  is  more  than  some  of  my  hearing 
friends  can  do. 

Naturally  the  majority  of  lip-readers 
possess  a  certain  amount  of  hearing.   This 
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is  for  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  that 
white  sheep  eat  more  than  black  sheep — 
there  are  more  of  them,  I  should  judge, 
from  my  own  observations,  that  out  of  a 
group  of  lOQ  lip-readers  perhaps  ninety 
would  be  found  to  possess  at  least  a 
remnant  of  hearing.  And  this  hearing, 
no  matter  how  little  there  is,  does  assist 
immensely.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
deaf  folks  learn,  as  their  deafness  pro- 
gresses, that  they  are  not  nearly  so  skillful 
in  reading  lips  as  they  at  first  supposed. 
But  the  point,  after  all,  is  that  lip-reading 
is  the  only  resort  of  the  totally  deaf.  That 
is  the  thought  that  looms  up  before  me 
constantly  and  makes  it  so  difficult  for  me 
to  understand  how  a  totally  deaf  person 
could  become  discouraged  in  .the  study. 
Lip-reading  seems  to  me  about  the  only 
study  in  which  even  the  slightest  degree 
of  proficiency  is  almost  invaluable.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  degree  of  skill  attained 
depends  upon  natural  aptitude  as  well  as 
conscientious  practise,  it  is  certain,  in  my 
opinion,  that  any  one  can  derive  benefit 
even  from  a  limited  study  of  the  art. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  often 
thought,  perhaps  without  justification, 
that  this  very  fact  that  even  a  slight  de- 
gree of  skill  possesses  value  made  the 
study  of  lip-reading  particularly  useful  to 
the  deaf  from  a  purely  psychological 
standpoint.  I  mean  this :  Most  deaf  peo- 
ple suffer  from  periods  of  depression, 
due  to  the  fact  that  their  affliction  is  so 
constantly  brought  to  their  attention. 
They  are  driven  to  think  of  their  loss 
almost  continually.  But  when  the  study 
of  lip-reading  is  undertaken  a  new  ele- 
ment is  brought  in.  With  each  gain  in 
proficiency,  with  each  advancement  to- 
ward the  goal  of  "hearing"  with  the  eyes, 
the  student  may  naturally  be  expected  to 
have  his  attention  transferred  from  his 
old  sense  of  loss  to  one  of  gain.  He  is 
gaining  something  now,  and  the  loss  is 
put  into  the  background  for  brief  inter- 
vals at  least.  And  the  fact  that  his 
thoughts  have  become  "positive"  instead 
of  "negative,"  for  a  part  of  the  time,  may 
be  expected  to  work  a  change  in  his 
whole  physical  make-up.  We  are  just 
beginning  to  realize  what  a  powerful  in- 
fluence for  good  or  evil  the  mind  can 
exert  over  our  physical  selves.  Every 
time  you  recognize  the  greeting  "Good 


morning,"  you  have  by  the  "positive"  re- 
action injected  a  little  fresh  building  ma- 
terial into  your  physical  structure. 

I  am  afraid  that  some  of  the  disap- 
pointment met  with  by  students  of  lip- 
reading  is  due  to  the  rather  thoughtless 
"boosting"  of  the  art  by  some  of  us,  who 
grow  a  little  over-enthusiastic  after  hav- 
ing understood  fairly  well  a  simple  con- 
versation or  so.  Then,  too,  almost  any 
person  who  happens,  at  a  moving-picture 
show,  for  example,  to  see  a  word  or  two 
on  the  lips  of  one  of  the  screen  actors  is 
pretty  apt  to  believe  that  it  should  not  re- 
quire more  than  a  few  days  to  acquire 
the  ability  to  follow  a  speaker.  What 
such  people  do  not  understand  is  that  lip- 
reading  is  not  merely  a  question  of  trans- 
lating certain  lip  movements.  The  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  fact  that  learning  to  read 
the  lips  of  one  person  is  no  guarantee 
that  one  shall  be  able  to  understand  the 
next  speaker,  so  much  difference  is  there 
in  the  enunciation  and  methods  of  speech 
of  different  persons. 

So,  while  lip-reading  is  an  extraor- 
dinary help  to  the  slightly  hard  of  hear- 
ing and  the  sole  resort  of  the  totally  deaf, 
we  must  not  expect  too  much  from  it. 
There  used  to  be  a  favorite  vaudeville 
expression,  "Never  go  in  swimming  after 
a  full  meal,  because  you  won't  find  it"; 
which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
if  you  expect  lip-reading  to  be  a  perfect 
substitute  for  the  sense  of  hearing,  you 
are  most  likely  to  be  disappointed. 

There  are  numerous  occasions,  I  judge, 
when  even  the  most  expert  lip-reader 
feels  rather  disappointed  with  his  tool; 
but  such  discouragements  come  to  even 
normal  individuals;  and  my  own  experi- 
ence convinces  me  that  lip-reading  is  an 
invaluable  acquisition  for  any  deaf  per- 
son, no  matter  what  the  degree  of  im- 
pairment of  the  hearing.  Of  course, 
most  of  us  will  now  and  then  find  our- 
selves in  much  the  same  state  of  mind  as 
the  Sansara-sagara-manthanant  ascribes 
to  the  first  man  in  connection  with  his 
newly  created  helpmate.  Adam,  accord- 
ing to  this  version,  became  a  trifle  dis- 
satisfied with  Eve  and  appeared  before 
Twashtri  (the  Hindu  god  of  creation) 
complaining : 

"Lord,  this  creature  that  you  have 
given  me  makes  my  life  miserable.     She 
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chatters  inces- 
santly and  teases 
me  beyond  en- 
durance, never 
leaving  me  alone. 
She  requires 
every  attention 
every  moment, 
takes  up  all  my 
time.weeps  about 
nothing,  and  is 
always  idle.  So 
I  have  come  to 
give  her  back,  as 
I  cannot  live  with 
her." 

Twashtri  took 
the  woman  back. 
But  in  scarcely 
more  than  a  week 
the  man  re- 
turned. 

"Lord, "he  said, 
"I  find  that  my 
life    is    lonely 
since    I    surren- 
dered that  crea-       ^^^^ 
ture.     I  remem-    crvinc 
ber  how  she  used    with  hkr— anu  i  cannot  t 
to    dance    and 

sing  to  me,  and  look  at  me  out  of  the 
comer  of  her  eye,  and  play  with  me  and 
cling  to  me.  Her  laughter  was  music ; 
she  was  beautiful  to  look  at  and  soft  to 
touch.    Pray  give  her  back  to  me  again." 

So  Twashtri  retunied  the  woman  to 
him. 

But  in  less  than  a  week  the  man  was 
back  for  the  third  time. 

"Lord,"  he  complained,  "I  know  not 


how 


but 


I    uePABTED,    : 


after  all  I  have 
come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she 
is  more  trouble 
than  pleasure  to 
me.  Therefore 
I  beg  you  take 
her  back  again." 

Twashtri  re- 
fused. 

"But  I  cannot 
live  with  her," 
declared     the 

"And  you  could 
not  live  without 
her,"    retorted 
Twashtri.  turn- 
ing away. 

And   the  man 
departed,    strik- 
ing his  breast 
and    crying   un- 
ceasii^ly:  "Woe 
is  me,  for  I  can- 
..  ....  .o«"?  cT^OT  uvE    "01  "ve  with  her. 

ivE  wiTiioiT  her!"  and  1  cannot  live 

without  hert" 
So  there'll  be  times  when  you  will  con- 
sider lip-reading  the  most  wonderful 
thing  in  the  world,  and  times  when  you 
become  utterly  discouraged  with  it ;  but 
the  enthusiasm  will  be  far  more  frequent 
than  the  discouragement,  which  is  the 
main  thing,  after  all.  But  do  not  expect 
miracles. 

"Nex'er  go  in  svAmming  after  a  full 
meal." 


MY  PRISON  WALLS 

By  U\URA  A.  DAVIES 


THE  doors  of  sound  are  closed  to  me. 
Shall  I  sit  me  down  and  weep? 
Nay,  rather,  marshal  all  the  powers 

Within,  that  I  may  keep 
The  prison  room  a  place  of  cheer ; 

A  place  of  peace,  too  deep 
For  useless  tears.    A  soul,  content, 
Can  find  no  cause  to  weep. 


I  shall  not  shed  rebellious  tears, 

If  I  but  pause  to  see 
That  Life  a  tiny  fragment  is 

Of  all  Eternity. 
I'll  learn  my  lessons  while  I  may : 

The  prison  walls  are  friends  to  me ; 
And  help  attain,  throughout  the  years. 

The  thing  I  am  to  be. 


ACTION  GAME  FOR  LIP-READING  PRACTISE— OBEYING 

COMMANDS 

By  M.  GERTRUDE  EVANS 


EACH  command  is  to  be  given  to  the 
class  by  lip-movement  only  first;  then 
one  person  may  be  asked  to  act  the  com- 
mand. This  is  in  order  that  all  may  get 
the  practise  in  lip-reading. 

Call  numbers  at  random,  not  by  regu- 
lar order. 

The  acting  should  be  exaggerated 
rather  than  too  tame.  These  commands 
may  seem  too  simple  and  childish,  yet 
they  inspire  confidence  in  the  timid. 
Each  is  willing  to  take  part  in  the  game, 
as  one  can  act  the  command  if  he  can  lip- 
read  it. 

Each  player  is  to  be  given  a  number, 
to  pin  on  chest  in  sight — odd  numbers  for 
gentlemen,  even  numbers  for  ladies. 

Bach  writes  his  name  on  the  card. 
(Knowing  the  names  of  members  of  a 
class  is  helpful  in  promoting  sociability.) 

The  game  leader  writes  introduction 
to  game  and  a  few  instructions  on  black- 
board. 

Much  of  the  success  depends  upon  the 
game  leader's  personality. 

Game  begins. 

Gentlemen,  please  stand.    Sit. 

Now  the  ladies  will  stand,  and  come  to 
the  desk  (or  table)  or  front  of  the  room. 
We  wish  to  see  you.    Sit,  please. 

After  the  game  is  over  and  the  class  is 
to  go  to  the  tea-room,  have  some  one  play 
a  march,  and  give  commands— thus : 

Gentlemen,  choose  your  lady  partners 
and  form  for  a  grand  march  to  tea-room. 

Will  our  chairman,  Mrs.  C ,  please 

lead  ? 

Again :  Will  the  gentlemen  select  part- 
ners and  take  places  at  card-tables,  or — 

Form  in  line  for  an  old-fashioned  Vir- 
ginia reel,  etc. 

The  game  leader  can  easily  add  any 
number  of  "commands,"  if  more  players 
are  to  take  part.  The  action  should,  of 
course,  be  adapted  to  the  type  of  players. 

ACTION-GAME   COMMANDS 

1.  Please  come  to  the  blackboard  and 
write  your  own  name. 

2.  How  did  you  come  here  today,  by 
trolley  or  taxi  ?  Stand,  please,  won't  you, 
and  tell  us. 


3.  Find  the  prettiest  lady  here  and  give 
her  a  handshake  of  greeting. 

4.  Will  you  pin  the  small  flag  you  find 
on  the  table  on  a  gentleman's  coat  lapel? 

5.  What  is  your  favorite  flower? 
Write  its  name  on  the  blackboard. 

6.  Please  make  a  very  low  and  grace- 
ful courtesy  to  our  chairman,  Mrs. 
C . 

7.  Wave  your  handkerchief  high  up 
over  your  head. 

8.  A  penny  for  your  thoughts !  Come 
out  and  get  the  penny,  after  you  tell  us 
the  thought. 

9.  What  daily  newspaper  do  you  read? 
Write  the  name  on  the  blackboard. 

10.  Do  you  play  cards?  What  is  your 
favorite  game?  Count  the  cards  in  this 
pack  and  tell  us  how  many. 

11.  You  will  please  find  the  ten  of  dia- 
monds and  queen  of  spades  and  give 
them  to  me. 

12.  What  time  is  it  by  your  watch?  Is 
it  correct?    Please  tell  us  the  time  now. 

13.  Can  you  draw  a  picture  of  a  man 
running?    Try,  won't  you? 

14.  Will  you  draw  a  soldier  at  "atten- 
tion"? 

15.  Get  the  scissors  from  the  table  and 
cut  this  ribbon  in  half;  measure  it — ^just 
half. 

16.  Tie  a  pretty  bow  out  of  one  half 
and  pin  it  on  our  excellent  teacher.  Miss 
R . 

17.  Kindly  pass  the  candy  to  the  ladies 
only.    *' Sweets  to  the  sweets,"  you  know ! 

18.  Now  (if  any  left)  pass  the  dish  of 
peppermints  to  the  gentlemen. 

19.  How  many  candies  left  in  the  dish? 
Count  and  tell  us. 

20.  Who  discovered  America  ?  When  ? 
Write  it  on  blackboard,  please. 

21.  Look  around.  Where  is  the  large 
flag?  You  lead  us  and  we  will  all  stand 
and  pledge  allegiance  to  our  flag. 

22.  Who  will  play  a  march  ?  Can  you. 
No.  22?  If  not,  please  find  some  one  to 
play  a  march. 

23.  Please  choose  your  partners  and 

form  for  grand  march.    Mrs.  C ,  our 

chairman,  and  gentlemen  will  lead.     On 
to  the  tea-tables ! 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  CLUB  SOLD 

1606  Locust  Street,  the  home,  for  the 
last  two  years,  of  the  Speech-Reading 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  sold! 

What  a  dreadful  calamity! 

Wait  a  minute,  though !  Not  so  fast ! 
It  was  sold  to  the  right  people!  In  other 
words,  the  Club  has  bought  its  own  resi- 
dence, and  is  hoping  in  the  near  future 
to  be  free  from  the  harassing  dread  of 
being  made  homeless  on  short  notice. 

Note  the  words  "in  the  near  future." 
They  are  most  important,  for  in  order  to 
attain  that  blissful  state  of  freedom  from 
worry  the  Club  must  raise  the  sum  of 
$50,000. 

Impossible  ?  Well,  they  don't  feel  that 
way  about  it  in  Philadelphia.  They  do 
realize,  however,  that  it  is  a  tremendous 
undertaking.  The  decision  to  buy  or 
move  was  forced  upon  them  at  forty- 
eight  hours'  notice,  and  it  took  all  the 
courage  the  hastily  called  board  meeting 
could  muster  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  raising  such  a  large  amount.  But, 
having  decided,  they  set  about  the  task, 
and  the  fight  is  on. 

The  record  of  the  Club  has  been  an  in- 
spiring one  from  the  start.  The  indom- 
itable enthusiasm  with  which  it  has  at- 
tacked each  of  its  problems  has  without 
doubt  been  responsible  to  a  large  extent 
for  its  success.  Organized  in  191 8  by  a 
mere  handful  of  members,  it  has  grown 
so  rapidly  that  it  seems  likely  to  become, 
before  192 1  draws  to  a  close,  the  largest 
organization  for  the  hard  of  hearing  in 
the  United  States.  And  this  growth  has 
been  not  merely  a  matter  of  size,  but  of 
stability,  solidity,  and  interest  in  the 
cause  of  the  deafened  man  and  woman 
everywhere. 

Two  years  ago  the  Club  secured,  in 
one  of  the  best  and  most  centrally  lo- 
cated sections  of  Philadelphia,  a  home  in 
which  it  established  headquarters.  This 
club-house,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  has  become  known  throughout  the 
country,  and  has  enabled  the  Philadel- 
phia Club  to  place  itself  on  a  self-sup- 
porting basis  and  to  accomplish  a  work 
many  times  greater  than  before. 

This  work  must  not  be  curtailed.  The 
Club  is  bringing  hope  and  joy  and  ability 
to  earn  a  living  to  hundreds  of  people 
handicapped  by  deafness,  and  there  are 


before  it  unlimited  possibilities  for 
greater  service.  Surely  all  of  its  friends 
will  spring  to  its  aid.    Will  youf 

Already  a  start  has  been  made  to  the 
amount  of  $6,000.  But  the  journey  to 
the  goal  of  $50,000  is  still  a  long,  hard 
one.  How  many  "miles"  can  you  take 
off? 

If  readers  of  The  Volta  Review  de- 
sire to  contribute  to  this  worthy  cause, 
their  gifts  will  be  gladly  received  at  this 
office  and  promptly  forwarded.  The 
Philadelphia  Club  stands  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  workers  for  the  cause  of  the 
deafened.  Let  us  not  fail  it  in  its  hour 
of  need. 

— Josephine  Timberlake. 


A    SUGGESTION    FOR    PRACTISE 

Teachers  who  are  constantly  searching 
for  material  for  practise  classes  may  find 
this  suggestion  helpful.  Why  not  apply 
our  reading  to  our  practise  classes?  We 
are  constantly  coming  across  fine  bits  of 
philosophy,  interesting  character  studies, 
etc.  Such  things  are  not  hard  to  find  in 
this  day  of  splendid  magazine  articles  and 
the  better  class  of  modem  novels.  It  re- 
quires, to  be  sure,  originality  and  thought 
to  put  them  into  good  form  for  use  in 
practise  classes,  but  after  a  little  practise 
one  finds  that  the  adaptable  paragraphs 
will  fairly  leap  out  at  one — paragraphs 
that  need  comparatively  little  "working 


over. 


i> 


For  instance,  the  following  paragraph 
will  be  found  in  Hugh  Walpole's  "Mara- 
dick  at  Forty."  The  words  are  spoken 
by  an  old  man  who  has  spent  his  life 
traveling  about  England  with  his  Punch 
and  Judy  show.  His  is  a  very  lovable 
character  and  his  philosophy  of  life — his 
"religion,"  as  he  calls  it — is  just  as  lov- 
able as  the  dear  old  man  himself: 

"We're  creating  all  the  time.  Every 
time  that  you  laugh  at  a  thought,  every 
time  that  you  are  glad,  every  time  that 
you  are  seeing  beauty  and  saying  so, 
every  time  that  you  think  it's  better  to  be 
decent  than  not,  better  to  be  merry  than 
sad,  you  are  creating.  You  are  increas- 
ing the  happy  population  of  the  world. 
Plenty  of  folks  have  said  it,  but  precious 
few  have  done  it." 


A  FEW  LAUGHS 
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The  class  may  be  told  about  the  happy, 
lovable  old  man — a  short  description  of 
his  "show"  and  travels.  Then  his  phil- 
osophy of  lif^  or  **religion'*  may  be  given 
as  follows: 

We  are  creating  all  the  time. 

We  can  increase  the  happy  population 
of  the  world  by  just  being  happy  our- 
selves. 

Plenty  of  people  have  said  this,  but 
precious  few  have  done  it ! 

Every  time  we  laugh,  we  are  creating. 

Every  time  that  we  are  glad,  we  are 
creating. 

Every  time  that  wx  see  beauty  and  say 
so,  we  are  creating. 

Every  time  we  decide  that  it  is  better 
to  be  merr>'  than  sad,  we  are  creating. 

Everv  time  we  decide  that  it  is  better 
to  be  decent  than  not,  we  are  creating. 

Every  time  that  we  praise  instead  of 
blame,  we  are  creating. 

Every  time  that  we  give  rather  than 
take,  we  are  creating. 

And  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 


A  FEW  LAUGHS 

Well,  folks,  this  is  my  first  attempt  at 
wielding  the  pen,  and  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  in  my  case  the  sword  might 
prove  to  be  mightier,  not,  mind  you,  be- 
cause I  am  an  unusually  big  fellow  (just 
middling),  but  from  my  lack  of  elo- 
quence. 

Our  old  friend  (with  apologies  to  him 
for  the  liberty),  Mr.  Ferrall,  suggests  to 
me  that  I  should  try  my  hand  at  writing ; 
so  behold  my  first  effort  in  trying  to  give 
readers  of  The  Volta  Review  an  excuse 
for  bringing  the  handkerchiefs  into  use. 

One  day,  being  more  than  ever  down 
in  the  dumps,  I  decided  to  write  Mr.  Fer- 
rall a  letter.  Some  letter  it  was,  too ;  and 
a  few  weeks  later  an  answer  arrived, 
which  filled  me  up  to  the  brim  with  fresh 
hope,  strength,  and  cheer!  This  article 
is  the  outcome  of  that  letter,  and  if  it 
ever  gets  into  print  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  will  be  greatly  cheered  to  see  how 
Mr.  Ferrall  has  helped  a  fellow-creature 
along  the  highroad  of  life ! 

Every  one  who  writes  in  The  Volta 
Review  has  a  say  on  lip-reading;  there- 
fore I  must  do  likewise.     Rest  assured, 


that  it  is  the  greatest  thing  for  those  who 
are  deaf.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  my- 
self am  not  much  of  a  hand  at  it,  but  I 
may  succeed  in  getting  the  word  "and" 
two  or  three  times  during  the  course  of  a 
conversation.  That  isn't  at  all  bad,  when 
one  looks  the  subject  fairly  and  squarely 
in  the  face  and  analyzes  it  carefully.  For 
instance,  say,  one  long  evening  has  to  be 
passed  sitting  in  the  drawing-room.  All 
the  other  people  are  chatting  and  laugh- 
ing away  to  their  hearts'  content.  I  man- 
age to  catch  the  aforesaid  word  two  or 
three  times  during  the  course  of  the 
evening.  Why,  I  deserve  to  be  sent  to 
the  head  of  the  class,  with  full  honors! 
Lip-reading  sure  is  one  better  than  hav- 
ing to  cart  six  feet  of  rubber  tubing  all 
around  the  town.  I  have  such  an  affair, 
which  occupies  an  honored  place  in  my 
wardrobe;  also  an  electric  instrument, 
which  holds  a  like  position  on  my  dress- 
ing table  as  an  inspiration  to  better  things. 

One  day,  while  engaged  in  shipping 
some  goods  per  schooner,  an  old  gentle- 
man (perhaps  he  wasn't  so  old,  after  all) 
came  up  and  spoke  to  me.  On  account 
of  the  noise  he  raised  his  voice,  enabling 
me  to  understand  him.  He  was  inquiring 
when  the  schooner  would  sail.  I  started 
to  give  him  the  desired  information,  and 
while  speaking  he  suddenly  dived  into  his 
pocket  and  pulled  out  the  (in  my  opin- 
ion) hated  rubber  tube  and  calmly  passed 
me  the  mouthpiece,  with  a  smile  explain- 
ing all.  I  took  it  and  told  him  what  I  had 
said  before  he  had  to  bring  the  tube  into 
use,  but  I  never  let  him  know  that  I  was 
also  in  need  of  an  instrument  of  one  sort 
or  another.  It  made  me  feel  a  bit  su- 
perior. By  that  I  have  no  intention  of 
being  snobbish,  so  please  do  not  imagine 
such  a  thing. 

Another  time,  in  company  with  my 
brother  and  a  friend,  I  went  calling. 
Probably  the  call  did  not  last  half  an 
hour,  but  to  me  it  seemed  to  be  an  eter- 
nity. However,  all  things  come  to  an  end, 
even  calls.  Afterwards  my  brother  said 
to  me,  "How  do  you  like  calling?'* 

"Pauline,"  I  replied,  "Who  is  she?" 

I  did  not  mind  the  laugh  that  followed 
so  much  as  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
"Pauline." 

N.  H.  Ross. 
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We  desire  to  compliment  the  manage- 
ment of  The  Volta  Revifav  for  the  gen- 
eral improvement  so  noticeable  in  the 
late  issues  of  its  magazine.  The  tolerant 
attitude  of  its  editor  upon  all  controver- 
sial subjects  is  to  be  most  highly  com- 
mended. It  tends  to  break  down  all  dis- 
cordant elements  and  foster  harmony,  so 
greatly  desired  in  our  profession. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Re- 
view we  were  more  than  pleased  at  the 
dignified  reply  made  by  the  editor  to  a 
communication  from  Dr.  Max  A.  Gold- 
stein. 

The  Volta  Review  declares  its  devo- 
tion to  speech-reading,  speech,  and  hear- 
ing. No  doubt  the  editor  tries  to  adhere 
strictly  to  this  declaration,  and  we  ven- 
ture the  statement  that  the  magazine  is 
making  more  friends  today  and  losing 
fewer  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 
This  is  no  reflection  upon  editors  who 
have  preceded  Miss  Timberlake.  It  is 
only  written  to  express  our  admiration 
for  the  careful  and  painstaking  editing  of 
the  magazine  in  all  its  departments  and 
for  her  strict  adherence  to  a  constructive 
rather  than  destructive  policy. 

We  appreciate  the  value  of  the  Review 
to  the  profession,  and  we  offer  it  our 
hearty  support  as  long  as  we  can  feel  as- 
sured that  its  influence  will  ever  be  ex- 
tended toward  the  highest  development 
of  the  deaf  children  of  our  land — men- 
tally, morally,  and  physically. 

The  combined  schools  are  beginning  to 
feel  that  the  Review  is  open-minded,  and 
that  it  acknowledges  and  understands 
their  manifold  difficulties.  And  rather 
than  deliver  a  thousand  and  one  knocks 
and  utter  an  Iliad  of  criticisms,  the  Re- 
view comes  to  us  in  a  helpful  and  under- 
standable attitude. — The  Florida  School 
Herald. 

We  copy  one  paragraph  of  a  letter  that 
the  Editor  of  The  Voua  Review,  Miss 
Josephine  B.  Timberlake,  wrote  to  some 
disgruntled  correspondent.  It  seems  that 
this  correspondent  was  "sore''  because 
The  Volta  Review  allowed  The  Silent 
World*and  The  Silent  Worker  to  adver- 
tise therein. 

We  wish  to  commend  Miss  Timber- 
lake  for  the  fearless  way  and  the  satis- 


factory way  she  handles  this  question  and 
this  "kicker."  Miss  Timberlake  states  a 
platform  upon  which  we  can  all  stand. 
We  all  want  more  speech  and  better 
speech,  and  we  are  working  for  that. 
Under  the  leadership  of  such  an  editor, 
The  Volta  Review  will  make  friends 
and  supporters.  We  congratulate  The 
Volta  Review. — Extract  from  an  edi- 
torial in  "The  Palmetto  Leaf." 


GRADING  PUPILS   IN   PHYSICAL 

TRAINING 

The  need  of  a  uniform  system  of  grad- 
ing pupils  in  physical  training  has  been 
noticed  in  every  city  where  it  is  placed 
as  a  regular  course  in  the  curriculum. 
The  subject  must  be  treated  differently 
from  the  other  courses,  as  the  circum- 
stances involving  the  cardinal  points  are 
not  similar.  The  results  obtained  are  of 
a  vastly  different  nature,  so  that  it  be- 
comes unquestionably  a  leading  factor  in 
the  child's  life. 

The  grade  in  physical  training  must 
represent  the  actual  physical  qualifica- 
tions of  the  pupil.  The  pupil  must  be 
led  to  believe  that  this  grade  is  just  as 
important  as  the  combined  grades  of  the 
other  subjects,  as  only  then  does  he  value 
his  physical  life  in  proportion  to  his 
mental,  which  is  represented  by  the  other 
marks. 

The  main  difficulty  with  physical  train- 
ing in  many  schools  is  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  apply  it  during  the  school  session, 
but  put  emphasis  on  it  only  during  the 
exercise  period.  How  any  one  can  ex- 
pect a  miserly  thirty  minutes  a  day  to 
reform  bad  habits  of  standing,  sitting, 
and  walking  without  taking  these  into 
consideration  throughout  the  day,  I  can- 
not understand. 

To  me  the  ideal  system  is  where  the 
class-room  teachers  co-operate  with  the 
physical  training  department,  and  correct 
sitting  and  standing  postures  and  walking 
carriage  is  maintained  throughout  the 
day.  In  classes  where  a  different  teacher 
presides  over  the  pupils  every  period,  the 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  class  should  keep 
her  "posture"  pad  on  her  desk,  and  as 
the  classes  come  to  her  room  she  is 
responsible  for  their  postures  while  that 
class  is  in  her  charge.    This  pad  is  given 
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to  the  physical  director,  who  in  turn  im- 
mediately knows  whether  the  exercises 
given  are  strenuous  enough  to  make  the 
muscles  used  in  holding  the  body  erect, 
strong,  and  in  condition  to  do  their  work 
satisfactorily,  not  only  during  the  phys- 
ical training  priod,  but  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  day. 

This  is  not  an  unnecessary  hardship 
for  the  teachers,  as  only  extreme  cases  are 
noted  and  recorded.  The  little  time  added 
to  the  report  marking  by  the  teacher 
is  easily  compensated  by  the  feeling  of 
justice  given  to  the  pupils.  It  would  not 
be  necessary  to  keep  a  daily  record  of 
each  pupil,  but  rather  to  depend  on  the 
memory  and  judgment  of  the  teacher  at 
the  end  of  each  term,  in  carefully  check- 
ing the  following  points  for  each  pupil : 

Sitting  posture  during  school  ses- 
sion— ID  per  cent. 

Standing  posture  during  school  ses- 
sion— lo  per  cent. 

Walking  carriage  during  school  ses- 
sion— lo  per  cent. 

Attitude  toward  correction;  whether 
pupil  accepts  or  ignores  it — lo  per  cent. 

Effort;  if  pupil  tries,  although  de- 
ficient— ID  per  cent. 

The  percentages  lacking  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  physical  training  di- 
rector for  work  done  during  the  exercise 
period,  as — 

Improvement  during  year — lo  per  cent. 

Execution  of  commands  during  phys- 
ical training  period — 30  per  cent. 

Discipline  during  physical  training  pe- 
riod— 10  per  cent. 

The  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  will 
reduce  the  grade  10  per  cent.  Since  the 
war  the  use  of  tobacco  by  schoolboys  is 
alarming,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  got 
the  impression  that  if  soldiers  smoked 
they  should,  too,  if  they  wanted  to  be 
like  their  khaki  heroes.  This  bad  habit 
is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  the  phys- 
ical-training course  has,  as  it  tears  down 
the  parts  of  the  body  that  are  built  up  by 
wholesome  exercise.  The  educators  of 
our  country  ought  to  take  note  of  this 
fact  and  immediately  instigate  a  vigorous 
campaign  to  teach  the  school  children  the 
harm  of  tobacco  to  their  bodies. 

Before  adopting  this  system,  however. 


it  is  best  to  explain  the  points  in  detail, 
so  that  each  pupil  will  be  aware  of  the 
fundamental  points  which  are  used  in 
grading  him.  The  writing  of  this  system 
on  the  blackboard  and  the  copying  of  it 
by  the  pupils  will  assist  the  teachers,  as 
occasional  glances  throughout  the  term 
by  the  pupil  will  help  him  to  remember 
the  points  the  teacher  has  in  mind  when 
the  report  cards  are  marked.  By  con- 
stantly trying  and  putting  forth  his  best 
efforts  during  the  year,  we  can  get  de- 
cided betterment  in  the  pupil's  physical 
being,  augmented  by  the  benefits  of  the 
daily  thirty  minutes  in  the  gymnasium. 

I  wish  the  teachers  would  give  this 
plan  for  grading  the  physical  training 
work  their  interest  and  attention,  and  by 
co-operating  with  me  we  can  take  up 
each  point  in  detail  until  every  phase  of 
the  outline  is  understood.  The  adopting 
of  this  method,  which  has  been  tried  and 
proven  satisfactory,  would  mean  a  great 
deal  to  the  physical  training  directors  and 
little  added  work  to  your  daily  program. 

It  is  only  when  we  link  the  work 
undertaken  in  the  gymnasium  with  the 
every-day  life  of  the  pupils  that  we  can 
claim  our  physical  training  program  to  be 
successful.  Health  habits  must  be  formed 
which  will  go  on  after  school  is  finished 
and  in  every  place  under  the  sun,  whether 
there  is  a  gymnasium  right  around  the 
corner  or  thousands  of  miles  away.  The 
walking,  standing,  and  sitting  positions 
are  fundamental,  and  as  class-room  teach- 
ers you  have  abundant  and  valuable  op- 
portunities for  corrective  work  for  which 
there  is  little  time  or  occasion  during  a 
gymnasium  lesson. 

But  success  in  any  human  endeavor 
depends  on  the  united  interest  and  co- 
operation of  all  concerned.  I  am  doing 
all  that  is  humanly  possible  on  my  part, 
but  I  need  the  help  of  the  teachers  during 
the  balance  of  the  day  to  make  my  work 
and  teaching  the  success  they  should 
be. — Emma  Sollherger,  Physical  Training 
Director  of  the  Boys,  in  "The  Illinois 
Advance/' 


"Skill  in  speech-reading  is  independent  of 
degree  of  deafness,  age,  sex,  or  business  train- 
ing. 


Speech-reading  enlarges  the  opportunity  for 
service. 
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SURGERY  AT  THE  ILLINOIS 
SCHOOL 

As  has  been  noted  in  the  Institution 
Quarterly,  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  has  appointed  a  State  surgeon, 
Dr.  S.  W.  McKelvey,  to  hunt  out  in  the 
charitable  and  penal  institutions  cases 
which  should  be  operated  on,  to  build  up 
in  each  institution  a  surgical  service. 

Some  very  interesting  things  have  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  his  year's  work.' 
For  instance,  among  the  children  in  the 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  was  a  boy  who 
could  not  open  his  mouth.  His  affliction 
was  so  great  that  it  was  difficult  for  him 
to  secure  enough  food  for  his  proper 
health. 

Dr.  McKelvey  secured  the  consent  of 
the  parents  to  an  operation  which  he  be- 
lieved would  relieve  the  condition.  The 
boy  was  taken  to  the  Peoria  State  Hos- 
pital, where  there  is  an  excellent  surgical 
service  and  where  he  could  be  under  the 
continuous  supervision  of  the  surgeon 
following  the  operation.  This  has  been 
a  success.  Dr.  McKelvev  makes,  for 
this  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  the  following 
brief  report: 

Frank  O'Koren,  aged  9  years,  was  a 
pupil  in  the  Jacksonville  State  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  was  referred  to  me  because 
"he  was  unable  to  open  his  mouth."  His- 
tory from  his  parents  states  that  he  had 
a  very  severe  attack  of  diphtheria  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  months,  following  which 
they  noticed  an  increasing  inability  to 
open  his  mouth.  The  child  has  always 
been  partially  deaf  and  unable  to  speak. 

Examination  showed  an  asymmetrical 
face,  flat  on  right  side,  more  full  on  left, 
impaired  muscle  action  on  left ;  mouth 
open  to  greatest  extent  one-eighth  inch 
between  surfaces  of  teeth. 

Diagnosis  was  made  of  tempo ro-max- 
illary  ankylosis  of  left  side. 

Operation  performed  on  July  8,  1920, 
revealing  a  complete  bony  union  at  tem- 
poro-maxillary  joint ;  a  piece  of  mandible 
one- fourth  inch  wide  was  removed  just, 
below  normal  site  of  joint  and  piece  of 
temporal  fascia  inserted.  As  soon  as 
piece  from  mandible  was  removed,  anes- 
theist  was  able  to  open  mouth. 

Patient  has  been  doing  well  since  opera- 
tion, has  good  movement  of  lower  jaw. 


eats  well,  has  gained  in  weight,  but  the 
most  striking  thing  is  that  he  is  commenc- 
ing to  speak  audible  words.  I  believe 
with  training  this  will  improve  and  he 
may  be  able  to  talk.— T/ir  Institufion 
Quarterly  ( Illinois) . 
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SILENT  CORKEY" SPEAKS 


Patrick  J.  "Corkey"  Hanley  has  broken 
his  silence. 

For  the  first  time  in  eight  years  a  group 
of  intelligible  syllables  have  passed  the 
lips  of  the  famous  "silence  striker,"  who 
was  released  recently  from  Charlestown 
State  Prison. 

And  it  may  turn  out  that  "Silent 
Corkey*'  never  went  on  a  strike  at  all, 
but  was  robbed  of  his  power  of  speech  by 
a  nervous  shock  following  an  injury  to 
his  head. 

The  Post  yesterday  asked  Dr.  Walter 
B.  Swift,  of  no  Bay  State  Road,  famous 
authority  on  speech  correction  and 
aphonia,  to  confirm  a  report  that  Hanley 
is  under  his  treatment  and  is  able  to 
articulate.  Dr.  Swift  affimied  the  story. 
"Silent  Corkev"  can  now  sav  four 
words — "Mamma,  how  are  you?" — and 
in  the  course  of  time  will  recover  his  en- 
tire vocabulary,  the  specialist  declares. 

"I  do  not  believe  Hanley  ever  went  on 
a  silent  strike."  Dr.  Swift  said.  "I  be- 
lieve he  lost  his  power  of  speech  as  a 
result  of  a  shock  received  when  a  brick 
fell  upon  his  head.  The  case  is  one  of 
aphonia,  and  I  cannot  understand  how 
he  could  ha^^e  remained  in  prison  for 
eight  years  without  receiving  any  treat- 
ment." 

When  Hanlev  was  released  from 
Charlestown,  October  27.  he  sought 
numerous  specialists,  so  the  story  goes, 
who  told  him  he  could  never  speak  again. 

The  interesting  inside  story  of  Han- 
lev's  first  speech  was  explained  bv  Dr. 
Swift. 

"When  Hanley  came  to  me."  said  the 
doctor.  "I  made  a  thorough  physical  and 
mental  examination.  I  also  made  X-rav 
plates  of  his  skull,  and  learned  that  be- 
yond question  there  was  no  organic 
lesion  or  impairment.  In  other  words, 
his  powers  of  speech  were  lost  from  the 
nervous  shock,  just  as  we  find  sometimes 
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in  cases  of  shell-shock.  He  had  been 
robbed  of  the  ability  to  combine  his  vocal 
powers. 

"The  result  of  my  findings  was  so 
satisfactory  and  I  was  so  sure  of  my 
diagnosis  that  I  took  Hanley  down  to 
New  York  with  me  last  Monday,  without 
a  bit  of  treatment,  and  showed  the  case 
to  my  clinic  in  speech  correction  in  the 
New  York  city  schools.  At  that  time  he 
could  not  speak  a  word,  but  his  vocal 
powers  were  unimpaired  and  he  could 
vocalize.  By  that  I  mean  he  could  laugh 
and  say  *umph.'  His  respiration  also  was 
perfect,  and  breathing  is,  of  course,  the 
root  of  speech. 

"When  I  got  him  up  before  the  class  I 
told  him  to  breathe  out,  and  as  he  did  so, 
to  sound  *m-mm.'  The  first  time  he  did 
so  with  his  mouth  closed.  Then  I  asked 
him  to  say  *m-mm'  and  open  his  mouth. 
The  result,  of  course,  was  'ma.'  And 
then  *ma-ma'  was  easy,  and  so  on  with 
the  rest. 

*'Hanley  has  perfect  co-ordination  of 
mind — that  is,  when  he  was  able  to 
articulate  'mama'  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  meaning  of  the  word 
or  in  employing  it  again." 

Dr.  Swift  added  that  the  treatment  of 
Hanley's  muteness  has  led  to  a  discovery 
of  still  more  fascinating  elements  in  his 
case.  "Hanley  has  what  I  would  call, 
for  want  of  a  better  word  at  the  moment. 
*a  single  mind.'  In  other  words,  he  con- 
centrates tremendously  upon  one  object 
or  one  idea,  and  then,  when  his  attention 
i'^  disconcerted,  his  mind  flies  swiftly  to 
the  second  object,  and  the  first  is  com- 
pletely forgotten.  That,  and  not  any 
criminal  instinct,  may  have  been  the  rea- 
son he  would  steal.  An  object  would 
attract  his  mind;  it  would  concentrate 
upon  it  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else — and  he  seized  it. 

"I  have  perfect  faith  in  Hanley's  story 
regarding  his  loss  of  speech." 

At  the  present  time  Hanley  is  living  in 
seclusion  with  a  family  in  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Dr.  Swift  is  one  of  the  best-known 
specialists  in  the  countr>'  on  speech  cor- 
rection. He  began  early  in  life  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  this  work  by  securing  a 
thorough  training  in  oratory  and  public 
speaking  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 


tory of  Music.  He  graduated  with  an 
A.  B.  degree  from  Harvard  in  1901  and 
was  graduated  from  Har\'^ard  Medical 
School  in  1907. — Boston  Post. 


ME,  TOO 

I  was  both  interested  and  amused  in 
reading  Mr.  O'Connor's  experience  with 
the  ticket-seller.*  It  reminded  me  of  a 
similar  experience  I  had  with  a  druggist's 
clerk.  I  escaped  without  assault,  but  not 
without  loss  of  confidence  in  my  ability 
to  read  lips. 

I  was  in  a  drug  store  recently,  and, 
being  thirsty,  went  to  the  soda  counter 
and  asked  for  a  lime  phosphate.  The 
clerk  asked  me  a  question,  not  one  word 
of  which  I  understood.  He  possessed 
unreadable  lips,  and  I  knew  it  was  use- 
less to  ask  him  to  repeat ;  so  I  merely  re- 
peated my  order. 

Again  he  asked  me  something  about  it. 
Again  I  repeated  my  request,  but  in  the 
form  of  a  question.  He  grew  very  red 
in  the  face  and  repeated  his  question.  I 
could  see  no  way  out  but  withdrawal ;  so 
I  said,  *'Never  mind,  thanks.  I  don't 
want  it."  The  expression  on  that  clerk's 
face  fairly  shouted,  "You  poor  nut.  Got 
rooms  to  let  in  the  upper  storv,  ain't 
you  ?" 

As  I  have  always  had  that  same  order 
filled,  without  questioning,  by  other 
clerks  in  different  drug  stores,  I  don't  to 
this  day  know  what  he  could  have  asked 
me;  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  I 
muster  sufficient  courage  again  to  ask  for 
a  lime  phosphate. 

I  want  to  add  that  if  Mr.  O'Connor's 
ticket-seller  and  my  drug  clerk  had  been 
women,  there  are  nine  chances  in  ten  that 
we  should  have  understood  them. 

And  that  leads  me  to  ask.  Why  is  it 
that  women's  lips  are  easier  to  read  than 
men's?  for  I  think  most  deafened  per- 
sons will  agree  with  me  that  they  are. 
And  why  do  deafened  men  object  to 
practising  lip-reading  with  women? 

I  belong  to  a  League  that  has  quite  a 
large  membership.  In  it  are  some  twenty- 
odd  men.  There  are  lip-reading  classes 
for  both  men  and  women,  but  there  are 


*  See  page  169. 
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no  *'co-ed.''  classes.    The  men  refuse  to 
practise,  or  study  with  women. 

I  am  told  (let  me  say  it  softly)  that  it 
is  because  the  women  acquire  the  art 
more  readilv.  I  have  also  been  told  that 
men  find  women's  lips  hard  to  read :  but 
this  I  question.  If  it  w  true,  then  all  the 
greater  need  for  mutual  practise.  We 
are  all  in  the  same  boat  and  should  help 
one  another.  I  wish  some  one  who 
knows  would  come  forward  and  tell  us 
why  Mr.  Hard-of-Hearing  Man  is  so 
shv.— B.  M,  R. 


ing  bolt,  or  he  can  obtain  a  new  one  at  a 
supply-house.  But  such  easy  replacement 
is  not  possible  with  the  intricate  mechan- 
ism of  the  ear.  Therefore,  when  the  ear 
or  the  sense  of  hearing  sends  out  a  signal 
that  it  is  growing  weary,  that  it  is  "tired," 
pay  attention  to  that  signal,  even  though 
there  may  be  no  feeling  of  fatigue  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body. — Fred  De  Land. 


DEAFNESS  A  PENALTY 

Deafness  is  usually  referred  to  as  a 
"symptom"  rather  than  a  disease.  Why 
not  call  it  a  "penalty,"  a  punishment  for 
neglecting  the  earliest  symptoms  or  sig- 
nals indicative  of  ear  trouble?  The  neg- 
lect may  have  been  the  fault  of  the 
parents  rather  than  of  the  individual 
sufferer.  But  some  one  sinned  by  omis- 
sion, and  the  "penalty"  had  to  be  paid, 
possibly  not  until  years  later. 

In  a  pathological  sense,  there  may  be 
a  close  correlation  between  blindness  and 
deafness.  Blindness  is  often  the  penalty 
paid  for  some  one's  lack  of  proper  care 
of  early  eye  trouble.  Deafness  may  be 
the  penalty  for  failure  to  consult  an  ear 
specialist  when  early  symptoms  of  ear 
troubles  were  evident  from  the  danger 
signals.  There  is,  possibly,  a  daily  al- 
most imperceptible  impairment  of  hear- 
ing going  on  in  neglected  cases  of  ear 
trouble ;  therefore  it  is  economically  wise 
to  pay  attention  to  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  ear  trouble,  and  thus  avoid 
having  to  pay  the  penalty  in  later  life. 

Some  day,  seemingly  very  suddenly, 
the  ear  may  appear  to  have  lost  its  nat- 
ural vitality ;  it  no  longer  functions  as  it 
should ;  its  delicate  mechanism  no  longer 
readily  responds  to  the  impact  of  the 
sound  waves  on  the  membranous  curtain, 
or  drum-head,  that  forms  the  beginning 
of  the  middle  ear.  Yet  that  "sudden- 
ness" may  have  been  "coming  on"  during 
many  years.  The  driver  who  day  after 
day  neglects  to  tighten  the  nuts  on  the 
bolts  in  his  car  need  not  wonder  how  it 
all  happened,  should  a  bolt  drop  out  and 
leave  the  car  stranded  far  from  a  garage. 
It  is  possible  for  the  driver  to  walk  back 
over  the  route  driven  and  find  the  miss- 


A  PITIABLE  CASE 

We  have  as  a  new  pupil,  a  girl,  who, 
as  to  age  and  physical  development,  is 
just  entering  young  womanhood,  but  as 
regards  her  mental  age  she  is  hardly  more 
than  an  infant.  She  has  not  been  a 
resident  of  this  State  long,  having  moved 
from  an  adjoining  State  the  past  sum- 
mer, so  far  as  we  know.  She  has  been 
kept  at  home  either  through  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  her  parents  or  through  a 
*  desire  for  the  physical  power  she  could 
develop — ^the  work  she  could  do  at  home. 
There  is  a  school  for  the  deaf  in  her 
native  State,  a  good  one,  and  either  her 
parents  did  not  know  of  the  school  or, 
knowing,  did  not  care — a  shame  or  a 
crime. 

The  girl  in  question  was  brought  to 
school  by  interested  parties,  not  the  par- 
ents, on  the  date  school  was  supposed  to 
start,  two  weeks  earlier  than  our  opening, 
and  she  was  allowed  to  stay,  or  rather, 
she  was  kept.  She  was  wild  as  a  deer 
and  knew  absolutely  nothing,  even  about 
feeding  herself,  except  to  put  food  in  her 
mouth  with  her  fingers.  She  was  afraid 
of  a  fork  and  would  not  put  food  in  her 
mouth  with  one.  She  is  learning  ordi- 
nary table  manners  and  occasionally 
shows  an  interest  in  the  kindergarten 
hand-work.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  person  is  feeble-minded  or  not — 
whether  the  backwardness  is  lack  of 
mentality  or  lack  of  training;  and  the 
pity,  and  the  shame,  and  the  crime  of  it 
all  is  that  in  this  day  and  age  an  afflicted 
child,  for  amelioration  or  correction  of 
whose  affliction  schools  or  institutions 
abound,  should  be  allowed  to  grow  to 
womanhood  before  any  attempt  is  made 
to  find  where  she  belongs — in  a  school 
or  in  some  eleemosynary  institution. — 
The  Silent  Hoosier. 


THE  JAPANESE  ORAL  SCHOOL 


I,  FOB  THE  deaf). 


li  pkesb\tewa; 


PROGRESS   OF   THE  JAPANESE  ORAL 
SCHOOL 

Aboul  a  year  ago  The  Volta  Review  pub- 
lished a  Idler  from  Mr,  John  D.  Wright,  tell- 
ing about  the  establishment  of  an  oral  school 
in  Japan.  The  following  letter,  written  to  Mr. 
Wright  by  an  American  lady  connected  with  a 
Japanese  mission,  tells  of  the  progress  of  the 
little  school: 

Tokyo,  Japan,  November  23,  1920. 
My  DE-fn  Mk.  Wright: 

1  want  to  express  again  our  thatiks  tor  the 
help  given  in  the  correspondence  course.  We 
have  had  three  papers  translated,  and  the  last 
of  the  three  is  to  be  given  out  at  our  mothers' 
meeting  next  week.  Last  month  we  had  a 
large  meeting  at  our  home,  18  members  of  the 
children's  families  being  present.  There  were 
two  grandfathers,  two  grandmothers,  two 
fathers,  and  even  a  brother  and  sister  present. 
It  was  a  very  happy  occasion.  The  regular 
program  was  followed  by  refreshments  and 
games  with  the  children  in  our  garden.  Next 
month  we  have  3  Christmas  tree  here— the 
children's  first  Christmas — with  presents  from 
our  church  in  Chicago, 

I  am  enclosing  an  article  from  one  of  our 
Japanese  dailies.  The  reporter  is  a  young 
woman  who  visited  the  school.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  publicity  work  going  on  through 


This 


week    Miss    Kram 


represents 


school  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  teachers  of 
the  deaf  Jn  Nagoya.  She  has  been  asked  lo 
speak  on  "Deaf  Oral  Work  jn  America."  We 
were  happy  to  be  recognized  and  invited. 

There  are  at  present  20  pupils  in  the  school — 
loo  many.  Miss  Kramer  and  I  feel.  But  Mr; 
Murakami  thought  that  should  be  our  limit, 
and  we  consented.  It  makes  the  finding  of  a 
third  teacher  imperative.  The  number  of  appli- 
cants has  been  more  than  double  that  number. 

Mrs.  Hata  continues  her  weekly  lessons  with 
me,  and  we  feel  much  encouraged  over  her 
ability  to  leach  the  children  speech-reading  as 
well  as  to  do  the  regular  Kindergarten  work. 

We  are  very  grateful  for  your  help  and  also 
for  the  material  so  kindly  sent. 

This  will  reach  you  at  the  holiday  season 
and  I  wish  to  add  my  word  of  Christmas  greet- 
ing to  you  and  Mrs.  Wright.  May  the  New 
Year  add  to  your  store  of  happiness. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am  very  sincerely 
yours, 

Helen  O.  Reischauer. 

KOTE. — Mrs.  Reischauer  recently  sent  the  ac- 
companying picture  to  The  Volta  Review. 
Her  husband,  at  the  rear  o(  the  picture,  is 
holding  their  own  little  deaf  girl,  who  has 
been,  until  December,  1920,  at  the  McCowen 
School  Home  in  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Reischauer  says:  "These  attractive  chil- 
dren make  us  long  to  be  able  to  open  the  doors 
10  the  many  little  ones  who  are  going  without 
any  education." 
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ANOTHER  NEW  CLUB 

The  Speech-Reading  Club  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  a  young  but  lusty  recruit  to  the  ranks 
of  organizations  for  the  hard  of  hearing.  It 
was  formally  organized,  after  several  pre- 
liminary meetings,  on  March  2,  1921,  at  which 
time  a  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted 
and  the  following  officers  elected :  President, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Hubert;  First  Vice-President, 
Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Scott;  Second  Vice-President, 
Miss  Mildred  Harris;  Secretary,  Miss  Betty 
C.  Wright;  Treasurer,  Mr.  George  M.  Clagett. 

There  is  much  enthusiasm  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Club,  and  plans  are  in  progress  for 
a  large  "booster"  meeting,  with  speakers  from 
the  New  York  League,  the  Boston  Guild,  the 
Philadelphia  Club,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Club  is  holding 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  LEAGUE 

The  annual  report  of  the  San  Francisco 
League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  shows  great 
progress.  Two  new  departments,  a  Study  Club, 
and  a  monthly  Lip*Reading  Contest  have  been 
very  successful.  Much  interest  has  been  shown 
in  the  Evening  Practise  Classes.  The  member- 
ship of  the  League  has  increased  from  82  to 
142.  The  League  is  planning  to  own  a  club- 
house, and  the  sum  of  $2,000  in  donations  has 
been  received. 


its  meetings  temporar- 
ily in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Volta  Bureau, 
but  intends  as  soon  as 
possible  to  establish  its 
own  headquarters.  The 
Secretary,  Miss  Betty 
C.  Wright,  3002  Q 
Street  N.  W.,  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any 
one  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  Washing- 
ton organization. 

Miss  Gebhart,  direc- 
tor of  the  Miiller-Walle 
School  in  Chicago,  who 
is  spending  the  winter 
in  rest,  will  again  con- 
duct a  summer  school 
for  lip-readers.  Her 
card  appears  on  another 
page. 

THE  CHICAGO 
LEAGUE 

Dr.  Wendell  C.  Phil- 
lips, of  New  York, 
President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of 
Hard  -  of  -Hearing 
Leagues,  was  the  guest 
of  the  Chicago  League 
at  a  dinner  at  the  City 
Club  of  Chicago  Febru- 
ary 4.  Following  the 
dinner  Dr.  Phillips  gave  an  inspiring  talk  on 
"The  need  and  importance  of  social  work  for 
the  hard  of  hearing."  This  talk  was  followed 
by  remarks  from  a  number  of  the  otologists 
present.  Dr.  M.  A.  Goldstein,  of  the  Central 
Institute  for  the  Deaf,  St.  Louis,  told  of  the 
work  for  the  deaf  that  he  had  been  doing.  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Richardson,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
spoke  on  the  lip-reading  training  given  the  deaf- 
ened soldiers  and  sailors  at  Camp  May,  under  his 
supervision.  Dr.  Norval  H.  Pierce,  Dr.  Charles 
N.  Robertson,  Dr.  Joseph  Beck.  Dr.  Elmer 
Kenyon,  Dr.  Burton  Haseltine,  and  Dr.  Frank 
Novak  discussed  various  phases  of  social  work 
for  the  deafened. 


GOOD  CHEER 

WITH  GREETINGS  TO  WALT  MASON 
By  LAURA  A.  DAVIES 

THERE  are  some  folks  who  pity  us, 
and  think  we  bear  a  load  because  our 
ears  are  deaf;  they  fuss  alx>ut  our 
silent  road.  But  we  just  smile  and  go 
our  way;  we  have  no  time  to  brood; 
we're  thankful  every  passing  day  that  we 
can  earn  our  food.  Besides,  God*s  world 
is  full  of  things,  spread  out  before  our 
eyes,  and  every  passing  moment  brings 
us  things  that  deaf  folks  prize.  The 
grass  is  green ;  the  flowers  are  gay ;  the 
leaves  are  dancing,  too;  and  every  hour 
of  every  day  is  making  dreams  come 
true.  The  mysteries  of  earth  are  ours, 
the  beauties  of  the  air.  the  mocking-bird, 
the  bright-hued  flowers  and  color  every- 
where. The  friends  God  gave  to  cherish 
us.  to  love  us  and  to  bless,  bring  under- 
standing sympathy  that*s  like  a  sweet 
caress.  The  music  of  the  spheres  is 
heard,  though  silence  broods  around,  and 
there  is  magic  in  each  word  that  falls 
without  a  sound.  We  have  no  call  to 
mope  or  pine;  there's  gladness  ever>'- 
where.  It's  greater  far  to  spread  sun- 
shine than  be  a  millionaire. 


THE  NEW  YORK  LEAGUE 

The  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Group  of  the  New  York  League  is  publishing, 
as  its  contribution  to  the  cause,  a  little  monthly 

paper.  The  Chronicle. 
Without  doubt  this 
periodical  will  prove 
itself  invaluable  to  the 
League,  as  its  medium 
for  making  announce- 
ments and  keeping  in 
touch  with  members  at 
a  distance  from  head- 
quarters. The  initial 
number,  printed  by  the 
League's  good  friend, 
the  Institute  for  Crip- 
pled and  Disabled  Men, 
is  newsy,  interesting, 
and  attractive. 


J 


THE  LOS  ANGELES 
LEAGUE 

Miss  Marian  J.  An- 
derson was  hostess  at 
a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  School  of 
Lip-Reading  and  the 
Los  Angeles  League 
when  R.  Hayes  Hamil- 
ton gave  a  lecture  on 
"Historic  California." 
The  lecturer  spoke  in 
a  darkened  room,  with 
a  small  spotlight  play- 
ing on  his  face,  and  by 
watching  the  move- 
ments of  his  lips  his 
enthusiastic  audience  of 
over  a  hundred  speech- 
readers  found  it  easy 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  lecture. 

Miss  Anderson  introduced  the  speaker,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  lecture  Miss  Rice  gave  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Invitations  to  the  League  meetings  were 
handed  to  the  people  as  they  entered,  and  the 
League  folders  were  given  to  those  who  seemed 
interested  in  joining. 


Speech-reading   is    a   valuable    asset    in    the 
business  world. 


Speech-reading  should  be  considered  the  first 
resource  of  even  the  slightly  deaf. 
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"/  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession,  from  the  which,  of  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive  counte- 
mance  and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavor  themselves,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a  help  and  ornament 
thereunto/' — Bacon. 
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HOW  A  MOTHER  TAUGHT  HERSELF  TO  TRAIN  HER 

DEAF  CHILD  * 

By  BERTHA  L.  BARTLETT 

Editorial  Foreword. — The  success  that  has  attended  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  H.  N.  Bartlett 
in  training  and  teaching  her  deaf  daughter,  who  lost  her  hearing  in  early  infancy,  appeared 
to  the  Editor  to  be  so  worthy  of  record  as  an  encouragement  to  other  mothers  of  deaf  chil- 
dren that  he  requests  her  to  prepare  an  account  for  publication.  In  reply  she  sent  the  fol- 
lowing personal  letter,  which  we  present  just  as  it  came  to  us  and  which  we  hope  every 
mother  of  a  little  deaf  child  will  read.  Mrs.  Bartlett  not  only  subscribed  for  The  Volt.\ 
Review  and  purchased  a  score  or  more  of  books,  but  secured  all  back  numbers  of  The 
Volta  Review  that  contained  articles  that  would  prove  helpful  in  voice  or  speech  work.  If 
other  mothers  would  only  do  likewise  they  might  be  able  to  write  as  did  Mrs.  Bartlett  in 
one  of  her  letters :  "On  reading  the  first  copy  of  The  Volta  Re\'ievv  I  realized  that  Winni- 
fred  must  laugh  and  babble  naturally  and  be  encouraged  in  doing  so,  until  I  knew  just  what 
to  do  for  her,  and  thus  we  succeeded  in  keeping  her  natural  roicef  And  other  mothers 
should  remember  how  carefully  and  continuously  Mrs.  Bartlett  worked  to  develop  what  little 
hearing  she  believed  her  child  had,  even  after  the  physicians  said  there  was  no  hearing.    D. 


1DO  NOT  wonder  that  mothers  be- 
come discouraged  in  training  their 
deaf  children.  It  does  take  a  long  time 
and  much  patient  work  to  get  results,  par- 
ticularly at  first,  when  we  have  to  feel 
our  way.  I  would  have  enjoyed  a  lip- 
reading  manual  written  for  mothers  of 
deaf  babies,  instead  of  having  to  think 
out  each  phrase  myself.  I  sometimes 
wonder  at  Winnif red's  puzzled  look  and 
impatience  over  apparently  simple  things 
and  then  find  that  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible light  I  have  suddenly  said,  "Get 
your  coat,'*  and  repeated  the  remark  or 
one  equally  hard  to  lip-read  in  a  poor 
light  several  times  before  coming  to  my 
senses. 

Winnifred  has  had  paralysis  to  over- 
come as  well  as  deafness,  the  result  of  a 


*  This  valuable  article  appeared  in  The  Volta 
Review,  November  and  December,  19 18,  and 
January,  1919.  Its  republication  in  pamphlet 
form  for  distribution  among  mothers  and 
teachers  of  young  deaf  children  is  made  pos- 
sible by  a  recent  gift — ^the  William  John  III 
Memorial  Fund. 


very  serious  illness  in  early  infancy.  In- 
cidentally, there  are  three  children  in  my 
little  family;  Jack  is  twelve,  Winnifred 
is  six  and  a  half,  and  Harriet  is  just  six- 
teen months  younger  than  Winnifred. 
The  fact  that  Winnifred  had  not  talked 
by  the  time  she  was  two  years  old  had 
been  attributed  to  her  general  physical 
condition.  We  had  worked  hard  for  her 
health  and  results  were  very  gratifying. 
She  crowed,  laughed,  squealed,  cried  (she 
did  not  walk  then),  but  she  did  not  bab- 
ble. Her  physical  wants  were  attended 
to  with  great  regularity,  so  that  she  had 
little  occasion  to  express  a  desire.  The 
verdict  "stone  deaf,"  after  an  operation 
for  tonsils  and  adenoids,  was  a  terrible 
shock. 

A  dear  friend  sent  me  the  January, 
1914,  copy  of  The  Volta  Review.  I 
subscribed  for  the  magazine  and  it  has 
been  my  best  teacher,  and  most  helpful. 
In  it  I  find  discussions  of  all  phases  of 
the  work,  written  by  prominent  educators 
of  the  deaf.     I  received  much  valuable 
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literature  from  the  Volta  Bureau,  most 
of  it  in  a  very  convenient  form,  ready  to 
slip  into  my  blouse  to  be  read  and  studied 
whenever  an  opportunity  arrived.  Those 
were  very  busy  days. 

One  of  the  articles  that  impressed  me 
particularly  then  was  Miss  Worcester's 
"To  Mothers  of  Little  Deaf  Children." 
I  thoroughly  enjoyed  it  and  I  read  and 
reread  it,  and  those  written  by  Miss  Rob- 
erts and  Miss  Andrews,  and  "What  the 
]\Iother  of  a  Deaf  Child  Ought  to  Know," 
by  J.  D.  Wright.  The  description  of  the 
Wright  Oral  School  also  gave  me  much 
food  for  thought,  and  the  articles  on 
Helen  Keller's  education  and  Dr.  Bell's 
experimental  school  helped  to  throw  light 
on  this  new  work. 

I  gain  much  every  time  I  read  these 
articles,  for  as  my  work  goes  forward  I 
appreciate  much  that  I  was  unable  to 
assimilate  at  the  beginning.  I  regret  that 
Mr.  Wright's  "What  the  Mother  of  a 
Deaf  Child  Ought  to  Know"  was  not  in 
print  in  1914.  Also,  in  Winnifred's  case, 
since  I  have  been  able  in  the  last  two 
years  to  develop  a  little  hearing,  I  am 
sorry  that  I  did  not  have  such  articles  as 
appeared  in  the  January  and  May  Volta 
Review,  1918— "Teaching  a  Deaf  Child 
to  Hear  Language"  and  "Sound  Percep- 
tion in  Deaf  Mutes."  They  are  of  great 
value  to  me.  Now  I  am  gradually  chang- 
ing my  methods  of  teaching  language. 

When  Winnifred  was  about  three  and 
a  half  years  old  I  visited  the  Oral  Day 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
saw  some  of  the  sense  training,  such  as 
Miss  Worcester  describes.  I  saw  the 
management  of  the  children,  the  general 
atmosphere  of  smiles,  love,  and  happi- 
ness, and  also  the  way  the  children  re- 
sponded to  the  skillful  presentation  of 
the  work.  It  was  a  sort  of  tonic  to  me 
and  I  carried  home  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions for  sense  training,  "busy  work," 
and  lip-reading.  A  little  more  than  a 
year  after  that  arrangements  were  made 
through  the  superintendent  of  the  West- 
field  school  for  me  to  visit  the  Newark 
school  "whenever  and  as  often  as  I 
chose."  It  was  a  great  privilege,  but  I 
regret  that  the  physical  condition  of  my 
little  familv,  as  well  as  financial  condi- 
tions,  suddenly  cut  short  those  visits. 
(Miss  Grace  Wright,  the  principal,  had 


invited  me  to  visit  the  school  often,  but 
I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  it  was  a  proper 
procedure ;  hence  my  letter  to  the  super- 
intendent.) 

I  saw  some  of  the  work  in  lip-reading, 
the  teaching  of  some  of  the  consonants 
and  drill  on  three  vowel  sounds.  Miss 
Wright  helped  me  much  in  general  talks 
on  what  the  deaf  could  accomplish  in 
school  and  in  life.  Both  Miss  Wright 
and  Miss  Thomas  were  so  eager  to  help 
me.  Unfortunately,  as  I  have  said,  with- 
out warning,  I  was  thrown  on  my  own 
resources  as  far  as  teaching  w^as  con- 
cerned. Winnifred  could  not  attend 
school.  She  had  learned  to  walk,  could 
go  upstairs  slowly,  but  could  not  go  down. 

I  do  believe  in  teaching  a  deaf  baby  as 
a  hearing  baby,  so  that  the  child  is  un- 
conscious of  effort  on  his  own  part  and 
never  suffers  fatigue.  When  we  moved 
to  this  house  four  years  ago,  I  happened 
to  think  of  a  large  mirror  that  was  not 
particularly  in  use.  I  had  tried  many 
times  to  make  Winnifred  watch  mv 
mouth,  had  moved  toys  up  toward  my 
mouth,  made  all  sorts  of  faces  and  noises, 
without  success.  I  hung  that  mirror  at 
the  foot  of  Winnifred's  crib.  A  baby  of 
two  spends  a  few  minutes  playing  in  her 
crib  after  waking  in  the  morning,  a  few 
minutes  before  and  after  nap-time.  In 
three  or  four  days  Winnifred  indicated 
that  when  she  cried  the  sound  came  from 
her  wide-open  mouth;  that  her  crow  of 
joy,  ah-ah-ah,  came  from  the  same  place. 
The  battle  was  won. 

It  took  just  a  few  days  of  play  to  in- 
terest Winnifred  in  my  mouth.  Then 
working  before  the  mirror  I  tried  to  teach 
her  to  say  mother,  kitty,  baby,  and  to  call 
some  chickens  she  was  interested  in  on 
our  way  downtown.  (Our  trips  away 
from  home  then  were  few,  for  I  had  to 
use  a  twin-carriage  and  it  was  heavy  and 
tired  me  out.)  I  worked  for  nine  months, 
three  times  a  day,  before  I  had  any  re- 
sponse. Then  my  results  were  too  im- 
perfect for  any  but  myself  to  understand. 
I  gave  up  all  ideas  of  results  until  I  could 
get  some  training,  but  kept  on  because  I 
knew  no  other  way.  I  began  to  think  I 
would  have  to  construct  her  speech  sound 
by  sound — a  sort  of  Chinese  puzzle  then 
and  quite  discouraging. 

After    much    searching,    I    have    just 
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found  a  sort  of  memorandum  book  I  had 
hoped  to  keep  regarding  Winnifred's 
progress,  but  found  the  task  beyond  me. 
1  see  that  on  May  3,  191 5,  after  a  year  of 
work,  she  attempted  to  repeat  doll,  milk, 
dada  (daddy).  On  May  4  she  was  gen- 
erally inattentive  to  word  (mirror)  drill. 
On  Alay  15  she  had  succeeded  in  repeat- 
ing 00,  ar,  mama,  had  attempted  baby, 
and  then  had  lost  interest.  On  Septem- 
ber 19,  chick,  dog,  Jack  (somewhat  indis- 
tinct) were  fairly  well  done.  The  fol- 
lowing were  indistinct:  Teeth  (dee), 
chin,  milk  (mi),  butter  (bu-bu),  book 
(moo).  I  just  pushed  arrangements  for 
trips  to  the  Newark  school.  Winnifred 
was  able  to  lip-read  some  commands,  as 
you  will  see  later. 

A  baby  suffering  from  paralysis  hasn't 
the  opportunity  to  explore,  to  get  into 
mischief,  that  a  normal  baby  has.  But  as 
paralysis  decreases,  given  half  a  chance, 
the  baby  more  than  makes  up  intellec- 
tually, through  intensive  investigation,  for 
lost  time.  You  recall  that  Harriet  is  six- 
teen months  younger.  I  had  two  babies, 
then,  exploring  the  contents  of  the  coal 
pail  at  one  time.  We  put  everything 
harmful  out  of  reach  or  out  of  sight,  and 
gave  Winnifred  a  glorious  two  years. 

Nothing  escaped  her,  but  I  followed 
closely,  helping  her  to  collect  impressions 
(the  only  way  to  develop  a  high  type  of 
intuition),  keeping  her  from  injury,  and, 
as  much  as  I  could,  keeping  her  interested 
in  the  things  kindergartners  have  so 
generously  prepared  for  little  folks — cut- 
ting, pasting,  drawing,  coloring,  clay  mod- 
eling. For  her  hearing  I  had  purchased 
at  Christmas  time  (1914)  all  sorts  of 
noise-making  toys.  It  took  several  days 
to  teach  Winnifred  to  blow  a  horn,  but 
we  had  rattles,  drums,  harmonicas,  whis- 
tles— every  type  of  noise-maker  I  saw 
in  those  wonderful  ten-cent  stores.  She 
had  followed  carpenters  at  work  around 
the  house,  and  she  began  to  locate  other 
carpenters  at  work,  to  feel  and  locate  ap- 
proaching trolleys  (we  are  very  near  a 
trolley  line).  Those  two  years  changed 
Winnifred  from  a  baby  interested  only 
in  the  blocks  or  toys  in  her  hand  to  an 
alert  little  youngster.  One  by  one  I  had 
the  joy  of  seeing  her  awaken  to  con- 
sciousness of  the  rain,  the  wind,  the  sun, 
the   moon,   the   flying  baby   clouds,   the 


birds  and  butterflies,  and  now  there  is 
little  that  escapes  her.  The  tiniest  flower 
Winnifred  sees,  and  sees  first. 

Sight  training  for  the  deaf  is  so  much 
better  described  by  experts  (Miss  Wor- 
cester's "To  Mothers  of  Little  Deaf  Chil- 
dren," Chapter  V ;  in  "What  the  Mother 
of  a  Deaf  Child  Ought  to  Know,"  by 
J.  D.  Wright,  and  Dr.  Montessori's  Own 
Handbook)  that  I  can  only  tell  what  I 
found  in  my  search  for  materials  within 
my  price.  Two  paper  circus  sets  from 
the  ten-cent  store,  cut  out  and  mounted, 
one  set  of  animals  on  a  large  sheet  of 
cardboard,  the  other  set  mounted  singly 
on  small  cards,  gave  me  several  games 
for  quick  sight  and  matching  and  later 
material  for  lip-reading.  A  box  of  bird 
cards  at  25  cents,  one  of  a  series  of  edu- 
cational games  published  by  the  Cincin- 
nati Game  Company,  had  52  different 
birds  in  true  colors.  That  gave  a  splen- 
did assortment  for  sight  games.  A  sim- 
ilar set  of  52  flags  of  the  world  also  gave 
many  hours  of  fun. 

I  found  a  book  of  cardboard  animals, 
the  head  of  each  cut  out  in  circle  form 
to  be  fitted  to  the  right  body,  at  50  cents. 
Wooden  beads  and  clay  were  25  cents 
a  box.  A  numeral  frame  I  found  at  the 
ten-cent  store.  I  found  tiny  spools  of 
silk  for  mending  purposes,  several  pretty 
colors  in  a  little  box,  then  only  5  cents  a 
box,  and  two  boxes  gave  me  enough 
colors  to  start  matching.  We  used  to 
have  little  skeins  of  shaded  worsted  for 
knitted  horse-lines  when  I  was  a  child — ^a 
splendid  color  educator,  at  2  cents  a  skein. 
I  searched  in  vain  for  these. 

However,  rubber  balls  at  5  cents  are 
made  in  four  colors — red,  yellow,  blue, 
and  green  (good  colors).  A  dry-goods 
merchant  gave  me  two  sample  color  cards 
of  embroidery  floss.  I  mounted  one  card- 
ful  of  colors  on  tiny  little  cards  to  be 
used  for  grading,  and  matching  with  the 
other  large  card.  He  also  gave  me  a  large 
envelope  full  of  samples  of  silk,  chil?on, 
velvet,  etc.,  of  all  shades  and  thicknesses, 
and  we  had  many  games  for  the  sense  of 
touch.  Soap-bubble  outfits  cost  10  cents. 
Domino  cards  cost  19  cents,  and  I  cut  the 
cards  and  used  the  ones,  twos,  threes, 
fours,  and  fives,  but  I  did  not  care  for  the 
arrangement  of  spots  for  number  work. 
Of  course,  my  first  visit  to  the  Newark 
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Oral  School  led  me  to  search  for  ma- 
terials. 

When  my  visits  to  the  Newark  Oral 
School  stopped,  I  had  decided  to  teach 
consonant  sounds  myself  and  to  make 
every  effort  to  develop  hearing  for  vowel 
sounds.  Some  of  Mr.  Wright's  sugges- 
tions along  those  lines  in  The  Volta 
Review  and  the  advertisements  of  the 
Wright  Oral  School  and  the  Reno-Mar- 
gulies  School  made  me  feel  the  value  of 
such  work. 

Before  attending  the  Newark  Oral 
School  I  had  tried  to  absorb  Dr.  Yale's 
'^Formation  and  Development  of  Ele- 
mentary English  Sounds,"  ''The  Mechan- 
ism of  Speech/'  by  A.  G.  Bell;  "The 
Manual  of  Articulation  Teaching,"  by 
Greene ;  "Some  Don'ts  and  Their  Whys," 
by  S.  J.  Monro,  and  "Speech  and  Speech- 
Reading,"  by  A.  J.  Story.  This  small  list 
was  really  quite  a  pretentious  amount  of 
reading  and  study,  considering  the  little 
time  I  had  at  my  disposal  and  the  neces- 
sity of  picking  the  books  up  at  odd  min- 
utes and  dropping  them  at  a  moment's 
notice.  In  those  days  most  of  my  best 
work  had  to  be  done  on  trollevs  or  trains, 
whenever  I  had  a  few  minutes  awav  from 
the  children  for  shopping,  or  on  the  trips 
to  the  Newark  Oral  School.  Thus  I 
was  somewhat  prepared  for  the  work  I 
wanted  to  see.  I  saw  some  consonant 
sounds  developed  and  some  pupils  drilled. 
Unfortunately  the  few  vowels  taught  at 
that  time  were  developed  on  days  when 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  go. 

I  was  successful  in  teaching  conso- 
nants. I  never  tired  Winnifred.  I  taught 
a  minute  or  two,  until  she  had  lost  inter- 
est, then  dropped  the  work.  From  her 
crib  some  morning  would  come  the  new 
sound  p'p'p  or  k-k-k  and  a  crow  of  joy. 
It  took  nine  wrecks  to  get  a  decent  k,  I 
was  afraid  of  mistakes,  so  went  slow'ly. 
Curiously,  she  always  seemed  to  know 
when  she  had  mastered  a  sound.  Then 
we  placed  the  sound  on  our  chart.  Up 
to  the  time  of  placing  the  letter  on  the 
chart  we  used  a  large  sheet  of  paper 
and  a  crayon — letters  about  one  inch  in 
height.  I  did  not  teach  'V.''  Some  sug- 
gestions in  A.  G.  Bell's  "Mechanism  of 
Speech"  led  me  to  wait  for  hearing  or 
for  school.  And  one  sound  I  happened 
upon  in  this  way:  Winnifred  was  bab- 


bling at  the  window  and  I  heard  a  sort 
of  sing-song  ng-ng-ng-ng.  I  grabbed  my 
crayon  and  put  the  symbol  ng  on  the 
chart,  and  I  was  spared  the  effort  of 
teaching  that.  She  had  had  nearly  all  of 
the  elementary  sounds  then.  And  that 
day  we  bought  a  ring,  so  we  would  have 
occasion  to  use  the  sound  often. 

I  rented  a  piano,  not  with  the  idea  of 
teaching  rhythm,  though  I  knew  that  ac- 
cent and  rhythm  had  their  place  in  the 
teaching  of  the  deaf.  I  wanted  some  me- 
chanical device  that  would  give  sufficient 
continued  vibration  to  stimulate  those 
nerves — something  that  would  not  fa- 
tigue Winnifred — something  of  which 
she  was  more  or  less  unconscious,  as  far 
as  her  own  efforts  were  concerned.  I  de- 
cided that  the  only  way  the  piano  would 
be  used  sufficiently  to  serve  my  purpose 
w^as  to  take  lessons  myself.  It  was  just 
an  experiment.  It  wasn't  much  of  a  joke 
to  try  to  limber  up  these  housework- 
stiffened  fingers.  I  had  never  played  a 
piano.  I  did.  finally,  work  up  to  practis- 
ing four  hours  a  day.  Winnifred  played 
in  the  room  during  that  time,  spending 
many  hours  watching.  At  the  end  of 
two  months  she  objected  to  scales.  She 
would  come  over  and  stop  my  hands. 
So-called  "pieces"  were  not  objectionable, 
but  she  would  not  have  scales.  At  the 
end  of  four  months  she  could  sing  oo-oo 
(tones  an  octave  apart)  with  fair  accu- 
racv. 

I  regret  that  the  lessons  had  to  stop 
then,  and  shortly  after  we  decided  to  let 
the  piano  go,  too.  Then  we  purchased  a 
victrola.  After  the  novelty  had  worn  off, 
Winnifred  scarcely  observed  its  use  until 
we  purchased  Caruso's  "Celeste  Aida." 
She  clapped  her  hands  with  joy  and 
laughed  and  crowed.  Truly  the  vibra- 
tions are  marvelously  even.  We  had  had 
records  equally  loud.  Had  she  heard  the 
voice  or  just  felt  the  vibrations?  A  few 
months  later  one  of  Mme.  Schumann- 
Heinck's  records  had  the  same  effect.  I 
know  after  two  years  of  almost  daily  lis- 
tening to  the  victrola  that  Winnifred 
hears  some  of  the  singing,  some  violin 
music  and  much  band  music,  though  the 
lower  tones  of  the  last  she  imitates  oy 
grunting.  I  made  a  number  of  experi- 
ments with  nursery  rhyme  records,  and 
she    listens    for    "Little    Jack    Homer" 
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(Elizabeth  Wheeler).  The  high  notes 
on  **\Vhat  a"  in  "What  a  good  boy  am 
I !"  I  believe  are  her  cue,  as  well  as  the 
rhythm. 

To  get  back  to  speech,  I  worked,  as 
suggested  in  "What  the  Mother  of  a  Deaf 
Child  Ought  to  Know,"  on  ar,  u,  oo,  ou, 
azc,  cr^  and  began  combining  with  con- 
sonants, mar,  par,  bar,  far,  and  so  on.  I 
found  that  four  or  five  svllables  were  all 
Winnifred  could  manage  at  one  time 
without  fatigue.  Of  course,  paralysis 
leaves  in  its  train  much  work  to  secure 
muscular  co  -  ordination.  Perhaps  '  a 
stronger  child  could  have  done  more. 
One  day  I  wondered  if  I  were  getting 
anywhere.  Short  sounds  oi  o,  a,  e,  i,  and 
ee  discouraged  me.  Winnifred  was  tired 
of  the  w^ork.  I  was  unhappy.  I  just 
made  up  my  mind  to  take  the  articulation 
of  whole  words.  These  are  the  words 
she  adopted  for  her  own  use,  words  that 
meant  something  to  her.  (I  do  not  call 
the  words  she  knows  and  articulates  part 
of  her  vocabulary  until  she  "springs'* 
them  on  us  of  her  own  accord.  She  has 
adopted  about  400  words  now,  which  she 
uses  spontaneously,  joyously.) 

This  is  my  first  record :  "Mother,  Jack, 
baby,  daddy,  dog,  zebra,  camel,  doll,  ball, 
chick,  jump,  five,  three,  Winnifred,  car, 
cocoa,  cow,  kitty,  horse,  arm,  thumb, 
moon,  mouth";  numerals,  through  "10"; 
**book,  fall,  cap,  cup,  come,  up,  auto,  run, 
down,  chair,  all  right  (*aw  i';  at  first, 
*aw  ite,*  *aw  rite,'  *all  right'),  hot,  open, 
good  -  bye  (more  often  bye  -  bye  then, 
for  every  one  says  bye-bye  to  a  baby), 
how^  do  you  do  (how  ow  do,  ow  do  do  do, 
how  do  you  do),  eye,  shoe,  sheep,  goat, 
duck,  bird,  nice,  I  see,  no,  chimney,  tree, 
chalk,  bad,  wash,  thank  you,  pig,  candy, 
bear,  sew,  hair,  key,  house,  spank,  asleep, 
yes,  have,  enough  (nu^),  please."  March, 
1917,  begins  with  "sun,  snow,  rain,  how 
many,  train,  table" ;  numerals,  through 
"19,"  exclusive  of  "twelve"  ("twelve" 
and  "twenty"  came  later) ;  "elephant, 
mouse,  water,  ring,  little  boat,  flag,  flower, 
home,  pet,  cough,  tub,  brush,  sneeze,  cold, 
swim,  coffee,  sugar,  pencil,  paper,  March, 
April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  Septem- 
ber" (the  rest  of  the  months  came  later) , 
"shut  the  door"  (tavor,  tathor,  shutthor, 
shut  the  door),  "ice-cream"  (so  nearly 
"I  swim"  that  there  was  much  confusion. 


She  loved  both  things),  "big,  sundae, 
lollipop"  (the  easiest  word  we  ever  tried ; 
got  it  the  second  time  and  never  forgot), 
"pretty,  wait,  hurry  up,  girl." 

There  that  list  stops.  We  had  begun 
to  get  words  from  another  source — read- 
ing and  a  sort  of  little  diary.  Before 
telling  of  these  Til  finish  telling  about  the 
short  vowel  sounds.  W^e  had  used  "hot" 
a  countless  number  of  times;  "not"  oc- 
curred many  times  in  our  little  diary. 
Using  those  two  words,  I  had  my  short 
0,  saying  it  over  and  over  close  to  Winni- 
fred's  ear — hot,  not,  d,  6,  0,  Of  course, 
in  her  book  I  showed  the  sound  as  in  Dr. 
Yale's  book:  — 0 — .  From  "ten"  I  got 
my  short  e  in  the  same  way ;  from  cat  the 
short  a.  It  took  a  long  time  to  get  short  i 
and  longer  to  get  ec  through  hearing,  but 
I  knew  I  w^ould  get  there  ultimately.  I 
still  have  an  unsatisfactory  initial  y  in 
"your,"  though  it  improves  (I  would  like 
to  see  an  article  in  The  Volta  Review 
on  the  subject).  For  long  a,  i,  0,  I  fol- 
lowed Dr.  Yale's  book  carefully. 

I  did  try  to  do  all  I  could  in  lip-read- 
ing; feeling  one's  way  is  so  unsatisfac- 
tory. I  had  Elliott's  "Elementary  Lan- 
guage for  the  Deaf"  and  the  Sarah  Fuller 
Primer.  Let  me  say  again  that  I  look 
for  the  day  when  we'll  have  a  book  for 
mothers  on  lip-reading  and  language 
written  by  an  expert  lip-reader,  who 
knows  babies.  The  best  of  books  in  such 
an  emergency,  with  so  little  time  for 
study,  are  like  a  set  of  carpenter's  tools 
to  me.  I  can  drive  a  nail;  I  couldn't 
build  a  cabinet  to  save  mv  neck.  Yes ;  I 
know  now  how  to  work. 

Before  I  went  to  the  Newark  school, 
W^innif red  understood  such  commands  as 
"bring  me  your  ball,"  "go  get  your  ball," 
"get  down,"  "drink  your  milk,"  "sit  up 
in  your  chair,"  "wash  your  hands,"  "your 
hands  are  dirty,"  "you  are  a  good  girl," 
"would  you  like  an  apple,"  "bring  me  the 
basin,"  "rinse  your  hands,"  "bring  me  the 
towel,"  etc.  I  saw  the  attractive  work 
with  toys,  "a  fish,  a  doll,  a  sheep,  a  car, 
an  auto,"  etc.,  and  the  action  words  "run. 
jump,  fall,  walk"  in  the  kindergarten 
class.  I  spent  much  time  on  lip-reading 
for  a  while,  and  my  diary  shows  much 
the  same  language  forms  as  used  in  the 
first  thirty  pages  of  the  N.  A.  T.  D.  First 
Reader  for  Deaf  Children.     That  book 
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did  not  come  into  my  possession,  how- 
ever, until  a  few  months  ago. 

It  happened  that  the  ten-cent  stores  had 
a  remarkable  lot  of  small  toy  animals 
from  Japan.  Not  the  crude  type  of  toy 
usually  found  among  cheap  Japanese 
toys,  but  tiny  lifelike,  skin-covered  mod- 
els. I  bought  zebras,  camels,  tigers,  lions, 
giraffes,  horses,  dogs,  goats,  and  sheep, 
and  began  definite  lip  -  reading  work. 
These  animals  were  put  away  between 
periods.  I  found  that  fall  at  least  six 
varieties  of  toy  cats  at  lo  cents,  an  equal 
number  of  tiny  dogs,  and  I  decided,  since 
Winnifred  had  shown  interest  in  num- 
ber, to  fill  my  Christmas  tree  with  enough 
of  those  things  for  use  in  number  work. 
So  they  served  in  the  winter  of  1915- 
1916  first  as  lip-reading  material,  later 
for  number  work,  and  last  of  all  as  toys. 
There  were  10  tiny  cats,  10  dogs,  20 
small  dolls,  10  horses,  10  bears,  and  sev- 
eral monkeys  on  that  tree. 

The  books  in  the  ten-cent  store  were 
unusual  that  year.  We  had  Mother 
Goose  books  and  Mother  Goose  cut-outs 
(silhouettes).  I  decided  to  teach  Winni- 
fred the  names  of  such  stories  as  "The 
Three  Bears,"  "The  Three  Little  Pigs," 
"Three  Little  Kittens,*'  "Little  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood,"  and  of  course  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  pictures.  I  tried  to 
show  her  what  happened  in  each  story. 
Today  I  tdl  her  what  happens,  working 
in  front  of  a  mirror  with  my  lips  close 
to  her  ear, 

I  wish  I  had  seen  the  lip-reading  of 
sentences  worked  out  in  the  Newark 
school,  and  the  natural  development  of 
connected  language  after  a  child  knew 
how  to  articulate  single  sounds.  I  know 
that  my  own  work  along  those  lines 
would  have  progressed  faster. 

I  also  wish  I  had  had  the  N.  A.  T.  D. 
Readers  then  and  had  used  them  with 
the  wonderful  Sarah  Fuller  Primer  as 
language  guides. 

In  spite  of  all  my  work  on  the  piano, 
when  Winnif red's  hearing  was  tested  in 
1916  the  surgeon  said,  doubtfully,  he 
thought  she  had  heard  the  highest  pitched 
tuning-fork.  In  the  case  of  a  deaf  child 
it  is  so  hard  to  convince  people,  even 
physicians,  that  the  child  may  have  some 
hearing,  I  took  her  on  my  lap  and  started 
the  story  of  the  Three  Bears,  and  every 


time  I  reached  tiny  bear's  tale  of  woe 
Winnifred  squealed,  too.  Still  the  sur- 
geon gave  no  encouragement  of  further 
development. 

L'p  to  that  time  I  had  used  a  black- 
board, and  cardboard,  paper  pads,  small 
note-books  that  were  soon  filled  with  ele- 
ments and  svllables  for  drill  and  then  de- 
stroved.  One  article  in  TnE  Volta  Re- 
VIEW  spoke  of  a  diary  or  daily  journal. 
I  did  not  hope  to  attempt  anything  so 
elaborate  or  formal.  But  I  bought  a  large 
note-book  and  in  ^larch.  19 17,  we  began 
to  keep  work  in  that.  At  first  we  wrote 
just  simple  statements;  later  all  sorts  of 
work  appeared  in  those  books  (four  large 
ones  are  full),  though  for  variety  and 
convenience  we  used  our  blackboard  and 
pads  for  the  greater  part  of  our  work. 
The  poor  March  calendar  drawn  in  the 
back  of  the  book,  and  filled  in  daily,  is 
now  a  wreck.  December  of  the  same 
year  (19 17)  in  another  book  is  worse — 
loved  to  pieces.  Each  day  we  filled  in 
the  proper  space  with  the  date,  state  of 
weather,  drawing  a  sun,  clouds,  snow,  or 
umbrella  and  rain,  as  necessary ;  and  a 
tiny  little  thumb-nail  sketch  of  a  trolley- 
car,  train,  snow-shovel,  elephant  (trip  to 
Barnum's)  marked  the  special  feature  of 
that  day.  I  am  not  an  artist,  but  Winni- 
fred accepts  my  efforts. 

Our  page  for  our  "diary"  I  dated  very 
carefully,  year,  month,  and  day.  In  a 
month's  time  Winnifred  began  to  notice 
dates  in  various  places.  She  saw  me 
date  checks,  saw  the  clerks  in  the  stores 
date  sales  slips,  saw  me  date  letters,  no- 
ticed dates  on  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  she  could 
say  the  name  of  that  month.  She  never 
forgets  the  order  of  the  months.  We 
have  built  our  calendar,  and  she  knows 
when  to  look  for  the  new  year.  I  see 
one  page  dated  February  20,  1917  (evi- 
dently the  diary  began  before  the  calen- 
dar), and  these  statements:  "This  is 
Tuesday.  It  is  cloudy.  Mother  is  mak- 
ing bread.  Winnifred  cut  some  paper 
dolls.  Baby  is  asleep.  Winnifred  is  a 
good  girl.  The  sun  came  out."  These 
were  written  a  few  at  a  time,  or  one  at 
a  time,  whenever  the  idea  developed. 

On  February  24,  1917,  I  see  the  ques- 
tions, "How  tall  are  you  ?"  "How  old  are 
you?"  "How  old  is  Jack?"    We  measure 
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the  children  regularly,  so  Winnifred  real- 
izes about  how  much  she  grows  each 
month  and  each  year.  A  new  picture  of 
a  giant  the  other  day  called  forth,  "A 
man  big,  one  hundred,  big,  big  man," 
with  a  splendid  expression  of  awe  in  face 
and  voice. 

Then  I  see  pages  and  pages  of  at- 
tempted drill  on  snow.  Our  first  word 
with  double  consonants — ^no,  no,  s-n-o. 
s-no,  sno,  snow,  and  still  she  said  sanow. 
We  got  there  ultimately,  but  I  dropped 
the  word,  almost  hated  the  sight  of  it, 
and  so  did  she,  before  she  conquered. 

On  March  8,  1917,  "ring"  had  evi- 
dently degenerated  into  "rung,"  and  I 
drilled  on  ing,  ang,  ung,  ring,  rang,  rung, 
and  I  showed  her  what  "a  ring"  and  what 
"a  rung"  were.  I  see  that  we  tried  to 
drill  on  "kitty." 

"Kitty"  had  all  sorts  of  mix-ups  im- 
aginable, except  when  she  said  the  word 
slowly :  "kiky,  titty,  itty,  ikky,"  and  there 
may  have  been  some  trouble  with  short  t, 
for  I  see  "is,  it,  in,  kis,  kit,  kin"  in  a  list. 

March  10,  1917,  has  a  trolley-car,  and 
the  "diary"  page  tells  of  a  trip  to  the 
Plainfield  ten-cent  store.  "Winnifred  has 
a  doll,  a  pocket-book,  a  little  table,  and 
four  little  chairs.  Baby  is  asleep.  Win- 
nifred had  some  cocoa.  Daddy  is  not 
home." 

All  of  the  Sundays  were  marked 
"Daddy,"  and  the  diary  page  states 
"Daddy  is  home.  It  is  Sunday";  later, 
"Today  Daddy  is  home."  Regular 
church-going  has  been  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  a  little  family  such  as  mine  for 
some  years.  Our  choir  boy  is  the  only 
regular  attendant.  Another  year  a  little 
church  will  mark  Sunday. 

On  March  12  I  see  a  phonetic  drill  on 
i-e,  "shine,  pine,  mine,  thine,  vine,  fine, 
line,  nine,  tine,  dine" ;  and  a  second  list, 
"kite,  site,  mite,  bite,"  and  I  have  drawn 
attention  to  o-e  in  "home"  as  well  as 
writing  "Jack  is  home,"  "Winnifred  is 
home,"  "Mother  is  home,"  "Daddy  is  not 
home."  The  sounds  a-e,  i-e,  o-e  were 
developed  sufficiently  easily,  using  Dr. 
Yale's  book  as  a  guide  and  what  hearing 
Winnifred  may  have  had ;  u-e  is  still  un- 
satisfactory, but  improving. 

On  March  13  "Mother,  Winnifred,  (md 
r>aby  went  downtown.  Mother  bought 
some    needles    and    thread.      Mother   is 


making  a  dress  for  Winnifred.  Jack  is 
throwing  snow-balls." 

On  March  17  I  must  have  been  work- 
ing on  "has"  and  "had,"  for  I  find :  "It 
is  raining,"  "The  dog  has  a  tail,"  "The 
kitty  has  a  tail,"  "Winnifred  has  two 
books,"  "Baby  has  one  book,"  "There  is 
no  moon,"  "I  see  a  star,"  "Daddy  came 
home." 

So  our  "diary"  recorded  little  happen- 
ings, using  forms  of  speech  in  which  we 
were  interested. 

After  drilling  on  "star,"  our  second 
double  consonant,  I  found  need  of  more 
study  or  greater  interest  somehow. 
"Star"  did  come  easily,  but  in  general 
Winnifred  had  no  use  for  words  with 
double  consonants.     She  just  would  not 

see  them.    For  star  I  see  ar,  tar,  s 1. 

s — ^t,  st,  s tar,  s — tar,  star.     On  the 

same  page  there  is  drill  on  ai  in  rain, 
words  in  a  list :  a-e,  ai,  rain,  pain,  vain, 
main ;  a-e,  ai,  rail,  pail,  sail,  tail. 

There  is  drill  on  x  (ks).  I  believe 
Winnifred  was  interested  in  "six"  then. 

There  are  splendid  lists  of  words  for 
phonetic  drill  in  The  Plan  of  Work  of 
Progressive  Road  to  Reading  (Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.). 

I  studied  "Greene's  Manual  of  Articu- 
lation Teaching"  over  again,  re-read 
parts  of  "Speech  and  Speech-Teaching," 
by  A.  J.  Story,  and  decided  to  let  articu- 
lation teaching  rest  a  while  and  take  up 
things  I  knew  more  about.  I  could  not 
make  the  double-consonant  work  inter- 
esting, and  I  knew  I  could  take  up  num- 
ber work  and  possibly  a  little  reading  as 
taught  to  hearing  children.  I  had  taught 
in  the  public  schools  in  New  York  City, 
and  among  other  things  I  had  taken  up 
post-graduate  work  in  calculus,  so  that  I 
felt  that  I  knew  number  anyway,  and  I 
decided  to  see  what  I  could  do  in  teach- 
ing reading. 

My  search  for  a  primer  that  suited  me 
was  a  pretty  long  one.  Winnifred  could 
read  our  "diary"  (script).  Some  primers 
had  no  story  interest.  The  newer  "pro- 
gressive story"  type  of  reader  I  was  afraid 
would  lead  to  very  poor  construction  in 
her  speech,  for  as  some  of  the  writers  of 
progressive  primers  go  on  with  their 
work  they  are  so  intent  upon  phrase  drill- 
ing and  repetition  that  both  story  and 
language  suffer.     In  fact,  several  years 
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of  that  type  of  basal  primer  or  reader  is 
reflected  sadly  in  composition  work.  I 
do  not  condemn  all,  but  I  am  still  look- 
ing out  for  one  that  suits  me.  One  book 
began,  "The  hen  can  run."  I  tried  "hen 
can  run"  in  front  of  a  mirror  and  gave 
that  up.  Some  books  had  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  page  of  drill  matter,  with 
the  rhyme  or  story  sandwiched  insignifi- 
cantly between.  Those  with  fine  pictures 
seemed  to  have  miserable  sentences  called 
a  story.  I  wanted  stories  such  as  Miss 
McKeen's  "Stories  in  Prose  and  Rhyme," 
but  in  primer  form — a  preparation  for 
her  book  and  for  "The  Raindrop."  Out 
of  25  primers  I  found  a  few  that  I 
thought  would  serve  my  purpose.  The 
Elson-Runkel  primer  seemed  to  be  the 
best.  It  was  just  right.  The  simple  lan- 
guage and  attractive  illustrations  made 
the  work  easy,  happy  work.  The  intro- 
duction stated  that  real  stories,  rich  in 
dramatic  action,  had  been  chosen — stories 
which  have  a  plot,  a  series  of  incidents, 
and  an  outcome;  hence  the  child  gets 
somewhere.    It  is  true. 

In  each  case  I  told  the  story  until  I  was 
sure  Winnifred  knew  it,  and  developed 
words  and  phrases,  just  as  I  would  have 
with  a  little  foreigner,  acting  them  when 
necessary.  I  see  in  my  note-book  (April 
3)  drill  on  cat,  kitten,  kittens.  The  first 
story  was  "The  Cat's  Dinner."  After 
using  "kitty,"  Winnifred  was  not  inclined 
to  accept  "cat"  or  "kitten."  We  told  the 
story  of  the  Three  Little  Kittens :  "Three 
little  kittens  lost  their  mittens,"  and  when 
I  showed  her  "kittens"  in  both  books  she 
was  satisfied.  There  was  nothing  more 
to  do  but  to  go  ahead  and  read.  "See  the 
cat.  See  the  kittens.  Come,  cat,  come, 
Come,  kittens,  come." 

The  next  page,  again  fully  illustrated, 
begins  something  like  this  (the  first  pages 
are  worn  to  shreds,  so  I  reproduce  part, 
not  all.  from  memory)  ;  "The  cat  saw  a 
bird.  The  kittens  saw  it,  too.  The  bird 
saw  the  cat.  It  saw  the  kittens,  too.  The 
bird  flew  away." 

On  April  4  i  have  a  page  in  my  note- 
book filled  with  "bird,  cat,  a  bird,  the 
cat,  saw,  come,  kittens,  the  bird,  a  cat," 
etc.,  for  drill  purposes.  We  put  each 
word  on  a  card  and  played  our  matching 
games. 

On  the  next  page  I  have  such  state- 


ments as  these,  using  our  toy  animals: 
"Mother  saw  a  cat.  Winnifred  saw  a  cat, 
too.  Harriet  saw  a  bird.  The  cat  saw 
Jack.  The  cat  saw  Winnifred,  too,"  etc., 
until  we  have  "The  cat  saw  a  bird,"  as 
in  our  primer.  On  April  5  the  diary  page 
is  filled  with  similar  sentences,  working 
up  to  "The  kittens  saw  it,  too."  Evi- 
dently there  was  trouble  with  "kittens," 
for  I  see  "ten,  tens,  kittens."  (About 
six  months  later  I  must  have  exaggerated 
the  sz  sound,  for  we  had  "kittenis,"  and 
I  could  not  stop  it  that  day,  so  we  dropped 
the  story  for  six  weeks.  When  we  took 
it  up  again  the  pronunciation  was  cor- 
rect.) 

Another  "diary"  page  illustrated  "The 
cat  had  three  kittens,"  and  an  illustration 
of  a  single  bird  flying,  "The  bird  flies" ; 
several  birds  flying,  "Birds  fly"  and  "The 
birds  flew  away."  We  talked  out  all 
these  things  before  putting  them  on 
paper. 

I  saw  plenty  of  garages  in  our  neigh- 
borhood, but  no  old-fashioned  bams. 
The  next  page  begins,  "The  cat  went  to 
the  barn."  So  we  took  the  trolley  to 
Plainfield  and  saw  a  huge  barn  with  a 
horse  most  conveniently  looking  out  of 
the  window.  What  could  have  been  more 
attractive?  As  soon  as  we  got  home  I 
drew  a  barn  with  a  window  in  the  right 
spot,  with  Mr.  Horse  gazing  out.  We 
labelled  the  bam.  Then  we  discovered 
that  the  first  garage  back  of  our  house  is 
just  an  old  barn.  "Went"  had  occurred  in 
our  diary  nearly  every  day,  so  the  com- 
bination of  the  trip,  the  diary,  the  pic- 
ture, and  a  trip  to  that  barn  back  of 
us  gave  us:  "Harriet  went  to  the  bam. 
Winnifred  went,  too.  We  went  to  the 
bam,"  and  then  the  primer's  "The  cat 
went  to  the  barn.  The  kittens  went, 
too,"  and  the  rest  of  the  story  in  similar 
fashion. 

Infinitesimal  detail  ?  No  more  than  we 
have  to  use  with  a  little  foreigner.  It 
gave  me  great  happiness  to  have  my  five- 
and-a-half  year  old  deaf  child  reading. 
None  of  the  hearing  children  around  us 
of  that  age  had  been  trained  to  read. 

In  that  way,  little  by  little,  we  took  the 
first  three  stories.  Then  we  skipped  to 
the  middle  of  the  book,  for  some  pictures 
of  pigs  fascinated  Winnifred,  and  she 
had  to  see  them  each  day  before  closing 
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the  book.  Before  beginning  the  pig 
story,  we  took  from  the  Nursery  Rhymes 
"This  little  pig  went  to  market."  I  see 
(April  20)  on  our  diary  page,  "Today  we 
went  for  a  walk.  We  went  to  market. 
Winnifred,  Harriet,  and  Mother  went  to 
market."  And  I  had  taken  great  pains 
to  say  "market,"  "market,"  "market." 
"This  is  the  market,"  when  we  were  in 
the  shop.  When  we  came  to  "roast 
beef" — "beef"  was  such  an  easy  word  to 
say  and  remember — ^Winnifred  became 
interested  in  the  names  of  the  various 
meats  that  appeared  on  our  table  and  re- 
members them  fairly  well. 

I  said  the  rhyme  with  the  little  fingers 
over  and  over,  day  after  day.  We  also 
put  the  rhyme  in  our  book.  I  see  several 
pages  at  intervals  filled  with  drill  words : 
"pig,  this,  little,  went  to  market,"  etc.  I 
see  a  drill  on  short  1 :  "pig,  fig,  nig,  mig, 
sig,  tig." 

On  April  23  I  see  a-e,  at,  ay;  s 1, 

s — t,  St,  tay,  day,  way,  tay,  stay,  stayed, 
star,  star,  stay,  stay. 

In  spite  of  saying  "star"  correctly  I 
had  trouble  with  "stayed."  That  time, 
however,  I  did  not  tire  her  as  I  had  with 
"snow".  She  says  the  word  nicely  now. 
Finally  Winnifred  read  the  rhyme. 
And  she  had  learned  it  by  heart.  I  would 
write  the  first  word  and  then  wait  for 
her  to  tell  me  successive  words  before 
writing  them.  I  wrote  out  the  rhyme  on 
a  large  sheet  of  cardboard,  with  crayon, 
and  put  it  on  the  wall,  so  that  she  could 
read  it  each  day  by  herself.  Gradually 
the  reading  became  more  distinct,  she 
gained  in  speed,  and  some  time  later,  after 
we  had  taken  up  several  rhymes,  she  did 
not  chop  off  each  word,  but  kept  up  her 
breath  and  voice  just  as  a  hearing  child. 
Then  I  had  to  guard  against  this :  "This 
fllittle  pig."  "Jack  and  ajill."  It  is  possi- 
ble that  my  own  efforts  at  very  distinct 
pronunciation  led  to  that.  I  managed  to 
show  her  the  error  and  the  right  way. 

Jack  and  Jill  claimed  her  attention 
next.  I  could  not  find  a  small  illustra- 
tion in  anything  I  cared  to  cut  up,  so  sent 
money  for  Colgate's  samples  and  Mother 
Goose  booklets,  an  advertisement  that  ran 
for  months.  The  covers  of  some  of  the 
books  (I've  found  better  since)  and  the 
prihted  matter  were  cut  to  fit  our  "diary" 
as  we  needed  them.    I  cut  up  inexpensive 


nursery  rhyme  books  also.  These  rhymes 
and  the  primer  gave  Winnifred  an  in- 
centive to  master  double  consonants.  She 
worked  over  "Spot,"  the  name  of  a  cat, 
by  herself  until  she  said  it  just  right. 
She  knew  when  she  had  gained  the  right 
pronunciation.  After  she  mastered  "spot" 
it  was  easy  to  say  "spoon." 

These  rhymes  are  repeated  at  intervals 
in  script  through  the  books,  as  well  as  the 
phonetic  drill  and  word  drill.  A  child 
loves  to  see  things  done,  and  the  re-writ- 
ing holds  her  attention.  We  have  Steven- 
son's "The  rain  is  raining  all  around" 
and  "Rain,  rain,  go  away" ;  "Three  little 
kittens  lost  their  mittens" ;  "There  was 
an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe" 
(Winnifred  disliked  that  rhyme,  so  we 
gave  it  up)  ;  "Little  Miss  Muffett" ;  "Little 
Jack  Homer" ;  "Dickery,  dickery,  dock" ; 
"Hey,  diddle,  diddle."  None  absolute 
perfection,  but  good  enough,  considering 
difficulties  in  getting  time  for  work. 

We  are  working  on  "Little  Bo-Peep," 
and  Winnifred  has  asked  for  "Little  Boy 
Blue"  next. 

All  these  we  acted  out,  and  we  drilled 
on  separate  words  and  on  phrases,  using 
cards,  matching  words,  drawing  cards 
from' a  basket,  and  telling  the  word  or 
phrase — in  fact,  using  any  device  to  hold 
interest.  All  that  time,  I  said  the  rhyme 
over  and  over,  daily,  for  lip-reading. 
Finally  Winnifred  was  ready  to  read  the 
whole  rhyme. 

A  Santa  Glaus  song  interested  Winni- 
fred, and  one  day  she  asked  me  to  write 
"down  the  chimney" ;  so  this  appears : 

Come,  sing  a  song  for  Santa  Claus, 

For  bells  and  reindeer  sleigh; 
And  bags  of  toys  for  girls  and  boys. 

He's  surely  been  your  way. 
He  makes  his  trips  on  Christmas  night. 

When  all  the  world's  asleep; 
And  down  the  chimney,  so  they  say, 

The  jolly  saint  will  creep. 

Winnifred  had  always  repeated  the  last 
two  lines.  She  knew  "jelly,"  and  "jolly" 
was  fine  to  say,  too.  She  went  around 
saying  "jelly,  jolly,  jelly,  jolly."  I  showed 
her  that  "jolly  saint"  meant  "Santa 
Claus."  We  had  no  end  of  pictures  for 
"reindeer  sleigh,"  "bells,"  "bags  of  toys," 
etc.  We  acted  out  Santa  Claus  "creep- 
ing" from  the  fireplace.  Winnifred 
begged  to  read  the  verse  and  I  helped  her 
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improve.  One  day  all  the  way  downtown 
she  worked*  over  "sleigh"  and  "surely," 
saying  them  over  and  over  by  herself. 
Another  day  she  worked  on  "reindeer"; 
another  day  on  "creep."  "Your,"  "trip," 
and  "Christmas"  never  suited  me,  but 
well  have  them  by  next  Christmas.  You 
see,  I  am  depending  upon  hearing  now  to 
help  me. 

At  Winnif  red's  test  a  year  ago  the  sur- 
geon said  he  thought  she  heard  all  the 
tuning-forks  down  to  C,  and  she  had  re- 
peated ten  words  (blindfolded)  3  inches 
from  her  ear.  This  year  she  can  repeat 
nearly  every  word  she  knows  8  inches 
from  her  ear,  and  does  particularly  well 
when  accent  and  rhythm  help  her,  as  in 
"Hallowe'en,"  "fourteen,"  "Santa  Claus," 
"twenty-one,"  etc.  The  surgeon  tells  me 
that  there  may  be  a  limit  to  the  amount 
of  hearing  that  can  be  developed  in  Win- 
nifred's  case,  but  I'm  so  thankful  for 
what  she  has  developed.  However,  I 
want  all  I  can  get. 

A  cat  adopted  us  this  winter.  Winni- 
fred  was  overjoyed  when  she  heard  him 
mew.  She  was  very  close  to  him.  To 
her,  kitty  says  "pow."  Hence  she  refuses 
to  read  the  parts  of  stories  where  kitty  is 
supposed  to  say  "mew!  mew!"  She  ob- 
jects strenuously. 

She  has  heard  the  robins  scold,  and 
she  came  home  the  other  day  flapping  her 
arms  and  trying  to  tell  me  how  a  rooster 
crows.  Some  three  hundred  baby  chicks 
in  the  lo-cent  store  made  too  much  noise 
to  suit  her.  Her  ear  was  close  to  the  little 
screened-in  counter.  Her  joy  over  these 
new  sounds  is  worth  seeing.  Yet  she 
hasn't  enough  hearing  to  catch  our  daily 
conversations. 

To  go  back  to  kitty.  Winnifred  felt 
the  warmth  of  kitty's  fur  and  immedi- 
ately we  took  up:  "I  like  little  pussy. 
Her  coat  is  so  warm." 

Also  another  story  (verse)  : 

Once  there  was  a  little  kitty, 

White  as  the  snow. 
In  the  barn  she  used  to  frolic, 

Long  time  ago. 

There  are  several  stanzas  of  this  in  my 
book. 

Winnif red's  shadow  interested  her.  so 
we  are  working  on  Stevenson's  "I  have  a 
little  shadow  that  goes  in  and  out  with 


me.''  And,  going  back  to  the  Primer,  we 
have  taken  up  the  squirrel  story,  or  part 
of  a  bird  story,  or  a  Christmas-tree  story 
when  any  of  those  topics  has  been  of  par- 
ticular interest.  We  have  squirrel,  bird, 
and  tame-rabbit  neighbors.  A  stuffed 
owl  in  a  seashore  bungalow  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  interest  Winnifred  in  an 
owl  story, 

I  am  working  now  for  connected  lan- 
guage through  eye  and  ear,  following  sug- 
gestions given  by  Mr.  John  D.  Wright. 
As  I  stated,  I  find  the  N.  A.  T.  D.  read- 
ers and  the  Sarah  Fuller  Primer  splendid 
language  guides.  Also,  for  pictures  for 
discussion,  I  find  the  Peter  Rabbit  Series 
ver}'  helpful,  our  fairy  story  books,  and 
I  hope  to  look  over  the  old-fashioned 
Chatterbox  books.  We've  been  to  the 
circus,  and  I  think  the  Chatterbox  books 
of  wild  animals  ought  to  be  our  next  pur- 
chase. Also  I've  discovered  a  splendid 
little  reader — the  Long  Ago  Series — 
Lyons  and  Camahan:  "Red  Feather." 
We  can  take  the  first  fifteen  pages  in  the 
next  year;  probably  more.  We  may  as 
well  play  "Indian"  as  anything  else.  Jack 
has  put  up  a  sleeping  tent  in  the  yard 
and  built  a  fireplace.  The  book  is  very 
attractively  made,  buff  pages,  red  and 
brown  illustrations,  and  the  stories  are 
supposed  to  be  true  pictures  of  Indian 
life.  Winnifred  has  added  "Indian," 
"feather,"  "forest,"  "river,"  and  "canoe" 
to  her  vocabulary.  We  put  the  feather 
in  her  hair-ribbon  each  morning.  Jack 
knows  where  there's  a  bed  of  ^lay  for 
pottery.  Bows  and  arrows  are  easy  to 
make.  Our  summer  outing  gives  us  a 
forest,  a  river,  canoes,  and  birch  bark. 
Some  day  I  hope  to  get  an  opportunity 
to  examine  many  sample  primers  and  first 
and  second  readers,  basal  and  supplemen- 
tary. 

Before  leaving  language.  I  must  tell  the 
simple  device  I  used  for  teaching  "yester- 
day," "to-day,"  and  "to-morrow."  I  cut 
three  small  slips  of  paper,  wrote  "yester- 
day" on  the  first,  "to-day"  on  the  second, 
and  "to-morrow"  on  the  third.  Then  I 
pinned  these  on  our  calendar.  "To-mor- 
row's" calendar  space  is  vacant,  for  we 
build  daily.  I  shifted  the  three  slips  each 
day  until  Winnifred  grasped  the  idea.  It 
took  just  a  few  days.  Our  diary  page 
states:  "Yesterday  was  March  31.  1918." 
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"To-day  is  April  i,  1918."  "To-morrow 
will  be  April  2,  191 8." 

We  mark  holidays  with  Dennison's 
seals  and  now  write  the  name  of  the  holi- 
day. I  use  appropriate  crepe  paper  for 
holidays,  and  busy  work,  too.  I  found 
carbon  paper  in  large  sheets  at  5  cents, 
and  a  dozen  10  by  12  sheets  in  the  lo-cent 
store  for  10  cents.  This  helps  me  trans- 
fer pictures  to  cards  for  sewing,  and 
Winnifred  likes  to  use  the  carbon  paper, 
too. 

In  our  books,  as  the  question  or  need 
arose,  I  have  capitals  and  small  letters, 
script  and  print  side  by  side  for  compari- 
son, the  days  of  the  week,  also  many  clock 
faces  drawn,  for  I  taught  Winnifred  to 
tell  time.  She  was  so  impatient  that  I 
had  to  teach  her  the  hours  as  soon  as  she 
could  count  to  12.  Then  when  Fd  say 
"We  shall  go  downtown  at  3  o'clock,'' 
"You  may  make  cocoa  (a  favorite  occu- 
pation as  soon  as  she  could  climb  on  a 
chair  to  reach  the  cabinet)  at  4  o'clock," 
"We  shall  take  the  car  at  11  o'clock," 
she  was  entirely  satisfied.  When  she 
could  count  by  fives  we  worked  with  the 
minutes,  (^f^.  John  D.  Wright  wrote 
out  many,  many  helpful  suggestions  in 
March,  1918.  for  my  work.  I  wish  he 
would  print  them,  and  also  the  advice  he 
gave  me  on  connected  language.) 

Winnifred  kept  watch  of  the  changing 
year,  the  falling  leaves,  the  frost  that 
killed  the  last  of  the  flowers,  the  snow, 
the  return  of  the  leaves,  and  the  spring 
flowers.  We've  seen  the  Jack-in-the- 
pulpits.  spring  beauties,  dog-tooth  violets, 
and  wild  lilies  of  the  valley  grow  this 
year — the  violets,  buttercups,  and  daisies. 
Winnifred  is  almost  normal  physically. 
She  runs,  jumps,  rides  a  velocipede,  plays 
hop-scotch,  and  actually  skips  with  two 
feet  (after  much  practice).  Last  sum- 
mer we  took  a  bungalow  on  the  Tom's 
River,  w^here  Winnifred  became  ac- 
quainted with  boats  and  fishing,  and  saw 
crabs,  lizards,  and  snakes ;  and,  best  of 
all,  she  learned  to  swim  with  water- 
wings.  Our  small  boy  has  always  brought 
home  such  treasures  as  turtles,  frogs,  tad- 
poles, snakes,  unusual  stones ;  so  we  have 
been  generously  supplied  with  Nature 
material  w-hile  waiting  for  strength  to 
go  after  them  ourselves.  All  of  this  gives 
opportunity  for  more  language. 


We  have  used  reading  entirely  as  an 
expression  of  thought.  Phonetics  have 
had  their  value  simply  as  aids  to  correct 
pronunciation.  As  Winnifred  sits  on  my 
lap,  with  her  knowledge  of  phonetics,  I 
can  correct  mistakes  in  pronunciation. 
Now  we  work  through  hearing;  she 
rarely  looks  up.  My  mouth  is  close  to 
her  ear.  Sometimes,  if  it  seems  neces- 
sary, I  cover  all  but  the  initial  letter  of  a 
word  with  my  thumb  to  call  special  atten- 
tion. In  the  same  way  I  cover  all  but  the 
final  letter,  or  call  attention  to  a  central 
vowel  or  combination  by  covering  both 
ends.  Then  she  corrects  pronunciation 
herself.  A  pencil  and  paper  are  useful, 
though  I  rarely  use  them  at  that  time. 
We  read  for  the  story,  and  I  take  all  drill- 
work  entirely  apart  from  the  reading  of 
the  story.  Simply  a  matter  of  prefer- 
ence ;  decided  preference  on  my  part. 

I  have  found  it  helpful  to  cover  all  pic- 
tures but  the  one  we're  interested  in  and 
to"  hold  a  card  (a  postcard  is  right  size) 
just  under  the  line  we  are  reading.  Win- 
nifred's  attention  wanders  with  too  many 
attractions.  She  shows  great  preference 
for  certain  parts  of  the  story  and  is  eager 
to  skip.  All  little  hearing  children  do 
that.  The  amount  she  reads  varies. 
When  her  interest  flags  or  there  have 
been  too  many  distractions,  I  have  to  give 
up.  Sometimes  I  have  to  be  content  w^ith 
three  or  four  lines.  In  new  work  I  am 
happy  if  I  get  one  line.  Sometimes  she 
reads  three  or  four  pages.  I  am  amazed 
at  her  eagerness  to  conquer  difficult  com- 
binations, as  they  occur  in  these  rhymes 
and  stories,  by  herself. 

Our  number  work  has  been  the  easiest 
work  of  all  so  far.  I  have  put  in  quite  a 
little  time  on  it,  though  lessons  were  very 
short;  just  a  minute  or  two  at  first. 
When  Winnifred  w-as  four  and  exploring 
the  kitchen  and  pantry,  she  decided  to 
help  set  the  table.  I  noticed  that  she  al- 
ways took  the  right  number  of  knives  and 
forks,  and  if  by  mistake  I  gave  her  four 
plates,  she  objected  strenuously  until  I 
added  the  fifth.  Now  such  a  knowledge 
of  number  before  she  had  a  chance  to  do 
much  in  lip-reading  or  to  learn  speech  I 
felt  was  a  pretty  fair  beginning.  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  number  could  be  pre- 
sented to  appeal  to  the  eye  entirely ;  that 
she  could  learn  to  lip-read  numbers  as 
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easily  as  anything  else.  My  only  thought 
was  to  make  the  work  attractive.  Not 
only  the  presentation,  but  the  drill. 

We  began  work  with  the  animals  and 
little  dolls  I  mentioned,  and  at  the  time 
we  were  drilling  on  "two,"  I  gave  Win- 
nif  red  rewards  in  twos :  two  candies ;  two 
animal  crackers.  I  did  the  same  with 
three  and  four.  After  Winnifred  could 
lip-read  these:  "Give  me  three  kittens," 
"Give  me  four  dogs,"  I  used  the  number 
written  on  a  good-sized  card.  I  made  the 
figures  about  three  inches  high  then.  I 
would  arrange  groups  of  cats,  dolls,  dogs, 
horses  in  ones,  twos,  threes,  fours;  then 
call  her,  give  her  the  cards,  and  reward 
her  if  they  were  right ;  and  they  were.  I 
found  these  toys  too  large  for  quick  work 
when  we  got  to  sixes  and  sevens.  I 
wanted  attractive  small  things,  and  de- 
cided to  cut  tiny  shoes,  dolls,  houses,  etc., 
from  magazines.  The  labor  was  tremen- 
dous ;  I  couldn't  give  the  time  to  it.  One 
day  I  thought  of  the  little  pictures  we 
used  to  paste  on  cornucopias,  and  found 
them  in  a  little  paper  and  magazine  store. 
I  bought  a  photograph-mounting  book  in 
the  lo-cent  store  and  filled  a  page  with 
ones ;  another  w4th  twos.  I  had  one  of 
threes,  fours,  fives,  and  sixes,  respec- 
tively. They  served  to  attract ;  it  was  in 
permanent  form,  but  the  pictures  were 
too  large.  When  I  happened  to  see  Den- 
nison's  seals  that  problem  was  solved. 
I  gave  Winnifred  a  box  of  seals  (little 
red  hearts)  and  asked  her  to  paste  4,  3, 
6,  7,  etc.,  and  she  pasted  the  right  num- 
ber every  time. 

In  grouping  objects  small  seals  give 
best  results.  If  I  have  large  seals  she 
counts  one  at  a  time.  I  don't  want  that 
in  my  work  now.  I  want  her  to  see  a 
group.  Then  we  made  a  chart  of  red 
hearts  for  the  kitchen  wall,  hung  as  the 
others  were,  on  a  level  with  her  eyes.  It 
remained  there  a  year : 


I. 

0 

one 

2. 

GO 

two 

3. 

000 

three 

4. 

0000 

four 

5- 

00000 

five 

6. 

00000 

0 

six 

7. 

00000 

00 

seven 

8. 

00000 

000 

eight 

9- 

00000 

0000 

nine 

10. 

00000 

00000 

ten 

Too  great  space  between  seals  makes 
work  difficult.  Winnifred  worked  hard 
over  articulation.  How  happy  she  was 
when  she  was  five  years  old.  Five  can- 
dles, rewards  in  fives;  five  became  a 
magic  number.  (Personally  I  dislike  the 
scoring  method ;  it  is  absolutely  valueless 
in  counting  money  or  objects.  Even 
splints  are  better  placed  regularly  with  a 
space  between  the  fives  as  our  fingers  are 
arranged.)  We  used  Nature's  finest 
counters,  the  fingers,  again  grouping. 
Our  fingers  are  with  us  always,  and 
numeral  frames  may  be  miles  away. 
Winnifred  did  not  point  to  her  lingers 
one  at  a  time  to  count.  We  held  up  one 
finger,  called  it  one,  then  relaxed  the 
hand;  held  up  two  fingers,  said  two,  re- 
laxed the  hand;  held  up  three  fingers, 
said  three,  relaxed  the  hand,  and  so  on. 
We  used  splints  and  a  numeral  frame 
after  reaching  10;  occasionally  two  pairs 
of  hands. 

When  Jack  had  his  cake  on  his  elev- 
enth birthday  (January,  1917)  Winni- 
fred asked  for  the  new  number.  I  said 
"eleven."  She  brought  a  pencil  and  I 
wrote  "eleven  11."  Winnifred  said 
"No,"  and  indicated  that  one  and  one  are 
two.  I  took  the  candles,  tied  a  string 
around  ten,  then  put  them  in  the  tiny  box 
cover,  and  put  the  single  candle  in  the 
box — box  and  cover  side  by  side — and  on 
a  large  sheet  of  paper  fitted  underneath. 
I  showed  I  (ten)  and  i  (unit).  That 
was  somewhat  explanatory ;  but  I  bought 
more  seals,  cut  small  slips  of  paper,  on 
each  of  which  I  placed  ten  seals.  I  drew 
several  squares,  divided  in  half  vertically, 
called  the  left  half  the  "tens  box,"  the 
right  half  the  "units  box."  On  the  first 
square,  left  box,  I  pinned  one  slip  of  ten. 
In  the  right  box  there  was  nothing.  Un- 
derneath the  ten  I  placed  "i"  underneath 
the  blank  right  "o" ;  under  all  I  wrote  the 
word  "ten."  Of  course,  eleven  had  a  slip 
of  ten  pinned  in  the  left  half  of  the 
square  and  one  seal  pasted  in  the  right 
half.  Underneath  the  tens  box  I  wrote 
"i"  and  underneath  the  units  box  "i"; 
under  all  the  word  eleven.  Twelve  con- 
sisted of  one  ten  and  two  units ;  thirteen 
of  one  ten  and  three  units.  Winnifred 
expected  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  seven- 
teen, eighteen,  nineteen,  though  when  she 
came  to  articulation  she  cried  over  "fif- 
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teen."  A  little  girl  of  five,  who  loved 
fives,  could  not  understand  why  unrea- 
sonable mortals  had  created  "fifteen"  in- 
stead of  "fiveteen."  Nor  was  she  con- 
soled until  later,  when  she  found  twenty- 
five,  thirty-five,  forty-five,  and  all  the 
other  fives  but  "fifteen"  and  "fifty"  had 
behaved.  Nor  did  she  really  forgive  poor 
fifteen  until  she  was  six,  and  "six"  be- 
came the  magic  number  and  "fifteen"  had 
become  automatic. 

Tens        Units 


oo 

00 
00 

oo 
oo 


o 
o 


twelve 

Twenties,  of  course,  necessitated  two 
tens,  one  pinned  on  top  of  the  other  in 
the  tens  box.  Thirties,  three  tens.  The 
reason  for  pinning  one  over  the  other  in 
that  way  was  to  keep  the  sizes  of  the 
boxes  uniform.  It  was  easy  enough  to 
lift  them  up  to  count  the  number  of  slips. 
I  did  not  want  any  confusion  when  we 
needed  the  hundreds  box.  Then  we  bun- 
dled splints  into  tens.  Day  after  day  we 
counted  slips  of  ten,  or  bundles  of  ten 
splints — lo,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  90, 
100 — and  then  using  single  splints  with 
the  bundles — ^21,  22,  23,  24,  etc.;  31,  32, 
33,  34,  etc.  In  our  drill  later  we  skipped 
around:  "Show  me  57,  75,  82,"  etc. 
What  a  time  we  had  then  to  distinguish 
between  seven^^^n  and  seventy  and  to 
articulate  both  the  "teens"  and  the  "ties," 
and  "twelve"  and  "twenty"  were  so  diffi- 
cult that  Winnifred  balked  absolutely.  I 
did  not  force  them.  When  we  arrived 
at  twelve  or  twenty,  she  waited  and 
watched,  and  I  said  "twelve,"  or 
"twenty."  After  weeks  of  this  I  heard 
her  counting  alone  and  mumbling  a  rea- 
sonable reproduction  of  "twelve."  She 
gained  confidence  each  day  after  that.  I 
just  waited  and  repeated  faithfully.  The 
pronunciation  is  nearly  all  that  could  be 
desired  now. 

I  began  our  work  in  addition  combina- 
tions, and  found  that  such  combinations 
as  5  and  2,  5  and  3,  5  and  4  Winnifred 


had  mastered  unconsciously  from  the 
chart  and  from  the  hands.  She  had  asked 
of  her  own  accord  (in  pantomime)  for 
two  and  two,  three  and  three,  four  and 
four  before  she  could  articulate.  I  be- 
lieve those  were  Harriet's  favorite  com- 
binations. The  other  combinations  to  ten 
have  had  regular  drilling  with  splints, 
fingers,  and  numeral  frames.  Then  I 
showed  the  formal  work  on  paper : 

How  many  are  4  and  3  ? 
Four  and  three  are  seven. 

4  +  3  =  7. 
4  and  3  are  7. 

4 

+  3 


I  am  trying  to  teach  her  to  hear  these 
drills  now.  I  can  recall  in  my  own  first 
school  days  and  in  my  work  at  home  (I 
did  not  attend  school  regularly  until  I 
was  eight)  hearing  the  class  drone  out 
addition  combinations,  and  the  same  type 
of  study  at  home.  I  can  almost  hear  the 
class  count  by  twos  and  threes.  Without 
question,  the  ear  aids  memory  tremen- 
dously, so  we'll  have  both  eye-work  and 
ear-work  now. 

Winnifred  was  interested  in  some  Hal- 
lowe'en seals  last  October,  red  and  black 
cats  and  red  and  black  witches.  I  pur- 
chased several  boxes  for  counting  by 
twos  and  threes  in  conjunction  with  such 
counting  on  the  numeral  frame.  To  my 
dismay,  when  they  were  very  carefully 
mounted,  Winnifred  turned  away.  She 
looked  disgusted.  The  cats  were  very 
crude — a  Hallowe'en  fancy.  Winnifred 
absolutely  refused  to  see.  I  bought  some 
yellow  Hallowe'en  seals  in  another  store 
and  mounted  them  in  exactly  the  same 
way  and  she  was  happy  over  her  work. 
We  hold  a  postcard  and  slide  it  down, 
following  down  the  two — 2,  4,  6,  8,  10 
(no  numbers  are  written  in  this  book)  ; 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

I  have  another  list  taking  two  more — 
2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12.  Some  pretty  turkey 
seals  carry  us  to  14. 
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Then  in  another  place  I  have  seals  be- 
ginning with  I— I,  3,  s,  7,  9. 

o 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Another  list  runs  i,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11;  a 
third  list  carries  us  to  13. 

Another  set  of  turkeys  were  too  large. 
She  starts  in  to  count  by  twos,  but  runs 
off  into  pointing  and  counting  by  ones. 

The  little  Santa  Claus  seals  are  favor- 
ites, and  little  gold  bells,  Santa  in  his 
sleigh,  stockings  full  of  toys,  little  poin- 
settia  flowers,  and  little  Easter  rabbits 
make  very  attractive  counters.  We  have 
worked  on  threes  in  the  same  way: 


000 
000 


000 
000 
000 


000 
000 
000 
000 
3.6,9,12 


3, 6  3, 6, 9 

Then  beginning  with  one:  i,  4,  7,  10. 


o 
000 


o 
000 
000 


o 
000 
000 
000 
1.4,7, 10 


1.4  1,4,7 

And  beginning  with  two:  2,  5,  8,  11. 


00 
000 


2,5 


00 
000 

COG 

2,5,8 


GO 

000 

000 

000 

2,5,8,11 


And  I  have  fours  and  fives  mounted 
for  drill  for  future  work.  In  our  "diary" 
books  I  have  numbers  carefully  spelled — 
one,  two,  three,  etc.,  up  to  one  hundred. 
I  have  columns  of  numbers  to  too, 
usually  ten  in  a  column,  so  that  we  can 
read  across:  i,  11,  21,  31,  41,  51,  6t,  71, 
81,  91.  I  have  written  out  the  counting 
by  twos  up  to  100;  also  i,  3.  5,  7,  etc.,  to 
09.  I  don't  expect  her  to  tell  me  all  that. 
But  she  asks,  "What  next?''  and  I  always 
go  on  until  she  is  ready  to  stop.  We  have 
counting  by  fives  to  500  on  one  page,  and 
I  recall  that  she  wanted  to  know  what 
came  after  900  and  then  what  after  1,000; 
so  I  showed  her.     T  Ixflieve  we  got  up  to 


10,000  before  she  was  tired,  but  I  do  not 
spend  time  drilling  those  things.  They 
will  have  their  owm  time  and  plan.  Count- 
ing by  fives,  of  cour.se,  helps  in  telling 
time  and  handling  money.  We  have  only 
our  combinations  to  lo  so  far.  And  al- 
ways the  greatest  helps  are  my  charts — 
made  for  the  moment  on  cardboard  or 
wrapping  paper,  whenever  drill  or  any 
special  point  demands  attention.  They 
are  my  silent  teachers.  All  of  the  work 
needs  constant  drill.  Our  hearing  chil- 
dren drill  on  combinations  for  three  or 
four  years.  We  are  playing  store  with  a 
handful  of  pennies,  nickels,  and  dimes. 
We  take  ten  or  twelve  small  articles — 
those  nearest  when  our  chance  comes. 
Sometimes  Winnifred  is  shopkeeper; 
sometimes  she  is  the  shopper. 

And  here  mv  tale  is  near  an  end.  Fve 
no  doubt  people  will  wonder  ^vhen  I  do 
all  this.  We  try  to  have  one  regular 
period  of  study  early  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore I  begin  my  household  duties.  The 
period  lasts  just  as  long  as  I  can  hold 
Winnifred's  interest  without  tiring  her. 
Family  illnesses  and  other  usual  and  un- 
usual interruptions  upset  many  of  my 
plans  in  spite  of  my  wishes.  But  her 
work  comes  first. 

On  rainy  days  we  get  in  our  best  work, 
for  we  can  work  a  little  and  play  a  little 
and  ^^\.  in  much  before  bedtime.  One 
time  for  ear-training  alone  comes  when  I 
am  putting  the  children  to  bed.  Winni- 
fred is  tired,  and  she  sits  in  my  lap,  asks 
me  to  pin  back  her  curls  and  say  all  her 
rhymes  into  her  ear.  Sometimes  we  add 
the  story  of  the  Three  Bears,  and  occa- 
sionally the  Three  Little  Pigs.  She  loves 
the  change  of  voice  in  the  first  story,  and 
the  repetition  of  "Little  pig,  little  pig,  let 
me  come  in."  "No,  no,  by  the  hair  on 
my  chinny,  chin,  chin";  and  the  huffing 
and  puffing.  This  work,  also,  we  are  be- 
ginning in  front  of  the  mirror.  Last  of 
all.  I  sing  her  prayer. 

The  whole  house  shows  our  work. 
Charts  are  everywhere;  a  small  mirror 
hung  in  the  kitchen  on  a  level  with  Win- 
nif red's  eyes  has  been  a  great  help.  W^e 
had  great  difficulty  in  training  the  little 
hand  to  be  steady ;  but  one  of  her  joys  is 
a  little  note-book  and  pencil  for  scrib- 
bling, and  occasionally  writing  words  she 
knows,  and  T  keep  her  well  supplied.     The 
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kindergarten   work  has  done  much   for 
her.  too. 

I  am  still  experimenting.  You  see,  we 
mothers  have  no  lip-reading  and  language 
guides  suitable  for  our  babies.  Nor  do 
we  know  how  to  make  language  interest- 
ing. If  our  development  of  words  be  in- 
teresting, how  about  drill  ?  Those  dread- 
ful double  consonants  ?  These  little  ones 
take  our  language  efforts  smilinglv.  and 
we  find  "swim,"  "lollypop,"  "Vobin" 
learned  for  all  time,  apparently,  at  the 
second  repetition;  and  prosaic  "stock- 
ing/' "comb,"  "potato"  still  in  the  lip- 
reading  stage.  Won't  somebody  tell  us 
hozv  to  make  these  prosaic  things  inter- 
esting and  give  definite  exercises  without 
preaching?  A  book  of  Things  To  Do — a 
guide  for  working  along  natural  lines  to 
make  the  child  use  connected  language? 
Don't  tell  us  that  the  psychological  age  of 
speech  is  from  tivo  to  five  or  two  to  eight, 
and  then  say,  "Hands  off!''  ivhen  it  comes 
to  articulation.  Give  us  a  definite  guide 
for  lip-reading  and  language.  We'll  fight 
for  oral  schools  hard  and  fast  then. 

I  have  a  very  warm  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  the  splendid  help  given  me  at  the 
Newark  School,  for  the  interest  Mr. 
John  D.  Wright  took  in  my  work  this 
spring,  starting  me  along  new  lines,  and 
the  same  feeling  toward  The  Volta  Re- 
view. The  discussions  there  have  given 
me  many  ideas  and  helps.  (I  have  not 
mentioned  the  Sweet  Language  books, 
which  could  be  used  as  language  guides, 
that  I've  purchased  recently:  nor  Facial 
Speech-Reading,  by  Dr.  Gutzmann.  for 
the  latter  is  very  fatiguing  for  a  mother 
physically  tired.  I  have  promised  myself 
Dr.  Bell's  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject 
some  day.  I  have  the  Barry  Five  Slate 
System,  but  have  not  been  able  to  use  it 
with  so  young  a  child.) 

I  do  hope  that,  after  reading  this,  other 
discouraged  mothers  will  try  out  differ- 
ent methods,  different  subjects — it  is  all 
education,  after  all. 

Perhaps  we  mothers,  some  day,  can  ar- 
range matters  so  that  the  State  will  sup- 
ply a  traveling  teacher  of  the  deaf  to  start 
us  on  our  lip-reading :  to  help  us  in  our 
difficulties  with  articulation:  to  help  us 
find  the  right  school.  It  took  me  a  year 
to  find  out  how  and  where  to  see  the  work 
and  another  vear  and  more  to  make  ar- 


rangements to  visit  the  school.  It  would 
pay  the  State  many  times  over  to  aid 
mothers  of  deaf  children  in  this  way. 
Our  children  would  not  be  eighteen  be- 
fore finishing  regular  school  work,  as 
some  articles  state.  The  course  of  study 
in  Public  School  No.  47,  the  Day  School 
for  the  Deaf  in  New  York  City,  published 
in  The  Volta  Review  for  July,  191 7, 
has  interested  me  very  much.  It  gives  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  various  phases  of 
work  necessary  in  teaching  a  little  deaf 
child. 

Mr.  De  Land  has  asked  me  to  write  a 
postscript,  telling  of  Winnif red's  prog- 
ress during  the  last  three  months. 

Winnifred  says  the  names  of  her  own 
town  now  and  of  two  others ;  the  names 
of  eleven  colors ;  the  first  names  of  most 
of  her  playmates,  and  a  few  surnames. 
Mr.  and  Miss  are  part  of  her  vocabulary, 
but  not  Mrs.  She  asks,  Where  is? 
Whcnf  What?  and  uses  this,  here,  and 
there  properly.  I  still  have  to  prompt 
for  pronouns. 

Winnifred  knows  the  days  of  the  week, 
and  discovered  that  the  months  vary  in 
length.  I  think  we  shall  begin  a  wall 
calendar,  and  keep  our  charts  uniform  in 
size — 8  X  10  will  be  large  enough  now — 
so  that  the  best  ones  can  be  kept  as  a 
loose-leaf  note-book  for  future  use.  An 
unusually  busy  period  this  fall  demon- 
strated the  usefulness  of  such  a  plan.  I 
found  that  our  note-books  were  out  of 
sight  most  of  the  day,  therefore  out  of 
mind,  and  there  was  little  time  for  chart- 
making. 

Early  in  our  reading  work  Winnifred 
discovered  the  plurals  of  nouns,  some 
with  a  soft  s,  some  with  the  z  sound. 
Now  she  discovers  words  with  similar 
movements:  alone,  hello:  house,  out;  on 
Monday,  hotv  many  (similar  from  the 
average  lips.) 

From  Winnifred's  playmates  came: 
Stop  that!  O  dear!  (after  a  few  days  of 
kindergarten,  O  Gee!)  and,  curiously, 
correct  use  of  come  on,  come  in,  and 
come  here.  The  other  day  Winnifred 
explained  the  difference  between  house 
and  home.  Call  Harriet  is  another  of 
the  commands  Winnifred  has  picked  up. 

I  need  tense  in  verl)s  more  than  any 
other   phase   of   the    work,   even   before 
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building-up  more  nouns,  verbs,  adjec- 
tives, etc.  I  am  using  three  shades  of 
paper — one  for  past,  one  for  present,  one 
for  future — ^and  I  am  writing  the  full 
sentence  on  each  sheet,  using  crayon  for 
the  verb,  so  that  it  will  stand  out.  I 
can't  guarantee  the  success  of  this  yet, 
but  I  hesitate  to  chop  up  sentences  ac- 
cording to  the  Barry  method.  I  have 
trouble  enough  with  disconnected  speech, 
though  subject,  predicate,  object,  and 
adverbial  phrases  seem  to  fall  naturally 
where  they  belong. 

Winnifred's  articulation  improves.  I 
have  a  good  y  in  yes,  a  fair  one  in  your, 
a  poor  one  (nasal)  in  you.  I  believe  that 
is  the  only  real  stumbling  block  left  in 
articulation.  Sometimes  Winnifred's 
speech  is  very  good,  sometimes  indiffer- 
ent, sometimes  purposely  very  bad,  ac- 
cording to  her  mood. 

Our  number  work  is  still  interesting. 
I  decided  to  teach  the  multiplication 
tables  to  20  this  winter.  I  bought  a  small 
note-book  for  Winnif red's  mounting,  and 
on  one  page  she  has  placed  seals  in  twos : 
2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  At  the  same  time  I 
mounted  similar  seals  on  little  slips  of 
heavy  dark  gray  paper,  two  seals  on  each 
slip.  We  called  these  slips  twos,  I 
asked,  "How  many  twos?"  and  before 
Winnifred  could  guess  or  show  possible 
confusion  I  turned  the  slips  over,  and 
Winnifred  counted  the  backs:  i,  2,  3, 
4,  5  twos.  After  this  exercise,  "Give  me 
three  twos/'  "Give  me  two  twos,"  "Give 
me  five  twos,"  etc.,  we  mounted  these 
slips  in  Winnif red's  book,  so  that  there 
was  direct  comparison.  Beginning  on 
Winnif  red's  page,  we  count  2,  4,  6,  8,  10. 
On  mother's  page  we  say: 

1  two  is  2. 

2  twos  are  4. 

3  twos  are  6. 

4  twos  are  8. 

5  twos  are  10. 

And  our  drill  away  from  the  book: 
How  many  are  2  twos  ?  3  twos  ?  5  twos  ? 
etc.  The  formal  sign  of  multiplication 
and  the  word  "times"  can  safely  wait 
until  another  year. 

We  have  threes,  fours,  and  fives 
mounted  in  the  same  way. 

Again,  work  out  of  sight  is  out  of 
mind,  so  I  have  mounted  sets  of  these 


dark  gray  slips,  filled  with  the  most  at- 
tractive seals  I  can  find  on  a  dark  buff 
background  for  charts,  and  Winnifred's 
"very,  very  pretty"  is  sufficient  compen- 
sation for  my  trouble.  She  loves  to 
count  them. 

One  discovery  this  fall  has  been  a  set 
of  rubber  animal  stamps  for  printing 
purposes.  Winnifred  enjoys  stamping 
her  own  drills. 

I  have  found  this  chart  very  good  for 
memorizing  6  and  6 ;  7  and  7 ;  8  and  8 ; 
9  and  9,  using  attractive  seals : 

00000    o 
00000    o 

00000    00 
00000    00 

00000    000 
00000    000 

00000    0000 
00000    0000 

The  results  show  up  very  plainly. 

I  hope  to  drill  both  addition  and  multi- 
plication combinations  to  20  this  year.  I 
have  taken  up  the  addition  of  three  num- 
bers in  a  column,  sum,  as  a  rule,  less  than 
10;  also  the  addition  of  tens  without 
carrying,  and  there  my  mounting  book 
demonstrated  its  value;  and  the  reading 
of  numbers  to  200. 

In  playing  store  Winnifred  did  very 
well,  both  as  shopkeeper  and  customer, 
even  for  a  while  giving  change  from  a 
nickle  or  dime,  until  I  began  work  in- 
volving two  processes.  I  would  purchase 
a  pencil  for  two  cents,  and  a  book  for 
four  cents,  and  give  a  dime. 

For  three  or  four  days  everything  went 
well;  then  Winnifred  began  to  hesitate 
and  make  mistakes,  and  then  she  refused 
to  play  that  game.  During  the  fall  I  was 
afraid  Winnifred  would  forget  coin 
values,  so  I  began  to  give  her  one  cent 
each  day.  When  she  had  five,  of  her  own 
accord  she  asked  me  to  exchange  for  a 
nickel.  The  next  five  pennies  and  the 
nickel  were  exchanged  for  a  dime.  Win- 
nifred had  a  quarter,  a  nickel,  and  two  or 
three  pennies  when  the  war-work  drive 
began  in  the  schools.  Since  then  her 
pennies  disappear  as  fast  as  she  gets 
them.  With  more  time  at  my  disposal, 
we  have  begun  playing  store   from  the 
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beginning,  with  a  handful  of  coins  as  be- 
fore— no  change  problems  at  first.  I 
shall  work  slowly  until  I  see,  again, 
quick,  sure  handling  of  amounts.  In 
speech  we  have :  How  much  is  that  book? 
Eight  cents,  etc. 

Winnifred  insisted  upon  school  this 
fall,  so  both  little  girls  have  attended 
kindergarten.  Winnifred's  ability  to  imi- 
tate, and  her  knowledge  of  rh3rthm 
(gained  unconsciously)  and  of  the  ma- 
terials used  in  hand-work,  left  only  the 
most  difficult  part — the  lip-reading  of 
games,  songs  and  stories,  and  the  little 
talks. 

Nursery  rhymes  we  had  had  at  home, 
so  that  was  familiar  ground,  and  there 
came  an  opportunity  to  read  other  lips 
than  mine. 

The  finger-plays  interested  Winnifred, 
and  I  went  over  them  many  times  for 
lip-reading.  I  cut  out  pictures  for  our 
charts  and  note-book,  borrowed  the  book 
of  finger-plays  (Emilie  Poulsson's)  to 
show  Winnifred  the  pictures,  and  our 
reading  lesson  followed: 

Here's  a  ball  for  baby. 
Big  and  soft  and  round. 

Here  is  baby's  hammer. 
Oh,  how  he  can  pound. 

Here  is  baby's  music, 
Clapping,  clapping  so. 

Here  are  baby's  soldiers, 
Standing  in  a  row. 

Here  is  baby's  trumpet, 
Toot-too-too.    Toot-too. 

Here's  the  way  that  baby 
Plays  at  peek-a-boo. 

Here's  a  big  umbrella 
To  keep  the  baby  dry. 

Here  is  baby's  cradle, 
Rock-a-baby-bye. 

Soft,  round,  peek-a-boo,  clapping,  and 
soldiers  are  now  part  of  Winnifred's 
vocabulary.  I  had  tried  to  teach  soldiers 
before,  so  many  troop  trains  passed 
through  en  route  to  the  transports.  Win- 
nifred referred  to  the  soldiers  as  "many, 
many  good-byes." 

Another  finger-play  gave  Winnifred 
brother  and  sister  (they  appear  in  our 


diary,  but  had  not  been  adopted)  ;  nam- 
ing the  fingers,  beginning  with  the  thumb : 

This  is  the  mother. 

This  is  the  father, 

This  is  the  brother  tall. 

This  is  the  sister. 

This  is  the  baby. 

Oh,  how  we  love  them  all ! 

(Winnifred  caught  Miss  M — 's  inflec- 
tion on  the  last  line.) 

The  good-morning  song  gave  Winni- 
fred good-morning;  good-night  has  been 
part  of  her  vocabulary  for  some  time : 

Good-morning,  good-morning. 
Good-morning  to  you; 
Good-morning,  good-morning, 
O,  how  do  you  do. 

Harriet  is  my  interpreter.  Winnifred 
comes  home,  goes  through  a  set  of  mo- 
tions, asks  "What  ?"  and  sometimes  I  can 
guess ;  sometimes  Harriet  interprets. 

The  first  finger-play  is  followed  by 
"Rock-a-bye-baby."  I  tried  to  take  that 
for  a  reading  lesson,  but  the  falling  baby 
distresses  Winnifred,  so  that  she  can 
think  of  nothing  else.     She  substitutes: 

Bye,  baby-bunting. 
Father's  gone  a-hunting, 
To  get  a  little  rabbit  skin 
To  wrap  the  baby  bunting  in. 

Skin,  school,  squirrel  are  all  difficult 
for  Winnifred.  She  can  say  them  prop- 
erly, but  hates  the  eflFort. 

Winnifred's  vocabulary  contains  such 
words  as  cow,  sheep,  goat,  pig,  horse, 
duck,  chicken,  goose,  turkey,  squirrel, 
rabbit,  wheat,  corn,  and  hay;  so  that  the 
kindergarten  talks  relating  to  the  farm 
ought  to  have  given  her  an  opportunity 
to  Up-read.  However,  the  work  is 
adapted  wholly  to  hearing  children,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  Winnifred  gets 
absolutely  nothing  from  the  talks,  in  spite 
of  an  abundance  of  pictures.  Two  of 
the  kindergarten  walks  had  been  trips  to 
a  farm  where  Winnifred  heard  a  cow 
moo.  In  story  period  Winnifred  sits 
close  to  Miss  ^I —  and  may  catch  a  word 
or  phrase  here  and  there.  But  Winni- 
fred becomes  very  restless. 

A  week  of  squirrel  talks,  games,  and 
correlated  hand-work  interested  Winni- 
fred.    We  have  several  squirrels  in  the 
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trees  in  front  of  our  house.  Again  came 
a  finger-play  that  Winnifred  loves  and 
follows  closely.    Pointing  to  the  fingers: 

Five   little    squirrels   lived   in   a   hollow 

tree. 
The  first  little  squirrel  said,  "What  do  I 

see?" 
The  next  little  squirrel  said,  **I  smell  a 

gun." 
The  third  little  squirrel  said,  "Come,  let\s 

run." 
This  little  squirrel  said,  "Let's  hide  in 

the  shade." 
This  little  squirrel  said,  "I'm  not  afraid." 
Bang!  went  the  gun — 

And  aw^ay  they  all  run. 

The  game  that  Winnifred  loves  has 
this  song,  and  Winnif red's  lips  move  in 
perfect  time  on  the  tra-la-las: 

The  squirrel  loves  a  pleasant  chase. 

Tra-la-la-la-la-la. 

To  catch  him  you  must  run  a  race. 

Tra-la-la-la-la-la. 

Hold  out  your  hand  and  you  will  see 

Wliich  of  the  two  will  quicker  be. 

Tra-la-la-la-la-la. 

Winnifred  enjoys  the  pledge  of  alle- 
giance to  the  flag,  it  is  so  easy  to  follow, 
and  mother  has  to  give  it  nearly  every 
day.  Winnifred  plays  school,  gathers 
her  playmates  in  line,  and  claps  time  for 
marching,  saying,  "lef,'  lef,  lef,  lef  "  in 
perfect  time.  This  is  another  word  gath- 
ered without  teaching.  I  find,  too,  that 
Winnifred  can  skip  to  music,  keeping 
perfect  time. 

The  Thanksgiving  hand-work  and  talks 
related  to  Indians.  You  can  imagine 
Winnifred  coming  home,  after  our  sum- 
mer with  "Red  Feather,"  with  a  band  of 
paper  "feathers"  fastened  onto  her  head 
i)y  a  rubber  band,  shouting,  ''Mother! 
Indian!  many,  many  feathers!''  and  the 
breathless  telling  of  a  zcig^cam  that  Miss 
M —  made  w^ith  chalk,  and  another  zi'ig- 
zcam  made  of  paper;  and  the  bo7u  and 
arro7v  were  red.  These  w-ords  are  part 
of  Winnif  red's  vocabulary. 

The  song  that  Winnifred  wanted  me  to 
write  on  her  page  of  turkeys  was  used 
simply  for  lip-reading.  Of  course,  I  ex- 
l)lained  each  phrase: 


If  I  could  only  have  my  way, 
We'd  have  Thanksgiving  every  day. 

In  reading  we  are  taking  up  old  stories 
in  various  primers,  so  that  Winnifred 
will  gain  confidence  in  herself  to  tackle 
new  things.  We  have  taken  up  some 
stories  in  "The  Progressive  Road  to 
Reading."  The  first  two  stories,  built  on 
similar  lines  ("The  Little  Red  Hen"), 
wTnt  very  well.  The  third,  a  rehash  of 
the  first  two,  bored  her  very  much,  and  I 
did  not  ask  her  to  finish.  The  fourth 
story  gives  a  complete  change  of  thought 
and  Winnifred  enjoyed  it.  I  still  like  the 
Elson-Runkel  Primer  the  best  of  any  so 
far. 

I  have  found  a  new  Christmas  book 
for  reading:  Clement  C.  Moore's  "The 
Xight  Before  Christmas,"  among  the 
Altemus'  Wee  Books  for  W^ee  Folks. 
There  are  twenty-eight  illustrations,  and 
the  book  is  tiny,  built  on  the  lines  of  the 
Peter  Rabbit  Series,  by  Beatrix  Potter. 

Most  of  the  books  of  that  Altemus  set 
are  just  a  lot  or  rubbish.  Neither  Har- 
riet nor  Winnifred  care  for  them.  But 
for  connected  speech,  hearing  drill, 
rhythm,  and  lip-reading  this  Christmas 
story,  fully  illustrated,  is  "so  full  of  a 
number  of  things." 


A  STEP  TOWARD  PREVENTION  OF 

DE.\FNEvSS 

In  our  medico-legal  department  this  week 
appears  an  abstract  of  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  North  Carolina  which  recently 
affirmed  a  judgment  of  a  lower  court  allowing 
damages  of  $10,000  to  a  wife  against  her  hus- 
band who  had  infected  her  with  venereal  dis- 
ease. This  decision  is  of  importance  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  health  as  well  as  from  a 
legal  standpoint.  Legally,  it  sets  aside  the  old 
belief  that  the  husband  and  wife  are  one,  he 
being  that  one,  and  that  she  has  no  recourse 
against  him  for  any  acts  performed  outside  the 
law.  Primitive  conditions  making  the  wife  a 
chattel  have  passed.  Today  the  woman  is 
equally  a  citizen  with  her  husband.  As  already 
established  by  court  decisions,  a  husband  is 
liable  if  he  assaults  or  slanders  his  wife.  It  is 
a  credit  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina  that  it  should  see  that 
the  communication  of  a  venereal  disease  is  a 
greater  injury  than  the  breaking  of  an  arrn  or 
other  physical  damage. — Journal  American 
Medical  Association. 
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Thanksgiving  Day  will  soon  be  here. 
It  comes  around  but  once  a  year. 


Speech-reading  brings  back  the  joy  of  com- 
panionship with  family  and  friends. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  SOUL 

VERSE  AND  DRAWING  BY  SAUL  N.  KESSLER 


Oh !  ihe  song  surrounding  nie  t)h !  how  sweet  the  liajiptness 

Is  all  that  I  can  hear.  Stirring  me  to  sighs. 

Yet  its  notes  have  set  me  free;                Overflowing  wistfulness 

Purged  of  insane  fear.  Burthening  my  eyes. 

Oh !  the  magic  melody  Is  there  sweeter  symphony, 

Is  ringing  in  mine  ears,  If  deafness  is  my  role. 

Ringing  in  a  rhapsody  Than  the  blessed  harmony 

Of  all  mv  imshed  tears.  Of  mine  own  inner  soul? 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  HARD  OF 
HEARING,  INC. 


The  American  Association  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  Inc.  {present  constituent 
bodies,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  Chicago  Leagues),  extends  warmest  greet- 
ii^s  to  the  other  organizations  throughout  the  country,  and  a  cordial  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Boston,  June  8.  9.  and  10,  1921.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  every  existing  organization  will  soon  become  a  constituent  body  of  the 
Association. 


THE  GREAT  CONVENTION  FOR  THE  HARD  OF  HEARING 

Boston,  June  8,  9,  10,  1 92 1 


«(    A  R£  YOU  GOING?" 


'Going?  Of  course  rm  going! 
You  couldn't  keep  me  away.  Why, 
nearly  every  well-known  speech-reader 
in  the  country  will  be  there!  And  look 
at  the  program  they're  planning!" 

"I  haven't  seen  it." 

"No;  that's  right;  of  course  you 
haven't.  It  isn't  entirely  complete  yet, 
but  I  heard  enough  echoes  from  it  after 
the  last  board  meeting  to  know  that  it'll 
be  worth  going  much  farther  than  Bos- 
ton to  hear.  Why,  there's  absolutely  no 
phase  of  the  work  that  won't  be  covered. 
They're  even  going  to  have  papers  from 
celebrities  like  Dr.  Kerr  Love,  of  Glas- 
gow; and  maybe  an  English  government 
paper — from  some  labor  bureau,  I  think." 

"Well,  what  about  our  own  country? 
You  sound  as  though  work  in  Europe 
were  more  important  than  in  the  United 
States." 

"Don't  you  believe  for  one  minute  that 
any  such  impression  as  that  is  going  to 
be  given  at  that  meeting !  Every  sort  of 
work  being  done  for  the  hard  of  hearing 
in  America  will  be  discussed — speech- 
reading,  social  work,  employment  prob- 
lems, work  for  hard-of-hearing  children — 
everything!  Every  known  local  organi- 
zation is  to  be  asked  to  send  delegates 
and  an  exhibit  of  its  various  activities. 
Even  if  there  weren't  any  program  at  all. 


just  the  exhibit  would  be  worth  going 
to  see." 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  one  of  the 
main  things  I'd  want  to  go  for  would  be 
to  see  that  new  Guild  House.  It  must  be 
a  wonderful  place,  if  all  I  hear  is  true." 

"I  believe  it,  all  right,  and  you  know 
Boston's  reputation  for  hospitaHty.  I 
simply  wouldn't  miss  it  for  anything. 
They're  going  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  try  to  make  every  visitor  have 
a  thoroughly  good  time,  and  I  know  I'll 
have  one,  anyway." 

"Will  there  be  any  chance  to  see  Bos- 
ton, do  you  suppose  ?" 

"Oh,  I  think  so!  It  isn't  going  to  be 
all  program,  and  there's  to  be  at  least  one 
delightful  entertainment  in  the  evening, 
I  hear." 

"Well,  I  think  I'll  have  to  consider 
going." 

"You  know  you  will !  Oh,  by  the  way. 
Miss  Peck,  of  the  New  York  League, 
can  give  you  any  information  you  need 
about  it." 

"126  East  59th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Isn't  that  her  address  ?" 

"Yes,  that's  right.  Better  hurry  up 
and  make  your  arrangements.  You're 
none  too  early  now,  you  know." 

"All  right,  I  will.  The  more  I  think 
about  the  convention,  the  surer  I  am  that 
I  must  be  there." 


ADVENTURES  IN  LIP-READING 

By  AUCE  McKENNA 


TO  US  who  have  had,  for  any  one  of 
many  reasons,  the  soft  pedal  applied 
to  our  "ear-organs,"  a  land  of  new  ad- 
ventures is  opened  by  the  art  of  lip- 
reading. 

As  in  Alice  in  Wonderland,  a  little  door 
opens  and  our  gaze  explores  a  land  of 
adventure  quite  unknown  to  the  outside 
world.  If  we  are  blessed  with  the  saving 
sense  of  humor,  then  we  may  step  out 
bravely  to  meet  with  adventures  strange, 
situations  unique,  and  incidents  amusing. 
You  may  be  thinking  the  amusement 


afforded  will  be  to  some  one  other  than 
ourselves,  but  not  so,  friend,  not  so.  The 
amusement  I  refer  to  is  all  ours,  if  we 
have  the  wit  to  look  and  comprehend. 

Our  unhampered  brethren,  they  of  the 
sound  ears — God  bless  'em — ^afford  us 
quite  as  much  amusement  as  we  afford 
them.  I  have  had  two  or  more  self- 
satisfied  individuals  discuss  me  quite  can- 
didly, as  satisfied  of  their  safety  as  if  I 
had  been  a  chair  or  table,  and  I  have 
known  quite  well  what  they  were  saying, 
but  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  good  will 
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he  introduced  me,  speaking  very  slowly, 
very  distinctly,  and  using  the  lips  more 
than  one  usually  does.  They  watched 
him  intently.  The  older  ones,  those  who 
had  been  at  the  school  the  longest,  recog- 
nized and  repeated  the  words  after  him. 
Their  voices  had  but  little  timbre,  were 
somewhat  hoarse,  but  not  unpleasant. 

There  was  one  particularly  charming 
child,  a  girl  of  perhaps  twelve,  in  the 
group.  She  had  lovely  auburn  hair  and 
sparkling  brown  eyes.  She  attracted  me 
so  strongly  that  I  resolved  to  speak  to 
her.  I  spoke  very  slowly  and  distinctly, 
saying  the  first  words  that  came  into  my 
head. 

"I — ^love — ^you." 

Quite  correctly  she  repeated,  "I — 
love — ^you." 

Then  I  tried,  "The  children— of— 
America — ^love — ^you." 

But  this  was  a  little  too  difficult.  So 
the  Director  took  her  hand  and  placed  it 
on  my  throat.  Again  and  again  I  re- 
peated the  phrase  until  she  succeeded  in 
getting  it. 

Then,  through  the  interpreter,  I  ex- 
plained the  "Health  Game"  and  exhibited 
the  gifts  of  tooth-powder  and  tooth- 
brushes which  we  had  brought.  It  was 
touching  to  see  the  children's  interest.  In 
fact,  the  excitement  grew  actually  vocal, 
until  their  Director  imposed  quiet  upon 
them. 

However,  I  realized  that  this  interest 
was  largely  due  to  the  very  useful  gifts 
that  we  displayed.  Can  you  imagine  chil- 
dren getting  very  much  excited  over  gifts 
of  tooth-brushes  and  tooth-powder  ?  Per- 
haps you  could  if  you  had  never  had  a 
present  before  in  all  your  life ! 

When  the  gifts  had  been  distributed, 
one  boy  proudly  drew  an  old  tooth-brush 
from  his  pocket  and  exhibited  it  in 
triumph.  His  acquaintance  with  tooth- 
brushes, he  wanted  us  to  know,  was  one 
of  long  standing.  However,  we  assured 
him,  as  delicately  as  we  could,  that 
pockets  were  not  considered  the  best  place 
in  which  to  carry  them.  This  amazed 
him  to  the  point  of  actual  disbelief,  until 
a  comparison  of  his  old  one  with  his  new 
showed  the  badly  damaged  state  of  the 
former's  bristles.  Whereupon  he  agreed 
with  us  and  immediately  expressed  the 


determination  to  take  better  care  of  his 
new  one. 

Upon  leaving  the  school  I  passed  a 
room  which  was  evidently  the  children's 
dormitory — rows  and  rows  of  beds,  all 
clean  and  in  order.  But  my  heart  sank, 
for  the  windows  opened  only  on  the  cor- 
ridor. Where  was  the  fresh  air  to  come 
from?  Rule  No.  3  of  the  Health  Game, 
"Sleep  until  the  windows  wide  open." 

"Where,  indeed,  are  many  of  the  neces- 
sities for  a  proper  playing  of  the  Health 
Game  to  come  from  in  this  school?"  I 
thought  to  myself,  as  I  left  the  building ; 
for  the  school  is  a  poor  one,  supported  by 
slender  subscriptions — from  parents  who 
can  afford  to  give  something,  from  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  from  private  in- 
dividuals. The  rooms  are  inadequate, 
small,  crowded.  There  is  no  playground, 
no  place  for  exercise.  And  then  these 
bed-rooms — impossible  of  ventilation! 

With  a  heavy  heart  I  thought  of  these 
things.  Then  before  me,  as  in  reproach, 
I  saw  the  eager,  bright  faces  of  these 
deaf  children  I  had  just  left.  I  remem- 
bered the  look  in  their  eyes  when  the 
name  of  Helen  Keller  was  mentioned ;  for 
all  of  them  know  of  this  wonderful  wo- 
man and  her  inspiring  history,  even  in 
this  far-away  deaf  school  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. With  her  as  their  leader,  how 
far  can  they  go !  I  thought  of  their  teach- 
ers— earnest,  self-sacrificing — ^and  their 
splendid  work.  Who  was  I  to  complain, 
to  doubt  the  progress  of  which  these  chil- 
dren are  capable?  Miracles  have  hap- 
pened and  can  happen  again.  The  Health 
Game  for  deaf  children,  handicapped  as 
these  of  the  Prague  school,  is  surely  pos- 
sible, thrillingly  possible,  even  here. 


DEAF  CHILD  PIANIST 

Little  Violet  Nelson,  a  pupil  in  the  Duluth 
School  for  the  Deaf,  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  newspapers  of  that  city  by  her  un- 
usual progress  as  a  student  of  piano  music. 
According  to  her  teacher,  her  talent  is  re- 
markable, and  her  progress  in  the  nine  months 
during  which  she  had  lessons  has  eclipsed  that 
of  pupils  with  normal  hearing  who  have  been 
studying  a  much  longer  time.  The  child  is 
playinj?  Schumann  and  Beethoven  with  ap- 
preciation and  expression  and  is  much  in  de- 
mand for  amateur  concert  work.  She  is 
eleven  years  old  and  is  said  to  be  totally  deaf. 


THE  TORTURES  OF  LIP-READERS 


By  JOHN  A.  FERRALL 
Cartoon  by  Saul  N.  Kessler 


A  TESTY  old  sea  captain  had  been  cor- 
nered at  a  reception  by  some  ladies 
who  were  plying  him  with  questions, 
much  to  his  annoyance.  They  insisted 
that  he  tell  them  some  of  his  experiences. 

"Well,"  he  said,  finally,  "once  when  I 
was  shipwrecked  off  the  coast  of  South 
America  I  came  across  a  tribe  of  wild 
women  w-ho  had  no  tongues." 

•'Had  no  tongues!"  echoed  one  of  his 
fair  listeners.  "Gracious!  But,  Captain, 
if  they  had  no  tongues,  how  could  they 
talk?" 

"Madam,"  snapped  the  old  salt,  "they 
couldn't  talk.  That's  what  made  'em 
wild." 

Which  story  I  am  retelling  merely  by 
way  of  prelude  to  the  listing  of  what  my 
accomplice,  Mr.  Saul  N.  Kessler,  terms 
"the  tortures  of  lip-readers" — the  things 
that  "make  'em  wild." 

Something  more  than  a  year  ago,  in  an 
article  entitled  "First  Aid  to  Our  Rela- 
tives," Miss  Harriet  U.  Andrews  called 
attention  to  a  few  of  the  trials  and  tribu- 
lations that  beset  the  pathway  of  the  lip- 
reader.  In  her  weak,  feminine  way,  she 
did  the  best  she  could ;  but  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  keen  regret  to  me  that  she 
thought  of  the  subject  first,  for  it  is  one 
which  demands  the  rough,  coarse  touch 
of  the  masculine  hand. 

However,  "All  is  well  that  ends  well," 
and  Mr.  Kessler,  who  is  a  well-known 
New  York  cartoonist,  has  offered  to  illus- 
trate the  "tortures,"  which  is  all  the  en- 
couragement I  need  to  begin  lining  them 
up.  I  have  taken  up  much  space  in  The 
VoLTA  Review  in  telling  deaf  folks  what 
they  should  do,  and  this  has  been  some- 
thing of  a  pleasure  (as  the  giving  of 
advice  always  is) ,  but  it  will  be  lots  more 
fun  to  tell  the  hearing  folks  just  what 
they  should  do  and,  incidentally,  what 
they  do  do ! 

To  begin  gently,  with  dim  lights  and 
soft  music,  there  is  the  lip-reader's  tor- 
ture in  the  shape  of  the  genial  soul  who 
chews  his  cigar  as  he  talks.  I  suppose 
the  men  among  the  hard  of  hearing  en- 
counter this  specimen  more  often  than  do 


the  ladies.  For  the  ladies'  sakes,  let  us 
hope  so.  I  frequently  meet  him  at  the 
bowling-alleys,  and  we  get  along  splen- 
didly since  I  have  learned  that  he  really 
doesn't  care  whether  I  understand  him 
or  not.  If  it  was  necessary  to  understand 
him,  then  it  would  be  torture;  but,  as  it 
is,  his  characteristics  do  not  disturb  me 
particularly.  Besides,  when  his  game  is 
not  particularly  good  he  has  a  habit  of 
addressing  apparently  uncomplimentary 
remarks  to  the  inoffensive  ten-pins,  re- 
marks which  I  am  sure  it  is  better  that  I 
should  not  hear — or  see.  Here,  then,  is 
one  of  the  advantages  of  deafness.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  judge,  the  advantage 
holds  good  on  the  golf  links  also.  Only 
the  other  day  I  was  reading  of  a  gentle- 
man who  remonstrated  with  a  nurse  for 
allowing  her  small  charge  to  run  around 
on  the  golf  links. 

"You  shouldn't  allow  that  little  child 
to  run  around  on  the  links."  he  said. 
"It's  dangerous." 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,  sir,"  said  the  nurse, 
calmly.  "The  poor  little  thing  is  stone 
deaf !" 

A  torturer  of  the  old  school  is  the 
modest  man  who  covers  his  nude  lips 
with  a  choice  crop  of  facial  foliage,  tech- 
nically called  "whiskers" ;  but  he  has  my 
sympathy,  too,  and  something  of  my  ad- 
miration. My  memory  runs  back  to  the 
youthful  days  when  I  had  a  desire  to 
produce  a  similar  landscape  effect  on  my 
own  visage.  It  is  some  job,  take  my 
word  for  it.  The  man  who  succeeds 
must  have  patience  and  courage.  He 
must  be  able  to  bear  up  cheerfully  under 
the  intimation  that  his  face  needs  wash- 
ing, that  he  has  a  stone-bruise  on  his 
upper  lip,  etc.  He  must  smile  patiently 
when  he  is  referred  to  as  a  human  tooth- 
brush, or  is  accused  of  trying  to  produce 
a  third  eyebrow.  So,  whenever  I  feel  a 
trifle  bitter  at  the  handicap  he  places 
upon  my  lip-reading  ability  by  his  con- 
cealment of  his  lips,  I  try  to  remember 
that  he,  too,  has  suffered. 

A  very  interesting  experiment  sug- 
gested to  me  in  my  youthful  days  was 
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tliat  I  should  rub  salt  on  my  tipper  lip 
and  then  bend  over  a  saucer  of  water. 
The  theory  was  that  the  young  hairs 
tinder  the  skin,  being  made  thirsty  by  the 
salt  rub,  would  push  their  way  out  to- 
ward the  saucer  of  water  in  order  to 
quench  this  thirst.  Then  all  one  mvlqiX  do 
was  to  tie  knots  in  them,  so  that  they 
could  not  get  back  tinder  the  skin  again. 


But  I  never  could  get  this  plan  to  work 
satisfactorily,  and  so  to  this  day  my  face 
is  wholly  exposed  to  the  world. 

What  lip- reader  doesn't  know  the 
facial  contortionist  who  grimaces  in  order 
to  help  (?)  you!  I  must  confess,  how- 
ever, that  I  appear  to  have  better  success 
in  understanding  such  exaggerated  move- 
ments ihan  I  do  in  reading  the  speech  of 
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normal  humans.  Of  course,  there  is  al- 
ways the  fear  that  by  mastering  the 
peculiarities  of  the  contortionist  I  am 
forever  shutting  myself  out  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  understanding  normal  speech. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  sometimes 
feel  justified  in  explaining  to  the  speaker 
that  It  is  better  to  speak  to  me  in  a  nor- 
mal manner,  even  if  I  do  have  a  trifle 
more  difficulty  in  understanding,  in  order 
that  I  may  the  sooner  learn  to  see  normal 
speech,  which  is  the  sort  of  speech  I 
must  learn  to  understand  to  make  my  lip- 
reading  ability  of  practical  utility. 

Rather  curiously,  I  have  found  that 
this  habit  of  exaggerating  lip  movements 
can  often  be  corrected  by  asking  the 
speaker  to  talk  soundlessly.  I  find  that 
most  people  are  firmly  convinced  that 
they  can  make  you  hear,  no  matter  how 
deaf  you  are,  if  only  they  can  speak 
loudly  enough;  and  to  speak  as  loud  as 
they  do,  naturally  leads  to  an  exaggera- 
tion of  their  lip  movements.  In  speak- 
ing soundlessly  they  appear  to  be  held 
more  closely  to  normal  lip  movements. 
It  may  be  imagination,  but  at  any  rate  it 
seems  to  work  in  some  cases.  This  sug- 
gestion should  be  ignored  by  lip-readers 
who  have  even  the  slightest  remnant  of 
hearing.  No  matter  how  little  hearing 
there  is,  it  helps,  and  it  must  not  be  ren- 
dered useless  by  soundless  speaking.  Of 
course,  soundless  speaking  is  good  prac- 
tise occasionally,  since  it  show^s  conclu- 
sively just  how  much  lip-reading  skill 
you  have. 

The  ventriloquist  who  speaks  without 
moving  his  lips  is  a  constant  source  of 
astonishment  to  me ;  and  it  seems  such  a 
pity  to  waste  this  talent  on  the  deaf  when 
ventriloquists  are  well  paid  in  vaudeville. 
I  suppose  the  ventriloquist  must  be  listed 
among  the  "tortures"  of  the  lip-reader, 
though  for  my  part  he  can  scarcely  be 
called  this,  since  I  seldom  realize  that  he 
is  speaking  at  all.  Sometimes,  when 
there  is  a  slight  twitching  of  the  mouth, 
I  am  led  to  inquire  as  to  whether  I  am 
being  spoken  to  or  whether  the  supposed 
speaker  is  merely  chewing  gum.  The 
ventriloquist  is  apparently  incurable.  At 
least  I've  never  known  one  to  reform, 
and  I  worked  right  at  the  next  desk  to 
one  for  nine  years  without  ever  succeed- 
ing in  training  him  to  speak  to  me  prop- 


erly. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  some- 
thing of  a  ventriloquist  myself,  in  an 
amateur  way,  so  that  I  can  appreciate 
how  difficult  it  is  to  effect  a  reformation. 

The  thoughtful  friend  who  turns  his 
back  to  you  while  speaking  is,  perhaps, 
merely  trying  to  make  you  feel  at  ease. 
He  wishes  you  to  understand  that  he  at 
least  does  not  intend  to  emphasize  your 
affliction.  He  proposes  to  make  you  feel 
at  ease,  even  if  it  kills  him — ^and  you. 

Of  course,  there  will  always  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  lip- 
reading,  but  it  would  appear  safe  to 
hazard  one  general  statement — ^that  lip- 
reading  skill  will  never  be  of  value  to 
any  one  where  the  speaker  insists  upon 
turning  his  face  away  from  his  "listener." 
The  most  important  of  all  lessons  for  our 
hearing  friends,  then,  is  that  the  lip- 
reader  must  see  the  speaker's  face  clearly. 
Other  things  may  help,  but  this  one  thing 
is  vital.  It  takes  a  few  years  for  this 
idea  to  root  itself  firmly  in  the  minds  of 
our  hearing  friends,  but  it  is  a  plant  well 
worth  rooting  and  one  whose  permanent 
rooting  is  a  necessity.  We  may  struggle 
along  as  best  we  may  with  the  other 
"tortures,"  but  an  absolute  ultimatum  to 
our  hearing  friends  must  be:  "/  must 
sec  your  lips  if  I  am  expected  to  read 
them." 

The  chronic  speeder,  who  talks  at  the 
rate  of  "60  miles  an  hour,"  has  one  re- 
deeming trait :  He  is  pretty  apt  to  say  a 
lot  about  his  subject  before  he  finishes. 
This  fact  makes  him  more  or  less  endur- 
able to  me,  for  my  greatest  difficulty  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  my 
friends  simply  cannot  get  over  the  notion 
that  to  make  Hp-reading  easy  for  me  it 
is  necessary  that  they  use  the  shortest 
and  simplest  words  and  as  few  of  them 
as  possible.  Such  things  as  subjects  and 
predicates  are  apparently  considered  un- 
essential. Many  of  them  resort  to  the 
primitive  "how  come  ?"  form  used  by  the 
Indians  of  popular  literature. 

I  suppose  it  does  seem  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  less  there  is  to  see,  the 
easier  it  will  be  to  see  it.  But  it  doesn't 
work  that  way  with  me  at  all.  The 
longer  the  words  and  the  more  rambling 
the  sentences,  the  more  likely  I  am  to  get 
hold  of  the  speaker's  meaning.  For  me 
the  keynote  to  successful  speech-reading 
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that  I  should  rub  salt  on  my  upper  lip 
and  then  bend  over  a  saucer  of  water. 
The  theory  was  that  the  young  hairs 
under  the  skin,  being  made  thirsty  by  llie 
salt  rub,  would  push  their  way  out  to- 
ward the  saucer  of  water  in  order  to 
quench  this  thirst.  Then  all  one  numX  do 
was  to  tie  knots  in  thcni.  so  that  tht-y 
could  not  get  back  under  the  skin  again. 


But  I  never  could  get  this  plan  to  work 
satisfactorily,  and  so  to  this  day  my  face 
is  wholly  exposed  to  the  world. 

What  lip-reader  doesn't  know  the 
facial  contortionist  who  grimaces  in  order 
to  help  (?)  you!  I  must  confess,  how- 
ever, that  I  appear  to  have  belter  success 
in  unilerstanding  such  exaggerated  move- 
ments than  I  do  in  reading  the  speech  of 
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normal  humans.  Of  course,  there  is  al- 
ways the  fear  that  by  mastering  the 
peculiarities  of  the  contortionist  I  am 
forever  shutting  myself  out  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  understanding  normal  speech. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  sometimes 
feel  justified  in  explaining  to  the  speaker 
that  it  is  better  to  speak  to  me  in  a  nor- 
mal manner,  even  if  I  do  have  a  trifle 
more  difficulty  in  understanding,  in  order 
that  I  may  the  sooner  learn  to  see  normal 
speech,  which  is  the  sort  of  speech  I 
must  learn  to  understand  to  make  my  lip- 
reading  ability  of  practical  utility. 

Rather  curiously,  I  have  found  that 
this  habit  of  exaggerating  lip  movements 
can  often  be  corrected  by  asking  the 
speaker  to  talk  soundlessly.  I  find  that 
most  people  are  firmly  convinced  that 
they  can  make  you  hear,  no  matter  how 
deaf  you  are,  if  only  they  can  speak 
loudly  enough;  and  to  speak  as  loud  as 
they  do,  naturally  leads  to  an  exaggera- 
tion of  their  lip  movements.  In  speak- 
ing soundlessly  they  appear  to  be  held 
more  closely  to  normal  lip  movements. 
It  may  be  imagination,  but  at  any  rate  it 
seems  to  work  in  some  cases.  This  sug- 
gestion should  be  ignored  by  lip-readers 
who  have  even  the  slightest  remnant  of 
hearing.  No  matter  how  little  hearing 
there  is,  it  helps,  and  it  must  not  be  ren- 
dered useless  by  soundless  speaking.  Of 
course,  soundless  speaking  is  good  prac- 
tise occasionally,  since  it  shows  conclu- 
sively just  how  much  lip-reading  skill 
you  have. 

The  ventriloquist  who  speaks  without 
moving  his  lips  is  a  constant  source  of 
astonishment  to  me ;  and  it  seems  such  a 
pity  to  waste  this  talent  on  the  deaf  when 
ventriloquists  are  well  paid  in  vaudeville. 
I  suppose  the  ventriloquist  must  be  listed 
among  the  "tortures"  of  the  lip-reader, 
though  for  my  part  he  can  scarcely  be 
called  this,  since  I  seldom  realize  that  he 
is  speaking  at  all.  Sometimes,  when 
there  is  a  slight  twitching  of  the  mouth, 
I  am  led  to  inquire  as  to  whether  I  am 
being  spoken  to  or  whether  the  supposed 
speaker  is  merely  chewing  gum.  The 
ventriloquist  is  apparently  incurable.  At 
least  I've  never  known  one  to  reform, 
and  I  worked  right  at  the  next  desk  to 
one  for  nine  years  -without  ever  succeed- 
ing in  training  him  to  speak  to  me  prop- 


erly. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  some- 
thing of  a  ventriloquist  myself,  in  an 
amateur  way,  so  that  I  can  appreciate 
how  difficult  it  is  to  effect  a  reformation. 

The  thoughtful  friend  who  turns  his 
back  to  you  while  speaking  is,  perhaps, 
merely  trying  to  make  you  feel  at  ease. 
He  wishes  you  to  understand  that  he  at 
least  does  not  intend  to  emphasize  your 
affliction.  He  proposes  to  make  you  feel 
at  ease,  even  if  it  kills  him — ^and  you. 

Of  course,  there  will  always  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  lip- 
reading,  but  it  would  appear  safe  to 
hazard  one  general  statement — ^that  lip- 
reading  skill  will  never  be  of  value  to 
any  one  where  the  speaker  insists  upon 
turning  his  face  away  from  his  "listener." 
The  most  important  of  all  lessons  for  our 
hearing  friends,  then,  is  that  the  lip- 
reader  must  see  the  speaker's  face  clearly. 
Other  things  may  help,  but  this  one  thing 
is  vital.  It  takes  a  few  years  for  this 
idea  to  root  itself  firmly  in  the  minds  of 
our  hearing  friends,  but  it  is  a  plant  well 
worth  rooting  and  one  whose  permanent 
rooting  is  a  necessity.  W^e  may  struggle 
along  as  best  we  may  with  the  other 
"tortures,"  but  an  absolute  ultimatum  to 
our  hearing  friends  must  be:  "/  must 
see  your  lips  if  I  am  expected  to  read 
them," 

The  chronic  speeder,  who  talks  at  the 
rate  of  "60  miles  an  hour,"  has  one  re- 
deeming trait :  He  is  pretty  apt  to  say  a 
lot  about  his  subject  before  he  finishes. 
This  fact  makes  him  more  or  less  endur- 
able to  me,  for  my  greatest  difficulty  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  my 
friends  simply  cannot  get  over  the  notion 
that  to  make  lip-reading  easy  for  me  it 
is  necessary  that  they  use  the  shortest 
and  simplest  words  and  as  few  of  them 
as  possible.  Such  things  as  subjects  and 
predicates  are  apparently  considered  un- 
essential. Many  of  them  resort  to  the 
primitive  "how  come  ?"  form  used  by  the 
Indians  of  popular  literature. 

I  suppose  it  does  seem  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  less  there  is  to  see,  the 
easier  it  will  be  to  see  it.  But  it  doesn't 
work  that  way  with  me  at  all.  The 
longer  the  words  and  the  more  rambling 
the  sentences,  the  more  likely  I  am  to  get 
hold  of  the  speaker's  meaning.  For  me 
the  keynote  to  successful  speech-reading 
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is  Miss  Andrews'  slogan:  "Say  a  lot 
about  it/* 

A  curious  thing  about  the  "masked 
marvels,"  who  expect  us  to  read  their 
lips  in  the  dark,  is  that  many  of  them  are 
deaf  themselves.  With  the  exception  of 
teachers  of  lip-reading,  I  have  known 
scarcely  a  hard-of-hearing  person  who 
has  not  at  one  time  or  another  absolutely 
ignored  the  fact  that  lips  to  be  read  must 
be  seen.  Time  and  again  on  the  way 
home  from  evening  practise  classes  I 
have  had  deaf  folks  keep  up  a  running 
conversation  with  me,  regardless  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  adequate  street 
lights.  Of  course,  the  situation  eventu- 
ally dawns  upon  them ! 

Some  speakers  are  not  paricularly 
interested  in  having  you  comment  or 
reply.  Sometimes,  judging  from  my 
own  feelings  in  the  matter,  I  wonder 
whether  the  burden  of  deafness  lies  actu- 
ally in  our  inability  to  hear  others,  or 
whether  it  is  in  the  fact  that  by  shutting 
us  off  from  social  intercourse  it  gives  us 
less  opportunity  for  discoursing.  Do  we 
actually  long  to  hear  others,  or  is  it  that 
we  long  for  the  opportunity  to  talk  to 
others  ?  Is  deafness  an  affliction  because 
it  interferes  with  our  hearing,  or  because 
it  interferes  with  our  talking?  I  offer 
this  freely  as  a  subject  for  debate  in 
"The  Friendly  Corner." 

The  telephone  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
real  tortures  of  the  hard  of  hearing.  I 
am  not  able  to  speak  from  experience  on 
this  point.  During  the  days  that  I  could 
hear  I  used  the  telephone  very  infre- 
quently; and,  of  course,  never  having 
used  it  extensively,  I  now  regard  my  in- 
ability to  use  it  as  one  of  the  real  handi- 
caps of  deafness.  Such  is  human  nature. 
But,  since  folks  with  normal  hearing 
have  so  much  difficulty  with  the  tele- 
phone, it  is,  perhaps,  safe  to  assume  that 
it  is  something  of  a  trial  to  the  deaf. 

The  phonograph,  too,  should,  perhaps, 
have  its  place  in  the  list,  though  I  imagine 
that  there  might  be  a  protest  from  the 
hearing  at  any  attempt  to  list  it  as  one  of 
the  exclusive  tortures  of  the  deaf.  A 
man  was  seen  taking  a  phonograph  into 
his  house. 

"Hello,"  called  a  friend.  "So  youVe 
bought  yourself  a  music-box?" 

"No/*  replied  the  other.  "I've  just 
borrowed  this  from  my  neighbor." 


"Giving  a  little  party  tonight,  eh  ?'*  said 
the  friend. 

"No,  it  isn't  that,  either,"  said  the  man. 
"But  I've  just  made  up  my  mind  to  have 
one  quiet  evening  at  home  this  year." 

A  humorist,  commenting  on  Mr. 
Edison's  statement  that  a  man  needs  but 
four  hours  sleep  out  of  the  twenty-four, 
recently  said  that  it  must  have  been  this 
theory  which  caused  Mr.  Edison  to  in- 
vent the  phonograph.  You  remember 
the  old  verse: 

"Eve  in-ven-ted  lin-ge-rie, 

Ar-chi-me-dcs  the  screw; 
New-ton  sprung  the  cal-cu-lus, 

Some  Ir-ish-man  the  stew. 
Cook  in-ven-ted  po-lar  trips, 

With-out  a  sin-gle  qualm; 
And  Ed-i-son  the  phon-o-graph, 

Not  mean-ing  any  harm/' 

However,  the  phonograph  speaks  for 
itself. 

I  feel  less  qualms  than  usual  about  per- 
petrating this  article,  since  I  believe  Mr. 
Kessler's  illustrations  will  be  truly  valu- 
able in  impressing  upon  the  hearing  folks 
the  necessity  for  adapting  themselves  to 
our  changed  conditions.  The  cartoon  is 
a  powerful  factor  in  the  presentation  of 
ideas,  and  a  few  effective  drawings  em- 
phasize a  point  so  much  more  strongly 
than  written  argument.  You  have  al- 
ready seen  in  the  April  Volta  Review 
how  cleverly  Mr.  Kessler  handles  his 
subjects,  and  I  am  almost  inclined  to  sug- 
gest that  his  present  page  of  "tortures" 
be  clipped  and  mounted  as  a  constant  re- 
minder to  your  friends  and  family 
(please  note  the  nice  distinction)  of  what 
is  not  expected  of  them. 

Of  course,  I  suppose  the  majority  of 
the  hearing  folks  will  always  resent  the 
idea  that  they  should  conform  their 
habits  to  our  new  conditions.  Perhaps 
they  feel  tow^ard  us  much  as  the  Houston 
Post  says  Mrs.  Casey  felt  toward  the 
^rats  in  her  house. 

"I'm  bothered  fierce  with  rats,"  she 
told  her  next-door  neighbor. 

"Did  yez  buy  any  of  thim  rat  biscuits 
for  thim?''  asked  the  neighbor. 

"Now,  Mrs.  Kelly,"  replied  the  indig- 
nant Mrs.  Casey,  "what  kind  av  a  house 
do  yez  think  I'm  runnin'?  Sure,  if  the 
bastes  can't  eat  what  the  rest  of  us  do, 
they  kin  go  hungry." 


"The  language  of  friendship  i) 


DEAR  FrieJJDs:  I  wonder  if  many  of 
you  have  attended  an  old-fashioned 
camp- meeting  in  which  every  one  takes 
an  active  part. 

I  can  see  back  into  the  years :  A  group 
of  earnest  people  are  gathered  into  a 
long,  bare  room.  Darkness  is  coming  on, 
and  from  my  corner  I  can  scarcely  dis- 
cern the  white  outline  of  the  face  of  the 
man  who  is  praying  so  fervently.  It  is 
shining,  as  though  his  spirit  were  a  flame 
which  had  lighted  it  from  within.  He  is 
talking  of  the  love  of  God  for  his  chil- 
dren. He  believes  that  a  Father  is  listen- 
ing to  his  plea.  When  he  is  seated,  we 
all  sing  a  song  with  a  rousing  tune — 

"Never  be  sad  or  desponding; 
Always  have  faith  to  believe ; 
Grace  for  thv  duties  before  thee 
Ask  of  the  Lord  and  receive. 
Ne-ver  give  up! 
r  give  up! 


(You  may  remember  the  rest  of  it 
better  than  I.) 

After  the  hymn,  one  after  another 
the  people  stand  and  speak  of  the  grace 
of  God  and  give  testimony  of  help  re- 
ceived for  daily  tasks.  They  are  simple- 
hearted,  these  people,  and  they  speak  in 
a  straightforward,  eager  way.  Chie  for- 
gets the  complicated  creeds  of  a  later 
time,  when  a  man  knows  not  what  he 
may  believe. 

And  so  today  I  want  you  to  imagine 
that  we  are  all  attending  an  old-fashioned 
testimony  meeting,  singing  songs  of  con- 
fidence and  faith  and  giving  testimony 
to  the  light — called  lip-reading — that  has 


— Dotolh;  Raymond 

is  an  intelligence  above  language." 

been  sent  into  the  darkness  of  deafness. 
We  will  imagine  that  one  of  the  doubters 
has  just  remarked  (as  he  has  written 
me) : 

"I  am  slitl  from  Missouri,  as  'most  every 
day,  through  my  work,  I  meei  people  and  let- 
ters for  and  against  the  science." 

A  young  man  (whose  home  is  in  Mis- 
souri) jumps  to  his  feet  and  exclaims  in 
protest  (as  he  truly  wrote  me) : 

"I  am  an  ex-soldier,  and  since  having  men- 
ingitis, more  than  two  years  ago.  am  totally 
deaf.  1  attended  a  government  school  for  the 
deaf  soldiers  for  three  months,  and  later  at- 
tended a  private  school  for  only  two  months, 
and  though  I'm  not  a.  good  lip-reader  1  can 
talk  with  members  of  the  family  and  some  of 
my  friends  quite  readily  and  often  can  un- 
derstand strangers  some,  though  not  so  readily 
as  the  people  I  meet  every  day.  As  for  a 
person  being  able  to  hear  some  in  order  to  be 
a  lip-reader,  I  believe  that  is  a  wrong  idea.  I 
think  the  ones  that  are  totally  deaf  should  be 
the  ones  to  take  the  greater  interest  in  it,  as 
the  ear-phones  and  similar  devices  are  useless 
to  themi  also  because  they  use  it  all  the  time, 
instead  of  just  a  part  of  the  time,  as  is  the 
case  when  one  can  hear,  thus  making  it  easier 
and  quicker  to  learn.  Of  course,  it  is  not  as 
satisfactory  as  hearing  (one  wouldn't  expect 
it  to  be),  but  it  is  much  better  than  not  being 
able  to  talk  with  a.nyone  at  all,  and  while  much 
harder  for  some  than  others,  for  the  average 
person  it  is  well  worth  the  time  and  expense 
of  taking  a  course." 

We  cannot  help  but  applaud  this 
young  soldier  for  speaking  out  his  con- 
victions before  us  all. 

A  young  lady  who  has  just  recently 
graduated  from  college  stands  up  and 
speaks  eagerly: 

"I  would  be  a  thankless  child,  indeed,  should 
I  not  spring  to  the  defense  of  lip-reading  and 
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tell  just  what  there  is  in  it  for  deaf  people  in 
general  and  myself  in  particular.  My  physi- 
cian recently  reported  me  almost  totally  deaf. 
I  am  practically  dependent  upon  lip-reading 
for  all  social  and  business  intercourse,  and  I 
never  feel  that  my  friends  hate  to  see  me  com- 
ing, either.  They  do  not  raise  their  voices  to 
me,  for  they  know  it  is  useless,  as  I  hear  no 
voice  but  my  own.  Never  have  I  spent  time 
nor  money  to  better  advantage  than  on  my 
speech-reading.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
place  any  value  upon  it  or  to  contemplate  life 
without  it-  Recently  I  paid  a  visit  to  an  old 
friend  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  years.  For 
hours  we  talked  in  the  most  intimate,  confiden- 
tial way,  and  then  she  made  the  comment,  'Fm 
so  glad  you  read  the  lips,  for  I  simply  could 
not  talk  this  way  over  one  of  those  phones. 
Speech-reading  is  of  no  avail  for  music, 
lectures  or  when  confronted  with  a  stranger 
with  a  'hard  mouth';  but  how  much  more 
important  to  us  arc  the  intimacies  of  those 
near  and  dear.  The  surest  way  for  a  deaf 
person  to  cheat  his  friends  and  family  is 
to  refuse  to  study  speech-reading.  My  advice 
is,  'Take  the  fastest  express  to  the  best  school 
without  a  minute's  delay,'  for  without  speech- 
reading  you  don't  know  the  joys  of  being  deaf. 
You  know  only  its  sorrows.  It  is  the  greatest 
boon  in  the  world  for  the  hard  of  hearing  in 
any  degree.  It  is  never  too  early  to  start  the 
study.  One  who  is  only  slightly  deaf  will  find 
that  it  practically  eliminates  his  handicap,  and 
by  the  time  he  is  really  dependent  upon  it  (as 
most  deafness  is  progressive,  that  time  usually 
comes)  he  will  find  himself  an  expert/' 

When  she  is  seated  an  older  gentleman 
rises  and  says  quietly : 

"I  personally  know  there  is  much  good  to  be 
derived  from  a  conscientious  effort  to  learn 
lip-reading.  I  have  never  attended  a  lip-read- 
ing school,  but  have  taken  some  private  les- 
sons, and  then  I  did  not  give  the  time  nor  at- 
tention it  deserved.  I  am  not  a  good  lip- 
reader,  but  am  sure  I  could  be  with  the  neces- 
sary practise.  However,  I  advanced  far 
enough  so  that  I  could  talk  on  most  any  sub- 
ject with  my  two  teachers,  and  more  than  half 
of  my  conversation  with  my  wife  is  carried  on 
by  that  means.  Now,  if  I  can  talk  to  them 
and  the  members  of  my  household,  does  any 
one  think  it  would  not  be  of  great  value  to  me, 
even  though  I  never  saw  anything  from  any 
other  person's  lips?  I  drive  an  auto  and  have 
frequently  asked  a  farmer,  who  was  plowing  a 
field  by  the  roadside,  the  road  to  a  certain 
place  and  was  able  to  get  his  direction  from 
his  lips  when  a  hearing  person  failed  to  tin- 
der stand,  on  account  of  the  distance  and  noise 
of  the  car.  I  am  sure  from  my  experience 
that  any  one  who  will  take  up  lip-reading  and 
give  it  the  time  and  attention  it  deserves,  and 
learn  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  the  work,  and 
not  let  his  thoughts  run  away  to  some  fair>'- 
land,  which  is  so  often  the  case  with  a  deaf 
person,  because  he  hears  no  sounds  to  bring 
him  out  of  his  reverie,  will  be  handsomely 
rewarded  for  the  effort,  and  would  not  think 


of  exchanging  the  benefit  received  for  what  it 
cost  him.' 


If 


When  the  gentleman  is  seated,  a  young 
lady  jumps  up  with  a  roguish  twinkle  in 
her  eyes  and  recites  the  following  lines, 
which  she  says  she  has  composed  herself : 

**There  was  a  young  girl  most  endearing, 
Who  was  also  somewhat  hard  of  hearing, 

When  some  one  would  shout. 

She'd  say,  with  a  pout, 
*Use  your  lips  I  it's  so  much  more  cheering.' " 

We  all  laugh  and  praise  her  for  her 
cleverness,  and  then  we  sing  a  friendly 
song  or  two.  The  last  speaker  of  the 
evening  I  shall  long  remember,  for  she 
speaks  with  such  cheery  optimism  and 
gives  us  all  good  courage : 

"At  the  age  of  26  my  hearing  was  normal 
and  I  was  a  happy  wife  and  mother.  Very 
gradually,  from  year  to  year,  deafness  crept 
upon  me.  My  husband  would  not  acknowledge 
it  or  believe  it.  Specialists  and  all  kinds  of 
aids  for  the  deaf,  electric  and  otherwise,  were 
tried.  I  still  had  some  hearing  when  I  began 
lip-reading— enough  hearing  to  catch  an  oc- 
casional word  in  very  loud  conversation.  Now 
the  loudest  bell  or  whistle  near  at  hand  cannot 
be  heard.  Music  is  only  a  memory  for  me. 
Memory  (for  I  have  spent  seven  of  the  best 
years  of  my  life  in  the  study  of  music)  and 
imagination  and  lip-reading  cause  me  often  to 
thrill  with  the  sweet,  clear  notes  of  mysterious 
music.  How  glad  I  am  that  a  deaf  soul  does 
not  necessarily  accompany  deaf  ears !  Though 
totally  deaf,  I  find,  through  lip-reading,  wide 
fields  of  usefulness  and  opportunity  of  living  a 
full,  rich  life  of  joy  and  service.  The  point 
has  been  reached  where  I  always  receive  a 
sort  of  shock  when  deafness  is  referred  to  as 
a  Very  great  affliction.'  A  handicap— yes— to 
be  met  and  battled  with  and  risen  above.  So, 
come  on  up  I  There's  room  up  here  for  all  the 
totally  deafened  as  well  as  for  the  more  for- 
tunate ones,  whose  hearing  is  only  slightly  im- 
paired." 

And  now,  dear  friends,  I  will  just  give 
you  my  favorite  quotation,  which  has  led 
me  past  many  windy  comers,  that  it  may 
also  serve  you,  and  also,  in  parting,  my 
tenderest  blessing: 

"There  is  no  defeat  in  life  save  from  widiin; 
Unless  you're  beaten  there,  you're  bound  to 
win!" 

The  Frikndi.y  Lady, 
35th  Street  and  Volta  Place, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

(A  stamped  self -addressed  envelope 
will  insure  a  personal  replv  to  your  let- 
ter.) 


IS  THERE? 


By  MARY  E.  STEFFEY 


IN  THE  February  Volta  ReviKw  I  am 
astounded  to  read,  "Is  there  anything 
in  lip-reading  for  the  truly  deaf?"  I 
have  always  been  quite  celebrated  in  my 
own  small  world,  but  never  expected  to 
be  interesting  to  a  line  of  clever  people. 

First,  I  am  truly  deaf.  Nothing  short 
of  a  peal  of  loudest  thunder  can  gain 
response  from  my  thickened  ear-drums. 
I  have  never  considered  myself  an  ex- 
pert lip-reader.  I  am  now  studying  to  be 
one,  but  it  is  the  first  real  study  in  the 
art  I  have  ever  done. 

My  troubles  came  in  the  wake  of  the 
stork  and  left  me  with  a  five-months'-old 
baby  and  no  hearing.  I  lost  one  ear 
somewhere  in  my  youth,  and  when  I  was 
about  seventeen  the  other  became  frac- 
tious and  went  out  at  night  and  some- 
times failed  to  return  in  the  morning. 
Then  all  at  once  it  would  find  its  way 
home,  and  a  clock  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
away  would  hop  right  out  of  the  clatter 
and  roar,  and  begin  to  tick — oh,  so  glori- 
ously loud ! 

When  the  stork  flapped  wing  over  our 
house,  this  one  useful  ear  became  more 
fitful  than  ever  before,  and  one  night  it 
left  me  for  good  and  all  and  never  came 
back.  We  couldn't  believe  it.  We  waited 
several  days  expectantly,  but  inside  of 
three  months  I  was  totally  deaf,  as  far  as 
the  human  voice  was  concerned. 

Finally  everybody  found  out  that  I 
couldn't  hear ;  everybody  found  out  I  was 
never  going  to  hear  again — everybody  but 
the  stork.  That  bird  never  found  it  out 
at  all.  It  came  to  our  house  four  times  in 
six  years  three  months  and  thirty  minutes. 

About  three  months  after  I  decided 
that  my  hearing  was  gone  I  found  an 
advertisement  in  which  lip-reading  was 
offered  by  correspondence.  The  lessons 
came  to  me  from  James  B.  Mears,  Boston. 
(May  the  Lord  ever  be  good  to  him,  and 
if  he  sees  this  I  hope  he  will  write  to  me.) 

We  practised  a  little  every  day  in  a 
half-hearted  manner,  covering  about  one- 
third  of  the  lessons.  I  suppose  I  was  apt, 
for  in  spite  of  lack  of  effort  I  was  able  to 
understand  and  see  the  first  lisping  words 
of  the  first  baby.  I  see  him  now  repeat- 
ing, "Man  't  the  door,  Man  't  the  door." 
We  would  go  to  the  door  together,  and 


that  two-year-old  would  interpret  for  me. 
I  couldn't  read  strangers  yet,  but  I  could 
read  him. 

I  never  heard  his  voice  in  speech.  1 
never  heard  any  of  the  children's  voices, 
yet  I  surely  am  the  queen  bee  among 
them.  I  settle  their  disputes,  meet  their 
friends,  and  receive  their  confidences. 
One  of  them  is  out  of  my  sight,  but  he 
calls  to  his  brother  in  my  room,  "Ask 
mama  is  thought  a  verb  or  a  noun."  And 
another,  "What  shall  I  let  x  equal?"  I 
think  this  all  proves  that  I  have  lost  very 
little.  We  never  use  a  pencil  except  for 
proper  nouns,  and  sometimes  not  then. 

I  often  make  a  trip  with  my  husband, 
who  is  a  commercial  traveler,  and  get  out 
of  the  car  and  go  in  and  meet  his  friends 
just  as  any  wife  would.  He  loves  to  in- 
troduce me  to  people  and  after  a  while 
astonish  them  by  revealing  my  deafness. 

Of  course,  I  make  mistakes;  but  people 
in  possession  of  all  their  faculties  do  that. 
Only  the  other  day  some  one  said  to  me, 
"Take  care  of  the  pence  and  the  poimds 
will  take  care  of  themselves,"  and  I 
thought  she  said  safety-pins  were  bound 
to  t^e  care  of  themselves. 

Yesterday  my  husband  said  to  me,  "Did 
you  see  that  big  mill  just  north  of  the 
dam  ?"    I  thought  he  had  a  meat  bill  that 

wasn't  worth  a  .     (He  has  a  good 

many  bills  that  are  not  worth  much  more 
these  days.)  Finally,  he  had  to  say  "saw- 
mill," which  eliminated  the  swearing. 

We  have  a  high  sign.  It  is  two  fingers 
laid  on  the  chest.  It  means,  "Be  careful ; 
I'm  whispering."  A  caller  never  knows 
communication  is  going  on  until  I  nod  or 
shake  my  head. 

My  real  handicaps  are  music  and  the 
telephone;  otherwise  I'm  hardly  handi- 
capped at  all.  Why,  often  my  own 
mother  forgets  that  I  can't  hear  and  calls 
to  me!  I'm  even  distinguished.  If  we 
had  a  "Who's  Who"  in  our  town,  I'd 
surely  be  one  of  the  "Who's." 

Certainly,  lip-reading  won't  take  the 
place  of  a  pair  of  good  ears,  but  it  beats 
lame  ones  all  to  pieces  and  is,  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  next  best  thing  to  good  ones. 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  testify  that  there 
surely  has  been  something  in  lip-reading 
for  this  "trulv  deaf." 
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ANOTHER  INAUGURATION  IN  WASHINGTON 

By  BETTY  CAMPBELL  WRIGHT 

THE  INAUGURATION  of  the  Speech- 
Reading  Club  of  Washington  was 
not  its  actual  beginning.  The  first  steps 
toward  an  organization  for  the  hard  of 
hearing  in  Washington  were  taken  at  a 
Valentine  Party  given  at  the  Volta  Bu- 
reau by  Misses  Mary  D.  Suter,  of  the 
Washington  School  of  Lip- Reading ; 
Louise  Wimsatt,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia School  of  Lip-Reading;  Jennie 
Hedrick,  of  the  Georgetown  Speech 
Clinic,  and  Josephine  B.  Tiniberlake,  of 
The  Volta  Review.  Twenty-one  guests 
present  declared  themselves  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  the  idea  of  forming  an 
organization  that  should  do  for  Wash- 
ington such  work  as  had  been  accom- 
plished in  other  cities. 

Several  meetings  were  subsequently 
held,  a  name  was  selected  by  vote,  a  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  were  adopted,  and 
officers  duly  elected.  As  a  tribute  to  his 
interest  in  the  cause  of  the  deafened  and 
his  splendid  work  in  their  behalf,  Mr. 
Fred  De  Land,  Superintendent  of  the 
Volta  Bureau,  was  by  acclamation  elected 
Honorarj-  President  of  the  Club.  Other 
officers  are  as  follows:  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Hubert,  President ;  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Scott, 
First  Vice-President;  Miss  Mildred  A. 
Harris,     Second    Vice-President;     Miss 


SECRET  A  It  V,    NEW 


MISS   MILDKED  KENNEDY, 
PRESHiEST,   SPEECH -READERS  GUILD  OF  BOSTON 

Betty  C.  Wright,  Secretary;  Mr.  George 
M.  Clagett,  Treasurer. 

Plans  were  discussed  for  a  large  meet- 
ing to  advertise  the  Club  and  its  aims, 
and  to  acquaint  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton with  the  work  accomplished  by  simi- 
lar organizations  in  other  cities.  Accord- 
ingly! invitations  were  extended  to  prom- 
inent members  of  organizations  in  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  and  com- 
mittees formed  to  advertise  and  arrange 
for  the  entertainment. 

A  more  successful  meeting  could 
scarcely  have  been  imagined.  The  audi- 
torium of  the  Volta  Bureau  was  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  the  interest  displayed 
was  most  gratifying,  both  to  the  speakers 
and  the  members  of  the  Club. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Hubert,  President  of  the 
Ciub,  spoke  a  few  words  of  welcome  and 
appreciation  to  the  audience,  after  which 
Miss  Timber  lake  introduced  the  speakers 
of  the  evening  as  follows:  Miss  Annetta 
W.  Peck,  Executive  Secretary,  New 
York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing; 
Miss  Mildred  Kennedy,  President, 
Speech-Readers  Guild  of  Boston ;  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Richardson,  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel U.  S.  Army,  in  charge  of  recon- 
struction work  for  deafened  soldiers ; 
Mrs.  Nathan  Todd  Porter,  Treasurer, 
American  Association   for  the  Hard  of 
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COL.   CHARIES   V 


Hearing;  Miss  Cora  Elsie  Kinzie. 
Director,  Speech-Reading  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

We  regret  that  The  Volta  Review 
finds  it  impossible  to  give  space  for  the 
publication  of  the  speeches  m  toto.  All 
were  of  the  keenest  interest  and  would 
doubtless  be  helpful  to  oi^nizations  and 
would-be  organizers  throughout  the 
country.  A  noticeable  feature  in  each 
instance  was  the  earnestness  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  speaker.  No  audience  could 
have  failed  to  be  inspired  to  interest  and 
activity  in  behalf  of 
those  handicapped 
by  loss  of  hearing. 

Miss  Peck  gave  a 
detailed  account  of 
the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  New 
York  League.  Not 
the  least  of  its  num- 
erous activities  is 
the  Employment  De- 
partment, which  has 
been  especially  suc- 
cessful in  placing 
applicants.  New  de- 
partments have  been 
organized  to  meet 
the  growing  de- 
mands   of    the 

League,  and  the  or-  '*•■*■  ^-  ™^ 

ganization    is   plan-         thk  LVTeNn  of  am,  ■ 


MISS  CORA  ELSIE  KINZIE 
OIRECIOR,  SPEKCH -BEADING  CLUB  OF  FHILADELPHIA 

ning  to  build  a  community  house  which, 
with  its  annexes  for  living  requirements, 
will  probably  house  every  desired  project. 
Among  the  enterprises  started  during 
the  year  are  (i)  a  brass  band,  organized 
with  the  double  purpose  of  possibly  bene- 
fiting hearing  through  strong  sound  vi- 
brations and  of  satisfying  a  genuine 
hunger  for  making  music;  (2)  lectures 
in  an  auditorium  equipped  with  hearing 
devices;  (3)  a  lip-reading  tournament 
for  the  Metropolitan  Championship,  on 
April  29.  Public  and  private  schools  of  lip- 
reading  for  adults,  in  the  vicinity,  have 
entered  teams  to  compete  for  a  prize. 

The  last-named 
enterprise  is  of  es- 
pecial interest  be- 
cause of  its  origin- 
ality. So  far  as  is 
known,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinctly new  feature. 
Miss  Kennedy's 
message  to  the  Club 
embodied  the  spirit 
of  the  Speech -Read- 
ers Guild  of  Boston. 
The  success  of  that 
organization  has 
been  due  largely  to 
the  personal  atti- 
tude of  its  leaders 
and  members. 
The  points  espe- 
iportkh,  JR.,  cially     emphasized 

HK  HARD  OF  HE.vHTNC         werc  thc  woudcrful 
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advantages  that  can  be  derived  from  the 
co-operation  of  different  schools  of  lip- 
reading  and  the  necessity  of  giving  the 
hard  of  hearing  "a  medium  of  self-ex- 
pression." 

**The  greater  the  number  of  good 
schools,  the  greater  the  number  of  good 
methods  represented  in  any  community," 
she  said,  "the  greater  opportunities  there 
are  to  pursue  the  study  of  speech-read- 
ing with  constant  and  varied  practise. 

"The  Guild  stands,  and  has  stood  from 
the  very  first,  for  co-operation,  and  strives 
to  develop  co-operation  along  all  lines. 

"Those  who  start- 
ed the  Guild  wanted 
a  spirit  of  just  co- 
operation, that  every 
school  and  every 
method  might  be 
represented;  that 
every  inquirer  into 
the  subject  of 
speech-reading 
might  be  led  through 
the  Guild  to  the  door 
of  each  one  of  the 
several  schools,  and 
so  come  to  know  the 
opportunities  that 
were  at  hand  to  pur- 
sue the  subject." 

In  speaking  of  the 
attitude  of  members 
toward  their  organ- 


ization,  Miss  Ken- 
nedy said :  "Let  the    [ 

deaf  as  far  as  pos- 
sible be  the  leaders;  let  them  feel  it  is 
their  Club  and  that  they  make  it.  Only 
those  who  are  deaf — who  have  been  deaf 
long  enough  to  experience  the  narrow- 
ing, deadening,  numbing  effect  of  con- 
stantly increasing  deafness — can  appre- 
ciate the  need  in  their  lives  of  this  very 
thing,  a  medium  of  self-expression." 

Dr.  Richardson  told  of  the  wonderful 
results  that  had  been  accomplished  at 
Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  in  the  teaching 
of  Hp-reading  to  deafened  soldiers,  and 
of  the  transformation  effected  in  the 
character  of  the  men  by  their  being 
given  once  more  a  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  world  about  them.  He  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  Washington   Club  should  be  to 


BE  A  BEE 

"Pack  up  your  troubles  in  your  old 
kit-bag,  and  smile,  smile,  smile'* — and  b^ 
like  a  bee. 

Of  course,  those  last  five  words  are 
not  in  the  song,  but  we  who  are  deaf 
may  put  them  there.  You  don't  know 
why?  Because  if  something  foreign 
gets  into  the  bee-hive,  for  instance  a 
mouse,  too  large  to  be  carried  off,  and 
which  if  left  would  spoil  the  whole  beau- 
tiful hive,  this  is  what  the  bees  do:  They 
build  a  strong  air-tight  case  of  wax 
about  it  and  do  not  talk  about  it  (unless 
to  brag  about  it). 

There  you  have  it!  Take  up  speech- 
reading,  talk  about  it,  but  forget  your 
deafness — or,  like  the  mouse  left  in  the 
bee-hive,  it  may  spoil  your  whole  life. 

Remember  you  can  take  your  deafness 
for  growth  or  warping.  Don't  toss  up  i 
penny  to  decide  it  for  you.     Be  a  bee? 

—Mrs.  N.  Todd  Porter*  Jr. 


demonstrate  to  the  public  that  a  deafened 
man  is  a  normal  man,  a  perfectly  rational, 
capable  human  being,  not  in  any  way  to 
be  pitied  and  shunned. 

He  gave  also  an  interesting  account  of 
his  recent  visit  to  the  Chicago  League 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  and  told  of 
their  interest  in  hearing  of  the  proposed 
organization  in  Washington, 

Mrs.  Nathan  Todd  Porter,  Jr.,  was  in- 
troduced by  Miss  Timberlake  as  "the 
friend  of  the  hard  of  hearing  all  over  the 
United  States."  The  introduction  brought 
a  round  of  applause.    Mrs.  Porter  talked 

just  five  minutes, 
much  to  the  regret 
of  her  audience ;  but 
in  her  condensed 
message  she  made 
them  feel  her  real 
personal  interest  in 
the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Club. 
She  spoke  of  the 
Volta  Bureau  as  be- 
ing the  parent  of  all 
movements  spread- 
ing the  knowledge 
of  speech-reading. 

She  declared  that 
she  had  seen  the  art 
of     speech -reading 
transform   many   a 
life,     once    desper- 
ately depressed,  into 
one     of     beautiful 
service  and  accept- 
ance. 
In  speaking  of  her  own  deafness,  Mrs. 
Porter  said :  "I  am  so  busy  that  I  do  not 
have  time  to  think  about  being  deaf." 

The  Club  is  especially  indebted  to  Miss 
Cora  Elsie  Kinzie,  Director  of  the 
Speech-Reading  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
for  the  sacrifice  she  made  in  coming  on 
the  17th.  MissKinzie  delivered  a  lecture 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  afternoon,  then 
left  immediately  for  Washington,  and 
reached  the  Volta  Bureau  just  in  time 
for  the  meeting.  After  her  inspiring  talk, 
she  left  for  Philadelphia  on  the  midnight 
train. 

Miss  Kinzie  spoke  of  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  Washington  Club  in  having 
such  help  at  hand  as  the  Volta  Bureau, 
the    headquarters    for    information    on 
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work  for  the  deaf.  She  laid  stress  on 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  usefulness  here,  in  the  capital 
cit\'  of  the  nation. 

Miss  Kinzie  is  justly  proud  of  the 
record  of  the  Philadelphia  Club.  This 
record  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  in- 
domitable purpose  of  its  leaders  and  the 
team-work,  or  esprit  de  corps,  of  its 
members.  At  present  the  Club  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  $50,000  campaign  to  buy  its 
club-house. 

One  of  the  main  points  brought  out  in 
Miss  Kinzie's  talk  was  the  necessity  of 
careful  organization.  The  value  of  this 
has    been   clearly    demonstrated    in    the 


steady  progress  of  the  Philadelphia  Club. 

The  audience  could  not  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  Miss  Kinzie's  enthusiasm. 
Her  heart  and  soul  are  evidently  in  the 
work  for  the  deaf  and  the  hard  of  hear- 
ing. 

The  Washington  Club  greatly  appre- 
ciates the  friendliness  and  co-operation 
which  gave  such  an  impetus  to  its  prog- 
ress. It  confesses  to  a  sensation  of  chill 
in  its  pedal  extremities  lest  it  should  fail 
to  live  up  to  its  splendid  start,  but  if  in- 
terest and  eflfort  can  enable  it  to  accom- 
plish such  results  as  have  been  attained 
elsewhere,  perhaps  it  may  yet  become  a 
noteworthy  member  of  the  clan. 


THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  HORACE  MANN 

By  FRED  DE  LAND 


CHII.DREN  of  all  ages,  of  all  condi- 
tions— deaf  children,  hard-of-hearing 
children,  hearing  children  —  wherever 
residing,  should  be  taught  to  celebrate  the 
fourth  day  of  May  in  each  year,  because 
that  day  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Horace  Mann,  in  1796.  It  is  believed 
that  during  the  last  century  he  did  more 
to  promote  the  intellectual  welfare  of 
children  than  any  one  other  person. 

During  many  years  he  fought  for  im- 
proved educational  methods,  for  a  better 
common-school  system.  Finally  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  a  newly  created 
State  Board  of  Education.  Tlie  funds 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  board 
were  so  small  in  amount  and  his  salary 
was  so  inadequate  that  he  could  not  afford 
to  pay  an  assistant,  and  thus  had  to  take 
care  of  the  clerical  work  of  his  office  as 
well  as  write  out  his  long  reports.  He 
remained  as  secretary  of  that  board  dur- 
ing the  years  1837-1848,  and  it  was  the 
practical  character  of  his  annual  reports 
that  g^ve  the  board  a  world-wide  repmta- 
tion  for  constructive  work. 

His  annual  reports  and  the  other  writ- 
ings of  Horace  Mann  clearly  reflect  the 
educational  conditions  prevailing  during 
the  '30's  and  '40's,  while  his  suggestions 
and  recommendations  to  local  boards  of 
education  were  so  interesting,  timely,  and 
serviceable    that     copies     were    eagerly 


sought  by  progressive  educators  ever>-- 
where.  In  one  of  the  earlier  reports  he 
included  a  tabulated  statement  showing 
the  amount  appropriated  each  year  in  the 
respective  towns,  cities,  etc.,  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  children.  The 
amount  per  child  ranged  from  $1.24  per 
year  to  $7.64.  Then  he  skillfully  presented 
the  advantages  in  larger  opportunities. 
Soon  many  towns  were  taking  a  pride  in 
appropriating  larger  sums  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children.  As  a  result,  there  were 
more  teachers  and  better  teachers,  better 
school-houses,  and  better  equipment. 

Horace  Mann  not  only  strongly  advo- 
cated regular  attendance  during  the  en- 
tire school  term,  but  he  often  pointed  out 
the  injustice  to  the  child  whose  parents 
kept  him  at  home  to  help  in  house  or 
field.  He  held  that  no  improvements  in 
educational  methods  were  too  good  for 
children,  no  matter  what  they  cost;  that 
the  best  in  educational  facilities  was 
economy  and  beneficial  to  the  State  in  the 
long  run.  He  labored  to  have  school  and 
public  libraries  established  in  every  town, 
and  to  have  interesting  books  supplied, 
that  were  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
pupils. 

In  1843,  2it  his  own  expense,  Horace 
Mann  visited  the  schools  and  educational 
institutions  in  many  foreign  countries.  In 
his  annual   report   for  that  year  he  de- 
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tailed  much  that  he  observed.  Referring 
to  certain  commendable  features  ob- 
served in  the  schools  for  hearing  children 
in  Scotland,  he  wrote : 

"The  mental  labor  performed  in  a  given 
period  by  children  under  the  age  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  is  certainly  many  times 
more  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  anv  schools 
of  our  own,  when  composed  of  children 
as  young.  ...  I  was  told  by  the 
Queen's  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Scotland 
that  the  first  test  of  a  teacher's  qualifica- 
tion is  his  power  to  excite  and  to  sustain 
the  attention  of  his  class.  If  a  teacher 
cannot  do  this,  he  is  pronounced,  without 
further  inquiry,  incompetent  to  teach." 

Again  he  wrote : 

"Throughout  my  whole  tour,  no  one 
principle  has  been  more  frequently  ex- 
emplified than  this,  that  wherever  I  have 
found  the  best  institutions — educational, 
reformatory,  charitable,  penal,  or  other- 
wise— ^there  I  have  always  found  the 
greatest  desire  to  know  how  similar  in- 
stitutions were  administered  among  our- 


selves ;  and  where  I  have  found  the  worst, 
there  I  have  found  most  of  the  spirit  of 
self-complacency,  and  even  an  offensive 
disinclination  to  hear  of  better  methods." 
In  referring  to  the  care  and  instruction 
of  the  blind,  Horace  Mann  wrote,  in  part : 
"I  have  seen  no  institution  for  the  blind 
equal  to  that  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Howe 
at  South  Boston."  .  .  .  Then  he 
adds:  "In  regard  to  the  instruction  given 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  I  am  constrained 
to  express  a  very  different  opinion.  The 
schools  for  this  class  in  Prussia,  Saxony, 
and  Holland  seem  to  me  decidedly  su- 
perior to  any  in  this  country.  The  point 
of  difference  is  fundamental.  With  us 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are  taught  to  converse 
by  signs  made  with  the  fingers.  There, 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  they  are  taught 
to  speak  with  the  lips  and  tongue.  .  .  . 
In  the  countries  last  named  it  seems  al- 
most absurd  to  speak  of  the  dumb. 
There  are  hardly  any  dumb  there,  and 
the  sense  of  hearing,  when  lost,  is  almost 
supplied  by  that  of  sight." 


•< 


DONT  GIVE  UP  THE  SHIP 

By  FLORENCE  L.  EVANS 


••TTELLO,  Buddie,  how   many  dances 
-11  yuh  got  ?" 

"How  many  dances  ?  Twenty-five  girls 
and  ninety  million  fellows!  A  lot  of 
chance  we've  got  to  dance!" 

"ril  say  so !" 

Many  such  conversations  could  be 
heard  among  Uncle  Sam's  boys  this  beau- 
tiful day  at  sea.  A  transport  was  slowly 
plowing  its  way  toward  home  with  its 
precious  cargo  of  soldiers,  most  of  them 
in  the  last  stages  of  convalescence,  and 
twenty-five  Red  Cross  nurses.  The  mo- 
notony of  the  long  journey  was  to  be  re- 
lieved by  a  dance  on  the  upper  deck,  and 
the  ship  was  fairly  rocking  with  the 
bustle  and  excitement  of  preparation. 

The  nurses  were  as  busy  as  the  rest, 
but  in  an  entirely  different  manner.  Most 
of  them  were  sound  asleep,  and  all  were 
trying  by  rest  and  relaxation  to  prepare 
their  muscles  for  the  coming  ordeal.  A 
whole  evening  of  constant  dancing,  each 
dance  with  four  or  ?i\^  different  men,  is 


enough  to  try  the  endurance  of  even  a 
trained  nurse. 

The  two  "buddies"  were  not  alone  in 
their  woe.  There  were  groups  all  about 
the  big  ship  violently  arguing  as  to  who 
was  to  have  the  last  two  minutes  of  such 
and  such  a  dance  with  this  or  that  girl. 

Peter  O'Brien,  one  of  a  jolly  group, 
was  a  very  popular  Irishman,  with  a 
sunny,  whimsical,  lovable  face.  He  had 
won  his  popularity,  not  only  with  his 
ready  wit  and  camaraderie,  but  also  with 
his  quiet  sympathy  and  genuine  interest 
in  his  comrades. 

He  had  been  watching  for  some  time  a 
heavy-set,  dark  lad,  who  never  seemed  to 
be  one  of  a  group ;  who  had,  not  simply  a 
melancholy  face,  but  a  face  with  an  ever- 
present  expression  of  mental  suffering. 
Peter  finally  found  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
proach this  quiet,  aloof  soldier,  who  was 
known  as  "Silent  Bill." 

"Say.  Bill,  aren't  you  going  to  dance 
tonight?    You  got  two  good  legs  and  two 
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good  arms,  which  is  more  than  most  of 
us  have/' 

A  quick  contraction  of  facial  muscles, 
especially  around  the  eyes,  marked  Bill's 
reception  of  this  speech,  and  his  eyes 
were  instinctively  riveted  upon  the  speak- 
er's lips  in  an  agony  of  effort  to  under- 
stand. Then  he  quickly  pulled  himself 
up  and  said  in  an  offhand  manner : 

*'Yeah,  it's  been  a  fine  day,  but  looks 
as  if  we  might  get  rain  tomorrow." 

Peter  looked  blank  for  a  moment ;  then 
the  meaning  of  the  misunderstanding 
dawned  upon  him  and  all  he  could  say 
was  "Gosh !" 

For  a  moment  all  his  usual  ready  tact 
forsook  him  and  he  could  only  sit  silent. 
Meanwhile  Bill  had  realized  his  mistake 
and  was  looking  sullen  and  miserable,  as 
if  he  wished  he  could  end  it  all  by  throw- 
ing himself  overboard;  but  Peter  soon 
recovered  himself,  and,  after  searching 
frantically  in  his  pockets  for  an  old  en- 
velope and  a  pencil,  scribbled:  "I'll  say, 
that's  tough,  Bill!  How  in  h—  did  it 
happen  ?" 

It  took  a  great  deal  of  scribbling  on 
Peter's  part  to  induce  Bill  to  talk,  but 
when  he  finally  got  started  the  words 
fairly  tumbled  over  themselves.  After 
long  months  of  being  shut  up  within  him- 
self, months  of  hospital  life,  when  his 
only  occupation  was  trying  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  his  great  problem — the  problem 
of  how  to  live  and  make  a  living  without 
normal  hearing — it  seemed  a  great  relief 
to  him  to  pour  out  his  misery  to  one  so 
interested  and  sympathetic. 

After  receiving  his  injury  at  the  front, 
he  had  been  sent  to  hospital  after  hos- 
pital, until  he  was  finally  pronounced  in- 
curable. 

"They  told  me  a  long  yarn  about  some- 
thing called  lip-reading,"  said  Bill ;  "but, 
you  can  take  it  from  me,  there's  nothing 
in  it  at  all.  Haven't  I  been  straining 
every  nerve  for  six  months  trying  to  tell 
what  people  say  by  watching  their  lips? 
And  I  ask  you  this,  Buddie,  what's  going 
to  happen  when  Iget  home  to  the  best 
little  woman  in  the  world,  and  try  to  sell 
automobiles  to  support  her  and  the  kid, 
as  I  used  to  do — and  a  darn  good  living 
I  made  at  it,  if  I  do  say  so.  Good  God,  I 
can't  see  any  way  out!  If  they  had  only 
made  a  good  job  of  it  and  I  had  'gone 


west,'  Mary  would  have  had  the  insur- 
ance and  could  have  gone  back  to  her 
folks  and  been  comfortable." 

Peter  had  been  searching  in  all  of  his 
pockets  and  had  unearthed  another  old 
letter.  When  the  tale  had  been  finished 
and  Bill  sat  with  his  shoulders  humped 
and  his  head  hanging,  the  picture  of  ab- 
ject misery,  Peter  wrote  on  the  back  of 
the  envelope : 

"It  sure  is  tough,  Bill ;  but,  you  take  it 
from  me,  you  haven't  counted  enough  on 
'Mary.'  If  she's  the  kind  you  say  she  is, 
she  ain't  going  to  give  up  the  ship  like 
you're  doing.  Nix!  I'll  bet  dollars  to 
doughnuts  she's  got  something  up  her 
sleeve  this  minute." 

When  the  ship  docked  at  Brooklyn,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  pier  could  never  hold  the 
eager  throng  gathered  to  welcome  their 
"boys."  There  was  much  laughter  and 
not  a  few  tears,  and  finally  the  crowds 
had  dispersed  except  a  few  stragglers. 
Among  these  was  Mary,  holding  tight  to 
little  Bill's  hand.  The  set  of  her  slender, 
square  little  shoulders  seemed  almost  de- 
fiant. Her  eager  blue  eyes,  firm  little 
chin,  and  soft  motherly  mouth  bespoke 
her  brave  spirit  and  the  love  of  life  and 
her  dear  ones  that  had  kept  her  strong 
through  the  hard  desperate  years  of  sepa- 
ration. Yes,  Bill's  home  fires  had  been 
kept  burning! 

She  had  stood  as  if  riveted  to  the  same 
spot  ever  since  the  gang-plank  had  been 
lowered,  tensely  scanning  the  face  of 
every  uniformed  man  that  passed.  When 
she  had  almost  given  up  hope,  she  saw 
Bill  coming  down  the  gang-plank,  a  look 
almost  of  desperation  on  his  white, 
drawn  face.  Dropping  the  child's  hand, 
she  ran  to  him  and,  throwing  herself  into 
his  arms,  sobbed  out  all  the  pent-up  grief 
and  loneliness  of  the  long  years.  This 
braced  Bill  as  nothing  else  could  have 
done,  and,  with  the  tears  streaming  down 
his  own  face,  he  held  her  at  arm's  length, 
to  drink  his  fill  of  her  sweetness  and  the 
glorious  love-light  in  her  eyes. 

"Mary,"  said  Bill,  slowly  and  painfully, 
"for  God's  sake  don't  say  anything.  / 
can't  hear  youT 

Mary  hastily  dabbed  her  eyes  and, 
looking  straight  at  him  and  speaking 
quietly  and  distinctly,  she  said : 

"Xo,  dear,  but  you  can  see  me." 
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**Why,  Mary,  I  understood  that  per- 
fectly. Have  you  been  working  some 
magic  with  your  dear  lips,  that  I  can  un- 
derstand you  by  watching  them  T' 

"No,"  said  Mary  eagerly,  still  speaking 
quietly  and  slowly,  **but,  oh,  Bill!  I've 
been  simply  living  at  a  lip-reading  school, 
finding  out  all  about  it.  I  bought  the 
text-book  and  have  studied  carefully  the 
chapter  to  'The  friends  of  deaf  people,' 
which  tells  us  how  to  make  our  lips  less 
difficult  to  read,  and,  you  see,  you  can 
understand  most  of  what  I  say.  Oh,  I'm 
so  happy!  I've  practised  on  little  Billi- 
kins  every  day — my  Heavens!  We've 
forgotten  our  baby !" 

She  swung  up  the  little  three-year-old 
and  he,  fixing  his  big  solemn  eyes  upon 
his  father,  said  in  a  droll  and  much  ex- 
aggerated imitation  of  his  mother's  quiet 
manner,  "I  love  you,  Daddy." 

This  brought  a  merry  laugh  from  them 
both  and  cleared  up  all  the  showers. 

So  they  made  their  way  to  the  little 
home — a  very  modest  home,  to  be  sure, 
purchased  by  long  months  of  hard  work 
and  saving;  yet  what  this  home  had 
meant  to  Bill,  no  one  but  Mary  knew. 
His  face,  when  they  came  into  the  little 
sitting-room,  told  her  all.  After  the  few 
days  of  "family  vacation"  which  Mary 
decreed,  Bill  set  to  work  in  earnest, 
working  as  expert  mechanician  in  a  gar- 
age during  the  day — a  position  that  he 
had  had  very  little  trouble  in  securing, 
because,  as  Mary  said,  he  "knew  the  in- 
nards of  an  automobile  from  A  to  Z." 
Mary  earned  a  surprising  amount  in  her 
odd  moments  with  her  typewriter,  a  relic 
of  her  bachelor-girl  days. 

Bill's  progress  in  lip-reading  was 
amazing.  He  took  his  lessons  after  work 
hours,  and  they  spent  the  long  happy 
evenings  practising.  One  night  he  came 
home,  looked  around  the  cheery  rooms, 
sniffed  ecstatically  at  the  supper  which 
Mary  was  busily  preparing,  and  said : 

"You  know,  Mary,  I've  gotten  ac- 
quainted with  a  couple  of  fine  ex-service 
men  down  at  the  school.  They  haven't 
got  a  home  and  a  dandy  little  wife  like 
mine.  What  do  you  say  to  asking  them 
out  here  some  evening  to  practise  with 


they  numbered  six.  Mary  was,  by  com- 
mon consent,  "teacher"  and  "boss,"  the 
life  of  the  crowd.  More  often  than  not, 
the  practise  classes  ended  in  a  fudge  party 
or  a  pop-corn  feast. 

What  a  diflferent  life,  this,  from  the 
one  pictured  in  Bill's  imagination  during 
the  long  months  of  illness !  All  because 
of  the  helpfulness  and  inspiration  of  lip- 
reading  and  one  small  woman  with 
slender,  square  little  shoulders,  eager  blue 
eyes,  a  brave  spirit,  and  love  in  her  heart, 
who  wouldn't  "give  up  the  ship." 
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So  the  happy,  jolly  evenings  began,  and 
an    occasional    recruit   was   added    until 


MY  BEST  LESSON 

"Oh!  what  a  grand  and  glorious  feel- 
ing." I  had  my  most  honorable  discharge 
in  my  pocket,  and,  besides  the  most  honor- 
able discharge,  in  a  leather  wallet  was  the 
most  honorable  sixty-dollar  bonus  and  the 
month's  pay  of  thirty  dollars;  and,  be- 
sides all  these  most  honorable  things,  I 
had  a  most  honorable  tin  ear — ^that  is.  I 
was  deaf. 

So  when  I  stood  on  the  station  plat- 
form in  Camp  Dix,  on  that  grand  and 
glorious  day,  I  had  the  grand  and  glorious 
feeling:  I  was  free  again,  after  two  years 
of  battles  and  Hades.  I  was  going  back 
to  civilian  life  and  live  the  rest  of  my 
days  in  peace — ^that  is,  unless  I  should 
marry. 

Oh,  yes!  I  was  deaf  and  I  hadn't 
learned  lip-reading  yet ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
No  one  would  be  the  wiser.  I  would  just 
go  out  into  my  new  life  and  keep  "mum." 
If  any  one  should  ask  any  questions,  I 
would  smile  and  say,  "Yes";  and  if  I  had 
made  a  blunder,  I  would  change  it  to 
"No."  How  easy!  I  would  not  talk 
much,  and  in  that  way  I  would  be  able  to 
fool  all  the  people  all  the  time.  Was 
there  any  reason  why  I  should  not  be 
happy?   ' 

The  train  pulled  in,  and  when  it  pulled 
out  again  I  was  right  there  on  that  big 
plush  seat,  with  my  cheek  pressed  against 
the  cold  window-pane.  I  was  on  my  wav 
to  New  York.  Oh,  boy!  Oh,  boy!  I 
arrived;  oh,  yes!  I  arrived  (when  I 
think  of  it  I  must  laugh)  and  made  a  bee- 
line  for  a  barber-shop.  I  must  get  dolled 
up.  I  sat  down  in  the  chair.  The  barber 
smiled  at  me  and  said  something.  I  did 
not  know  what  it  was,  but  I  was  not  go- 
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ing  to  be  a  "piker,"  so  I  said  yes,  and 
smiled  back. 

He  started  on  my  head,  and  every  so 
often  he  would  look  at  me  and  smile.  I 
would  see  his  lips  open  and  shut,  so  I 
would  say  "yes."  and  smile  back.  He 
dolled  nie  up  fine.  He  gave  me  everj'- 
thing  in  the  shop;  also  four  dollars 
change  out  of  a  ten-dollar  bill  I  had  given 
him.  When  I  arrived  outside  I  called  my- 
self a  fool,  and  said  it  would  never  hap- 
pen again ;  no  one  would  make  a  "sucker" 
of  me. 

I  suddenly  remembered  that  I  was 
hungry.  I  was  so  happy  at  leaving  the 
army  life  that  I  had  lost  my  appetite  and 
had  not  eaten  since  the  day  before.  I 
must  find  a  restaurant ;  I  must  eat,  but 
not  too  expensively.  I  must  hang  onto 
my  money  as  long  as  possible ;  money  did 
not  go  very  far  these  days. 

At  last  I  found  the  place.  It  was  a 
restaurant  on  Sixth  Avenue.  A  sign  in 
the  window  proclaimed  to  the  city  of 
New  York  that  a  regular  meal  cost  just 
one  dollar.  The  dinner  was  great  and 
the  waiter  a  prince.  He  would  smile  at 
me  ever)'  so  often  and  speak,  and  always 
I  would  answer  yes.  He  gave  me  the 
best  of  evervthing  in  the  place.  Why 
shouldn't  he?     I   was  a  soldier.     How- 


ever, when  1  paid  my  bill  1  raged  at  him 
for  a  blamed  robber  and  myself  for  a 
blamed  idiot.  The  meal  hiid  cost  me 
three  dollars  and  sixty  cents.  Well,  it 
would  not  happen  again ! 

I  wanted  to  see  a  vaudeville  show.  I 
could  not  see  any  price  sign  around,  so 
I  handed  the  ticket-seller  a  five-dollar  bill 
and  said  I  wanted  a  seal  in  the  orchestra. 
When  he  gave  me  b.ick  sixty  cents  change 
I  nearly  had  a  fit,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  it  would  never  happen  again. 

A  sm.ill  room  in  a  hotel  cost  me  three 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  one  night,  but 
I  did  not  sleep  in  that  expensive  bed.  I 
tramped  the  floor,  and  bright  and  early 
the  next  morning  I  started  back  to  camp. 
I  had  had  a-plenty. 

I  explained  all  to  my  captain.  He  was 
very  sympathetic.  He  advised  me  to  try 
again,  but  this  time  to  explain  to  the 
world  that  I  was  deaf,  I  did,  and  it  was 
surprising  and  gratifying  to  see  how 
e*ery  one  was  willing — aye,  anxious — to 
give  me  a  helping  hand. 

—IF.  P.  O'Connor. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  MINISTERS  OF  LOS  ANGELES 


By  MARIAN  J.  ANDERSON 


THERE  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  of 
helplessness  on  the  part  of  the  public 
in  its  attitude  toward  the  deaf.  It  is  this 
lack  of  understanding  that  isolates  and 
embitters  many  lives  that  are  capable  of 
yielding  much  service. 

Because  it  lies  within  your  power,  as 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  to  remedy  this 
condition,  to  some  extent  at  least,  I  ap- 
peal to  you.  You  live  to  serve  the  sick 
and  needy,  but  possibly  you  do  not  rec- 
ognize the  deaf  as  belonging  to  this  class. 
They  do ;  they  are  lonely,  even  when  sur- 
rounded by  people,  supersensitive,  and 
spiritually  hungry,  and,  because  of  their 
loneliness  and  spiritual  hunger,  you,  as  a 
class,  can  minister  to  them. 

I  believe  most  deaf  people  are  relig- 
ious ;  they  long  for  religious  consolation, 
but  cannot  get  it,  except  from  reading; 
and  one  live  word  is  worth  a  thousand 
printed  ones.  Paul  knew  human  nature 
when  he  said:  "How  shall  thev  hear 
without  a  preacher?'*  Just  a  look  of 
faith  teaches  more  than  a  treatise  on  the 
subject,  so  sensitive  are  the  deaf  to  facial 
expression. 

Now  I  am  classing  the  hard  of  hearing 
and  the  deaf  together,  for  in  their  prob- 
lems they  are  much  the  same.  In  fact, 
the  hard  of  hearing  in  some  ways  suffer 
more  than  the  really  deaf.  Generally  the 
hard  of  hearing  are  younger  and  their 
social  desires  stronger;  they  are  not  re- 
signed, neither  have  they  developed  the 
philosophy  of  the  deaf,  and  to  their  men- 
tal distress  economic  pressure  is  more 
often  added.  They  find  themselves  un- 
able to  pursue  the  calling  for  which  they 
are  educated,  and  are,  as  a  class,  more 
sensitive  and  miserable  than  the  deaf, 
who  have,  to  some  extent,  adjusted  them- 
selves to  their  circumstances  and  limita- 
tions. 

These  are  the  ones  you  meet  unwit- 
tingly and  to  whom  you  do  not  minister. 
They  are  so  hungry,  lonely,  and  discour- 
aged, but  the  only  help  you  can  give  many 
of  them  will  be  through  your  sermon,  and 
you  are  unconscious  of  their  presence, 
for  they  will  not  come  up  to  the  front 
seats  with  an  ear-trumpet.  They  have 
not  given  up  going  to  public  meetings  en- 


tirely ;  many  are  able  to  understand  much 
from  a  good  speaker.  You  have  no  idea 
how  many  there  are  who  understand 
practically  nothing  if  the  speaker  be  poor, 
and  much  if  he  be  a  good  speaker. 

Now,  I  am  a  lip-reading  teacher  and 
would  like  to  present  the  subject  of  lip- 
reading  to  you  and  tell  you  how  it  en- 
ables one  to  see  speech  when  it  cannot  be 
heard ;  how  it  relieves  the  nervous  strain 
of  trying  to  understand  by  means  of  im- 
paired ears  alone;  of  the  eye  and  mind 
training  that  enables  even  the  very  deaf 
to  accomplish  wonders.  Just  now,  how- 
ever, I  am  not  speaking  from  that  point 
of  view,  though  I  fervently  wish  you 
would  investigate  the  possibilities  that 
lip-reading  holds  for  those  handicapped 
by  any  degree  of  deafness,  and  will  be 
delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining my  work.  But  now  I  am  speak- 
ing merely  as  one  who  meets  many  deaf 
people  and  understands  their  problems. 

Practically  all  persons  with  impaired 
hearing  watch  the  lips  and  face  of  the 
speaker  and  get  something  from  these, 
and  as  lip-reading  becomes  better  known, 
more  and  more  people  w-ill  take  up  the 
study  seriously.  Lip-readers  and  those 
whose  hearing  is  not  too  defective  will 
attend  church ;  if  they  find  a  good  speaker 
they  will  let  other  hard-of -hearing  people 
know. 

The  point  I  wish  you  to  consider  is: 
How  are  you  ministering  to  these  soul- 
hungry  people,  and  how  are  you  giving 
them  the  joy  of  service  by  enabling  them 
to  make  use  of  their  lives?  Many  are 
generously  gifted.  Are  you  getting  the 
benefit  of  these  gifts  for  the  church,  or 
are  these  gifts  kept  sealed  up,  only  to 
embitter  instead  of  enriching  the  pos- 
sessor? It  depends  mostly  upon  whether 
you  are  a  good  speaker — not  a  good 
preacher,  necessarily,  but  a  good  speaker. 

There  are  a  few  rules  about  speaking 
to  the  deaf  that  are  so  simple  that  I 
really  think  you  owe  it  to  the  hard  of 
hearing  of  your  congregations  to  master 
them,  especially  since  anything  you  do  to 
make  your  speech  clear  to  them  makes  it 
pleasanter  and  more  effective  to  the  hear- 
ing.   Clear,  even  speaking,  that  the  hear- 
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ing  can  listen  to  without  effort,  is  best 
also  for  those  who  must  supplement  the 
ears  with  the  eyes.  Perfectly  natural 
gestures  are  all  right,  but  beyond  that, 
gestures  are  a  real  hindrance.  Lip-read- 
ers learn  to  interpret  natural,  uncon- 
scious gestures;  but  forced  gestures  and 
mouthing  confuse  and  distract  the  mind 
and  eye.  The  voice  does  not  particularly 
matter,  if  the  articulation  be  clear.  Clear, 
well-defined,  and  unforced  articulation  is 
important. 

Indistinct  speech  means  imperfect  for- 
mation, and  thus  the  words  look  as 
blurred  as  they  sound.  Does  this  seem 
strange?  Why,  the  rolled  r's  of  the 
Westerner,  the  drawl  of  the  Southerner, 
and  the  precise  accents  of  the  New  Eng- 
lander  are  seen  and  appreciated  by  the 
lip-reader  more  keenly  than  if  they  were 
heard. 

Of  course,  a  good  light  on  the  speaker's 
mouth  makes  him  easier  to  understand, 
and  ushers  should  be  instructed  to  allow 
the  deaf  to  choose  their  own  seats.  They 
learn  where  a  speaker  habitually  stands 
and  where  they  can  have  the  face  against 
the  best  background.  Ushers  are  uni- 
formly kind,  but  are  apt  to  place  one  too 
close  to  the  front  for  comfort.  If  one 
depends  mostly  on  the  lips,  he  will  not 
want  to  be  directly  in  front,  for  the 
speaker  will  then  be  above  him,  and  the 
movements  of  the  tongue  are  plainer  if 
one  is  farther  back,  where  the  minister's 
mouth  is  more  on  a  level  with  the  eyes. 
Some  speakers  are  read  easier  from  the 
profile  than  full  face,  in  which  case  a  side 
pew  would  be  preferred.  So  let  the  hard 
of  hearing  choose  their  own  seats. 

The  present  custom  for  ladies  to  re- 
move their  hats,  giving  a  clear  view  of 
the  minister  and  the  posting  of  the  hymn 
numbers,  is  keenly  appreciated  by  all  who 
do  not  hear  well. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  suggest  what 
may  seem  a  small  thing,  but  it  is  one  that 
makes  the  difference  between  happiness 
and  discouragement  to  many  every  Sun- 
day. In  the  Scripture  reading,  respon- 
sive service  and  anything  else  that  is 
read,  please  hold  the  book  so  that  the 
head  will  not  be  dropped.  (Here  Miss 
Anderson  illustrated,  with  a  Bible  verse, 
how  a  slight  bend  of  the  head,  as  in  read- 


ing with  the  book  on  the  desk,  makes  the 
tongue  invisible.) 

Many  people  would  consider  it  well 
worth  while  to  attend  the  service — they 
would  have  good,  substantial  food  for 
their  souls  —  if  they  understood  the 
hymns,  the  reading,  and  the  prayer. 
Posting  the  hymns  and  holding  the  book 
so  the  head  will  be  level  will  go  far  to- 
ward making  the  hymns  and  all  readings 
intelligible,  even  to  the  very  deaf.  The 
prayer  is  usually  easy  to  understand,  for 
there  is  little  moving  about  or  gesticula- 
tion, the  head  is  up,  and  the  speech  calm. 
As  you,  of  course,  realize,  there  is  no  part 
of  the  service  more  really  worshipful 
than  the  prayer,  and  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  the  transfigured  face  of  a  deaf 
woman  when  she  said :  "I  went  to  church 
yesterday  and  understood  every  word  of 
the  prayer.'' 

The  reading  is  important  not  only  for 
itself,  but  because  it  prepares  the  mind 
for  the  trend  of  the  sermon  to  follow ;  it 
gives  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  sermon, 
and  this  makes  the  sermon  easier  to  un- 
derstand. 

A  pupil  of  mine  went  to  a  strange 
church  a  few  weeks  ago  and  congratu- 
lated herself  upon  her  seat,  the  light,  and 
the  background;  she  was  sure  she  would 
follow  the  service  with  ease.  But  the 
preacher  was  tall  and  the  pulpit  low.  He 
read  from  a  small  Bible  lying  on  the 
desk — the  supposition  is  that  it  was  a 
Bible,  but  it  might  have  been  anything 
else  for  all  the  poor  woman  knew,  only 
the  top  of  the  minister's  head  being  vis- 
ible as  he  bent  over  the  desk.  The  hymns 
were  read  in  the  same  way,  and,  as  they 
were  not  posted  and  the  tunes  were  un- 
familiar, nothing  was  gained  from  them. 
The  sermon  was  not  read  (the  best  de- 
livery suffers  somewhat  in  naturalness 
when  read),  but  the  mannerisms  of  the 
speaker  were  so  distracting  that  the 
whole  service  was  a  loss.  Such  a  service 
is  positively  harmful,  for  it  produces  dis- 
couragement and  intensifies  the  tendency 
to  shun  the  companionship  of  others. 

Later,  a  splendid  lip-reader  asked  this 
pupil  if  she  ever  attended  that  church. 
"Only  once,  and  I  never  will  again,"  was 
the  answer.  **Well,  I  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  belong  to  that  church,"  the  other 
said. 
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In  another  church,  where  the  minis- 
ter's speech  is  all  that  could  be  desired, 
the  misbehavior  of  the  choir  behind  him 
makes  the  following  of  the  service  a  labor 
requiring  intense  concentration,  instead 
of  being  the  unconscious  effort  it  should 
be.  The  constant  signaling  and  whisper- 
ing of  the  choir  must  be  annoying  to  the 
hearing,  but  when  it  means  the  loss  of  the 
whole  service  to  some  members,  surely 
the  duty  of  the  minister  is  clear. 

If  any  hard-of-hearing  people  belong 
to  your  church  and  seldom  attend,  it  may 
be  that  they  have  the  misfortune  to  be- 
long to  your  church  and  are  too  discour- 
aged to  go  there  or  anywhere  else  now. 

If  you  think  I  speak  for  a  small  per 
cent,  let  me  disabuse  your  minds  of  that 
idea.  The  desire  to  mingle  normally  with 
others  makes  many  conceal  their  defect 
as  much  as  possible — often  to  a  foolish 
extent.  One  time  a  little  girl  on  the 
street-car  said:  "Oh,  mama,  look  at  that 
man;  he's  got  a  wooden  leg."     "Hush, 
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Why,  mama. 


my  dear ;  he'll  hear  you.' 
does'nt  he  know  it?" 

Many  hard-of-hearing  people  even  al- 
low themselves  to  be  considered  stupid, 
rather  than  acknowledge  that  they  do  not 
hear.  I  am  not  defending  them ;  I  merely 
want  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
many  whom  you  do  not  know  about  who 
are  unhappy  and  need  your  help.  It  will 
keep  them  from  taking  a  morbid  attitude 
toward  life,  so  characteristic  of  the  deaf, 
if  they  obtain  this  aid  from  you  in  your 
sermons. 

To  sum  it  up,  there  are  difficulties  in 
our  way  to  understand  you,  it  is  true; 
but,  remember,  if  you  give  the  hard  of 
hearing  a  chance  to  see  what  you  say, 
they  will  understand  much,  and  anything 
that  tends  to  make  your  speech  clear  and 
pleasant  to  the  hearing  members  of  your 
congregation  will  make  it  easier  for  those 
with  impaired  hearing  to  follow  your 
thought  and  grasp  the  message  you  seek 
to  convey. 
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HORACE    MANN 

IN  THIS  number  of  The  Volta  Review 
there  will  be  found  a  short  account  of 
the  benefits  brought  by  Horace  Mann  to 
the  field  of  education. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  strongly  recommends  the  cele- 
bration of  Horace  Mann's  birthdav  in 
the  public  schools  by  exercises  such  as 
will  give  the  children  an  idea  of  what  this 
great  man  did  to  give  them  better  schools. 
Should  not  our  deaf  children,  too,  learn 
what  great  advantages  were  brought  to 
them  in  particular  by  the  eflforts  of  this 
great  benefactor?  Perhaps  many  of  our 
schools  will  use  on  May  4  modifications 
of  the  program  suggested  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  At  any  rate,  it  would  seem 
wise  to  teach  the  children,  by  this  or  some 
other  means,  what  the  efforts  of  one  man 
in  behalf  of  the  education  of  all  children 
have  done  for  our  countr}-. 

"i'm  hard  ok  hearing" 

This  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  Woman's  Home  Com- 


panion, It  is  unsigned,  and  one  wonders 
whether  the  writer  belongs  to  The  \'ol,ta 
Review  "family."  At  any  rate,  the  rest 
of  the  "family,"  even  to  the  in-laws,  w^ill 
find  the  article  well  worth  reading. 

It  is  a  great  encouragement  to  lip- 
readers  to  have  their  cause  thus  pre- 
sented by  a  magazine  of  the  ccharacter  of 
the  Woman's  Home  Companion,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  similar  articles  will  find 
their  way  into  other  large  periodicals. 

PROGRESS  at  mount  AIRY 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  growth 
and  success  of  the  Mount  Airy  School 
for  the  Deaf  is  due,  in  no  small  extent, 
to  the  policy  of  its  management  in  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  the  best  work  of  other 
schools  and  teachers. 

In  reading  the  Mount  Airy  World,  we 
have  recently  been  impressed  with  the 
evident  desire  of  the  principal  to  have 
his  faculty  know  what  is  being  done  else- 
where. We  observe,  among  other  things, 
that,  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Crouter.  Mr. 
Alvin  E.  Pope,  of  the  New  Jersey  School, 
has  addressed  the  Mount  Airv  facultv  on 
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the  importance  of  correlating  the  lan- 
gtiage-work  of  shop  and  class-room ;  Mr. 
Ignatius  Bjorlee,  of  the  Maryland  School, 
has  told  of  the  excellent  results  of  mili- 
tary training  for  deaf  boys,  as  he  has 
seen  it  in  his  own  and  other  schools ;  and 
Dr.  E.  L.  La  Crosse,  of  the  Wright  Oral 
School,  has  spoken  of  the  possibilities  of 
careful  and  thorough  auricular  training 
and  the  large  number  of  deaf  children  to 
whom  it  would  be  beneficial. 

In  addition  to  these  occasional  speakers, 
the  Mount  Airy  faculty  has  had  the  ben- 
efit of  a  series  of  lectures  by  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Martin,  supervisor  of  speech  cor- 
rection in  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
City. 

All  this  cannot  fail  to  be  very  helpful 
to  the  school,  either  in  helping  it  to  adapt 
itself  to  new  methods  or  in  more  firmly 
establishing  itself  in  the  old  ones. 

A  recent  undertaking  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  school  and  to  the  education 
of  the  deaf  was  reported  in  detail  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  American  Annals  of 
the  Deaf,  A  careful  canvass  was  made 
"of  all  pupils  who  had  been  in  school 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  of  super- 
intendents and  principals  of  residential 
and  day  schools  in  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  secure  facts  and  suggestions  that 
would  be  helpful  in  improving  conditions 
in  the  industrial  department." 

The  results  of  the  canvass  are  most  in- 
teresting and  will,  without  doubt,  enable 
the  authorities  of  schools  to  determine 
more  easily  and  wisely  what  trades  shall 
be  taught. 

A  noteworthy  part  of  the  report  is  as 
follows : 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  the  decided 
unanimity  in  which  pupils  make  reply 
regarding  the  value  they  place  upon 
speech  in  connection  with  their  daily 
duties.  Out  of  258  replies  received,  232 
state  their  speech  and  lip-reading  have 
aided  them  in  their  daily  tasks  ^  7  report 
that  they  receive  little  benefit,  while  19 
state  their  speech  and  lip-reading  have 
been  of  no  practical  benefit  to  them. 
These  replies  are  most  suggestive  and 
place  the  value  of  speech  and  lip-reading 
to  our  pupils  after  school  life  has  ended 
beyond  all  question. 

"Their  use  of  speech  in  addressing 
strangers  is  also  very  suggestive:  198  out 


of  258  state  they  use  speech  in  addressing 
strangers.  This  means  that  75  per  cent 
are  able  to  converse  with  strangers  by 
means  of  speech — a  most  encouraging  re- 
sult. In  regard  to  the  value  our  graduates 
place  upon  education,  their  replies  are 
practically  unanimous;  242  out  of  252 
make  a  very  positive  reply  on  this  point. 
"Among  the  trades  suggested  by  the 
boys  as  worthy  of  introduction,  linotype 
work,  plumbing,  machine-work,  and  agri- 
culture are  given  the  preference ;  the  girls 
favor  typewriting  and  more  intensive 
training  in  cooking  and  dressmaking." 

EDUCATING  THE  NATION 

Two  recent  occurrences  in  the  city  of 
St.  Augustine,  Florida,  have  given  the 
Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  opportunities  to  bring  sharply  to 
the  attention  of  the  country  at  large  the 
needs  of  deaf  and  blind  children  and  the 
gratifying  results  to  be  obtained  by  giving 
them  a  good  education. 

The  first  event  was  the  visit  of  Presi- 
dent-elect Harding  to  the  school.  In  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  from  Dr.  A.  H. 
Walker,  Mr.  Harding  inspected  the 
school,  saw  some  of  its  work,  and  made  a 
little  talk  to  the  children.  This  fact, 
heralded  throughout  the  United  States, 
could  not  but  stir  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic in  the  education  of  these  little  citizens. 

The  second  event  should  prove  still 
more  productive  of  aroused  enthusiasm 
in  behalf  of  this  work.  It  was  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Editorial  Associa- 
tion March  10  to  12.  The  convention  of 
the  Association  was  an  unusually  large- 
one,  and  was  attended  by  editors  from 
37  States.  We  quote  from  an  account 
written  by  one  of  them. 

"The  one  event  of  the  four-day  pro- 
gram that  probably  will  live  longest  in  the 
memories  of  the  visiting  writers  was  the 
entertainment  at  the  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind  last  night,  planned  by 
President  A.  H.  Walker,  of  that  institu- 
tion, to  give  the  visitors  an  insight  into 
the  methods  used  in  educating  the  af- 
flicted and  developing  the  bright  little 
minds  which  are  handicapped  through  the 
absence  of  an  important  sense.  There 
were  few  dry  eyes  at  certain  stages  of  the 
exercises,   and   before   the  evening   was 
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finished  the  serious  interest  of  the  editors 
was  reflected  in  questions  asked  and  spon- 
taneous outbursts  of  eloquence  from  the 
floor  from  men  who  pledged  their  future 
editorial  efforts  to  the  support  of  such 
institutions  in  the  various  States  of  the 
nation." 

WERE   YOU   "stung"?   THEN    HELP 
EXPOSE  THE  "stinger" 

The  Volta  Bureau  is  planning  an  ex- 
hibit of  useless  appliances  to  aid  (  ?)  the 
hearing.  Nearly  all  hard-of-hearing  per- 
sons have,  at  one  time  or  another,  tried 
some  device  advertised  in  glowing  terms 
as  a  "sure  means  of  restoring  normal 


hearing;  harmless,  invisible,"  etc.,  etc. 
Have  you,  as  a  souvenir  of  gullibility  or 
desperation,  a  pair  of  Morley  "Ear- 
phones," Wilson  "Ear-drums,"  Way  or 
Leonard  devices,  or  any  other  useless  and 
harmful  "remedies"? 

If  you  have,  will  you  please  send  them 
(and  any  of  the  accompanying  literature 
ybu  may  have  kept)  to  the  Volta  Bureau 
at  once?  A  special  attempt  is  to  be  made 
to  impress  strongly  upon  the  public  the 
folly  of  spending  money  on  such  appli- 
ances, and  your  co-operation  will  be 
greatly  appreciated.  Will  you  please  send 
the  "souvenirs"  to  the  Volta  Bureau,  1601 
35th  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
not  later  than  May  15  ?    Thank  you. 


THE  SPEECH-READER'S  ALPHABET 

A  Simplified  System  of  Teaching  the  Art  of  Speech-Reading 

By  WILMER  POMEROY 


A  COSMOPOLITAN  speech-reader  said  to 
the  writer:  "Teacher  A  turns  out 
good  lip-readers,  so  does  B;  but  C  does 
not,  neither  does  D."  Then  the  eternal 
"Why  is  it  so?"  racked  our  brain.  What 
makes  a  good  lip-reading  teacher? 

We  asked  the  principal  of  a  school: 
"Which  is  the  more  important,  personality 
of  the  teacher  or  method?"  The  im- 
mediate answer  was,  "Both."  Well,  now, 
let's  see.  We  have  heard  that  both  C  and 
D  have  strong  personalities.  It  appears 
that  while  the  personality  of  the  teacher 
is  a  mighty  factor  in  tuition,  and  the  com- 
bination of  this  with  an  effective  method  ; 
is  ideal,  yet  the  personality  without  the  ' 
method  would  largely  beat  the  air  and  ac- 
complish but  little.  Sure,  "The  method's 
the  thing." 

Then  came,  "What  is  personality,  and 
what  is  method?"  We  have  personality 
as  a  teacher  by  the  grace  of  God.  Per- 
sonality is  a  heavenly  gift;  but  it  can  be 
cultivated,  and  may  be  developed  from  a 
very  inconspicuous  beginning.  When 
developed  to  the  full,  it  consists  in  the 
ability  of  the  teacher  to  become  en  rapport 
with  the  subject  in  hand,  and  to  inspire  in 
the  pupil  attention,  memory,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  learn  the  lesson.    What  a  price- 


less gift  is  this !  Although  "the  method's 
the  thing,"  yet  this  "personality"  teacher 
will  inspire  and  secure  better  results  with 
a  poor  method  than  a  mediocre  or  me- 
chanical teacher  with  a  good  method. 
However,  the  receptivity  of  the  pupil  will 
be  an  important  factor  in  the  results. 
But,  after  all,  we  sincerely  believe  "the 
method's  the  thing." 

Now,  what  is  method,  and  what  method 
is  a  prerequisite  of  good  results  in  teach- 
ing lip-reading? 

Method  is  simply  a  system  of  pro- 
cedure. Teaching  lip-reading  is,  first,  a 
matter  of  training  the  eye  to  see  and 
recognize  the  various  lip  and  jaw  move- 
ments made  in  speaking.  Then,  second, 
supplemental  to  this,  the  memory  must  be 
quickened,  so  that,  without  thought  or 
conscious  effort,  it  may  instantly  remem- 
ber the  significance  of  these  movements. 
This  is  called  subconscious  sight.  Now, 
what  is  the  best  method  to  train  this  sub- 
conscious sight? 

The  order  of  procedure  must  be  a 
gradual  and  systematic  progression  or  un- 
folding, from  the  easily  visible  through 
carefully  selected  corelated  movements. 
Thus,  unto  the  complexities  of  the  in- 
visibles— ^like  k  and  g. 
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In  his  studies  the  writer  saw  the  neces- 
sit>'  for  this,  and  later  discovered  that  it 
is  the  crying  need  of  the  speech-reading 
world.  The  reader  will  recall  the  Mc- 
Kerral  sentences  which  appeared  in  The 
VoLTA  Review  in  1918  and  1919.  They 
were  ideal.  The  teacher  will  put  cour- 
age into  the  heart  of  every  pupil  by  al- 
ways proceeding  from  what  he  knows  to 
somethii^  related  to  it,  though,  of  course, 
a  little  different. 

Furthermore,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  take  with  us,  and  hold  fast  to,  all 
that  we  have  gained.  Therefore  it  be- 
hooves us  not  to  advance  too  fast.  We 
fear  that  very  much  of  the  teaching  and 
studying  of  lip-reading  is  like  the  little 
girl  with  her  tables.  She  was  asked  to 
repeat  the  table  of  dry  measure.  She 
said:  "Oh,  that's  what  they  teach  the 
kids.  I  forgot  that  long  ago."  But  we 
must  not  forget.  We  must  take  the  neces- 
sary time  to  repeat,  and  repeat,  and  re- 
peat, until  the  eye  cannot  forget. 

There  are  40  different  characters,  or 
letters,  in  our  speech — 25  consonants  and 
15  vowels  and  diphthongs.  These  con- 
stitute the  speech-reader's  "alphabet." 
(Beside  these  40,  there  are  28  other  pre- 
fixes and  15  suffixes,  which  the  eye  must 
be  taught  to  recognize;  but  we  will  not 
speak  of  these  now.) 

The  popular  or  usual  method  of  teach- 
ing these  40  movements  is  to  give  "one 
here,  one  there,  and  then  one  over  yon- 
der," but  with  no  connection  between 
them  shown,  beyond  contrasting  a  few 
words.  When  this  formidable  number  of 
movements — these  40 — ^are  systematically 
classified  into  groups  of  similar  move- 
ments, the  "alphabet"  becomes  surpris- 
ingly simple.  We  find  that  there  are  but 
three  kinds  of  vowel  movements  and 
only  eight  kinds  of  consonant  movements. 
These  1 1  embrace  the  whole  40. 

The  speech-reader's  alphabet  is  a  Sim- 
plified System  of  teaching  lip-reading, 
based  on  the  "alphabet"  above  described. 
This  "alphabet"  is  a  steel  framework,  as 
it  were,  about  which  the  superstructure 
of  speech-reading  is  erected.  It  is  made 
the  basis  of  each  of  the  40  lessons  in  the 
book.  A  systematic  review  is  embodied 
in  each  lesson.  This  keeps  the  early  and 
fundamental  things  constantly  before  the 
mind. 


As  you  know,  it  is  well  to  tell  a  story 
containing  words  just  studied.  To  this 
end,  the  chief  or  new  or  difficult  words  of 
the  story  of  the  lesson  are  embodied  in 
the  lesson  itself,  both  in  a  contrasting 
drill  on  words  and  in  sentences,  these,  of 
course  being  entirely  foreign  to  the  story 
to  be  told. 

Each  lesson  contains  words  founded  on 
the  entire  15  vowels  and  diphthongs. 
These  afford  abundant  material  for  drill 
in  vowel  contrasts — a  most  necessary 
thing.  Then  these  words  are  embraced 
in  sentences,  often  with  two  or  three  of 
them  in  one  sentence. 

A  complete  knowledge  of  the  corela- 
tionship  of  letters — in  their  movements — 
is  a  wondrous  help.     For  instance:  The 
pouting  movements  are  a  subject  for  end- 
less study,  for  a  tiny  pouting  movement 
may   indicate   any   one   of    11    different 
letters  —  seven     consonants     and     four 
vowels.    The  letter  r  is  the  most  frequent 
of  the  pouters,  and  to  show  its  inviolabil- 
ity   in    requiring   a    pouting   movement, 
wherever  it  may  occur  (except  at  the  end 
of  a  word),  we  have  grouped  in  the  les- 
son,  "i?   in  the  middle  of   words,"   br, 
(pr),  cr,  dr,  fr,  gr,  shr,  str,  tr,  and  thr,  as 
prefixes  of  words.     These,  through  the 
15  vowels,  afford  the  teacher  (and  pupil) 
abundant  material   for  much  study  and 
for  many  reviews  in  the  matter  of  pout- 
ing the  lips. 

A  chief  (and  strong)  feature  of  the 
Simplified  System  is  the  syllable  drills 
through  the  vowels,  with  the  37  prefixes. 
These  generally  are  not  embraced  in  the 
lessons,  except  the  diphthongs,  with  a 
few  prefixes,  but  are  grouped  together, 
that  the  teacher  may  easily  find  just  what 
he  may  need  for  any  occasion. 

Another  special  thing :  We  have  learned 
by  the  testimony  of  others,  by  observa- 
tion, and  by  experience  that  a  most  neces- 
sary adjunct  toward  reading  the  lips  is  to 
have  a  picture  in  your  mind  of  your  own 
lips,  mentally  seeing  the  movements  you 
are  making  while  talking.  This  insures 
your  own  accurate  enunciation,  but  it 
especially  helps  you  to  recognize  the 
movements  on  other  lips,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  it  renders  your  speech  very  legible 
to  the  readers  thereof.  This  we  have 
made  a  vital  part  "of  the  Simplified  Sys- 
tem, explaining  all  these  things  in  great 
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detail.  Our  book  is  really  a  normal 
edition,  for  we  give  copious  and  precise 
instructions  to  the  teacher,  that  he  may 
know  exactly  how  to  get  the  greatest 
good  and  quickest  results  from  the  use 
of  the  Simplified  System  of  teaching  the 
art  of  lip-reading.  These  instructions 
will,  of  course,  afford  just  the  help  that 
the  self-taught  student  of  lip-reading  will 
need. 

These  things,  we  feel  assured,  will  be 
of  great  value  to  the  earnest  student  and 


to  the  prc^essive  teacher  of  lip-reading, 
and  we  freely  send  them  forth. 

The  reader  may  wish  to  know  the  effect 
of  pursuing  these  studies.  W'e  will  say 
that  two  teachers  have  been  giving  these 
lessons  a  try-out,  and  the  results  are 
somewhat  astonishing;  so  much  so  that 
it  is  proposed  starting  a  school  in  Phila- 
delphia al  a  popular  price,  so  that  all  deaf 
persons  may  be  afforded  opportunity  to 
study  and  quickly  acquire  the  art  of  read- 
ing the  lips. 


THE  LABORATORY  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PHONETICS 
AT  HAMBURG 

By  E.  W.  SCRIPTURE.  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.' 

FOR  SEVEKAL  decades  various  men  have 
been  making  experimental  researches 
on  speech.  The  work  of  Helmholt^  and 
Hermann,  among  many  others,  is  well 
known.  It  was  not,  however,  till  about 
twenty  years  ago  that  a  definite  and  inde- 
pendent science  of  experimental  phonetics 
can  be  said  to  have  been  established.  This 
was  the  work  of  the  Abbe  Rousselot.  It 
was  about  1897,  I  think,  that  I  went  to 
work  with  him  for  a  while.  He  was  a 
dear,  kind-hearted  French  priest,  teach- 
ing at  the  Hospice  de  Saint  Sulpice.  Al- 
though the  Catholics  were  in  great  dis- 
favor with  the  French  Government,  his 
work  on  speech  was  so  eminent  that  he 
was  appointed  to  be  director  of  a  newly 
established  laboratory  of  experimental 
phonetics  at  the  College  de  France.  This 
was  the  first  of  the  kind.  Pupils  came 
to  him  from  all  lands.  An  American. 
Josselyn,  produced  a  splendid  thesis  on 
Itahan  sounds  under  his  direction.  An- 
other of   his  pupils,  Calzia,   is  now  the 

leading  experimental  phonetician  of  Ger-  

many. 

Various  institutions  began  to  develop 
the  new  science.  As  far  back  as  1899  I 
set  aside  one  portion  of  the  psychological 
laboratory  at  Yale  Universi^  to  be  used 
for  experimental  phonetics.    Later  a  por- 

"  Dr.  Scripiiire  has  recently  been  appointed 
to  lecture  at  the  University  of  Hamburg  on 
•English     Philology    and    Experimental    Pho- 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE   PHON-ETIC  LABOItATOHV 

tion  of  the  psychological  laboratory-  at 
Leipzig,  under  Professor  Wundt,  was 
given  over  to  the  science. 

A  distinguished  professor  of  English. 
Wilhelm  Victor,  in  Marburg  interested 
himself  in  the  new  science  and  invited 
foreign  professors  to  lecture  at  the  uni- 
versity.    The  Abbe   Rousselot   was  the 
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first ;  I  had  the  honor  of  following  htm. 
Somewhat  later  Professor  Victor  estab- 
lished a  phonetic  cabinet  and  gave  the 
care  of  it  to  Dr.  Calzia. 

In  1908  Professor  Meinhof  was  called 
from  Berlin  to  Hamburg  for  the  chair  of 
African  languages.  In  Berlin  he  had  had 
the  opportunity  of  working  with  Professor 
Gutzmann,  the  eminent  experimental 
phonetician.  He  was  so  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  the  new  science  that  he 
accepted  the  call  to  Hamburg  only  on  the 
condition  that  a  phonetic  laboratory 
should  be  established.  It  was  through 
his  influence  and  his  far-sightedness  that 
Hamburg  now  possesses  the  finest  pho- 
netic laboratory  of  the  world.  Dr.  Calzia 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it  in 
1910.  In  three  years  the  laboratory  grew 
from  one  room  to  an  entire  building,  with 
a.  costly  equipment. 

The  Hamburg  laboratory  has  an  inde- 
pendent building  in  the  Jungiusstrasse, 
near  the  Botanical  Garden,  in  a  quiet 
region,  although  near  the  center  of  the 
city.  It  has  four  stories,  with  23  rooms, 
of  which  16  are  used  for  scientific  work. 


The  basement  is  devoted  to  X-ray  work 
and  phott^raphy.  The  main  floor  is  used 
chiefly  for  instruction.  The  upper  floors 
are  for  scientific  work.  Several  assistants 
and  three  mechanicians  are  engaged. 

The  laboratory  enjoys  a  very  remark- 
able advantage.  The  Hamburg  Scientific 
Foundation  has  dedicated  a  considerable 
sum  to  the  permanent  endowment  of  Vox. 
an  international  journal  of  experimental 
phonetics,  which  is  to  follow  the  same  ob- 
jects as  the  laboratory.  The  editors  are 
Professor  Gutzmann,  of  Berlin,  and  Pro- 
fessor Calzia.  Vox  publishes  not  only 
the  many  researches  from  various  labora- 
tories, but  also  articles  devoted  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf,  to  the  teaching  of 
languages,  to  elocution,  to  speech  defects, 
to  voice  training,  etc.  It  exhibits  a  com- 
bination of  German  scientific  thorough- 
ness and  American  practicalness. 


In  a  way,  the  laboratory  has  had  a 
curious  history.  It  was  founded  by  the 
HambuE^  Seminary  for  Colonial  Lan- 
guages. With  typical  German  far-sight- 
edness, it  was  understood  that  eflficient 
administration  of  the  colonies  required 
not  only  a  book  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages, but  also  a  proper  pronunciation. 
It  was  seen  that  proper  use  of  a  language 
could  be  attained  only  after  scientific  re- 
search has  established  exactly  what  the 
facts  were.  Researches  were  made  not 
only  on  the  nature  of  speech  and  speech 
sounds  in  general,  but  also  on  the  various 
languages  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Money 
and  work  were  not  spared  in  doing  the 
job  in  the  best  way.  After  the  war  Ger- 
many had  no  more  colonies  and  tittle  or 
no  Asiatic  trade.  Was  the  laboratory  to 
disappear? 
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A  strange  thing  now  happened.  Ham- 
burg had  long  wished  to  have  a  university 
of  its  own.  This  had  been  opposed  by 
tne  ruling  forces  of  the  city,  which  com- 
prised the  bankers  and  great  business 
men.  They  said  that  Germany  already 
liad  universities  enough.  The  revolution 
took  place  and  the  Socialists  came  into 
power  in  Hamburg.  One  of  the  first 
tilings  they  did  was  to  establish  the  uni- 
versity. The  phonetic  laboratory  was 
taken  over  as  a  part  of  it  and  supported 
as  liberally  as  ever.  If  we  register  this 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  university  and 
of  science  as  one  of  the  good  fruits  of 
socialism,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  fact 
that  the  professor  receives  less  pay  than 
the  mechanician  he  employs?  Whether 
the  reader  will  consider  this  in  favor  of 
or  against  socialism  will  depend  on  the 
point  of  view. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  of  the  man 
at  the  head  of  the  laboratory.  G.  Pancon- 
celli  Calzia  was  bom  in  Rome  of  pure 
Italian  race.  Coming  to  Germany  in 
order  to  learn  the  language,  he  was  at- 
tracted to  phonetics  by  a  lecture  held  at 
Cassel  by  Professor  Paul  Passy,  the  dis- 
tinguished phonetician  of  Paris.    He  then 


worked  for  a  while  with  Professor  Vic- 
tor. For  two  years  he  worked  with 
Rousselot  in  Paris  and  obtained  his  doc- 
tor's degree  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1904.  In 
1906  he  was  appointed  on  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Marburg.  In  1910  he 
went  to  Hamburg.  Professor  Calzia  is 
American  rather  than  European  in  his 
mental  make-up.  His  father  sent  him  to 
an  academy  to  make  a  forester  of  him. 
In  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure 
that  reminds  one  of  the  American  pio- 
neers, he  threw  up  such  a  limited  occupa- 
tion and  fought  his  way  through  the  study 
of  languages,  laryngology,  and  psychol- 
ogy till  he  has  become  a  professor  of  ex- 
perimental phonetics.* 

As  this  is  the  only  place  in  the  world 
where  systematic  training  in  experi- 
mental phonetics  can  be  obtained,  it  might 
be  asked  if  American  students  would  be 
welcome.  The  question  has  not  been 
raised  officially,  but  I  know  that  Pro- 
fessor Calzia  is  most  sympathetic.  I  feel 
sure  that  not  only  his  courses  and  my 
own,  but  also  the  other  courses  at  the 
university  will  be  open  to  Americans. 

*  A  photograph  of  Professor  Calzia  appears 
in  The  Volta  Review  for  February,  192 1. 


SOME  LIGHT  ON  THE  SOFT  PALATE 

By  WILFRID  PERRETT  (London)  * 


THE  BACK  of  the  mouth  has  been  much 
neglected  by  phoneticians.  I  know 
of  no  book  that  describes  or  illustrates 
the  varying  shapes  of  what  anatomists 
call  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  the  chan- 
nel through  which  the  breath,  whether 
intonated  or  unintonated,  must  pass  on 
its  way  from  the  larynx  into  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth,  which  is  the  chief  resonator 
in  speech  and  song.  Next  to  the  glottis, 
this  channel  is  the  most  important  pas- 
sage which  the  breath  has  to  traverse  in 
phonation.  But  while  the  glottal  lips  can- 
not be  seen  without  a  lar>^ngoscope,  and 
even  then  their  movements,  when  the 
voice  is  sounding,  are  too  rapid  to  be 
perceived  by  the  unassisted  eye,  and  re- 

♦Author  of  Some  Questions  of  Phonetic 
Theory,  19 16,  19 19;  Peetickay:  An  Essay  to- 
ward the  Abolition  of  Spelling,  1920. 
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FIG.  I 

quire  to  be  virtually  slowed  down  by 
means  of  the  stroboscope,  no  apparatus 
is  needed  in  order  to  observe  the  move- 
ments of  the  soft  palate  and  the  con- 
nected parts,  except  a  looking-glass.  With 
the  back  to  a  good  light  and  the  tongue  in 
position  for  the  vowel  in  far,  the  student 
is  able  to  observ^e  at  leisure. 
Figs.  I  and  2  show  two  extreme  posi- 
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FIG.  2 


tions  of  the  uvula  and  of  the  twin  folds 
of  membrane-enveloping  muscle  which 
are  called  the  back  pillars  of  the  fauces 
(arcus  palato-pharyngeus).  The  pillars 
of  the  front  arch  (arcus  palato-glossus) 
are  far  less  mobile. 

Fig.  I  is  the  yaTvn  position.  This  po- 
sition, when  known,  may  readily  be  as- 
sumed at  will.  We  see  that  the  soft 
palate  (velum)  has  been  drawn  up  and 
back  by  the  muscles  behind  it,  which  per- 
form this  duty,  as  far  as  it  will  go  volun- 
tarily. The  uvula  has  been  retracted  by 
its  special  muscle  (the  azygos  uvulae) 
imtil  it  seems  on  the  point  of  disappearing 
altogether. 

Sometimes  we  are  constrained  to  yawn 
in  company,  and  then  politeness  requires 
us  not  onlv  to  conceal  the  distorted  fea- 
tures,  but  also  to  make  no  sound.  The 
yawn  has  to  be  "stifled."  In  a  yawn 
there  is  an  unusually  deep  inspiration, 
and  consequently  there  is  an  unusually 
large  volume  of  air  to  be  exhaled  im- 
mediately afterwards.  Now,  how  do  we 
contrive  in  yawning  to  send  a  rapid 
stream  of  breath  out  through  the  mouth 
without  making  any  sound,  whereas  if 
by  reason  of  some  nasal  obstruction  a 
person  is  obliged  to  breathe  out  through 
the  mouth,  that  person  makes  a  disagree- 
able noise  and  is  apparently  unable  to 
breathe  quietly  ? 

The  explanation  is  found  in  comparing 
Fig.  I  with  Fig.  2,  which  shows  the  po- 
sition of  the  soft  palate,  etc.,  in  an  in- 
tensified whisper.  It  is  the  position  as- 
sumed when  one  breathes  "warm"  audi- 
bly— for  example,  on  a  frosted  window- 
pane.  It  will  be  remembered  how  the 
Faun  in  the  fable  grew  mistrustful  of  his 
host,  the  Man,  on  discovering  that  the 
latter  was  able  to  breathe  hot  and  cold  out 
of  the  same  mouth.  The  rapidity  of  the 
current  may  be  gauged  by  wetting  the 
back  of  the  hand  and  breathing  hot  and 


cold  thereon;  and  it  will  be  foimd  that  a 
very  small  pressure  of  breath  through  the 
isthmus  of  the  fauces  shaped  as  in  Fig  2 
sufiices  to  make  an  audible  whispered 
vowel.  In  this  configuration  the  soft 
palate  has  been  let  down  and  forward, 
and  the  twin  membranes  of  the  back  arch 
are  drawn  out  like  a  pair  of  curtains  to- 
ward the  pendulous  uvula.  It  seems  to 
be  a  minute  rustling  of  these  curtains 
which  sets  up  the  aerial  disturbance  and 
produces  the  soimd  in  the  mouth- 
resonator.  A  stronger  current  of  breath 
forced  through  the  same  aperture  causes 
a  harsh,  unpleasant  noise  of  hawking. 
But  in  Fig.  i  the  aperture  is  large,  and 
the  curtains  are  drawn  right  back,  almost 
flush  with  the  walls  of  the  pharynx,  so 
that  they  present  no  obstacle  to  the  air 
current.  The  yawn  position  of  the  soft 
palate  produces,  in  fact,  less  sound  than 
if  the  same  quantity  of  breath  be  ex- 
haled in  the  same  time  entirely  through 
the  nose,  as  in  normal  respiration.  Even 
an  attempt  at  an  aspirate,  h,  makes  a  very 
weak  sound.  But  here  the  experimenter 
must  guard  against  the  tendency  to  pro- 
duce a  sound  similar  to  h  by  substitution. 
The  statement  is  often  repeated  that  h 
is  formed  in  the  larynx.  Some  years  ago 
a  very  able  Continental  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish asked  me  to  criticise  his  pronuncia- 
tion. I  found  no  great  fault,  except  that 
his  h  seemed  too  labored,  as  though 
formed  with  some  constriction  in  the 
larynx.  "But,"  he  replied,  "it  is  formed 
in  the  larynx;  I  can  feel  it  there."  The 
rejoinder  was,  "You  have  been  misled  by 
faulty  theory.  If  you  feel  voiceless  h  in 
the  larynx,  that  is  a  proof  that  for  the  h 
of  English  you  are  substituting  the  H 
or  Arabic,  which  becomes  a  wheeze  if 
prolonged."  The  error  may  be  traced  to 
works  on  phonetics  in  which  the  glottis 
is  given  the  triangular  form  found  in  the 
dead  subject,  instead  of  the  approxi- 
mately circular  form  which  it  actually 
has  in  free  respiration.  It  would  be  as 
reasonable  and  as  fallacious  to  infer  that 
we  sleep  with  our  eyes  open  because  the 
eyelids  are  open  in  death.  The  simple 
experiments  here  described  support  the 
view  of  A.  J.  Ellis,  that  in  the  production 
of  h  the  glottis  is  wide  open,  allowing  the 
column  of  air  to  pass  freely.  The  com- 
pression  which  causes  the  sound   takes 
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place  wherever  the  configuration  is  nar- 
rowest ;  and  this,  in  the  case  of  ha,  haw, 
ho,  is  evidently  at  the  isthmus  of  the 
fauces. 

In  Fig.  2  the  tonsils  seem  too  promi- 
nent and  the  uvula  appears  enlarged.  The 
subject  may  have  been  suffering  from  a 
cold  at  the  time  when  this  drawing  was 
made. 

Fig.  3  is  something  more  than  a  curi- 
osity. In  the  search  for  some  way  of 
fixing  the  soft  palate  for  the  purposes  of 
an  experiment,  so  as  to  prevent  the  uvula 
from  coming  down  into  contact  with  the 
tongue,  the  following  thought  presented 
itself :  When  one  is  about  to  pronounce  an 
energetic  voiceless  explosive,  as  in  pa,  ta, 
or  ka,  the  air  in  the  mouth  is  in  a  state 
of  compression.  The  soft  palate  probably 
yields  to  the  pressure  and  is  driven  up  to 
its  full  extent.  If  at  such  a  moment  the 
cavities  above  the  palate  are  converted 
into  a  closed  chamber  by  compressing  the 
nostrils,  the  soft  palate  cannot  come  down 
without  creating  a  partial  vacuum,  and 
when  the  mouth  is  opened  should  be  kept 
in  position  by  atmospheric  pressure;  or, 
if  it  falls  by  its  own  weight,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  separating  from  the  wall  of 
the  pharynx  there  should  be  a  pull  that 
may  be  felt  and  a  click  that  may  be  heard. 

The  first  trial  proved  eflFective  beyond 
expectation,  and  a  hand-mirror  revealed 
the  state  of  things  shown  in  Fig  3.  The 
depression  above  the  base  of  the  uvula  in 
Fig.  I  has  now  become  a  well-marked 
groove  running  right  across  the  soft 
palate  and  continuing  along  the  sides. 

The  form  and  depth  of  this  groove 
may,  perhaps,  serve  as  a  preliminary  test 
when  adenoids  are  suspected.  A  child 
might  be  told  to  say  "ta,*'  and  then  to  re- 
peat the  same  word  more  loudly.  This 
time,  just  before  the  tongue  leaves  the 


hard  palate,  the  doctor  would  pinch  the 
child's  nose  and  be  ready  to  take  a  look  at 
the  soft  palate  when  the  mouth  opens. 

It  is  certain  that  until  I  played  this 
trick  upon  my  soft  palate  for  the  first 
time,  in  191 3.  it  never  had  been  in  such 
a  situation — never,  one  is  tempted  to  say, 
had  been  so  *'mighty  stuck  up";  yet  al- 
ready there  was  a  mechanism  at  work  to 
bring  the  velum  down  to  its  normal  po- 
sition. The  uvula  was  seen  to  be  alter- 
nately retracted  and  allowed  to  fall,  as  if 
with  the  purpose  of  working  the  veliun 
loose  from  the  wall  of  the  pharynx.  This 
reflex  in  the  azygos  muscle  has  some  phys- 
iological interest,  and  it  suggests  that 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  uvula  may  be 
to  open  the  passage  from  the  pharynx 
into  the  nose  smartly,  bringing  down  the 
soft  palate  by  its  weight,  when  allowed  to 
drop.  It  is  clear  that  in  speech  the  velum 
has  to  be  lowered  accurately  to  time, 
within  a  small  fraction  of  a  second,  and 
that  this  action  takes  place  unconsciously. 

The  velum  may  be  forcibly  released 
from  the  unwonted  constraint  of  Fig. 
3  by  a  contraction  of  the  palato-pharyn- 
geal  muscles.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
think  of  articulating  a  nasal  sound — for 
example,  an  n.  The  separation  then  en- 
sues with  an  appreciable  tug  and  a  sono- 
rous clack  or  cluck.  Alternatively,  if  the 
nostrils  are  released,  the  velum  descends 
of  its  own  accord  with  a  faint  click. 

By  closing  the  nostrils  at  any  instant 
during  the  production  of  any  speech- 
sound,  we  are  enabled  to  decide  whether 
the  passage  from  pharynx  to  nose  was  at 
that  instant  hermetically  closed  or  not. 
If  there  is  an  air-tight  closure  at  the  mo- 
ment of  compressing  the  nostrils,  the 
velum  cannot  descend  without  causing  a 
sensible  and  audible  click  of  separation. 
This  artifice  will  allow  the  experimenter 
to  solve  to  his  own  conviction  certain 
problems  of  nasality  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  inconclusive  controversy.  We 
shall  revert  to  this  test  after  considering 
Fig.  4. 

If  the  tongue  is  gently  lowered  from 
the  ng  position,  as  in  long,  to  the  ah  po- 
sition (this  vowel  to  be  artiailated  in  its 
purely  oral  form,  without  any  nasality  or 
"twang"),  it  will  sometimes  be  found  that 
the  aperture  between  mouth  and  phar\'nx 
is  completely  covered  by  a  transparent 
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film  bounded  by  the  uvula,  the  back  pil- 
lars of  the  fauces,  and  the  tongue.  The 
artist  has  endeavored  to  show  this  film  in 
Fig.  4,  by  putting  in  reflections  of  window- 
panes  on  either  side  of  the  uvula.  In  this 
film  we  have  a  marvelous  piece  of  ap- 
paratus, a  lamella  of  such  delicacy  as  no 
instrument -maker  could  hope  to  provide 
for  us.  As  long  as  the  film  remains  un- 
broken, not  a  particle  of  air  can  pass 
from  the  pharynx  into  the  mouth;  but  if 
the  area  of  the  film  is  not  much  less  than 
as  in  Fig.  4,  it  will  transmit  the  sound 
\-ibrations  of  a  full  quality  chest  note 
without  any  perceptible  alteration  of  the 
sound.  Some  little  care  and  patience  may 
be  called  for.  It  is  well  to  hold  the 
breath  (but  without  closing  the  glottis) 
while  allowing  the  film  to  form. 

While  experimenting  with  this  lamella 
I  was  exceedingly  surprised  to  find  my- 
self singing  the  vowel  ah  of  a  quality 
purely  oral.  On  various  occasions  quali- 
fied observers  have  given  their  opinion, 
and  have  failed  to  detect  any  nasality  or 
nasal  resonance  in  the  note,  which  may 
be  sustained  for  a  second  or  so,  until  the 
film  perishes ;  yet  alt  the  breath  from  the 
laryn.x  passes  out  through  the  nose. 
There  is  no  other  exit.  I  f  the  nostrils  be 
closed  at  a  given  moment,  the  film  is 
immediately  shattered. 

This  seems  paradoxical.  Most  writers 
on  phonetics,  phonology,  or  grammar  di- 
vide vowels  and  sonants  into  two  classes, 
nasal  and  oral,  and  either  imply  or  posi- 
tively assert  that  in  the  production  of  the 
latter  class  the  nose-passage  is  closed  by 
the  soft  palate.  Some,  however,  admit 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  breath 
may  pass  through  the  nose,  while  some 
teachers  of  singing  talk  much  of  "nasal 
resonance,"  and  insist  that  for  the  best 
vocal  quality  the  nose-passage  must  he 
open.    What  is  the  truth  of  it  all  ? 

In  the  present  instance  alt  the  breath 
passes  through  the  nose,  and  the  vowel  is 
not  nasal. 


The  test  of  the  velar-pharyngeal  click 
above  described  gives,  in  my  own  case,  the 
following  results :  At  conversational 
pitches  of  my  speaking  voice  the  vowels  in 
fat,  far,  fall— 4.  e.,  those  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  ah — are  forms  without  a  complete 
closure  of  the  nasal  passage.  Between 
bal  and  bet  on  the  one  side,  and  between 
morning  and  more  on  the  other,  there  is 
an  undecided  region,  in  which  there  may 
be  a  chck  or  there  may  not.  This  result, 
expressed  by  means  of  the  "peetic"  no- 
tation of  vowel  quality,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
5.  For  any  oral  vowel,  tense  or  lax, 
falhng  within  the  limits  of  quality  de- 
noted in  group  (!)  the  soft  palate  forms 
an  air-tight  closure  with  the  wall  of  the 
pHarjiix,  but  with  the  vowels  of  group 
(ii)  this  is  not  the  case.  With  higher 
notes,  at  or  above  middle  C,  the  passage 
is  generally  closed,  no  matter  what  oral 
vowel  may  be  sung.  This  may,  perhaps. 
be  accounted  for  by  the  increasing  gen- 
eral tension  toward  the  top  of  the  chest 
register.  I  find  it  impossible  to  foretell 
with  such  notes  whether  there  is  going  to 
be  a  click  or  not.  Nor  does  it  make  any 
difference  whatever  in  the  quality  of  the 
vocal  note,  or  to  the  ringing  harmonics 
within  that  note,  or  to  the  quality  of  the 
vowel,  if  the  nostrils  are  compressed 
while  the  note  is  being  sung. 


ff) 


It  is  a  different  matter  if  ah  be  sung 
with  "nasal  resonance,"  by  which  singers 
imderstand,  I  think,  the  presence  in  the 
\-ocal  note  of  a  harmonic  component  in- 
tensified in  the  cavity  of  the  naso- 
jiharynx.  (An  0/1  with  nasal  resonance 
is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  a 
nasalized  ah).  The  nose-passage  is  open 
when  there  is  nasal  resonance.  This  may 
be  seen  from  the  different  shape  of  the 
soft  palate  (not  illuslrated  here),  that 
l>ari  of  it  inimedialcly  above  the  base  of 
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.the  uvula  being  convex  to  the  mouth 
rather  than  concave,  as  in  Figs,  i  and 
3,  With  vowels  remote  from  ah  1  find 
it  very  difficult  to  aim  at  nasal  reso- 
nance and  be  sure  of  not  bringing  down 
nasality.  The  perfect  vocalist  must,  it 
seems,  be  bom  as  well  as  made.  One 
essential  seems  to  "be  that  there  should  be 
plenty  of  room  and  mobility  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  fauces. 

Returning  to  the  humbler  platform  of 
every-day  speech,  we  are  now  in  a  po- 
sition to  approach  the  question  of  nasality. 
But  the  discussion  of  this  important  mat- 
ter had  better  be  reserved  for  another 
occasion.  The  mere  fact  of  air  passing 
or  not  passing  from  the  pharynx  through 
the  nose  has  little  or  no  direct  bearing  on 
nasality.  Somewhere  in  the  works  of 
Alexander  Melville  Bell  I  have  read  a  re- 
mark to  the  effect  that  nasal  vowels  are 
formed  by  a  narrowing  of  the  aperture 
between  the  soft  palate  and  the  tongue, 
but  I  have  not  the  reference.  Perhaps 
some  reader  of  The  Volta  Review 
would  be  kind  enough  to  supply  it. 

Before  dismissing  the  saliva  film  of  Fig. 
4  we  must  recover  from  any  feeling  of  sur- 
prise that  a  loudly  sung  0/1  does  not  neces- 
sarily destroy  it.  In  a  full  quality  chest 
note  the  quantity  of  air  passing  through 
the  lar^'nx  is  quite  small,  and  a  small 
opening  will  allow  it  to  pass  out  through 
the  nose.  If  a  lighted  candle  is  brought 
close  to  the  lips  when  one  is  singing  a 
loud  chest  note  of  full  quality,  the  flame 
will  hardly  flicker.  The  fuller  the  note. 
the  steadier  the  flame.  But  if  there  is 
any  hollowness  in  the  note,  the  candle 
will  flicker  violently  and  perhaps  be  blown 
out  altogether,  though  the  sound  of  the 
voice  may  be  much  less  loud.  This  is 
readily  understood.  Hollow  voice  means 
that  the  cartilage  glottis  is  open,  allowing 
much  unintonated  breath  to  escape. 

If.  again,  one  sings  ah  with  a  "breathy" 
beginning — a  gradual  beginning,  in  pho- 
netic parlance,  instead  of  a  clear  begin- 
ning— the  film  is  at  once  driven  forward 
in  the  moiith  and  broken. 

It  may  be  possible  to  find  some  means 
of  making  the  film  more  durable,  but  I 
may  as  well  confess  that  my  efforts  in 
that  direction,  with  the  glycerine  and  soap 
solution  used  for  blowing  knock-about 
soap  bubbles,   gave   no  result  he\nnd   a 


pungent  reminder  of  the  tubs  of  child- 
hood. I  do  not  recommend  taking  soap 
solution  into  the  mouth. 

Fig.  6  gives  another  totally  different 
conformation,  and  shows  that  what  the 
singer  feels  to  be  a  high  falsetto  note  is 
being  produced.  Here  the  arch  is  neither 
a  Saxon  nor  a  Norman  arch,  but  approxi- 
mates to  rectangular  form.  It  must  cer- 
tainly be  advantageous  for  deaf  persons 
to  sec  what  others  hear  as  the  pilch  of 
their  voice.  This  can  be  done  in  some 
degree,  under  instruction,  by  studying 
the  movements  at  the  back  of  the  mouth. 
With  a  deep  note  of  chest  register  the 
back  pillars  or  curtains  are  drawn  out  to- 
ward the  uvula.  As  the  pitch  of  the  voice 
rises,  they  move  farther  and  farther  back 
toward  the  sides  of  the  pharynx,  forming 
a  more  and  more  perfect  arch,  until  at 
the  top  of  chest  register  the  back  pillars 
are  almost  in  line  with  the  front  pillars; 
but  wherever  one  changes  register,  be- 
tween middle  C,  let  us  say,  and  the  fourth 
above  ( c' — /' ) ,  the  different  glottal 
mechanism  is  reflected  in  the  back  arch. 
The  strong  tension  in  the  pal ato- pharyn- 
geal muscles  being  relaxed  when  one 
changes  to  falsetto,  these  twin  membranes 
move  out  toward  the  uvula,  and  as  one 
continues  to  sing  up  the  scale  the  con- 
figuration tends  toward  that  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  *).  By  looking  at  the  back 
of  the  mouth  of  a  singer  whose  compass 
is  known,  it  is  possible,  independently  of 
the  ear.  to  tell  whether  the  note  sung  is 
of  chest  or  falsetto  register,  and  to  form  • 
an  estimate  of  its  pitch. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
foregoing  remarks  ap|)ly  only  to  the  adult 
male  voice.  In  the  case  of  children  and 
women,  where  the  chest  register  is  not 
developed,  everything  is  on  a  diflferent 
scale ;  but  a  cle\er  teacher  who  is  a  skillefl 
observer  and  draftsman   wilt  be  able  to 
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furnish  sets  of  diagrams  for  different 
classes,  with  the  help  of  which  deaf  pupils 
may  learn  to  associate  different  muscular 
sensations  in  the  larynx  with  the  cor- 
responding shapes  of  the  soft  palate  and 
the  back  pillars,  comparing  the  diagrams 
with  what  may  be  observed  in  a  hand- 
mirror.  Such  exercises  should  be  per- 
formed with  the  same  vowel  ah,  with  the 
tongue  lying  flat  in  the  mouth.  Thus 
they  may  gain  sufficient  control  over  the 
pitch  of  the  voice  to  be  able  to  converse 
with  pleasing  and  apt  intonation.  They 
will  also  learn  in  this  way  not  to  begin 
a  sentence  with  the  voice  pitched  too  low 
or  too  high. 

These  parts  do  not  photograph  well. 
The  red  wet  surfaces  under  strong  illiuni- 
nation  give  "high  lights/'  which  mislead 
the  eye.  Careful  drawings  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  characteristics  which  are  to  be 
observed. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  voice,  an  ex- 
cess of  hollowness  may  be  corrected  by 
experimenting  with  a  burning  candle 
brought  in  front  of  the  mouth.  When  a 
pupil  has  learnt  to  sustain  a  note  which 
does  not  cause  much  flickering,  he  will 
associate  his  success  with  the  requisite 
amount  of  "grip"  or  muscular  tension  in 
the  larv^nx. 

True  tonelessness  of  voice  (grating 
voice)  is  not  the  same  thing  as  hollow 
voice.  Hollowness  in  vocal  quality  is  due 
to  a  waste  of  breath  throue^h  the  open 
cartilaee  rfottis.  Grating  voice  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  voice  being  pitched  below  the 
h'mit  of  chest  register,  so  that  the  com- 
pression puffs  emitted  from  the  larynx 
bv  the  double-reed  action  of  the  glottal 
lips  are  too  infrequent  or  too  irregular  to 
fuse  into  a  smooth  sensation  of  tone. 
One  is  aware  of  the  discontinuitv.  The 
fundamental  tone  of  the  voice  is  imoer- 
fectlv  rendered  by  a  succession  of  noises. 
Oratine  voice  mav  be  met  with  in  chil- 
dren as  well  as  adults.  It  connotes  a  lack 
of  animation.  I  once  had  the  bad  luck 
to  attend  a  lecture  in  which  the  voice  of 
the  speaker  sank  down  to  grating  quality 
in  almost  every  sentence.  Tt  was  not  in- 
terestine.  One  experienced  a  vague  sense 
of  boredom  which,  translated  into  terms 
of  consciousness,  might  be  expressed 
thus:  "Oh,  verv'  well.  If  vou  don't  take 
any  interest  in  what  you  are  telling  us. 


I'm  sure  I  don't."  When  the  voice  is  al- 
lowed to  grate  in  this  way,  the  edges  of 
the  membranes  of  the  back  arch  form  two 
acute  angles  with  the  uvula. 

I  now  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  demon- 
strate the  absence  of  boredom  by  sitting 
with  the  back  to  a  window,  saying  ah 
with  the  voice  pitched  lower  than  any 
note  that  can  be  sung,  and  making  a 
sketch  of  the  soft  palate,  uvula,  etc.,  from 
their  image  in  a  mirror,  thus  adding  to 
this  article  a  supplementary  Fig.  7. 


COURSES  IN  PHONETICS 

The  series  of  courses  at  the  Phonetic  Labo- 
atory  of  the  University  of  Hamburg  during  the 
coining  summer  semester  include  the  following 
ones: 

Experimental  Phonetics,  by  Professor  Cal- 
zia. 

B^nglish  Philology  and  Experimental  Pho- 
netics, by  Professor  Scripture. 

Phonetic  Seminar  for  Students  of  Lan- 
guages, by  Professor  Calzia. 

Laboratory  Courses  in  Experimental  Pho- 
netics, by  Professor  Calzia  and  Doctors 
Heinitz  and  Hentrich. 

Introduction  to  Phonetics  for  students  of 
languages,  by  Dr.  Hentrich. 

Subjective  and  Experimental  Determination 
of  the  Melodv  of  Speech  (for  students  of  lan- 
guages), by  Dr.  Heinitz. 

Laboratory  Course  in  the  Musical  Sciences, 
by  Dr.  Heinitz. 

Special  Courses  for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf, 
by  Professor  Calzia. 

Special  Course  in  the  Application  of  Experi- 
mental Phonetics  to  the  Teaching  of  the  Deaf, 
by  Professor  Scripture. 

To  a  special  request,  Professor  Calzia  has 
arranged  that  these  courses  shall  be  open  to 
any  Americans  or  English  who  may  wish  to 
take  them.  The  special  course  by  Professor 
Scripture  will  comprise  the  work  on  graphic 
records  of  the  deaf,  the  use  of  the  strobilion, 
etc.,  as  described  in  past  issues  of  The  Volta 
Review. 

In  response  to  repeated  requests  for  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  the  methods  of  treating  the 
voices  and  speech  of  the  deaf  bv  the  methods 
of  experimental  phonetics  (see  Volta  Review 
for  igi3  and  the  current  year).  Professor 
Scripture  has  arranged  to  receive  teachers  of 
the  deaf  into  his  course  at  the  University  of 
Hamburg  during  the  summer  and  at  his  labo- 
ratory in  London  next  winter. 


Do  you  realize  the  difference  that  early  mas- 
tery of  speech-reading  will  make? 


A  good  speech-reader  is  a  source  of  joy  and 
inspiration  to  others. 


Read  the  want  ads.    There's  one  for  vou. 


NINETY-FIVE  THESES  ON  SEEING  SPEECH  FOR  THE  DEAF. 
THE  DEAFENED.  AND  THE  HARD  OF  HEARING 

By  DR.  PAUL  SCHUMANN* 
Translated  into  English  by  Louise  I.  Morgenstern 


SPEECH  is  audible  as  a  joint  order  of 
» sounds;  it  is  visible  also  as  an  order 
of  movements  with  regular  and  dis- 
tinguishable optic  pictures,  and  can  in 
its  flow  not  only  be  heard,  but,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  also  be  seen. 

2.  Seeing  speech  plays  an  important 
role  in  the  early  development  of  speech 
in  the  child. 

3.  Blind  children  learn  to  speak  more 
slowly  than  those  who  can  see.  This  is 
the  case  not  only  because  they  cannot 
observe  the  connection  of  the  word  with 
the  object  and  other  related  circum- 
stances, but  through  the  referring  and 
elucidating  motions. 

4.  In  cases  of  mutism,  there  is  most 
often  a  defect  in  vision  co-ordinating 
with  the  development  of  speech. 

5.  Seeing  speech  is  a  fixed  constituent 
part  of  the  speech  complication  of  all 
seeing  persons. 

6.  The  lack  of  this  constituent  part  in 
the  speech  of  those  born  blind  reveals 
itself  in  manifold  characteristics. 

7.  We  understand  the  speaker  better  if 
we  can  see  him  speak. 

8.  This  is,  therefore,  the  case  because 
we  can  then  observe  the  expression  in 
the  face  and  the  accompanying  motions. 

9.  We  aim  the  opera-glass  directly 
upon  the  speech  region  of  persons  speak- 
ing or  singing. 

10.  He  who  does  not  wish  to  have  his 
speech  observed  covers  up  the  speech 
region  or  speaks  intentionally  with  very 
little  movement  of  the  lips.  Both  would 
be  senseless  if  speech  were  not,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  also  visible. 

11.  With  a  subjective  impediment, 
such  as  encroaching  deafness,  every  one. 
as  experience  has  shown,  turns  without 
more  ado  to  this  manner  of  perceiving 
speech. 

12.  The  same  is  the  case  if  an  objective 

*  Director  of  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Leipsic,  Germany  (founded  by  Samuel 
Heinicke),  author  of  "Collected  Works  of 
Samuel  Heinicke." 


impediment  occurs;  in  noisy  surround- 
ings, every  one  directs  the  eye  keenly 
upon  the  mouth  of  the  speaker. 

13.  The  same  is  the  case  if  we  are  not 
able  to  follow  the  speaker  acoustically; 
the  same,  also,  if  we  do  not  entirely 
master  the  language  or  the  dialect  of  the 
speaker. 

14.  The  observation  reported  by  vari- 
ous people  that  those  speaking  in  foreign 
languages  (which  the  observer  does  not 
understand)  speak  almost  entirely  with- 
out lip  movement  rests  on  the  evidence 
that  we  grasp  composite  orders  of  move- 
ments only,  then,  in  their  articulation  if 
we  are  capable  of  executing  these  move- 
ments ourselves. 

15.  The  record  of  those  with  defects  of 
speech  shows  that  various  functions  of 
speech  are  only  then  feasible  if  the  optic 
prop — seeing  speech — was  not  set  aside. 

16.  The  therapy  of  speech  defects 
shows  that  the  exercise  of  the  function 
of  speech,  on  the  whole,  frequently  pro- 
ceeds only  from  the  optic  constituent  part 
of  speech. 

17.  Seeing  speech  is  thus  no  new  dis- 
covery, nor  even  an  invention  of  the  in- 
struction of  deaf-mutes. 

18.  Seeing  speech  (as  proficiency)  is 
only  the  augmentation  of  a  natural  man- 
ner of  speech  perception. 

19.  For  the  development  of  this  man- 
ner of  perception  the  deaf  and  dumb  are 
particularly  fitted. 

20.  This  is  not  due  to  a  physiologically 
greater  capacity  of  the  mind,  which 
might  be  taken  as  compensation  for  the 
lack  of  hearing. 

21.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  optic 
susceptibility  to  differentiation  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  increased  through  steady 
practise. 

22.  This  is  due,  moreover,  to  the  nar- 
rowing of  attention  caused  by  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  sense,  which  also  results 
in  a  condensation  of  attention.  Besides, 
the  elimination  of  secondary  impressions 
asserts  itself. 
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23.  Thus  impeding  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb  proves  the  mastery  of  speech  only 
seldom  perfectly  developed. 

24.  The  proficiency  in  seeing  speech  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  is  greater  than  the 
theory  presupposes. 

25.  Experiments  in  seeing  meaningless 
syllables  achieved  a  result  of  65  to  78  per 
cent;  with  meaningless  words  38  to  58 
per  cent;  of  words  that  have  meaning, 
an  average  of  72  per  cent  were  seen  on 
the  lips. 

26.  The  number  of  mediocre  and  poor 
pupils  in  seeing  speech  is  estimated  at 
15  to  25  per  cent.  Good  beginnings  in 
seeing  speech  do  not  increase  without 
constant  practise,  particularly  not  with 
the  deaf  and  dumb  using  signs. 

27.  In  considering  the  art  of  seeing 
speech,  one  is  not  to  start  from  the  stand- 
point of  phonetics. 

28.  One  should  not  designate  all  sounds 
that  have  the  same  place  of  articulation, 
as,  for  instance,  p  and  m,  t  and  «,  as  al- 
ways interchangeable ;  p  and  m,  t  and  n, 
at  the  end  of  a  word,  especially  at  the 
end  of  a  single  sentence,  are  plainly  dis- 
tinguishable. 

29.  The  extent  of  the  interchangeable 
sounds  differs  with  dialects.  In  some 
localities  /  and  zv  are  interchangeable,  in 
others  they  can  be  easily  distinguished 
from  each  other. 

30.  Just  as  some  sounds  are  character- 
ized as  visible  on  the  lips  in  certain  lo- 
calities, while  in  others  they  pass  as  in- 
visible. 

31.  One  cannot,  therefore,  add  to- 
gether sounds  which  various  authors 
have  designated  as  interchangeable  and 
invisible  and  thus  try  to  get  a  numerically 
established  result. 

32.  The  sound-producing  movements 
are  not  at  all  the  movements  generally 
displayed  with  a  sound  movement. 

33.  The  visibility  of  a  sound  (for  see- 
ing speech)  is  not  always  determined  by 
its  sound-producing  movements. 

34.  The  co-movements  of  neck  and 
face  muscles  in  the  articulation  of  a 
sound  become  often  their  optic  char- 
acteristics. Even  the  lack  of  a  visible 
articulation  movement  can,  in  connection 
with  the  transient  pause,  become  a  sign 
of  the  initial  sound. 

35.  Speech  can  be  seen  also  in  profile ; 


with  some  sound  movements  it  is  even 
more  effective. 

36.  One  can,  in  seeing  speech,  cover 
the  mouth  from  time  to  time  without 
making  it  impossible. 

37.  As  for  the  rest,  to  the  physiognomy 
of  single  sounds  in  seeing  speech  cannot 
be  attributed  the  frequently  assumed  im- 
portance; therefore,  the  width  of  the 
sounds  as  well  as  their  correlative  in- 
fluence do  not  impede  to  such  an  extent 
as  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

38.  The  melody  of  speech  is  not  de- 
termined in  the  optic  speech  picture. 

39.  Perceptible,  however,  is  the  rhythm 
of  speech. 

40.  Just  so  is  the  modulation  percepti- 
ble to  a  certain  extent.  Modulated 
sounds  and  syllables  reveal  themselves 
through  a  wider  opening  of  the  jaw, 
through  more  energetic  movements  of  the 
lips  and  co-movements  of  face  and  neck 
muscles,  as  well  as  through  movements 
of  body,  head,  and  hands. 

41.  The  tone  of  emotion  of  modulated 
speech  must  be  replaced  by  mimic  and 
gesture. 

42.  Vivid  mimic  and  speaking  gestures 
promote  comprehension.  Mimic  and  ges- 
tures, however,  must  not  appear  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  contents  of  the  speech. 

43.  An  optic  word  center,  which  very 
likely  is  situated  near  the  general  visual 
center,  in  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe 
of  the  brain,  must  be  assumed. 

44.  Cases  of  exception  in  the  function 
of  this  ^center  have,  to  my  knowledge, 
not  yet  been  observed. 

45.  The  possibility  of  immediate  con- 
nection between  the  visual  and  mental 
perception  in  seeing  speech  has  been 
proved. 

46.  In  general,  those  who  see  speech 
really  speak  along  in  seeing  it,  sug- 
gestively or  inwardly,  similarly  as  we 
articulate  inwardly  in  reading. 

47.  The  usual  connection  between  vis- 
ual and  mental  perception  ensues,  there- 
fore, over  the  speech- feeling  center. 

48.  One  grasps  composite  orders  of 
movements  more  easily  in  their  segrega- 
tion if  one  understands  actively  how  to 
produce  these  movements. 

49.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  de- 
velop in  the  non-speaking  at  least  imita- 
tive  vspeech.   so  as   to  give   him  an   aid 
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in  the  segregation  of  the  optic  face  pic- 
tures. 

50.  The  term  seeing  speech  is  prefer- 
able, as  it  is  more  general  and  neutral. 

51.  Reading  speech  contains  a  com- 
parison, which  not  every  one  believes  to 
be  able  to  follow. 

52.  The  designation  Sprechlesen 
(speech-reading)  suffers  from  the  same 
disadvantage  as  Ablesen  (reading  off). 
These  expressions,  moreover,  cannot  be 
conjugated.  The  term  Sprechsehen 
(speech-seeing),  is  grammatically  sub- 
ject to  the  same  limitations. 

53.  The  expressions  lip-reading,  mouth- 
reading,  etc.,  used  in  the  German  and 
other  languages,  are  circumscribing,  as 
the  place  of  action  is  not  only  mouth  or 
lips. 

54.  The  expressions  "facial  alphabet" 
or  "mouth  alphabet"  are  misleading,  as 
an  optic  alphabet  corresponding  to  the 
written  alphabet  does  not  exist. 

55.  The  term  lip-language,  which  was 
occasionally  used  for  the  optically  per- 
ceived language,  may  be  used  also  for 
spoken  language. 

56.  One  cannot  literally  compare  see- 
ing speech  with  hearing. 

57.  To  the  eye,  a  good  part  of  the 
speech  movements  are  obscure,  but  the 
ear  can  follow  every  acoustic  variation. 

58.  Yet  usually  the  hearing  of  words 
is  not,  perhaps,  a  constant  perception  of 
all  acoustic  individual  proceedings,  but 
the  aggregate  perception  of  acoustic 
speech  units  determined  by  a  dominating 
constituent  part. 

59.  We  fail  to  hear  mistakes;  we 
understand  easily  provable  incomplete 
acoustic  impressions,  such  as  the  tele- 
phone, the  gramophone,  the  talking-ma- 
chine, the  speech  of  parrots,  offer. 

60.  At  the  failure  of  the  acoustic  com- 
prehension of  words,  the  phonetic  reading 
of  word  elements  is  not  of  much  use,  if 
is  it  not  supported  by  particular  aids. 

61.  From  the  lack  of  comprehension 
of  proper  names,  from  the  lack  of  per- 
ception of  the  spoken  word  before  we 
reach  the  context,  from  the  lack  of  com- 
prehension of  early  scenes  in  spoken 
drama,  etc.,  we  can  infer  the  great  share 
of  psychic  hearing  within. 

62.  Seeing  speech  is  not  at  once  to  be 
compared  with  reading. 


63.  The  optic  constituent  parts  of  writ- 
ing are  all  observable ;  one  can,  in  case  of 
need,  at  least  bring  them  singly  to  mind. 

64.  Furthermore,  the  basis  persists ; 
one  can  find  one's  way  backward.  Capi- 
tal letters,  small  letters,  syllabication, 
punctuation,  serve  as  valuable  aids  in 
reading. 

65.  Single  constituent  parts  of  speech 
pictures  corresponding  to  the  letter  do 
not  exist ;  as  far  as  they  are  taken,  they 
are  not  all  visible;  the  separation  in 
articulative  speaking  usually  does  not 
help.  Aids  in  seeing  speech  comparable 
to  aids  in  reading  are  absent ;  instead  of 
the  persisting  basis,  we  have  a  rapidly 
gliding  order  of  movements. 

66.  The  practised  reader  does  not,  of 
course,  see  all  letters.  Reading  is  a 
recognition  of  collective  pictures,  which 
are  aggregately  determined  and  psychic- 
ally completed  through  single  dominating 
characteristics  and  the  optic  form  on  the 
whole. 

67.  This  is  evident  from  the  overlook- 
ing of  printers'  mistakes,  from  the  fluent 
reading  of  essentially  shortened  texts, 
etc.  The  importance  of  psychic  com- 
pletion in  reading  is  recognizable  from 
the  general  inobservance  of  proper  names 
in  written  text,  from  the  greater  length 
of  time  required  for  reading  when  for- 
eign quotations  are  intermingled. 

68.  With  both  normal  perceptions  of 
speech,  of  hearing  and  reading,  we  find 
also  a  perception  from  subjective  incom- 
plete aggregate  pictures ;  yea,  the  psychic 
completion  is  strong  enough  to  make  even 
objective  incomplete  aggregate  pictures 
perceptible. 

69.  They  offer  the  same  psychic  oc- 
currence as  the  third  avenue  of  speech 
perception,  seeing  speech,  which  is  usu- 
ally employed  only  as  co-operating  and 
substituting:  Synthetic  perception  from 
objective  as  well  as  subjective  incomplete 
aggregate  pictures. 

70.  To  be  sure,  the  objective  incom- 
pleteness, which  happens  with  the  other 
avenues  of  perception  only  by  exception, 
is  here  the  rule,  and  the  task  of  psychic 
completion  is  more  extensive  and  difficult. 

71.  Making  sounds  and  movements 
visible  for  the  purpose  of  imitation,  as  is 
done  in  teaching  speech,  by  allowing  the 
pupil  a   glance   into  the   widely   opened 
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mouth  of  the  teacher,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  optic  facial  pictures  of  these 
sounds  and  movements. 

J2.  Special  instruction  in  seeing  speech 
is  dispensable  with  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
if  instruction  and  intercourse  are  based 
on  speaking  and  on  seeing  speech.  In 
the  opposite  case  only  is  special  instruc- 
tion in  seeing  speech  necessary.  Special 
exercises  in  seeing  speech  are  always 
useful;  indispensable  are  occasional  ref- 
erences to  the  peculiarities  of  visible  lan- 
guage. 

73.  With  the  deaf  and  dumb,  skill  in 
seeing  speech  is  developed  according  to 
analytic-synthetic  methods  of  instruction. 
Purely  synthetic  exercises  are  used  from 
the  outset  and  prepare  for  the  later  syn- 
thesis in  seeing  speech. 

74.  Speech  instruction  serves  the  art  of 
seeing  speech  best,  if  it  is  not  practised 
on  positions,  but  if  it  starts  from  the 
syllable  or  babbling  word. 

75.  Single  sounds  offer  optically  un- 
natural  pictures. 

76.  Seeing  speech  by  synthesis  must  be 
quickly  aimed  at. 

77.  Entire  words,  orders,  names,  ex- 
pressions, phrases  must  be  seen,  even  be- 
fore they  are  mastered  in  speech. 

78.  Through  them  deaf  and  dumb 
children  recognize  that  movements  of 
speech  have  inflective  and  modulated  con- 
tents. 

79.  In  teaching  the  deafened  and  hard 
of  hearing  with  normal  speech  to  see  the 
spoken  word,  the  synthetic  method  is 
preferable  to  the  analytic. 

80.  One  can  here  also  aid  in  reaching 
back  on  analytic  exercises. 

81.  All  instruction  in  seeing  speech 
must  be  so  planned  that  it  strengthens 
the  self-confidence  and  energy  of  the 
student;  suggestion  and  autosuggestion 
must  be  put  at  its  service. 

82.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  favorable 
results  of  mirror  practise,  in  spite  of  the 
natural  self-deception ;  it  strengthens  the 
insight  into  the  possibilities  of  seeing 
speech  and  enriches  the  consciousness 
with  an  associative  effective  treasure  of 
memory  pictures. 

83.  Some  never  learn  it ;  a  few,  because 
they  persist  in  the  mechanical  and  do  not 
reach  a  comprehensive  understanding — 
they  do  not  see  the  whole  for  the  parts ; 


others,  again,  because  their  rambling  im- 
agination forms  almost  anything  from 
the  grasped  part;  they  add  too  much. 
Here  also  a  good  part  of  mechanism 
must  associate  with  the  mind. 

84.  A  certain  amount  of  consideration 
of  the  speaker  toward  the  deaf,  the  deaf- 
ened, and  the  hard  of  hearing  ought  to  be 
taken  for  granted.  Just  as  one  aids  for- 
eigners through  clearness  of  enunciation, 
and  through  the  employment  of  simple 
words,  thus  ought  one  also  to  keep  in 
mind  this  social  duty.  Exaggerated  large 
and  slow  speech  movements  harm  more 
than  they  do  good,  while  speaking  in 
broken  syllables  or  word  for  word  is 
neither  of  advantage. 

85.  Of  importance  are  the  physical 
conditions  for  the  possibility  of  seeing 
speech. 

86.  There  must  be  a  good  light  on  the 
face  of  the  speaker.  The  speech  region 
ought  not  to  be  put  into  the  shadow  by 
a  light  placed  too  high,  by  leaning  the 
upper  part  of  the  face  forward,  or  by 
leaning  the  head  too  far  back. 

87.  The  conditions  of  light  in  the  open 
differ  from  those  in  the  room.  To  see 
speech  in  the  open  should  be  particularly 
practised. 

88.  Proficiency  in  seeing  speech  is  the 
best  foundation  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  as  it  renders  possible  the 
quickest,  educationally  most  successful, 
procedure. 

89.  The  ability  to  see  speech  is  the 
only  means  of  putting  the  deaf  and  dumb 
into  communication  with  the  outside 
world.  That  the  deaf  and  dumb  should 
see  speech  fluently  from  the  lips  of  every 
speaker,  that  he  should  be  able  to  follow 
general  changing  conversation  in  the 
company  of  others,  is  not  to  be  expected. 
Seeing  speech  is  the  crutch  of  the  speech- 
crippled  deaf-mute. 

90.  The  ethical  result  of  these,  even  if 
limited,  possibilities  of  communication,  is 
to  be  rated  exceedingly  high. 

91.  The  art  of  seeing  speech  for  the 
deafened  and  hard  of  hearing  is  an  es- 
sential aid  in  social  intercourse  and 
economic  usefulness;  in  some  cases  it  is 
an  almost  perfect  substitute  for  hearing. 

92.  With  the  deafened  and  hard  of 
hearing  the  greater  mastery  of  speech 
proves  expeditious.     With   the  hard   of 
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hearing  the  remnant  of  hearing  should 
not  interfere  with  the  development  of 
the  ability  to  see  speech,  but  the  attempt 
should  be  made  to  reach  a  successful  co- 
operation of  both  senses  on  the  basis  of 
the  audi-visual  method. 

93.  The  ethical  result  of  skill  in  seeing 
speech  is  naturally  to  be  rated  even 
higher  with  the  deafened  and  hard  of 
hearing  than  with  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

94.  He  who  promises  a  perfect  sub- 
stitute for  hearing  in  seeing  speech  lies. 
He  who  himself  expects  to  find  a  perfect 
substitute  for  hearing  in  learning  to  see 
speech  fools  himself. 

95.  But,  nevertheless.  Vox  oculis  sub- 
jecta  (Speech  is  controlled  by  the  eye). 


THAT  COLUMN  "D" 


The  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  for 
January,  192 1,  among  other  illuminating 
featjires,    contains,    as    usual,    a    tabular 
statememt  of  American  schools   for  the 
deaf,  shoeing  many  items  of  general  in- 
terest.   In^is  tabular  statement  is  foimd, 
besides  the  method  of  instruction  in  use 
at  the  various  schools,  other  informative 
features,  such  as  number  of  pupils  in  at- 
tendance, specific  methods  used,  number 
of    teachers,    value    of    buildings    and 
grounds,  industries  taught,  expenditures 
for  support,  etc.    From  this  tabular  state- 
ment a  fairly  accurate  and  comparative 
digest  may  be  had  of  the  various  schools. 
From  a  cursory   study   of    facts   and 
figures  so  meticulously  compiled  by  the 
author,  one  outstanding  condition  is  re- 
vealed,  and  that   is,   that  of  the   entire 
number  of  pupils   in  attendance  at  the 
public  residential  schools  of  the  country, 
approximately    8^    per    cent    only    are 
taught  by— or,  rather,  educated  by— the 
pure  oral  method. 

On  page  36,  in  column  "D,"  we  find  only 
eight  schools  whose  pupils  are  getting 
what  we  might  define  as  the  "essence" 
of  pure  oral  instruction.  We  use  this 
word  for  want  of  a  better  term.  These 
schools  show  that  only  970  pupils  out  of 
an  entire  enrollment  of  the  country  of 
11,352  are  receiving  the  no  plus  ultra 
method  of  instruction.  Another  inex- 
plicable feature  is  the  total  absence  in  this 


column  of  pupils  from  at  least  two  of  the 
best-known  oral  schools  in  the  country. 

However,  we  are  not  criticizing.  We 
have  long  felt  in  our  school  the  injustice 
of  the  situation,  and  conditions  are  fast 
shaping  themselves  whereby  the  Florida 
School  hopes  to  make  a  small  showing  in 
column  "D"  next  year.  And  it  is  our 
purpose  to  exert  every  effort  to  see  our 
members  grow  in  this  column  from  year 
to  year. — The  Florida  School  Herald, 


AN  IMPROVED  CANADIAN  SCHOOL 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Volta  Review  : 

One  likes  to  pass  good  news  along,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  this  item  will  interest  you  and 
also  readers  of  The  Volta  Review. 

Last  September  the  Government  of  British 
Columbia  took  over  the  small  oral  day  school 
for  the  deaf  in  the  city  of  Vancouver.  B.  C. 
This  change  means  that  the  small  school  is 
rapidly  growing  into  a  large  one,  with  deaf 
pupils  from  all  portions  of  the  great  province 
^thered  in  Vancouver  for  oral  instruction. 
The  deaf  children  of  the  province  have  come 
into  their  educational  heritage  on  a  par  with 
their  hearing  brothers  and  sisters. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hayes  Lawrence,  formerlv  of 
the  Halifax  School,  a  successful  teacher  of 
wide  experience  and  tact,  has  been  appointed 
principal.  Mrs.  V.  Kent,  an  enthusiast  in  oral 
work,  and  three  other  lady  teachers  comprise 
the  present  staff. 

Already  there  are  indications  that  next  year 
the  rapidly  growing  school  will  require  more 
teachers. 

Given  intelligent  public  interest  in  the  un- 
dertaking, harmonious  conditions,  conscien- 
tious teachers,  pupils  anxious  to  learn,  and 
success  is  sure  to  follow.  The  outlook  for  the 
Government  of  British  Columbia  School  is  a 
bright  one. 

C.  R.  Frame. 


THE  VIRGINIA  SCHOOL 

The  Volta  Bureau  had  a  welcome  guest  re- 
cently m  the  person  of  Mr.  H.  M.  McMana- 
way,  Superintendent  of  the  Virginia  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  Mr.  McManaway 
had  just  been  attending  a  meeting  in  Rich- 
mond of  the  heads  of  State  institutions  and 
was  much  encouraged  over  the  prospects  for 
the  development  of  the  Virginia  School  It 
seems  probable  that  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature  provision  will  be  made 
for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  school  for 
the  bhnd,  presumably  in  some  other  city,  leav- 
ing the  entire  plant  at  Staunton  for  the  use  of 
the  school  for  the  deaf.  Such  an  arrangement 
IS  advocated  by  the  deaf,  the  blind,  their  teach- 
ers,  and  the  school  board  and  would  undoubt- 
edly be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both 
schools. 
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OUR  HAT  IS  OFF  TO  THE  VOLTA 

REVIEW 

A  number  of  the  school  papers  have  pub- 
lished comments  upon  a  recent  criticism  of 
The  Vowa  Review  and  the  latter's  reply. 

We  know  that  we  have  not  been  alone  in 
the  belief  that  Dr.  Bell  established  the  Volta 
Bureau  and  subsequently  began  publishing  his 
magazine  in  the  interests  of  pure  oralism. 
The  critic  who  takes  exception  to  the  adver- 
tisements therein  of  papers  published  in  the 
interests  of  the  deaf — our  own  school  papers, 
if  you  please — which  have  frequently  run  in  a 
vein  contrary  to  his  view  is  another  who 
thought  the  bureau  was  established  for  pure 
oral  propaganda. 

We  do  not  believe  any  one  doubts  the  abso- 
lute sincerity  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell's  in- 
terest in  the  deaf  and  we  are  glad  to  help  cor- 
rect the  impression  that  has  gained  ground 
that  he  was  narrow  in  his  views.  We  all  stand 
for  the  best  that  is  to  be  obtained,  and  if  better 
speech  is  obtainable,  we  want  it,  though  there 
never  will  be  entire  accord  as  to  the  limit  of 
success  by  this  method.  We  still  hold  to  our 
opinion  that  the  deaf  themselves  are  the  best 
able  to  measure  the  value  of  speech. — Extract 
from  an  editorial  in  "The  Kansas  Star.' 
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WHERE  THE  VOLTA  REVIEW  STANDS 

The  one  discordant  note  which  was  heard 
at  the  Mt.  Airy  Convention  and  which  for  a 
period  threatened  to  destroy  the  splendid  har- 
mony which  prevailed  at  that  gathering  has 
been  heard  again  in  an  attempt  to  criticise 
the  Editor  of  The  Volta  Review  for  permit- 
ting the  pages  of  that  publication  to  be  pol- 
luted by  an  advertisement  of  the  Silent 
Worker,  The  Editor,  Miss  Timberlake,  has 
made  a  most  charming  response  to  this  criti- 
cism, which  not  only  silences  her  critic,  but 
further  tends  to  unite  the  sentiments  of  the 
two  factions  which  are  both  striving,  each  in 
its  own  way,  to  bring  about  the  maximum 
good  to  the  greatest  number  of  individual  deaf 
children. — Editorial  in  the  "Maryland  Bulle- 
tin/' 


LITTLE  ACORNS  OF  RHYME 

The  following  attempts  at  verse-making  are 
copied  from  the  Rochester  Advocate,  the  paper 
of  the  Rochester  School  for  the  Deaf.  How 
many  hearing  boys  and  girls  could  do  better? 
—Ed. 

The  Fifth  Grade  A  and  the  Fifth  Grade  B 
are  learning  to  make  rhymes.  Of  course  they 
have  begun  in  a  very  simple  way,  but  as  "Great 
trees  from  little  acorns  grow,"  so  may  some  of 
our  little  rhymesters  grow  into  creditable  verse- 
makers.  At  any  rate  they  are  anxious  to  see 
their  first  attempts  in  print. 

r.  Rub  a  dub,  dub, 
She  fell  in  the  tub. 

2.  Ding,  dong  bell, 
I  hear  it  verv  well. 


3.  "O,  Vn  die," 
Said  the  fly. 

4.  I  can  see  the  fish. 
That  lives  in  the  dish. 

5.  To  bed,  to  bed. 
To  rest  your  head. 

6.  We  had  a  big  scare 
When  we  paid  the  car  fare. 

7.  Listen  to  the  kitchen  clock; 

I  love  to  hear  it  go  tick-tock. 

8.  Four  little  girls  sitting  in  a  row. 
Each  one  is  wearing  a  big  paper-bow. 

9.  Is  it  not  a  beautiful  sight 

To  see  one  who  is  doing  right? 

10.  I  saw  a  little  bunny, 
He  was  awfully  funny. 

A  few  davs  later  the  first  snow  storm  of  the 
season  caused  two  embryo  poets  to  burst  forth 
in  the  following  songs: 

It  was  snowing  in  the  night ; 

Now  it*s  very  deep  and  white. 

The  flakes  are  many  shapes,  you  see. 

As  the  wind  blows  them  from  the  tree. 

0  Edward  Ott. 

Lit^tle  snowflakes, 

Pretty,  soft  and  white, . 
Falling  on  the  ground 

All  through  the  night. 

In  the  early  morning — 
Poor  apples  on  the  trees — 

Hear  them  calling,  see  them 
Shivering  in  the  breeze. 

Harry  Lawes. 


NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  New  York  City  for  the  years  1918,  1919, 
and  1920  is  a  volume  full  of  interest.  Of 
especial  importance  in  our  field  are  the  re- 
ports, on  pages  85  and  93  respectively,  of  the 
Principal  and  the  Director  of  Physical  Train- 
ing of  Public  School  47  for  the  Deaf. 


"The  article  in  the  March  Volta  RE\aEW, 
The  Diary  of  a  Deaf  Child's  Mother,*  is  by 
far  the  most  useful  thing  I've  seen.  The  be- 
ginning is  almost  an  exact  story  of  our  own 
case." — From  the  Mother  of  a  Deaf  Child. 


ERADICATING  SPEECH  ERRORS 

The  newly  awakened  interest  in  speech  cor- 
rection throughout  the  country  is  reflected  in 
an  article  with  the  above  title  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  Eng- 
lish. The  writer,  Olive  N.  Bear,  endorses  the 
opinion  of  Charles  M.  Newcomb,  of  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  who  says:  "A  course  in 
speech  education  should  not  be  a  lone  star  on 
the  skirts  of  the  universe,  but  the  central  sun 
of  the  whole  solar  system." 
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NOTED  TEACHER  OF  DEAF  PASSES 

AWAY 

Miss  Rebecca  E.  Sparrow,  distinguished 
teacher  of  the  deaf,  passed  away  at  her  home 
in  Waltham,  Mass.,  April  4,  followtng  an  ill- 
ness of  several  months. 

Miss  Sparrow  was  for  38  years  one  of  the 
most  valued  teachers  of  speech  and  lip-reading 
in  this  country.  She  began  her  professional 
career,  in  1882,  at  the  Clarke  School,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  where  she  taught  until  1894.  From 
there  she  went  to  the  Rhode  Island  Oral  School, 
remaining  there  three  years.  From  1897  to 
1900  she  was  connected  with  the  Colorado 
School,  coming  to  the  Rochester  School  for 
the  Deaf,  No.  154S  St.  Paul  Street,  in  the  fall 
of  1900.  She  taught  speech  and  lip-reading 
to  the  most  advanced  classes  in  this  school, 
and  the  results  she  achieved  bespeak  her  ex- 
traordinary ability  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf. 

Miss  Sparrow  was  well  known  in  the  pro- 
fession as  the  author  of  "Stories  and  Rhymes 
in  Melville  Bell  Symbols,"  a  book  which  has 
been  of  valuable  aid  to  teachers  of  the  deaf  in 
the  development  of  correct  speech. 

In  the  fall  of  1920  Miss  Sparrow,  after  20 
years*  service  in  the  Rochester  School,  was 
obliged  to  resign  because  of  ill  health  and  since 
that  time  she  has  been  at  her  home  in 
Waltham. 

Her  loss  to  the  teaching  profession  is  con- 
sidered inestimable  and  the  Rochester  School 
mourns  the  passing  of  a  most  able  educator,  a 
loyal  co-worker,  a  staunch  and  affectionate 
iT\end.--Roch€Ster  {N.  K.)  Democrat  ami 
Chromclc. 


SOLDIERS  WITH  SPEECH  DEFECTS 

An  interesting  account  of  what  our  gov- 
ernment is  doing  for  soldiers  who  have  ac- 
quired speech  defects  while  in  service  appears 
in  the  February  issue  of  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Speech  Education,  It  is  written  by 
Estelle  M.  Raymond,  Hospital  Psychologist, 
U.  S.. Public  Health  Service  Hospital  No.  37, 
and  contains  a  strong  plea  for  early  corrective 
speech-work  in  the  public  schools  and  the  re- 
education of  neurotic  children. 


WORK     FOR     HARD-OF-HEARING 

SCHOOL     CHILDREN, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

A  splendid  demonstration  of  the  value  of 
lip-reading  to  the  hard-of-hearing  child  in  the 
public  schools  was  given  on  March  r6  in  Pub- 
lic School  36,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Before  an 
appreciative  audience.  Miss  Alice  Howe,  the 
teacher,  proved  by  means  of  syllable  drill, 
sentences,  and  stories  that  the  child  whose 
hearing  was  below  normal  could  be  so  much 
helped  by  lessons  in  lip-reading  that  he  could 
follow  the  work  of  his  classes  with  almost  the 
same  degree  of  ease  as  his  more  fortunate 
schoolmates. 

Dr.   Franklin    W.    Bock,   in   charge  of   the 


otological  work  in  the  schools  of  Rochester, 
has  been  from  the  first  an  active  promoter  of 
the  lip-reading  instruction.  He  addressed  the 
audience  on  the  care  of  children's  ears  and  the 
disastrous  effects  that  frequently  follow  a  neg- 
lected cold  or  earache.  "When  a  child  has 
earache,"  he  said,  "never  temporize^  Take 
him  to  some  one  who  understands  his  busi- 
ness. A  case  of  earache  may  in  a  few  hours 
develop  into  an  abcess." 

For  ten  years  Dr.  Bock  has,  without  re- 
muneration, supervised  the  treatment  of  hard- 
of-hearing  school  children  in  Rochester,  and 
the  good  results  of  his  philanthropy  are  ap- 
parent. Teachers  and  school  nurses  are  grati- 
fied and  assist  in  gathering  deaf  children  for 
clinics  and  in  influencing  parents  to  carry  out 
the  doctor's  instructions. 


A   SUMMER  SCHOOL  THAT  IS 
DIFFERENT 

Immediately   after  the   annual    meeting   of 
the   American    Association    for   the    Hard   of 
Hearing,    to    be    held    in    Boston    June   8,    9, 
and    10,    1921,    the    MuUer-Walle    School    of 
Lip-Reading   will    be   a    center    of    great    in- 
terest.     Miss    Martha    E    Bruhn,    the    suc- 
cess  of   whose  method   of   teaching  lip-read- 
ing IS  known  throughout  the  United  States, 
and   Miss   Pattie   Thomason,   whose  work  in 
the  improvement  of  the  speech  and  voices  of 
the  deaf  has   attracted  the   attention  of   au- 
thorities   in    the   educational    world,    will   to- 
gether  hold   a  three   weeks'   summer   school. 
Four    courses    are    offered:    A    brief   normal 
training  course  in  the  Miilfer-Walle  Method 
(open   to   teachers   of   the   deaf),    a   practise 
course  in  conversational  lip-reading,  a  special 
normal  course  in  speech  improvement  for  the 
hard   of  hearing,   and  a  course   in   auricular 
training   for   teachers   of   deaf   and   hard-of- 
hearing  children. 


MISS  MORGENSTERN  AGAIN  IN 

EUROPE 

Miss  Louise  I.  Morgenstern  sailed  on  April 
20  for  France,  where  she  will  study  condi- 
tions for  the  hard  of  hearing  and  make  an 
effort  to  assist  in  establishing  classes  in  li»>- 
reading.    She  expects  to  visit  Austria  later. ' 


Miss  Louise  I.  Morgenstern  has  presented  to 
the  reference  library  of  the  Volta  Bureau  a 
copy  of  the  Zeitschrist  Sur  Schwerhorige  of 
Berlin,  No.  5,  vol.  9,  containing  illustrations  of 
a  demonstration  by  and  for  hard-of-hearing 
children  and  illustrations  of  instruction  in  lip- 
reading;  a  copy  of  Schweiserisches  Monats- 
blatt  Sur  Schwerhorige,  of  Berne,  Switzer- 
land;  and  a  copy  of  Ons  Maandblad,  of  Am- 
sterdam, Holland.  Miss  Morgenstern  also 
sent  samples  of  the  forms  used  by  the  school 
for  hard-of-hearing  children  in  Hamburg, 
Germany,  and  an  illustrated  pamphlet  describ- 
ing the  school. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


IN    BeilAI.1'    OF    THE    HANDICAPPED 

The  Voha  Bureau  has  recently  received  a 
most  interesting  report  of  some  of  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  John  D.  Wright  in  behalf  of  deaf  chil- 
dren. The  following  extracts  from  letters 
speak  for  themselves: 

Dear  Mr.  Wright: 

We  certainly  are  very  grateful  for  your  kind, 
instructive  interview,  and  can  never  thank  you 
enough  for  what  it  means  to  us. 

In  less  than  two  hours  after  we  left  you, 
Florence  had  put  two  and  three  words  to- 
gether. I  kept  saying  things  over  and  over  in 
her  ear  (sentences),  and  just  before  we  left 
the  car  she  said  *'bed,"  "sleep,"  "daddy," 
''brother,"  and  "home" ;  she  had  never  used  the 
word  "home"  before.  I'm  so  happy  I  feel  like 
telling  ever>'body  about  it. 

We  can't  understand  why  we  never  heard  of 
either  youi  school,  or  Central  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,  or  The  Volta  Review  before.  A 
teacher  in  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  School  for 
the  Deaf  told  us  last  summer,  after  which  we 
lost  no  time  in  subscribing.  It  seems  strange 
the  doctors  never  mentioned  them,  when  they 
certainly  know  what  it  would  mean  to  us. 

We've   taken    Florence   to   any   number   of 

doctors.    A  Dr.  X.,  of ,  told  us  that  nothing 

but  the  training  for  the  deaf  would  do  her 
any  good,  but  was  not  able  to  tell  us  where 
she  could  get  that,  except  that  there  was  a 

State  school.    Dr.  Y..  also  of ,  didn't  even 

give  as  much  advice  as  Dr.  X.    Dr.  Z.,  of y 

and  Dr.  Blank,  of  ,  said  the  nerve  was 

dead  absolutely;  that  she  felt  vibrations,  but 
heard  no  sounds;  yet  they  offered  us  no  help 
in  advice  as  to  training.  They  said  they  would 
send  a  list  of  schools,  but  it  never  arrived. 

Then  a  child  specialist,  a  Dr.  Q.,  of ,  said 

that  Florence  could  be  trained,  and  that  we 
could  pay  teachers  rather  than  doctors. 

We  see  an  advertisement  in  The  Volta 
Review  for  the  Home  Oral  School  in  Sand 
Springs,  Oklahoma.  Do  you  know  enough  of 
this  school  to  advise  us? 

I  hope  I've  not  taken  too  much  of  your 
valuable  time.  I  certainly  do  appreciate  your 
kind  advice. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs. 


My  Dear  Mrs. : 

1'hank  you  for  your  good  letter  of  the  13th. 
I  have  written  to  the  school,  giving  directions 
as  to  how  to  conduct  the  correspondence 
course  in  yottr  case  and  telling  them  to  send 
vou  some  matter  in  regard  to  auricular  train- 
ing. 

I  think  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  eight 
months  you  will  be  able  to  secure  quite  sur- 
prising results  with  Florence,  if  your  time  and 
strength  permit  you  to  continue  the  two  or 
three  hours  of  daily  work  with  her  that  you 
have  been  giving. 

Study  the  text  of  the  matter  that  is  sent  to 
you,  and  put  a  good  deal  of  thought  upon  it, 


Vintil  you  fully  grasp  the  import  of  what  is  said 
in  the  explanations  and  suggestions.  Yon  wiU 
be  able  to  go  through  the  exercises  much  more, 
rapidly  with  Florence  than  could  be  done  with 
a  younger  child  and  one  who  had  not  so  much 
hearing  as  she  has. 

Do  not  forget  that  she  cannot  acquire  lan- 
guage rapidly  and  naturally  unless  she  hears 
it,  and  that  she  can  hear  it  to  a  considerable 
degree  if  it  is  spoken  loudly  and  clearly  end 
naturally  very  near  her  ear,  not  more  than 
two  inches  away.  Use  normal  language,  that 
you  would  use  with  any  child  of  four  or  five, 
the  point  being  that  the  language  must  express 
the  idea  that  you  know  happens  to  be  in  her 
mind  at  the  moment. 

I  have  written  to  Dr.  Blank,  and  shall  be  in- 
terested to  see  what  reply  he  will  make.  We 
will  also  take  up  the  matter  with  the  other 
men  you  saw,  and  in  a  friendly  way  try  to  get 
them  to  do  better  by  the  next  deaf  child  that  is 
brought  to  them.  In  that  way  some  good  may 
come  to  others  from  your  unfortunate  ex- 
perience. 

The  Sand  Springs  School  was  established  last 
year  by  Miss  Avondino,  of  whom  I  think  very 
highly.  She  is  no  longer  connected  with  it, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  present  teacher  there. 

I  shall  be  interested  to  know  how  you  get 
along  on  the  new  lines  with  Florence. 
Cordially  yours, 

John  D.  Wright. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Bi«ani^  : 
I  recently  spent  some  time  with  Mrs. 


of  Kansas,  and  her  little  daughter,  Florence, 
who  was  examined  by  your  organization  in 
the  spring  of  1920. 

I  have  been  working  with  deaf  children 
educationally  for  thirty-two  years,  and  feel  a 
very  deep  interest  in  their  welfare  and  in  ob- 
taining for  them  the  very  best  opportunities. 

I  am  sure  that  in  your  busy  life  and  mani- 
fold interests  you,  too,  have  their  welfare  at 
heart,  though  their  needs  form  but  an  unim- 
portant part  in  your  problems.  For  this  rea- 
son and  for  the  sake  of  other  deaf  children 
and  their  mothers  who  may  seek  your  organi- 
zation for  help  and  guidance,  I  venture  to 
write  to  you  now. 

You  probably  know  that  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  there  is  the  Volta  Bureau, 
for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
relating  to  the  deaf,  founded  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  and  conducted  by  the  American 
Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf,  which  freely  and  gladly 
provides    all    the    information    and    guidance 

which  such  a  mother  as  Mrs.  needs  in 

fitting  her  child  to  face  as  successfully  as 
possible  the  problems  of  her  life. 

It  would  have  been  a  very  simple  and  gra- 
cious thing  for  you  to  have  given  Mrs.  

the  name  of  the  Volta  Bureau  and  have  sent 
her  away  with  a  less  heavy  heart  than  she 
carried  from  vour  office. 
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May  I  bespeak  this  action  on  your  part  and 
that  of  your  colleagues  on  the  next  occasion? 

We  snould  be  glad  to  welcome  you  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Association  to  Pro- 
mote the  Teaching  of  opeech  to  the  Deaf,  if 
you  feel  inclined  to  join.  The  Association  and 
the  Bureau  have  no  axes  to  grind.  They  ex- 
pend their  time  and  money  to  benefit  the  deaf 
without  benefit  to  themselves. 

It  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  these 
handicapped  children  if  they  could  have  the 
cordial  and  intelligent  interest  and  help  of  a 
man  in  such  a  commanding  position  as  your- 
self. 

Hoping  you  will  pardon  this  appeal  and  be- 
lieve me  your  sincere  admirer,  I  am 
Cordially  yours, 

John  D.  Wright. 

There  follow,  in  the  report  sent  to  the 
Volta  Bureau,  several  interesting  letters  from 
Dr.  Blank  and  his  colleagues,  in  which  they 
assure  Mr.  Wright  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  Volta  Bureau  and  their  desire  to 
have  patients  correspond  with  its  superintend- 
ent. They  request  Mr.  Wright  to  tell  them 
how  he  "came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  child 
was  not  totally  deaf,"  and  Mr.  Wright  replies 
in  a  careful  and  courteous  explanation  of  the 
way  in  which  a  teacher,  by  making  friends 
with  a  child  and  gaining  its  "confidence  that 
nothing  is  going  to  be  poked  down  its  throat 
or  up  its  nose  or  into  its  ear,"  often  succeeds 
in  discovering  a  vestige  of  hearing  which  a 
physician  has  thought  did  not  exist. 

TftE  Volta  Review  presents  this  report,  not 
from  any  wish  to  give  Mr.  Wright  undesired 
publicity,  but  simply  to  show  how  it  is  possible 
for  one  person,  by  S3mipathy  and  interest  and 
by  taking  time  to  do  it,  to  spread  the  news 
of  what  can  be  done  for  a  deaf  child. 

to  prevent  misunderstanding 

Dear  Miss  Timberlake: 

When  speaking  of  the  hearing  teachers  of 
the  adult  deafened  in  my  article,  "The  Hard- 
of-Hearing  or  Deafened  Teacher  of  Lip-Read- 
ing;" which  appeared  in  the  March  number  of 
The  Volta  Review,  the  name  of  Miss  Her- 
mine  Mithoefer,  of  Cincinnati,  was  omitted. 
This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  I 
think  of  her,  as  I  do  of  myself,  as  "one  of 
them."  Lest  there  be  a  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  some  of  your  readers,  I  wish  to 
state  publicly  that  I  know,  from  a  personal 
knowledge  of  Miss  Mithoefer's  work,  that  it 
is  splendid,  and  that  she  has  the  understand- 
ing sympathy  which  makes  it  possible  for  her 
to  help  her  pupils  to  the  fullest  extent. 

If  you  will  give  this  space  in  the  next  Volta 
Review  I  will  greatly  appreciate  it. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

.  Elizabeth  Helm  Nitchie. 


i6oi  35th  ^t^eet  X.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  we  will  credit  you  on  your  subscription 
card  with  advanced  payment  for  a  number  of 
months  equivalent  for  the  number  of  clean 
and  uncut  copies  you  send.  We  will  accept 
numbers  as  far  back  as,  and  including,  1910. 

We  especially  desire  the  following  numbers : 
January,  192 1 ;  September,  1920;  May,  1918: 
June,  1917;  November,  1916;  September,  1916; 
August,  1916;  July,  1915;  May,  1915;  March, 
1915;  May,  1913;  April,  1913;  January,  191  j; 
February,  1913;  February,  191 1;  July,  1910. 


QUEER  PHONOGRAPHS 

Henry  E.  Elrod,  an  engineer,  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  writes  us  that  an  ordinary  needle,  in- 
serted through  the  crown  of  a  Derby  hat  and 
placed  on  the  revolving  record  of  a  phono- 
graph, will  reproduce  with  audibility  sufficient 
to  fill  a  large  drawing-room.    He  goes  on : 

"In  this  connection  an  experiment,  which 
might  be  well  worth  trying  out,  is  that  of  hear- 
ing through  the  teeth.  If  a  hardwood  stick 
about  three  inches  long,  with  one  end  sharpened, 
is  held  between  the  teeth  and  the  pointed  end 
held  against  the  record,  if  the  ears  are  stopped 
tightly  with  the  fingers,  the  record  will  be  pro- 
duced with  amazing  results.  Although  the 
writer  has  not  seen  this  experiment  tried  by  a 
deaf  person,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  many 
people  afflicted  with  deafness,  who  cannot  hear 
an  ordinary  sound,  could  enjoy  the  phono- 
graph in  this  manner.  The  writer  would  like 
very  much  to  hear  of  this  experiment  being 
tried  by  the  deaf,  for  if  it  should  be  a  success 
it  would  open  up  an  avenue  of  pleasure  for 
a  great  many  who  cannot  now  enjoy  the 
phonograph." — Literary  Digest. 


WIDELY  ADVERTISED  "CURE" 
PROVED  UNTRUE 
To  the  Editor: 

Is  it  true  that  Prince  Don  Jaime  of  Spain, 
who  is  reported  as  having  been  born  deaf  and 
dumb,  was  cured  by  osteopathic  treatment? 

H.  R.  C. 

Attszver.  An  authoritative  statement  from 
abroad  is  to  the  effect  that  whatever  treatment 
may  have  been  administered  by  the  so-called 
"bone-setter,"  it  has  had  no  effect  on  Prince  Don 
Jaime's  condition. — Journal  American  Medical 
Association. 


BACK  NUMBERS  WANTED 

If    you    do    not   bind    your   copies    of   The 
Volta  Review,  send  them  to  the  Volta  Bureau, 


Walter  B.  Swift,  M.  D..  has  just  returned 
from  his  annual  midwinter  speech  circuit.  He 
went  through  the  northern  part  of  the  countr>' 
and  returned  through. the  south,  visiting  many 
of  the  speech-teachers  whom  he  has  trained  to 
do  speech  correction  in  the  public  schools.  To 
these  speech -teachers  he  read  one  hundred  and 
ten  new  papers  upon  the  subject  of  speech 
correction  to  put  them  up  to  date  upon  the 
subject  of  speech  development  and  speech  cor- 
rection. 


NOTES  FROM  SCHOOLS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 
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NOTES  FROM   THE  NITCHIE  SCHOOL      enjoyed  than  that  of  Mr.  Nitchie's  "Ye  Topsy- 
OF  LIP-READING  '^"^^y  School."         


ANNUAL  BEE 

The  Annual  Bee  of  the  Nitchie  School  of 
Lip-Reading  was  held  at  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  on  the  evening  of  January 
25,  1921.  The  spirit  of  fun  and  good  fellow- 
ship this  year  was  more  noticeable  than  ever. 
The  Bee  itself  was  an  oral  rather  than  a  writ- 
ten affair,  and  thus  quite  new  to  the  pupils, 
and  as  for  the  entertainment  that  followed,  it 
was  pure  fun  from  start  to  finish. 

The  contest  was  given  in  the  manner  of  an 
old-fashioned  spelling  bee,  using  colloquial 
sentences,  questions,  proverbs,  and  familiar 
quotations  in  tne  place  of  words.  The  five 
rows  of  contestants  were  taken  in  turn,  and 
the  last  person  standing  in  each  row  was  asked 
to.  take  a  chair  on  the  platform,  wher*  the 
final  contest  was  given.  Mrs.  George  Essel- 
man,  Miss  Gertrude  Welker,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Milton  Towne,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Knowles  were  the  final  contestants. 
Their  work  was  much  more  difficult  than  the 
general  contests  had  been,  and  the  race  for  the 
championship  of  the  year  was  nip  and  tuck. 
Mrs.  Towne  came  out  ahead  as  the  winner, 
and  Miss  Knowles  took  second  place. 

Perhaps,   as   a   genuine  test   of   lip-reading 
ability,  this  oral  bee  was  not  quite  as  fair  as 
the  usual  written  one.    Many  of  those-  taking 
part  suffered  from'  stage  fright^  some  of  the 
best  lip-readers  going  down  on  the  first  sen- 
tence given  them.     However,  as  a  means  of 
really  worth  while  entertainment,  the  contest 
was  a  great  success.    Many  people  said  later  that 
they  had  had  splendid  practise,  for  after  they 
had  "gone  down"  they  had  understood  most  of 
the  sentences  given  to  the  others.    The  material 
used  was  not  difficult.    There  were  no  tricks 
to  catch  people,  and  Miss  Kane  presented  the 
work  as  smoothly  and  naturally  as  it  could  have 
possibly  been  given.    It  may  be  that  the  writ- 
ten contest  is  a  better  means  of  determining 
the  best  lip-readers  of  the  year,  but  such  a 
spirit  of  friendlv  rivalry,   interest,   and   good 
fun  has  never  been  present  as  at  this  last  bee. 
The    entertainment     foIlowing-;-"Ye     Com- 
mencement   Exercises     at     Ye     Topsy-Turvy 
School" — was    written    by    Mr.    Nitchie    and 
first  given  at  the  bee  in  191 3.     Most  of  the 
pupils  had  heard  vague  rumors  about  the  skit, 
biit  only  a  few  of  those  present  had  actually 
seen  it.    The  little  play  was  very  simple,  very 
clever,  and  uproariously  funny.    It  was  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  believe  tiiat  the  children  of  the 
Topsy-Turvy  School  were  really  quite  grown 
up  and  dignified  voung  women.    The  costumes 
were  very  amusing  and,  as  one  lady  later  re- 
marked, "The  modes  of  youthful  hairdressing 
were  an  education  in  themselves ;  no  two  heads 
of  hair  were  tied,  curled,  or  pig-tailed  in  the 
sarne  way."     There  have  been  many  famous 
revivals  on  the  New  York  stage  this  winter, 
but    from   the    remarks   heard   after   the  per- 
formance, it  would  seem  that  none  were  more 


The  Nitchie  School  Association  held  its 
second  annual  dinner  on  Monday  evening, 
February  14,  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  The  din- 
ner was  given  in  the  Laurel  Room,  which  was 
most  attractively  decorated  for  the  occasion. 
Among  the  guests  were  several  with  normal 
hearing,  and  it  was  hard  for  them  to  realize 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  gay  and  happy 
crowd  gathered  there  were  hard  of  hearing 
and  some  totally  deaf.  As  the  dinner  pro- 
gressed, this  fact  became  even  more  difficult 
of  comprehension,  for  the  ease  with  which 
neighbor  conversed  with  neighbor,  and  some 
of  those  present  had  never  met  before,  was 
far  from  giving  an  impression  of  deafness. 

There  were  eighty-six  guests  seated  around 
nine  tables,  including  the  speaker's  table.  This 
last  was  placed  on  a  raised  platform  at  one 
side  of  the  room,  so  that  all  were  assured  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the  speaker  when  he 
rose.  The  dinner  itself  was  served  in  the 
quiet,  efficient  manner  which  marks  all  ser- 
vice at  the  Astor,  and  was  delicious  from 
"A  to  izzard.'' 

Dr.   D.   Bryson   Delavan,   who  presided  as 
toastmaster,  gave  an  inspiring  talk  on  "Cour- 
age," and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Ernest  Elmo 
Calkins,  President  of  Calkins  and  Holden  Ad- 
vertising   Company.     Mr.    Calkins    spoke   on 
"The   Technique  of  Being  Deaf."    Mr.   Cal- 
kins, who  is  hard  of  hearing  himself,  began 
by    speaking    into    his    own    hearing    device, 
thinking  that  we  might  be  able  to  understand 
him  better  if  he  should  hear  his  own  voice. 
Although    many   present    were    using    instru- 
ments, it  was  most  interesting  to  note  that  at 
this  point  the  entire  assembly  indicated  that 
they  did  not  want  their  view  of  his  lips  to  be 
obstructed ;   from   which  we  gather  that   lip- 
readers,  even  when  using  hearing  devices,  de- 
pend to  a  great  extent  upon  the  aid  given  by 
their  eyes.    Mr.  Calkins'  address  was  truly  an 
inspiration,  because  although  so  severely  handi- 
capped he  has  "made  good,"  not  in  spite  of 
his  deafness,  but  because  of  it.    He  gave  many 
interesting  and  amusing  anecdotes   from  his 
own  experience,  and  there  was  a  constant  flow 
pf  ready  wit,  which  was  a  joy  to  all  present. 
Mrs.  Milton  Towne,   President  of  the  As- 
sociation,   responded    to    the    request    of   the 
toastmaster,   and  in   her  charming,   vivacious 
manner  impressed  upon  all  the  necessity  of 
the  endowment  policy  in  connection  with  the 
Nitchie   School,   so   that   Mr.   Nitchie*?  great 
work  may  be  carried  on  with  the  maximum 
of  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
Association,  it  might  be  well  to  add  that  it 
was  formed  two  years  ago,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  broad- 
minded  service  that  so  characterized  Mr. 
Nitchie's  work.  As  yet,  the  organization  is 
small,  but  it  is  growing  in  numbers  and  its 
members  are  becoming  more  enthusiastic  over 
its  meetings.  There  is  a  wide  field  of  useful- 
ness open  before  it,  but,  like  others,  this  must 
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be  cultivated.  In  the  meantime,  "to  cultivate 
and  to  pass  on  that  generous  spirit  of  cour- 
age, helpfulness,  and  achievement  which  Ed- 
ward Bartlett  Nitchie  put  into  his  work  and 
gave  to  his  pupils"  is  the  first  object  of  the 
Association. — Mary  A.  Bell,  Secretary. 


TORONTO  UP-READING  CLUB 

This  Club  came  into  being  in  February,  1921, 
and  at  the  time  of  writing,  about  a  month  later, 
it  has  a  membership  of  35,  all  paid  up.  Mem- 
bership fee  is  $1.00  per  year.  Practise  classes 
are  being  held  twice  weekly,  these  being  under 
the  direction  of  skilled  teachers  of  lip-reading. 
I'hanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
a  room  in  which  the  members  can  meet  for 
practise  is  being  given  free  of  cost,  so  long  as 
the  work  done  is  educational  and  there  is  no 
use  of  the  room  to  make  money. 

The  members  are  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
w^e  feel  that,  although  the  start  is  small  and 
insignificant,  there  is  no  telling  where  we  may 
eventually  arrive.  Our  hopes  are  high  and  the 
spirit  of  willing  helpfulness  is  very  marked. 
'Tell  me  what  to  do,  and  I  will  help  all  that  I 
can,"  is  the  most  frequent  remark  heard  when 
any  one  is  asked  to  lend  a  hand.  Classes  are 
well  attended  and  every  meeting  sees  at  least 
one  new  member  added  to  the  list.  The 
officers  are :  President,  Mr.  J.  R.  Smith ;  secre- 
tary, Mary  N.  Roebuck;  treasurer,  F.  L,  Hip- 
grave.  Temporary  address:  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  2t 
McGill  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 


THE  PITTSBURGH  LEAGUE 

The  Pittsburgh  League  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing  now  has  four  departmei^ts  of  work, 
in  charge  of  four  vice-presidents..  Its  officers 
are:  President,  Mr.  W.  A.  MciCean;  First 
Vice-President,  Mr.  B.  S.  Johns,  in  charge  of 
lip-reading;  Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Clarke,  in  charge  of  entertainment;  Third 
Vice-President,  Miss  Mary  B.  Loos,  in  charge 
of  arts  and  crafts;  Fourth  Vice-President, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Brand,  in  charge  of  employ- 
ment; Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Miller;  Treasurer, 
Miss  Ella  Price. 

The  success  of  the  League  is  especially  evi- 
dent in  its  social  work,  lip-reading,  and 
basketry. 

A  clipping  from  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch 
follows: 

Attention  of  Pittsburgh  citizens  is  being  di- 
rected to  two  institutions  which  have  been 
hitherto  unmentioned  in  a  public  way.  The 
Pittsburgh  League  of  the  Hard  of  Hearing 
has  for  some  time  supported  a  school  for  lip- 
reading,  which  they  are  at  present  endeavoring 
to  underwrite  financially.  The  object  of  both 
the  League  and  the  school  is  to  help  the  deaf- 
ened to  understand  what  others  are  saying 
by  watching  their  lips.  Basketry  and  other 
similar  things  are  also  taught.  Among  those 
who  have  been  helped  are  a  number  of  re- 
turned soldiers,  who  were  in  a  most  distressed 
mental  condition  with  their  hearing  greatly 
impaired  as  a  result  of  shell  shock. 


Several  students  who  were  in  a  very  dis- 
tressing state  have  been  enabled  to  continue 
in  college.  One  instance  of  a  young  boy  at- 
tending high  school  is  noted.  On  account  of 
his  poor  hearing  he  was  unable  to  make  good 
grades,  but  was  induced  to  attend  the  school, 
and  in  a  short  time  improved.  He  is  enthusi- 
astic about  his  success  and  recently  displayed 
an  English  paper  graded  "A"  to  his  former 
teacher,  Miss  Elizabeth  Brand,  principal  of 
the  School  of  Lip-Reading.  There  are  records 
of  many  such  interesting  cases. 

The  present  members  of  the  League,  gradu- 
ates, and  friends  have  guaranteed  enough 
money  to  carry  on  this  work  on  a  limited 
scale  for  another  year.  The  League  is  now 
trying  to  interest  Pittsburghers  in  its  cause. 
It  is  hoped  to  secure  a  moderate  endowment 
of  about  $50,000  to  assure  the  rental  of  the 
rooms  and  pay  scholarships  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  meet  the  small  tuition  charge.  Per- 
sons interested  can  get  in  touch  with  both  in- 
stitutions at  IT05  Highland  Building,  Highland 
Avenue. 


THE  JERSEY  CITY  LEAGUE 

To  raise  money  for  its  work,  the  Jersey  City 
League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  held  a  most 
successful  and  largely  attended  sale  on  April 
16. 

On  March  12  the  League  enjoyed  a  lecture 
by  Dr.  Harold  Hays,  President  of  the  New 
York  League,  on  the  ear,  vocal  organs,  etc. 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides, 
which  added  greatly  to  its  interest  and  clear- 
ness. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  delightful 
refreshments  were  served. 


MISS  BRUHN  AGAIN  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY 

The  many  friends  and  admirers  of  Miss 
Martha  E.  Bruhn  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  she 
has  arrived  safely  in  Boston,  greatly  refreshed 
and  improved  by  her  winter  in  Europe. 


DEATH  OF  MISS  KATHERINE  F.  REED 

Miss  Katherine  F.  Reed,  for  many  years 
connected  with  day  schools  for  the  deaf 
in  Wisconsin,  died  recently  after  a  short  ill- 
ness. During  her  long  and  faithful  service 
she  endeared  herself  to  many  friends,  who  will 
regret  to  learn  of  her  death. 


Mrs.  John  E.  D.  Trask,  of  the  San  Francisco 
School  of  Lip-Reading,  is  planning  again  to 
have  a  summer  school  in  Carmel-By-the-Sen. 
one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  in  California. 


The  Department  of  Speech  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  has  announced  a  summer  course 
in  Voice  Training  and  the  Correction  of 
Speech  Disorders,  June  27  to  August  5,  192 1. 
The  course  is  under  the  management  of  Pro- 
fessor Blanton. 
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THE  GUILD  HOUSE 

Foreword. — This  ^iccount  of  the  new  home  of  the  Speech  Readers  Guild  of  Boston, 
written  by  one  of  its  members,  is  especially  appropriate  at  this  time  because  of  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  to  be  held  in  Boston  June  8.  9,  and  to. 
at  which  time  the  Guild  House  will  be  headquarters. 


IN  OcTor.KR  certain  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  knew  that  the 
Guild  House  was  to  be.  This  dream,  this 
vision,  this  hope  that  we  had  cherished 
since  our  Guild  first  started,  was  tp  be 
actually  demonstrated  and  all  owing  to 
the  generosity  and  confidence  of  a  friend 
who  believed  in  the  dear  cause  for  which 
we  worked  and  labored,  and,  best  of  all, 
believed  also  in  our  ability  to  make  wise 
and  thoughtful  use  of  an  opportunity 
that  could  be  offered  through  the  as- 
surance of  financial  support  for  a  few 
years,  while  we  in  turn  tried  out  our  own 
ability  and  the  Guild's  worth. 

So  our  "mysterious  Mr.  Smith,**  whose 
identitv  is  known  to  the  President  and 
the  Board,  entered  upon  the  scene.  Be- 
cause "Mr.  Smith"  wishes  his  identity 
kept  in  obscurity,  the  Board  feels  a  moral 
obligation  to  comply  with  his  request. 

When  the  generous  proposition  was 
known,  the  President  of  the  Guild  was 
requested  to  go  about,  looking  for  a  house 
suitable  for  our  needs,  and  after  careful, 
systematic  search  through  the  desirable 
and  most  central  section  of  Boston,  339 
Commonwealth  Avenue  was  located.  The 
house,  of  rare  beauty  in  itself,  built  prob- 
ably in  the  early  eighties,  at  a  time  when 
much  English  oak  and  other  beautiful 
hardwoods  were  used,  provides  a  perfect 
"setting"  for  the  gifts  and  loans  that  have 
poured  in.  The  house  seems  to  us  all 
like  a  fairy's  palace ! 

The  Board  reported  to  "Mr.  Smith," 
who,  after  seeing  the  house,  agreed  that 


it  was  most  suitable  for  our  needs.  After 
the  necessary  preliminary  arrangements 
were  made  and  the  rent  we  were  to  pay 
for  the  use  of  the  house  was  determined 
upon,  the  following  letter  was  sei^t  out : 

To  the  Members  of  the  Speech  Readers  Guild 
of  Boston: 

The  Board  of  Directors  take  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  a  Guild  House  is  soon  to  be  a 
reality.  Number  339  Commonwealth  Avenue 
is  offered  to  the  members  for  this  purpose, 
with  the  assurance  that  the  Finance  Committee 
will  have  sufficient  support  financially  to  make 
the  project  a  certainty  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
while  the  experiment  of  testing  the  need  of 
and  wisdom  in  establishing  such  a  home  is  de- 
termined. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
will  in  no  way  be  lessened  by  the  generosity 
of  this  project.  It  is  believed  that  the  spirit 
which  has  made  us  the  society  that  we  have 
grown  to  be  will  continue  and  increase. 

Though  to  some  this  news  may  seem  over- 
whelming, it  is  no  greater  than  the  cause  for 
which  we  labor  and  strive  deserves.  The  one 
who  has  made  this  instrument  for  greater 
service  possible  realizes  this,  and  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  looks  to  the  members  to 
keep  our  spirit  of  simple  co-operation  pure 
and  untarnished. 

The  Guild  is  ours,  and  we  make  it.  It  is 
an  organization  that  each  individual  member 
helps  to  make,  and  has  helped  to  make,  from 
our  first  small  beginning.  Let  us  continue  in 
the  same  effort  to  serve  one  another  and  our 
cause,  each  one  giving  in  proportion  to  his  or 
her  abiUty. 

The  question  of  furnishing  the  home  is  now 
before  us,  and  the  Board  will  appreciate  any 
help  that  you  may  care  to  offer.  Furniture, 
rugs,  suitable  pictures,  and  other  household 
necessities,  either  as  gifts  or  loans,  will  be  most 
acceptable.  Any  one  having  furnishings  or 
materials  to  offer  toward  the  equipment  of  our 
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hearing  the  remnant  of  hearing  should 
not  interfere  with  the  development  of 
the  ability  to  see  speech,  but  the  attempt 
should  be  made  to  reach  a  successful  co- 
operation of  both  senses  on  the  basis  of 
the  audi-visual  method. 

93.  The  ethical  result  of  skill  in  seeing 
speech  is  naturally  to  be  rated  even 
higher  with  the  deafened  and  hard  of 
hearing  than  with  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

94.  He  who  promises  a  perfect  sub- 
stitute for  hearing  in  seeing  speech  lies. 
He  who  himself  expects  to  find  a  perfect 
substitute  for  hearing  in  learning  to  see 
speech  fools  himself. 

95.  But,  nevertheless.  Vox  oculis  sub- 
ject a  (Speech  is  controlled  by  the  eye). 


THAT  COLUMN  "D" 


The  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  for 
January,  1921,  among  other  illuminating 
features,  contains,  as  usual,  a  tabular 
state'meat  of  American  schools  for  the 
deaf,  shewing  many  items  of  general  in- 
terest. In^is  tabular  statement  is  found, 
besides  the  method  of  instruction  in  use 
at  the  various  schools,  other  informative 
features,  such  as  number  of  pupils  in  at- 
tendance, specific  methods  used,  number 
of  teachers,  value  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  industries  taught,  expenditures 
for  support,  etc.  From  this  tabular  state- 
ment a  fairly  accurate  and  comparative 
digest  may  be  had  of  the  various  schools. 

From  a  cursory  study  of  facts  and 
figures  so  meticulously  compiled  by  the 
author,  one  outstanding  condition  is  re- 
vealed, and  that  is,  that  of  the  entire 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the 
public  residential  schools  of  the  country, 
approximately  83^  per  cent  only  are 
taught  by — or,  rather,  educated  by — the 
pure  oral  method. 

On  page  36,  in  column  "D."  we  find  only 
eight  schools  whose  pupils  are  getting 
what  we  might  define  as  the  "essence" 
of  pure  oral  instruction.  We  use  this 
word  for  want  of  a  better  term.  These 
schools  show  that  only  970  pupils  out  of 
an  entire  enrollment  of  the  country  of 
11,352  are  receiving  the  nc  plus  ultra 
method  of  instruction.  Another  inex- 
plicable feature  is  the  total  absence  in  this 


column  of  pupils  from  at  least  two  of  the 
best-known  oral  schools  in  the  country. 

However,  we  are  not  criticizing.  We 
have  long  felt  in  our  school  the  injustice 
of  the  situation,  and  conditions  are  fast 
shaping  themselves  whereby  the  Florida 
School  hopes  to  make  a  small  showing  in 
column  "D"  next  year.  And  it  is  our 
purpose  to  exert  every  effort  to  see  our 
members  grow  in  this  column  from  year 
to  year. — The  Florida  School  Herald, 


AN  IMPROVED  CANADIAN  SCHOOL 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Volta  Review  : 

One  likes  to  pass  good  news  along,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  this  item  will  interest  you  and 
also  readers  of  The  Volta  Review. 

Last  September  the  Government  of  British 
Columbia  took  over  the  small  oral  day  school 
for  the  deaf  in  the  city  of  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
This  change  means  that  the  small  school  is 
rapidly  growing  into  a  large  one,  with  deaf 
pupils  from  all  portions  of  the  great  province 
gathered  in  Vancouver  for  oral  instruction. 
The  deaf  children  of  the  province  have  come 
into  their  educational  heritage  on  a  par  with 
their  hearing  brothers  and  sisters. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hayes  Lawrence,  formerly  of 
the  Halifax  School,  a  successful  teacher  of 
wide  experience  and  tact,  has  been  appointed 
principal.  Mrs.  V.  Kent,  an  enthusiast  in  oral 
work,  and  three  other  lady  teachers  comprise 
the  present  staff. 

Already  there  are  indications  that  next  year 
the  rapidly  growing  school  will  require  more 
teachers. 

Given  intelligent  public  interest  in  the  un- 
dertaking, harmonious  conditions,  conscien- 
tious teachers,  pupils  anxious  to  learn,  and 
success  is  sure  to  follow.  The  outlook  for  the 
Government  of  British  Columbia  School  is  a 
bright  one. 

C.  R,  Frame. 


THE  VIRGINIA  SCHOOL 

The  Volta  Bureau  had  a  welcome  guest  re- 
cently in  the  person  of  Mr.  H.  M.  McMana- 
way,  Superintendent  of  the  Virginia  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  Mr.  McManaway 
had  just  been  attending  a  meeting  in  Rich- 
mond of  the  heads  of  State  institutions  and 
was  much  encouraged  over  the  prospects  for 
the  development  of  the  Virginia  School.  It 
seems  probable  that  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature  provision  will  be  made 
for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  school  for 
the  blind,  presumably  in  some  other  city,  leav- 
ing the  entire  plant  at  Staunton  for  the  use  of 
the  school  for  the  deaf.  Such  an  arrangement 
is  advocated  by  the  deaf,  the  blind,  their  teach- 
ers, and  the  school  board  and  would  undoubt- 
edly be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both 
schools. 


IN  REGARD  TO  THE  VOLTA  REVIEW 
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OUR  HAT  IS  OFF  TO  THE  VOLTA 

REVIEW 

A  number  of  the  school  papers  have  pub- 
lished comments  upon  a  recent  criticism  of 
The  Volta  Review  and  the  latter's  reply. 

We  know  that  we  have  not  been  alone  in 
the  belief  that  Dr.  Bell  established  the  Volta 
Bureau  and  subsequently  began  publishing  his 
magazine  in  the  interests  of  pure  oralism. 
The  critic  who  takes  exception  to  the  adver- 
tisements therein  of  papers  published  in  the 
interests  of  the  deaf — our  own  school  papers, 
if  you  please — which  have  frequently  run  in  a 
vein  contrary  to  his  view  is  another  who 
thought  the  bureau  was  established  for  pure 
oral  propaganda. 

We  do  not  believe  any  one  doubts  the  abso- 
lute sincerity  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell's  in- 
terest in  the  deaf  and  we  are  glad  to  help  cor- 
rect the  impression  that  has  gained  ground 
that  he  was  narrow  in  his  views.  We  all  stand 
for  the  best  that  is  to  be  obtained,  and  if  better 
speech  is  obtainable,  we  want  it,  though  there 
never  will  be  entire  accord  as  to  the  limit  of 
success  by  this  method.  We  still  hold  to  our 
opinion  that  the  deaf  themselves  are  the  best 
able  to  measure  the  value  of  speech. — Extract 
from  an  editorial  in  "The  Kansas  Star." 


WHERE  THE  VOLTA  REVIEW  STANDS 

The  one  discordant  note  which  was  heard 
at  the  Mt.  Airy  Convention  and  which  for  a 
period  threatened  to  destroy  the  splendid  har- 
mony which  prevailed  at  that  gathering  has 
been  heard  again  in  an  attempt  to  criticise 
the  Editor  of  The  Volta  Review  for  permit- 
ting the  pages  of  that  publication  to  be  pol- 
luted by  an  advertisement  of  the  Silent 
Worker.  The  Editor,  Miss  Timberlake,  has 
made  a  most  charming  response  to  this  criti- 
cism, which  not  only  silences  her  critic,  but 
further  tends  to  unite  the  sentiments  of  the 
two  factions  which  are  both  striving,  each  in 
its  own  way,  to  bring  about  the  maximum 
good  to  the  greatest  number  of  individual  deaf 
children.— £3i7onfl/  in  the  "Maryland  Bulle- 
tin/' 


LITTLE  ACORNS  OF  RHYME 

The  following  attempts  at  verse-making  are 
copied  from  the  Rochester  Advocate,  the  paper 
of  the  Rochester  School  for  the  Deaf.  How 
many  hearing  boys  and  girls  could  do  better? 
-Ed. 

The  Fifth  Grade  A  and  the  Fifth  Grade  B 
are  learning  to  make  rhymes.  Of  course  they 
have  begun  in  a  very  simple  way,  but  as  "Great 
trees  from  little  acorns  grow,"  so  may  some  of 
our  little  rhymesters  grow  into  creditable  verse- 
makers.  At  any  rate  they  are  anxious  to  sec 
their  first  attempts  in  print. 

1.  Rub  a  dub,  dub, 
She  fell  in  the  tub. 

2.  Ding,  dong  bell. 

I  hear  it  very  well. 


3.  "O,  Vn  die," 
Said  the  fly. 

4.  I  can  see  the  fish. 
That  lives  in  the  dish. 

5.  To  bed,  to  bed, 
To  rest  your  head. 

6.  We  had  a  big  scare 
When  we  paid  the  car  fare. 

7.  Listen  to  the  kitchen  clock; 

I  love  to  hear  it  go  tick-tock. 

8.  Four  little  girls  sitting  in  a  row. 
Each  one  is  wearing  a  big  paper-bow^. 

9.  Is  it  not  a  beautiful  sight 

To  see  one  who  is  doing  right? 

10.  I  saw  a  little  bunny, 
He  was  awfully  funny. 

A  few  days  later  the  first  snow  storm  of  tlie 
season  caused  two  embryo  poets  to  burst  forth 
in  the  following  songs: 

It  was  snowing  in  the  night; 

Now  it's  very  deep  and  white. 

The  flakes  are  many  shapes,  you  see, 

As  the  wind  blows  them  from  the  tree. 

0  Edward  Ott. 

Little  snowflakes. 

Pretty,  soft  and  white, . 
Falling  on  the  ground 

All  through  the  night. 

In  the  early  morning — 
Poor  apples  on  the  trees — 

Hear  them  calling,  see  them 
Shivering  in  the  breeze. 

Harry  Lawes. 


NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  New  York  City  for  the  years  1918^  1919, 
and  T920  is  a  volume  full  of  interest.  Of 
especial  importance  in  our  field  are  the  re- 
ports, on  pages  85  and  93  respectively,  of  the 
Principal  and  the  Director  of  Physical  Train- 
ing of  Public  School  47  for  the  Deaf. 


"The  article  in  the  March  Volta  Re\'IEVv, 
The  Diary  of  a  Deaf  Child's  Mother,*  is  by 
far  the  most  useful  thing  IVe  seen.  The  be- 
ginning is  almost  an  exact  story  of  our  own 
case." — From  the  Mother  of  a  Deaf  Child, 


ERADICATING  SPEECH  ERRORS 

The  newly  awakened  interest  in  speech  cor- 
rection throughout  the  country  is  reflected  in 
an  article  with  the  above  title  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  Eng- 
lish. The  writer,  Olive  N.  Bear,  endorses  the 
opinion  of  Charles  M.  Newcomb,  of  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  who  says:  "A  course  in 
speech  education  should  not  be  a  lone  star  on 
the  skirts  of  the  universe,  but  the  central  sun 
of  the  whole  solar  svstem." 
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hearing  the  remnant  of  hearing  should 
not  interfere  with  the  development  of 
the  ability  to  see  speech,  but  the  attempt 
should  be  made  to  reach  a  successful  co- 
operation of  both  senses  on  the  basis  of 
the  audi-visual  method. 

93.  The  ethical  result  of  skill  in  seeing 
speech  is  naturally  to  be  rated  even 
higher  with  the  deafened  and  hard  of 
hearing  than  with  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

94.  He  who  promises  a  perfect  sub- 
stitute for  hearing  in  seeing  speech  lies. 
He  who  himself  expects  to  find  a  perfect 
substitute  for  hearing  in  learning  to  see 
speech  fools  himself. 

95.  But,  nevertheless.  Vox  oculis  sub- 
jccta  (Speech  is  controlled  by  the  eye). 


THAT  COLUMN  "D" 


The  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  for 
January,  1921,  among  other  illuminating 
features,  contains,  as  usual,  a  tabular 
statememt  of  American  schools  for  the 
deaf,  shoeing  many  items  of  general  in- 
terest. In\his  tabular  statement  is  found, 
besides  the  method  of  instruction  in  use 
at  the  various  schools,  other  informative 
features,  such  as  number  of  pupils  in  at- 
tendance, specific  methods  used,  number 
of  teachers,  value  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  industries  taught,  expenditures 
for  support,  etc.  From  this  tabular  state- 
ment a  fairly  accurate  and  comparative 
digest  may  be  had  of  the  various  schools. 

From  a  cursory  study  of  facts  and 
figures  so  meticulously  compiled  by  the 
author,  one  outstanding  condition  is  re- 
vealed, and  that  is,  that  of  the  entire 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the 
public  residential  schools  of  the  countrj-, 
approximately  8>4  per  cent  only  are 
taught  by — or,  rather,  educated  by — the 
pure  oral  method. 

On  page  36,  in  column  "D,"  we  find  only 
eight  schools  whose  pupils  are  getting 
what  we  might  define  as  the  "essence'' 
of  pure  oral  instruction.  We  use  this 
word  for  want  of  a  better  term.  These 
schools  show  that  only  970  pupils  out  of 
an  entire  enrollment  of  the  country  of 
11,352  are  receiving  the  nc  plus  ultra 
method  of  instruction.  Another  inex- 
ph'cable  feature  is  the  total  absence  in  this 


column  of  pupils  from  at  least  two  of  the 
best-known  oral  schools  in  the  countrv. 

However,  we  are  not  criticizing.  We 
have  long  felt  in  our  school  the  injustice 
of  the  situation,  and  conditions  are  fast 
shaping  themselves  whereby  the  Florida 
School  hopes  to  make  a  small  showing  in 
column  "D"  next  year.  And  it  is  our 
purpose  to  exert  every  effort  to  see  our 
members  grow  in  this  column  from  year 
to  year. — The  Florida  School  Herald, 


AN  IMPROVED  CANADIAN  SCHOOL 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Volta  Review: 

One  likes  to  pass  good  news  along,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  this  item  will  interest  you  and 
also  readers  of  The  Volta  Review. 

Last  September  the  Government  of  British 
Columbia  took  over  the  small  oral  day  school 
for  the  deaf  in  the  city  of  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
This  change  means  that  the  small  school  is 
rapidly  growing  into  a  large  one,  with  deaf 
pupils  from  all  portions  of  the  great  province 

fathered  in  Vancouver  for  oral  instruction, 
'he  deaf  children  of  the  province  have  come 
into  their  educational  heritage  on  a  par  with 
their  hearing  brothers  and  sisters. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hayes  Lawrence,  formerly  of 
the  Halifax  School,  a  successful  teacher  of 
wide  experience  and  tact,  has  been  appointed 
principal.  Mrs.  V.  Kent,  an  enthusiast  in  oral 
work,  and  three  other  lady  teachers  comprise 
the  present  staff. 

Already  there  are  indications  that  next  year 
the  rapidly  growing  school  will  require  more 
teachers. 

Given  intelligent  public  interest  in  the  un- 
dertaking, harmonious  conditions,  conscien- 
tious teachers,  pupils  anxious  to  learn,  and 
success  is  sure  to  follow.  The  outlook  for  the 
Government  of  British  Columbia  School  is  a 
bright  one. 

C.  R.  Frame. 


THE  VIRGINIA  SCHOOL 

The  Volta  Bureau  had  a  welcome  guest  re- 
cently in  the  person  of  Mr.  H.  M.  McMana- 
way,  Superintendent  of  the  Virginia  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  Mr.  McManaway 
had  just  been  attending  a  meeting  in  Rich- 
mond of  the  heads  of  State  institutions  and 
was  much  encouraged  over  the  prospects  for 
the  development  of  the  Virginia  School.  It 
seems  probable  that  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature  provision  will  be  made 
for  ^he  establishment  of  a  separate  school  for 
the  blind,  presumably  in  some  other  city,  leav- 
mg  the  entire  plant  at  Staunton  for  the  use  of 
the  school  for  the  deaf.  Such  an  arrangement 
IS  advocated  by  the  deaf,  the  blind,  their  teach- 
ers,  and  the  school  board  and  would  undoubt- 
edly be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both 
schools. 


IN  REGARD  TO  THE  VOLTA  REVIEW 


2r>i 


OUR  HAT  IS  OFF  TO  THE  VOLTA 

REVIEW 

A  number  of  the  school  papers  have  pub- 
lished comments  upon  a  recent  criticism  of 
The  Volta  Review  and  the  latter's  reply. 

We  know  that  we  have  not  been  alone  in 
the  belief  that  Dr.  Bell  established  the  Volta 
Bureau  and  subsequently  began  publishing  his 
magazine  in  the  interests  of  pure  oralism. 
The  critic  who  takes  exception  to  the  adver- 
tisements therein  of  papers  published  in  the 
interests  of  the  deaf— our  own  school  papers, 
if  you  please — which  have  frequently  run  in  a 
vein  contrary  to  his  view  is  another  who 
thought  the  bureau  was  established  for  pure 
oral  propaganda. 

We  do  not  believe  any  one  doubts  the  abso- 
lute sincerity  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell's  in- 
terest in  the  deaf  and  we  are  glad  to  help  cor- 
rect the  impression  that  has  gained  ground 
that  he  was  narrow  in  his  views.  We  all  stand 
for  the  best  that  is  to  be  obtained,  and  if  better 
speech  is  obtainable,  we  want  it,  though  there 
never  will  be  entire  accord  as  to  the  limit  of 
success  by  this  method.  We  still  hold  to  our 
opinion  that  the  deaf  themselves  are  the  best 
able  to  measure  the  value  of  speech. — Extract 
from  an  editorial  in  "The  Kansas  Star." 


WHERE  THE  VOLTA  REVIEW  STANDS 

The  one  discordant  note  which  was  heard 
at  the  Mt.  Airy  Convention  and  which  for  a 
period  threatened  to  destroy  the  splendid  har- 
mony which  prevailed  at  that  gathering  has 
been  heard  again  in  an  attempt  to  criticise 
the  Editor  of  The  Volta  Review  for  permit- 
ting the  pages  of  that  publication  to  be  pol- 
luted by  an  advertisement  of  the  Silent 
Worker.  The  Editor,  Miss  Timberlake,  has 
made  a  most  charming  response  to  this  criti- 
cism, which  not  only  silences  her  critic,  but 
further  tends  to  unite  the  sentiments  of  the 
two  factions  which  are  both  striving,  each  in 
its  own  w^ay,  to  bring  about  the  maximum 
good  to  the  greatest  number  of  individual  deaf 
children. — Editorial  in  the  '^Maryland  Bulle- 
tin." 


LITTLE  ACORNS  OF  RHYME 

The  following  attempts  at  verse-making  are 
copied  from  the  Rochester  Advocate,  the  paper 
of  the  Rochester  School  for  the  Deaf.  How 
many  hearing  boys  and  girls  could  do  better? 
—Ed. 

The  Fifth  Grade  A  and  the  Fifth  Grade  B 
are  learning  to  make  rhymes.  Of  course  they 
have  begun  in  a  very  simple  way,  but  as  "Great 
trees  from  little  acorns  grow,"  so  may  some  of 
our  little  rhymesters  grow  into  creditable  verse- 
makers.  At  any  rate  they  are  anxious  to  see 
their  first  attempts  in  print. 

r.  Rub  a  dub,  dub. 
She  fell  in  the  tub. 

2.  Ding,  dong  bell, 
I  hear  it  very  well. 


3.  "O,  ril  die," 
Said  the  fly. 

4.  I  can  see  the  fish, 
That  lives  in  the  dish. 

5.  To  bed,  to  bed, 
To  rest  your  head. 

6.  We  had  a  big  scare 
When  we  paid  the  car  fare. 

7.  Listen  to  the  kitchen  clock; 

I  love  to  hear  it  go  tick-tock. 

8.  Four  little  girls  sitting  in  a  row, 
Each  one  is  wearing  a  big  paper-bow. 

9.  Is  it  not  a  beautiful  sight 

To  see  one  who  is  doing  right? 

10.  I  saw  a  little  bunny. 
He  was  awfully  funny. 

A  few  days  later  the  first  snow  storm  of  the 
season  caused  two  embryo  poets  to  burst  forth 
in  the  following  songs: 

It  was  snowing  in  the  night; 

Now  it's  very  deep  and  white. 

The  flakes  are  many  shapes,  you  see. 

As  the  wind  blows  them  from  the  tree. 

0  Edward  Ott. 

Little  snowflakes. 

Pretty,  soft  and  white,. 
Falling  on  the  ground 

All  through  the  night. 

In  the  early  morning — 
Poor  apples  on  the  trees — 

Hear  them  calling,  see  them 
Shivering  in  the  breeze. 

Harry  Lawes. 


NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  New  York  City  for  the  years  1918*  1919, 
and  1920  is  a  volume  full  of  interest.  Of 
especial  importance  in  our  field  are  the  re- 
ports, on  pages  85  and  93  respectively,  of  the 
Principal  and  the  Director  of  Physical  Train- 
ing of  Public  School  47  for  the  Deaf. 


"The  article  in  the  March  Volta  Review, 
The  Diary  of  a  Deaf  Child's  Mother,'  is  by 
far  the  most  useful  thing  I've  seen.  The  be- 
ginning is  almost  an  exact  story  of  our  own 
case." — From  the  Mother  of  a  Deaf  Child. 


ERADICATING  SPEECH  ERRORS 

The  newly  awakened  interest  in  speech  cor- 
rection throughout  the  country  is  reflected  in 
an  article  with  the  above  title  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  Eng- 
lish. The  writer,  Olive  N.  Bear,  endorses  the 
opinion  of  Charles  M.  Newcomb,  of  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  who  says:  "A  course  in 
speech  education  should  not  be  a  lone  star  on 
the  skirts  of  the  universe,  but  the  central  sun 
of  the  whole  solar  system." 
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NOTED  TEACHER  OF  DEAF  PASSES 

AWAY 

>tiss  Rebecca  E.  Sparrow,  distinguished 
teacher  of  the  deaf,  passed  away  at  her  home 
in  Waltham,  Mass.,  April  4,  following  an  ill- 
ness of  several  months. 

Miss  Sparrow  was  for  38  years  one  of  the 
most  valued  teachers  of  speech  and  lip-reading 
in  this  country.  She  began  her  professional 
career,  in  1882,  at  the  Clarke  School,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  where  she  taught  until  1894.  From 
there  she  went  to  the  Rhode  Island  Oral  School, 
remaining  there  three  years.  From  1897  to 
1900  she  was  connected  with  the  Colorado 
School,  coming  to  the  Rochester  School  for 
the  Deaf,  No.  1545  St.  Paul  Street,  in  the  fall 
of  1900.  She  taught  speech  and  lip-reading 
to  the  most  advanced  classes  in  this  school, 
and  the  results  she  achieved  bespeak  her  ex- 
traordinary ability  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf. 

Miss  Sparrow  was  well  known  in  the  pro- 
fession as  the  author  of  "Stories  and  Rhymes 
in  Melville  Bell  Sjrmbols,"  a  book  which  has 
been  of  valuable  aid  to  teachers  of  the  deaf  in 
the  development  of  correct  speech. 

In  the  fall  of  1920  Miss  Sparrow,  after  20 
years*  service  in  the  Rochester  School,  was 
obliged  to  resign  because  of  ill  health  and  since 
that  time  she  has  been  at  her  home  in 
Waltham. 

Her  loss  to  the  teaching  profession  is  con- 
sidered inestimable  and  the  Rochester  School 
mourns  the  passing  of  a  most  able  educator,  a 
loyal  co-worker,  a  staunch  and  affectionate 
friend. — Rochester  (N.  K.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 


SOLDIERS  WITH  SPEECH  DEFECTS 

An  interesting  account  of  what  our  gov- 
ernment is  doing  for  soldiers  who  have  ac- 
quired speech  defects  while  in  service  appears 
in  the  February  issue  of  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Speech  Education,  It  is  written  by 
Estelle  M.  Raymond,  Hospital  Psychologist, 
U.  S. .  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  No.  37, 
and  contains  a  strong  plea  for  early  corrective 
speech-work  in  the  public  schools  and  the  re- 
^ucation  of  neurotic  children. 


WORK     FOR     HARD-OF-HEARING 

SCHOOL     CHILDREN, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

A  splendid  demonstration  of  the  value  of 
lip-reading  to  the  hard-of-hearing  child  in  the 
public  schools  was  given  on  March  16  in  Pub- 
lic School  36,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Before  an 
appreciative  audience,  Miss  Alice  Howe,  the 
teacher,  proved  by  means  of  syllable  drill, 
sentences,  and  stories  that  the  child  whose 
hearing  was  below  normal  could  be  so  much 
helped  by  lessons  in  lip-reading  that  he  could 
follow  the  work  of  his  classes  with  almost  the 
same  degree  of  ease  as  his  more  fortunate 
schoolmates. 

Dr.    Franklin    W.   Bock,   in   charge   of   the 


otological  work  in  the  schools  of  .Rochester, 
has  been  from  the  first  an  active  promoter  of 
the  lip-reading  instruction.  He  addressed  the 
audience  on  the  care  of  children's  ears  and  the 
disastrous  effects  that  frequently  follow  a  neg- 
lected cold  or  earache.  "When  a  child  has 
earache,"  he  said,  "never  temporize..  Take 
him  to  some  one  who  understands  his  busi- 
ness. A  case  of  earache  may  in  a  few  hours 
develop  into  an  abcess." 

For  ten  years  Dr.  Bock  has,  widiout  re- 
muneration, supervised  the  treatment  of  hard- 
of-hearing  school  children  in  Rochester,  and 
the  good  results  of  his  philanthropy  are  ap- 
parent. Tesurhers  and  school  nurses  are  grati- 
fied and  assist  in  gathering  deaf  children  for 
clinics  and  in  influencing  parents  to  carry  out 
the  doctor's  instructions. 


A   SUMMER  SCHOOL  THAT  IS 
DIFFERENT 

Immediately  after  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing,  to  be  held  in  Boston  June  8,  9, 
and  10,  1921,  the  Muller-Walle  School  of 
Lip-Reading  will  be  a  center  of  great  in- 
terest. Miss  Martha  E  Bruhn,  the  suc- 
cess of  whose  method  of  teaching  lip-read- 
ing is  known  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  Miss  Pattie  Thomason,  whose  work  in 
the  improvement  of  the  speech  and  voices  of 
the  deaf  has  attracted  the  attention  of  au- 
thorities in  the  educational  world,  will  to- 
gether hold  a  three  weeks'  summer  school. 
Four  courses  are  offered:  A  brief  normal 
training  course  in  the  Miiller-Walle  Method 
(open  to  teachers  of  the  deaf),  a  practise 
course  in  conversational  lip-reading,  a  special 
normal  course  in  speech  improvement  for  the 
hard  of  hearing,  and  a  course  in  auricular 
training  for  teachers  of  deaf  and  hard-of- 
hearing  children. 


MISS  MORGENSTERN  AGAIN  IN 

EUROPE 

Miss  Louise  I.  Morgenstern  sailed  on  April 
20  for  France,  where  she  will  study  condi- 
tions for  the  hard  of  hearing  and  make  an 
effort  to  assist  in  establishing  classes  in  lii>- 
reading.    She  expects  to  visit  Austria  later.* 


Miss  Louise  I.  Morgenstern  has  presented  to 
the  reference  library  of  the  Volta  Bureau  a 
copy  of  the  Zeitschrist  Sur  Schwerhorige  of 
Berlin,  No.  5,  vol.  9,  containing  illustrations  of 
a  demonstration  by  and  for  hard-of-hearing 
children  and  illustrations  of  instruction  in  lip- 
reading;  a  copy  of  Schweiserisches  Monats- 
blatt  Sur  Schwerhorige,  of  Berne,  Switzer- 
land; and  a  copy  of  0ns  Maandblad,  of  Am- 
sterdam, Holland.  Miss  Morgenstern  also 
sent  samples  of  the  forms  used  by  the  school 
for  hard-of-hearing  children  in  Hamburg, 
Germany,  and  an  illustrated  pamphlet  describ- 
ing the  school. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


IN    BCU AI.1'    OF    THE    HANDICAPPED 

The  Voha  Bureau  has  recently  received  a 
most  interesting  report  of  some  of  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  John  I).  Wright  in  behalf  of  deaf  chil- 
dren. The  following  extracts  from  letters 
speak  for  themselves: 

Dear  Mr.  Wright: 

We  certainly  are  very  grateful  for  your  kind, 
instructive  interview,  and  can  never  thank  you 
enough  for  what  it  means  to  us. 

In  less  than  two  hours  after  we  left  you, 
Florence  had  put  two  and  three  words  to- 
gether. I  kept  saying  things  over  and  over  in 
her  ear  (sentences),  and  just  before  we  left 
the  car  she  said  "bed,"  "sleep,"  "daddy," 
''brother/'  and  **home" ;  she  had  never  used  the 
word  "home"  before.  I'm  so  happy  I  feel  like 
telling  everybody  about  it. 

We  can't  understand  why  we  never  heard  of 
either  youi  school,  or  Central  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,  or  The  Volta  Review  before.  A 
teacher  in  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  School  for 
the  Deaf  told  us  last  summer,  after  which  we 
lost  no  time  in  subscribing.  It  seems  strange 
the  doctors  never  mentioned  them,  when  they 
certainly  know  what  it  would  mean  to  us. 

We've   taken    Florence    to    any   number   of 

doctors.    A  Dr.  X.,  of ,  told  us  that  nothing 

but  tlie  training  for  the  deaf  would  do  her 
any  good,  but  was  not  able  to  tell  us  where 
she  could  get  that,  except  that  there  was  a 

State  school.    Dr.  Y..  also  of ,  didn't  even 

give  as  much  advice  as  Dr.  X.    Dr.  Z.,  of , 

and  Dr.  Blank,  of ,  said  the  nerve  was 

dead  absolutely;  that  she  felt  vibrations,  but 
heard  no  sounds;  yet  they  offered  us  no  help 
in  advice  as  to  training.  They  said  they  would 
send  a  list  of  schools,  but  it  never  arrived. 

Then  a  child  specialist,  a  Dr.  Q.,  of ,  said 

that  Florence  could  be  trained,  and  that  we 
could  pay  teachers  rather  than  doctors. 

We  see  an  advertisement  in  The  Volta 
Review  for  the  Home  Oral  School  in  Sand 
Springs,  Oklahoma.  Do  you  know  enough  of 
this  school  to  advise  us? 

I  hope  I've  not  taken  too  much  of  your 
valuable  time.  I  certainly  do  appreciate  your 
kind  advice. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs. . 

My  Dear  Mrs. : 

1'hank  you  for  your  good  letter  of  the  13th. 
I  have  written  to  the  school,  giving  directions 
as  to  how  to  conduct  the  correspondence 
course  in  your  case  and  telling  them  to  send 
you  some  matter  in  regard  to  auricular  train- 
ing. 

I  think  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  eight 
months  you  will  be  able  to  secure  quite  sur- 
prising results  with  Florence,  if  your  time  and 
strength  permit  you  to  continue  the  two  or 
three  hours  of  daily  work  with  her  that  you 
have  been  giving. 

Study  the  text  of  the  matter  that  is  sent  to 
you,  and  put  a  good  deal  of  thought  upon  it. 


yntil  you  fully  grasp  the  import  of  what  is  said 
in  the  explanations  and  suggestions.  You  will 
be  able  to  go  through  the  exercises  much  more, 
rapidly  with  Florence  than  could  be  done  with 
a  younger  child  and  one  who  had  not  so  much 
hearing  as  she  has. 

Do  not  forget  that  she  cannot  acquire  Ian* 
guage  rapidly  and  naturally  unless  she  hears 
it,  and  that  she  can  hear  it  to  a  considerable 
degree  if  it  is  spoken  loudly  and  clearly  and 
naturally  very  near  her  ear,  not  more  than 
two  inches  away.  Use  normal  language,  that 
you  would  use  with  any  child  of  four  or  fiz^e, 
the  point  being  that  the  language  must  express 
the  idea  that  you  know  happens  to  be  in  her 
mind  at  the  moment. 

I  have  written  to  Dr.  Blank,  and  shall  be  in- 
terested to  see  what  reply  he  will  make.  We 
will  also  take  up  the  matter  with  the  other 
men  you  saw,  and  in  a  friendly  way  try  to  get 
them  to  do  better  by  the  next  deaf  child  that  is 
brought  to  them.  In  that  way  some  good  may 
come  to  others  from  your  unfortunate  ex- 
perience. 

The  Sand  Springs  School  was  established  last 
year  by  Miss  Avondino,  of  whom  I  think  very 
highly.  She  is  no  longer  connected  with  it, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  present  teacher  there. 

I  shall  be  interested  to  know  how  you  get 
alojig  on  the  new  lines  with  Florence. 
Cordially  yours, 

John  D.  Wright. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Bi^nk;  : 
I  recently  spent  some  time  with  Mrs. 


of  Kansas,  and  her  little  daughter,  Florence, 
who  was  examined  by  your  organization  in 
the  spring  of  1920. 

I  have  been  working  with  deaf  children 
educationally  for  thirty-two  years,  and  feel  a 
very  deep  interest  in  their  welfare  and  in  ob- 
taining for  them  the  very  best  opportunities. 

I  am  sure  that  in  your  busy  life  and  mani- 
fold interests  you,  too,  have  their  welfare  at 
heart,  though  their  needs  form  but  an  unim- 
portant part  in  your  problems.  For  this  rea- 
son and  for  the  sake  of  other  deaf  children 
and  their  mothers  who  may  seek  your  organi- 
zation for  help  and  guidance,  I  venture  to 
write  to  you  now. 

You  probably  know  that  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  there  is  the  Volta  Bureau, 
for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
relating  to  the  deaf,  founded  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  and  conducted  by  the  American 
Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf,  which  freely  and  gladly 
provides    all    the    information    and    guidance 

which  such  a  mother  as  Mrs.  needs  in 

fitting  her  child  to  face  as  successfully  as 
possible  the  problems  of  her  life. 

It  would  have  been  a  very  simple  and  gra- 
cious thing  for  you  to  have  given  Mrs.  

the  name  of  the  Volta  Bureau  and  have  sent 
her  away  with  a  less  heavy  heart  than  she 
carried  from  vour  office. 
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May  I  bespeak  this  action  on  your  part  and 
that  of  your  colleag^ues  on  the  next  occasion? 

We  should  be  glad  to  welcome  you  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Association  to  Pro- 
mote the  Teaching  of  opeech  to  the  Deaf,  if 
you  feel  inclined  to  join.  The  Association  and 
the  Bureau  have  no  axes  to  grind.  They  ex- 
pend their  time  and  money  to  benefit  the  deaf 
without  benefit  to  themselves. 

It  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  these 
handicapped  children  if  they  could  have  the 
cordial  and  intelligent  interest  and  help  of  a 
man  in  such  a  commanding  position  as  your- 
self. 

Hoping  you  will  pardon  this  appeal  and  be- 
lieve me  your  sincere  admirer,  I  am 
Cordially  yours, 

John  D.  Wright. 

There  follow,  in  the  report  sent  to  the 
Volta  Bureau,  several  interesting  letters  from 
Dr.  Blank  and  his  colleagues,  in  which  they 
assure  Mr.  Wright  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  Volta  Bureau  and  their  desire  to 
have  patients  correspond  with  its  superintend- 
ent. They  request  Mr.  Wright  to  tell  them 
how  he  "came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  child 
was  not  totally  deaf,"  and  Mr.  Wright  replies 
in  a  careful  and  courteous  explanation  of  the 
way  in  which  a  teacher,  by  making  friends 
with  a  child  and  gaining  its  "confidence  that 
nothing  is  going  to  be  poked  down  its  throat 
or  up  its  nose  or  into  its  car,"  often  succeeds 
in  discovering  a  vestige  of  hearing  which  a 
phvsician  has  thought  did  not  exist. 

TftE  Volta  Review  presents  this  report,  not 
from  any  wish  to  give  Mr.  Wright  undesired 
publicity,  but  simply  to  show  how  it  is  possible 
for  one  person,  by  sympathy  and  interest  and 
by  taking  time  to  do  it,  to  spread  the  news 
of  what  can  be  done  for  a  deaf  child. 

to  prevent  misunderstanding 

Dear  Miss  Timberlake: 

When  speaking  of  the  hearing  teachers  of 
the  adult  deafened  in  my  article,  "The  Hard- 
of-Hearing  or  Deafened  Teacher  of  Lip-Read- 
ing," which  appeared  in  the  March  number  of 
The  Volta  Review,  the  name  of  Miss  Her- 
mine  Mithoefer,  of  Cincinnati,  was  omitted. 
This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  I 
think  of  her,  as  I  do  of  myself,  as  "one  of 
them."  Lest  there  be  a  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  some  of  your  readers,  I  wish  to 
state  publicly  that  J  know,  from  a  personal 
knowledge  of  Miss  Mithoefer's  work,  that  it 
is  splendid,  and  that  she  has  the  understand- 
ing sympathy  which  makes  it  possible  for  her 
to  help  her  pupils  to  the  fullest  extent. 

If  you  will  give  this  space  in  the  next  Volta 
Review  I  will  greatly  appreciate  it. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Elizabeth  Helm  Nitchie. 


1601  35th  street  X.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  we  will  credit  you  on  your  subscription 
card  with  advanced  payment  for  a  number  of 
months  equivalent  for  the  number  of  clean 
and  uncut  copies  you  send.  We  will  accept 
numbers  as  far  back  as,  and  including,  1910. 

We  especially  desire  the  following  numbers : 
January,  1921 ;  September,  1920;  May,  1918: 
June,  1917;  November,  1916;  September,  1916; 
August,  1916;  July,  1915;  May,  1915;  March, 
1915;  May,  1913;  April,  1913;  January,  191  j; 
February,  1913;  February,  191 1;  July,  1910. 


QUEER  PHONOGRAPHS 

Henry  E.  Elrod,  an  engineer,  of  Dallai, 
Texas,  writes  us  that  an  ordinary  needle,  in- 
serted through  the  crown  of  a  Derby  hat  and 
placed  on  the  revolving  record  of  a  phono- 
graph, will  reproduce  with  audibility  sufficient 
to  fill  a  large  drawing-room.    He  goes  on: 

"In  this  connection  an  experiment,  which 
might  be  well  worth  trying  out,  is  that  of  hear- 
ing through  the  teeth.  If  a  hardwood  stick 
about  three  inches  long,  with  one  end  sharpened, 
is  held  between  the  teeth  and  the  pointed  end 
held  against  the  record,  if  the  ears  are  stopped 
tightly  with  the  fingers,  the  record  will  be  pro- 
duced with  amazing  results.  Although  the 
writer  has  not  seen  this  experiment  tried  by  a 
deaf  person,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  many 
people  afflicted  with  deafness,  who  cannot  hear 
an  ordinary  sound,  could  enjoy  the  phono- 
graph in  this  manner.  The  writer  would  like 
very  much  to  hear  of  this  experiment  being 
tried  by  the  deaf,  for  if  it  should  be  a  success 
it  would  open  up  an  avenue  of  pleasure  for 
a  great  many  who  cannot  now  enjoy  the 
phono«jraph." — Literary  Digest. 


WIDELY  ADVERTISED  "CURE" 
PROVED  UNTRUE 
To  the  Editor: 

Is  it  true  that  Prince  Don  Jaime  of  Spain, 
who  is  reported  as  having  been  born  deaf  and 
dumb,  was  cured  by  osteopathic  treatment? 

H-  R.  C. 

Anszvcr,  An  authoritative  statement  from 
abroad  is  to  the  effect  that  whatever  treatment 
may  have  been  administered  by  the  so-called 
"bone-setter."  it  has  had  no  effect  on  Prince  Don 
Jaime's  condition. — Journal  American  Medical 
Association, 


BACK  NUMBERS  WANTED 

If   you   do   not    bind   your   copies    of   The 
Volta  Revtkw.  send  them  to  the  Volta  Bureau, 


Walter  B.  Swift  M.  D..  has  just  returned 
from  his  annual  midwinter  speech  circuit.  He 
went  through  the  northern  part  of  the  country 
and  returned  through. the  south,  visiting  many 
of  the  speech-teachers  whom  he  has  trained  to 
do  speech  correction  in  the  public  schools.  To 
these  speech-teachers  he  read  one  hundred  and 
ten  new  papers  upon  the  subject  of  speech 
correction  to  put  them  up  to  date  upon  rho 
subject  of  speech  development  and  speech  cor- 
rection. 


NOTES  FROM  SCHOOLS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 
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NOTES   FROM  THE  NITCHIE  SCHOOL      enjoyed  than  that  of  Mr.  Nitchie's  "Ye  Topsy- 
OF  LIP-READING  '^"'^^y  School."         


ANNUAL  BEK 

The  Annual  Bee  of  the  Nitchie  School  of 
Lip-Reading  was  held  at  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  on  the  evening  of  January 
25,  1921.  The  spirit  of  fun  and  good  fellow- 
ship this  year  was  more  noticeable  than  ever. 
The  Bee  itself  was  an  oral  rather  than  a  writ- 
ten affair,  and  thus  quite  new  to  the  pupils, 
and  as  for  the  entertainment  that  followed,  it 
was  pure  fun  from  start  to  finish. 

The  contest  was  given  in  the  manner  of  an 
old-fashioned  spelHng  bee,  using  colloquial 
sentences,  questions,  proverbs,  and  familiar 
quotations  in  tne  place  of  words.  The  five 
rows  of  contestants  were  taken  in  turn,  and 
the  last  person  standing  in  each  row  was  asked 
to.  take  a  chair  on  the  platform,  wher«  the 
final  contest  was  given.  Mrs.  George  Essel- 
man,  Miss  Gertrude  Welker,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Milton  Towne,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Knowles  were  the  final  contestants. 
Their  work  was  much  more  difficult  than  the 
general  contests  had  been,  and  the  race  for  the 
championship  of  the  year  was  nip  and  tuck. 
Mrs.  Towne  came  out  ahead  as  the  winner, 
and  Miss  Knowles  took  second  place. 

Perhaps,   as   a   genuine   test  of   lip-reading 
ability,  this  oral  bee  was  not  quite  as  fair  as 
the  usual  written  one.    Mary  o£  those-  taking 
part  suffered  from*  stage  fright^  some  of  the 
best  lip-readers  going  down  on  the  first  sen- 
tence given  them.     However,  as  a  means  of 
really  worth  while  entertainment,  the  contest 
was  a  great  success.    Many  people  said  later  that 
they  had  had  splendid  practise,  for  after  they 
had  "gone  down"  they  had  understood  most  of 
the  sentences  given  to  the  others.    The  material 
used  was  not  difficult.    There  were  no  tricks 
to  catch  people,  and  Miss  Kane  presented  the 
work  as  smoothly  and  naturally  as  jt  could  have 
possibly  been  given.    It  may  be  that  the  writ- 
ten contest  is  a  better  means  of  determining 
the  best  lip-readers  of  the  year,  but  such  a 
spirit  of   friendlv  rivalry,  interest,   and  good 
fun  has  never  been  present  as  at  this  last  bee. 
The    entertainment     following—'Ye     Com- 
mencement    Exercises     at    Ye  .  Topsy-Turvy 
School" — was    written    by    Mr.    Nitchie    and 
first  given  at  the  bee  in  1913.     Most  of  the 
pupils  had  heard  vague  runiors  about  the  skit, 
but  only  a  few  of  those  present  had  actually 
seen  it.    The  little  play  was  very  simple,  very 
clever,  and  uproariously  funny.    It  was  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  believe  that  the  children  of  the 
Topsy-Turvy  School  were  really  quite  grown 
up  and  dignified  voung  women*    The  costumes 
were  very  amusing  and.  as  one  lady  later  re- 
marked, "The  modes  of  youthful  hairdressing 
were  an  education  in  themselves ;  no  two  heads 
of  hair  were  tied,  curled,  or  pig-tailed  in  the 
same  way."     There  have  been  many  famous 
revivals  on  the  New  York  stage  this  winter, 
but    from   the    remarks   heard   after   the  per- 
formance, it  would  seem  that  none  were  more 


The  Nitchie  School  Association  held  its 
second  annual  dinner  on  Monday  evening, 
February  14,  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  The  din- 
ner was  given  in  the  Laurel  Room,  which  was 
most  attractively  decorated  for  the  occasion. 
Among  the  guests  were  several  with  normal 
hearing,  and  it  was  hard  for  them  to  realize 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  gay  and  happy 
crowd  gathered  there  were  hard  of  hearing 
and  some  totally  deaf.  As  the  dinner  pro- 
gressed, this  fact  became  even  more  difficult 
of  comprehension,  for  the  ease  with  which 
neighbor  conversed  with  neighbor,  and  some 
of  those  present  had  never  met  before,  was 
far  from  giving  an  impression  of  deafness. 

There  were  eighty-six  guests  seated  around 
nine  tables,  including  the  speaker's  table.  This 
last  was  placed  on  a  raised  platform  at  one 
side  of  the  room,  so  that  all  were  assured  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the  speaker  when  he 
rose.  The  dinner  itself  was  served  in  the 
quiet,  efficient  manner  which  marks  all  ser- 
vice at  the  Astor,  and  was  delicious  from 
"A  to  izzard." 

Dr.   D.   Bryson   Delavan,   who   presided   as 
toastmaster,  gave  an  inspiring  talk  on  "Cour- 
age," and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Ernest  Elmo 
Calkins,  President  of  Calkins  and  Holden  Ad- 
vertising   Company.     Mr,    Calkins    spoke    on 
"The   Technique  of  Being  Deaf."    Mr.   Cal- 
kins, who  is  hard  of  hearing  himself,  began 
by    speaking    into    his    own    hearing    device, 
thinking  that  we  might  be  able  to  understand 
him  better  if  he  should  hear  his  own  voice. 
Although    many    present    were    using   instru- 
ments, it  was  most  interesting  to  note  that  at 
this  point  the  entire  assembly  indicated  that 
they  did  not  want  their  view  of  his  lips  to  be 
obstructed;    from   which  we  gfather  that   lip- 
readers,  even  when  using  hearing  devices,  de- 
pend to  a  great  extent  upon  the  aid  given  by 
their  eyes.    Mr.  Calkins'  address  was  truly  an 
inspiration,  because  although  so  severely  handi- 
capped he  has  "made  good,"  not  in  spite  of 
his  deafness,  but  because  of  it.    He  gave  many 
interesting  and  amusing  anecdotes   from   his 
own  experience,  and  there  was  a  constant  flow 
.of  ready  wit,  which  was  a  joy  to  all  present. 
Mrs.  Milton  Towne,   President  of  the  As- 
sociation,   responded    to    the    request    of    the 
toastmaster,   and  in   her  charming,   vivacious 
manner  impressed  upon  all  the  necessity  of 
the  endowment  policy  in  connection  with  the 
Nitchie   School,   so  that   Mr.    Nitchie'§  great 
work  may  be  carried  on  with  the  maximum 
of  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
Association,  it  might  be  well  to  add  that  it 
was  formed  two  years  ago,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  broad- 
minded  service  that  so  characterized  Mr. 
Nitchie's  work.  As  yet,  the  organization  is 
small,  but  it  is  growing  in  numbers  and  its 
members  are  becoming  more  enthusiastic  over 
its  meetings.  There  is  a  wide  field  of  useful- 
ness open  before  it,  but,  like  others,  this  must 
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be  cultivated.  In  the  meantime,  "to  cultivate 
and  to  pass  on  that  generous  spirit  of  cour- 
age, helpfulness,  and  achievement  which  Ed- 
ward Bartlett  Nitchie  put  into  his  work  and 
gave  to  his  pupils"  is  the  first  object  of  the 
Association. — Mary  A,  Bell,  Secretary. 


TORONTO  UP-READIXG  CLUB 

This  Club  came  into  being  in  February,  1921, 
and  at  the  time  of  writing,  about  a  month  later, 
it  has  a  membership  of  35,  all  paid  up.  Mem- 
bership fee  is  $1.00  per  year.  Practise  classes 
are  being  held  twice  weekly,  these  being  under 
the  direction  of  skilled  teachers  of  lip-reading. 
1  hanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  Y.  W.  C  A., 
a  room  in  which  the  members  can  meet  for 
practise  is  being  given  free  of  cost,  so  long  as 
the  work  done  is  educational  and  there  is  no 
use  of  the  room  to  make  money. 

The  members  are  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
w^e  feel  that,  although  the  start  is  small  and 
insignificant,  there  is  no  telling  where  we  may 
eventually  arrive.  Our  hopes  are  high  and  the 
spirit  of  willing  helpfulness  is  very  marked. 
"Tell  me  what  to  do,  and  I  will  help  all  that  I 
can,"  is  the  most  frequent  remark  heard  when 
any  one  is  asked  to  lend  a  hand.  Classes  are 
well  attended  and  every  meeting  sees  at  least 
one  new  member  added  to  the  list.  The 
officers  are :  President,  Mr.  J.  R.  Smith ;  secre- 
tary, Mary  N.  Roebuck;  treasurer,  F.  L.  Hip- 
grave.  Temporary  address:  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  21 
McGill  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 


THE  PITTSBURGH  LEAGUE 

The  Pittsburgh  League  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing  now  has  four  departments  of  work, 
in  charge  of  four  vice-presidents..  Its  officers 
are:  President,  Mr.  W.  A.  McKean;  First 
Vice-President,  Mr.  B.  S.  Johns,  in  charge  of 
lip-reading;  Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Clarke,  in  charge  of  entertainment;  Third 
Vice-President,  Miss  Mary  B.  Loos,  in  charge 
of  arts  and  crafts;  Fourth  Vice-President, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Brand,  in  charge  of  employ- 
ment ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Miller ;  Treasurer, 
Miss  Ella  Price. 

The  success  of  the  League  is  especially  evi- 
dent in  its  social  work,  lip-reading,  and 
basketry. 

A  clipping  from  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch 
follows: 

Attention  of  Pittsburgh  citizens  is  being  di- 
rected to  two  institutions  which  have  been 
hitherto  unmentioned  in  a  public  way.  The 
Pittsburgh  League  of  the  Hard  of  Hearing 
has  for  some  time  supported  a  school  for  lip- 
reading,  which  they  are  at  present  endeatoring 
to  underwrite  financially.  The  object  of  both 
the  League  and  the  school  is  to  help  the  deaf- 
ened to  understand  what  others  are  saying 
bv  watching  their  lips.  Basketrv  and  other 
similar  things  are  also  taught.  Among  those 
who  have  been  helped  are  a  number  of  re- 
turned soldiers,  who  were  in  a  most  distressed 
mental  condition  with  their  hearing  greatly 
impaired  as  a  result  of  shell  shock. 


Several  students  who  were  in  a  very  dis- 
tressing state  have  been  enabled  to  continue 
in  college.  One  instance  of  a  young  boy  at- 
tending high  school  is  noted.  On  account  of 
his  poor  hearing  he  was  unable  to  make  good 
grades,  but  was  induced  to  attend  the  school, 
and  in  a  short  time  improved.  He  is  enthusi- 
astic about  his  success  and  recently  displayed 
an  English  paper  graded  "A"  to  his  former 
teacher.  Miss  Elizabeth  Brand,  principal  of 
the  School  of  Lip-Reading.  There  are  records 
of  many  such  interesting  cases. 

The  present  members  of  the  League,  gradu- 
ates, and  friends  have  guaranteed  enough 
money  to  carry  on  this  work  on  a  limited 
scale  for  another  year.  The  League  is  now 
trying  to  interest  Pittsburghers  in  its  cause. 
It  is  hoped  to  secure  a  moderate  endowment 
of  about  $50,000  to  assure  the  rental  of  the 
rooms  and  pay  scholarships  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  meet  the  small  tuition  charge.  Per- 
sons interested  can  get  in  touch  with  both  in- 
stitutions at  ITOS  Highland  Building,  Highland 
Avenue. 


THE  JERSEY  CITY  LEAGUE 

To  raise  money  for  its  work,  the  Jersey  City 
League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  held  a  most 
successful  and  largely  attended  sale  on  April 
16. 

On  March  12  the  League  enjoyed  a  lecture 
by  EH".  Harold  Hays,  President  of  the  New 
York  League,  on  the  ear,  vocal  organs,  etc. 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  lamem  slides, 
which  added  greatly  to  its  interest  and  clear- 
ness. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  delightful 
refreshments  were  served. 


MISS  BRUHN  AGAIN  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY 

The  many  friends  and  admirers  of  Miss 
Martha  E.  Bruhn  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  she 
has  arrived  safely  in  Boston,  greatly  refreshed 
and  improved  by  her  winter  in  Europe. 


DEATH  OF  MISS  KATHERINE  F.  REED 

Miss  Katherine  F.  Reed,  for  many  years 
connected  with  day  schools  for  the  deaf 
in  Wisconsin,  died  recently  after  a  short  ill- 
ness. During  her  long  and  faithful  service 
she  endeared  herself  to  many  friends,  who  will 
regret  to  learn  of  her  death. 


Mrs.  John  E.  D.  Trask,  of  the  San  Francisco 
School  of  Lip-Reading,  is  planning  again  to 
have  a  summer  school  in  Carmel-By-the-Sea, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  in  California. 


The  I>epartment  of  Speech  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  has  announced  a  summer  course 
in  Voice  Training  and  the  Correction  of 
Speech  Disorders,  June  27  to  August  5,  ig2i. 
The  course  is  under  the  management  of  Pro- 
fessor Blanton. 
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'I  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession,  from  the  which,  as  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive  counte* 
nance  and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavor  themselves,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a  help  and  omameni 
thereunto," — Bacon. 
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THE  GUILD  HOUSE 

Foreword. — This  account  of  the  new  home  of  the  Speech  Readers  Guild  of  Boston, 
written  by  one  of  its  members,  is  especially  appropriate  at  this  time  because  of  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  to  be  held  in  Boston  June  8,  9,  and  10. 
at  which  time  the  Guild  House  will  be  headquarters. 


IN  OcTonER  certain  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  knew  that  the 
Guild  House  was  to  be.  This  dream,  this 
vision,  this  hope  that  we  had  cherished 
since  our  Guild  first  started,  was  tp  be 
actually  demonstrated  and  all  owing  to 
the  generosity  and  confidence  of  a  friend 
who  believed  in  the  dear  cause  for  which 
we  worked  and  labored,  and,  best  of  all. 
believed  also  in  our  ability  to  make  wise 
and  thoughtful  use  of  an  opportunity 
that  could  be  offered  through  the  as- 
surance of  financial  support  for  a  few 
years,  while  we  in  turn  tried  out  our  own 
abilitv  and  the  Guild's  worth. 

So  our  "mysterious  Mr.  Smith,"  whose 
identitv  is  known  to  the  President  and 
the  Board,  entered  upon  the  scene.  Be- 
cause "Air.  Smith'*  wishes  his  identity 
kept  in  obscurity,  the  Board  feels  a  moral 
obligation  to  comply  with  his  request. 

When  the  generous  proposition  was 
known,  the  President  of  the  Guild  was 
requested  to  go  about,  looking  for  a  house 
suitable  for  our  needs,  and  after  careful, 
systematic  search  through  the  desirable 
and  most  central  section  of  Boston,  339 
Commonwealth  Avenue  was  located.  The 
house,  of  rare  beauty  in  itself,  built  prob- 
ably in  the  early  eighties,  at  a  time  when 
much  English  oak  and  other  beautiful 
hardwooils  were  used,  provides  a  perfect 
"setting"  for  the  gifts  and  loans  that  have 
poured  in.  The  house  seems  to  us  all 
like  a  fair>'*s  palace! 

The  Board  reported  to  "Mr.  Smith,'* 
who,  after  seeing  the  house,  agreed  that 


it  was  most  suitable  for  our  needs.  After 
the  necessary  preliminary  arrangements 
were  made  and  the  rent  we  were  to  pay 
for  the  use  of  the  house  was  de^.ermined 
upon,  the  following  letter  was  setit  out : 

To  the  Members  of  the  Speech  Readers  Guild 
of  Boston: 

The  Board  of  Directors  take  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  a  Guild  House  is  soon  to  be  a 
rcaHly.  Number  339  Commonwealth  Avenue 
is  offered  to  the  members  for  this  purpose, 
with  the  assurance  that  the  Finance  Committee 
will  have  sufficient  support  financially  to  make 
the  project  a  certainty  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
while  the  experiment  of  testing  the  need  of 
and  wisdom  in  establishing  such  a  home  is  de- 
termined. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
will  in  no  way  be  lessened  by  the  generosity 
of  this  project.  It  is  believed  that  the  spirit 
which  has  made  us  the  society  that  we  have 
grown  to  be  will  continue  and  increase. 

Though  to  some  this  news  may  seem  over- 
whelming, it  is  no  greater  than  the  cause  for 
which  we  labor  and  strive  deserves.  The  one 
who  has  made  this  instrument  for  greater 
service  possible  realizes  this,  and  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  looks  to  the  members  to 
keep  our  spirit  of  simple  co-operation  pure 
and  untarnished. 

The  Guild  is  ours,  and  we  make  it.  It  is 
an  organization  that  each  individual  member 
helps  to  make,  and  has  helped  to  make,  from 
our  first  small  beginning.  Let  us  continue  in 
the  same  effort  to  serve  one  another  and  our 
cause,  each  one  giving  in  proportion  to  his  or 
her  ability. 

The  question  of  furnishing  the  home  is  now 
before  us,  and  the  Board  will  appreciate  any 
help  that  you  may  care  to  offer,  rurniture. 
rugs,  suitable  pictures,  and  other  household 
necessities,  either  as  gifts  or  loans,  will  be  most 
acceptable.  Any  one  having  furnishings  or 
materials  to  offer  toward  the  equipment  of  our 
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new  home  is  asked  to  notify  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, who  will  gladly  consider  the  possibility 
of  using  such. 

It  is  hoped  that  we  can  be  in  our  new  home 
by   the   first  of  the   New   Year.     Good   news! 
But  let  the  ver^  joy  we  feel  in  this  realization 
quicken  our  spirit — the  spirit  of  our  Guild. 
The  BoAKn  of  Directobs. 
Mildred  Kennedy. 

Chairman. 
November,  1920. 

It  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale,  doesn't  itr 
And  we  who  have  seen  it  all  develop  feel 
that  it  u  a  fairy  tale,  and  the  most  mag- 
ical part  is  to  follow. 

We  moved  from  Trinity  Court  and 
settled  in  "339"  between  December  26 
and  January  2,  when  the  regular  routine 
of  our  scheduled  work  began  again  after 
the  holidays,  with  classes,  lectures,  social 
meetings,  and  all.  One  of  our  Board, 
who  since  her  husband's  return  from 
Europe  after  service  in  the  AVorld  War 
had  been  living  in  a  small  apartment, 
asked  if  they  might  rent  two  of  the  rooms 
in  the  Guild  House,  unfurnished.  Then 
they  proposed  taking  all  of  their  own 
beautiful  mahogany  and  other  furniture 
out  of  storage,  letting  "us"  have  the  tem- 
porary use  of  these  lovely  things  till  they 
should  be  replaced  by  permanent  posses- 
sions ! 

The  letter  quoted  above  was  no  sooner 
sent  out  than  offers  of  gifts  or  loans 
came  pouring  in.  The  first  two  notes  of 
this  kind  can  never  be  forgotten.  They 
came  on  the  same  day,  white  we  were,  of 
course,  still  at  Trinity  Court,  The  first 
offered  furniture,  not  only  of  rare  beauty 
in  itself,  but  also  rare  in  its  sentimental 
value,  since  it  belonged  to  the  late  Dr, 
Clarence  J.  Blake,  whom  we  still  call 
the  Guild's  "godfather."  Two  beautiful 
carved  rosewood,  plush-covered  sofas. 
with  chairs,  stools,  and  ottoman  to  tnatch ; 
a  large  trunk  filled  with  wonderful  por- 
tieres, draperies,  blankets,  curtains,  and 
other  materials,  and  (a  delight  to  any 
domestic  woman's  heart)  two  perfect 
sets  of  linen  duster  covers  for  all  this 
furniture,  Lo,  our  reception-room  was 
furnished!  Later  a  magnificent  carved 
mahogany  table,  with  choice  and  artistic 
pictures,  were  given,  as  well  as  an  Italian 
painting  loaned  "for  all  to  enjoy."  Some 
of  the  atmosphere  that  these  charming 
things  have  produced  is  perceptible  in  the 


—Hodge  and  Sampson 
THE  FRONT   OF   THE    HOUSE 

phott^raphs,  but  of  course  the  color 
scheme  does  not  show ;  you  must  come  to 
see  for  yourself  in  order  to  know  this. 

The  other  letter  received  on  the  same 
memorable  day  ofifered  complete  fiunish- 
ings  for  a  bed-room — complete,  remem- 
ber; no  half-hearted,  shiftless,  speculative 
proposition,  but  an  elegant  outfit — bed, 
bureau,  wash-stand  equipped,  table,  chair, 
rugs,  curtains,  everything! 

Are  you  beginning  to  believe  in  fairies? 
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Then  another  came  forward  and  of- 
fered to  move  us  free  of  any  expense,  as 
his  contribution  to  the  Guild.  This  fairy 
was  a  member,  though  not  all  our  fairies 
are.  So  all  of  our  belongings  in  Trinity 
Court  were  packed  up,  moved  to  "339," 
and  placed  anywhere  in  that  great  house 
we  chose  to  have  them  placed.  Fairies? 
Fairies?  Why,  the  Speech  Readers 
Guild  is  full  of  them.  Wait  and  hear 
some  more  of  our  experiences  and  see  if 
you  don't  agree ! 

The  other  loads  of  furniture  from  the 
storage  warehouse  came  soon  after.  These 
things  were  put  into  place  with  such 
efficiency  and  taste  that  when  the  mem- 
bers came  to  the  classes  on  Monday  night, 
January  2,  it  positively  looked  as  if  we 
had  been  in  the  house  for  weeks.  True, 
the  final  touches  were  not  completed 
(they  are  not  completed  yet),  but  the 
atmosphere  was  "settled"  and  (more 
fairies  to  our  aid)  the  curtains  and  por- 
tieres in  that  wonderful  trunk  fitted  our 
windows  without  our  having  to  do  one 
single  thing  to  them.  (Please  Mr.  Editor, 
I'd  like  those  words  printed  in  italics.) 

Well,  I  can't  tell  you  all  the  wonderful 
things  that  have  happened  at  the  Guild 
House  since  January  i.  You'll  have  to 
come  and  see  for  yourself  the  California 
redwood  table  loaned  us ;  the  carved-oak, 
leather-seated  dining-room  chairs — ^ten  of 
them,  too — given;  beautiful  hand-made, 
hemstitched  sheets  and  pillow-cases  for 
another  bed  given  for  another  room 
(Would  any  but  a  fairy  be  guilty  of  such 
a  labor  of  love?)  ;  a  large  hand-painted, 
beautifully  executed  reproduction  of  our 
seal,  framed  in  a  gilt  frame,  not  to  men- 
tion the  reproduction  in  filet  lace  made 
last  summer,  before  the  possibility  of  a 
Guild  House  was  even  known — made  just 
"for  the  Directors'  room" — ^another  labor 
of  love,  made  by  another  Guild  fairy. 
That  place  is  veritably  filled  with  them. 

Today,  while  I  was  thinking  of  writing 
this  article,  more  magic  happened:  A 
beautiful,  rare,  old  mahogany  bed  came 
to  "339"  The  head-board  and  foot- 
board curve  up  and  away  from  the  mat- 
tress at  just  the  right  angle  for  a  child  to 
climb  up  and  sit  on  the  highest  point  with 
feet  dangling  over  toward  the  floor ;  then, 
at  a  given  signal,  "let  go"  and  slide  down 
backward  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the 


woodwork  onto  the  soft,  springy  mattress. 
My  grandmother  had  just  such  a  bed,  and 
1  used  to  do  just  such  a  stunt,  so  I  know. 
With  this  a  rich,  aristocratic  old  bureau, 
a  solid  severe  table  of  the  same  period,  and 
chairs.  These  were  given,  all  given,  to- 
gether with  cretonne  curtains  and  two  steel 
engravings,  to  complete  the  beauty  of  the 
room.  We  who  were  there  when  they  ar- 
rived felt  almost  awed  and  hushed  by  the 
wondrous  beauty  of  the  gift  and  the 
wondrous  beauty  of  the  Guild,  since  it 
could  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  oiu-  donors 
the  desire  to  bestow  upon  us  all  such 
treasures.  Yes,  upon  us  all,  for  the  Guild 
House  is  ours,  and  we  will,  we  must,  come 
up  to  what  is  expected  of  us — we  must 
demonstrate  that  our  work  really  is  worth 
while.  There  is  not  one  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  or  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee who  fails  to  realize  the  extent  of 
the  moral  and  spiritual  responsibility  that 
has  been  placed  upon  us  all  through  these 
acts  of  confidence  and  trust  in  our  ability 
to  "carry  on." 

The  Board  tried  in  the  beginning  to 
help  the  cause  through  using  practical 
methods,  and  the  fairies  of  the  Guild 
have  helped  us  beyond  belief  or  our  wild- 
est dreams,  through  bestowing  upon  us  a 
host  of  beautiful  and  practical  gifts.  At 
our  annual  birthday  party  (it  was  five 
years  ago  last  January  that  our  little  or- 
ganization started)  over  $100  in  cash  and 
checks  was  received,  besides  many  lovely 
useful  and  necessary  things  for  the  equip- 
ment of  a  large  house.  With  this  money 
the  Board  of  Directors  is  buying  needed 
things  that  are  in  harmony  with  our  gifts, 
such  as  a  mahogany  mantel-shelf  clock 
and  a  table  lamp  for  the  reception-room, 
to  add  to  its  comfort  and  the  artistic 
eflFect. 

The  beauty  in  what  we  all  cherish  and 
call  the  spirit  of  the  Guild  seems  to  us  to 
have  found  an  actual  material  expression 
in  the  quality  of  our  gifts  and  loans.  The 
members  are  "catching"  more  and  more 
the  sense  of  responsibility  and  each  helps 
us  more  and  more  to  work  out  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  us.  It  is  not  going  to 
be  all  easy,  smooth  sailing,  by  any  means ; 
but  the  service,  no  matter  how  taxing, 
how  problematical,  is  going  to  be  worth 
while.  The  fairies  have  demonstrated 
this  already.     Don't  misjudge  the  Guild 
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House  and  think  it  is  all  due  to  our 
"mysterious  Mr.  Smith."  He  did  furnish 
the  house  itself.  We  are  grateful  to  him 
for  this — grateful  beyond  words,  and  he 
knows  the  depth  of  our  gratitude — but 
the  house  is  merely  a  shell,  and  of  itself 
alone  could  mean  nothing  to  us  save  four 


square  walls.  The  fairies  of  the  Guild 
have  made  it  something  far  more,  more 
than  we  ever  dreamed  any  house  could 
be;  they  have  made  it  our  home. 

A  cordial  welcome  awaits  you  always, 
and  our  sign  still  hangs  upon  our  door — 


« 


Please  walk  in." 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  HARD  OF  HEARING 

(INCORPORATED) 

Notice  of  Adjourned  Annual  Meeting 


NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  ad- 
journed annual  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing  (Incorporated),  which 
was  adjourned  from  the  nth  day  of 
March,  1921,  will  be  held  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  the  8th,  9th,  and  loth  days  of 
June,  1921,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
five  managers  and  for  the  transaction  of 
such  other  business  as  may  properly  come 
before  the  meeting. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Association 
will  be  the  Speech-Readers'  Guild,  339 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  and  the 
sessions  will  be  held  at  the  Guild  House 
and  at  such  other  places  as  may  be  selected 
by  the  Committee  on  Arrangements,  in- 
cluding a  joint  session  with  the  Section 
on  Otology  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

In  conjunction  with  the  meeting  an 
exhibition  on  Educational  and  Social 
Alleviations  of  Acquired  Deafness  will 
be  held. 

A  copy  of  the  tentative  program  is 
append^  to  this  notice  and  all  members 
are  urged  to  attend. 

Annetta  W.  Peck, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

Dated  New  York,  May  8,  1921. 

Pkogram  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 

American  Association  for  the  Hard 

OF    He  ARI NG    (I  ncorporated  ) , 

AT    Boston,    192  i 

(This  program  is  subject  to  possible  altera- 
tions.) 

Wednesday,  June  8 

Morning  Session,  9  a.  m. 

I.  Address   of   Welcome.     Dr.    David   Harold 
Walker,  2d  Vice-President. 


2.  Announcement    by    the    Chairman    of    the 

Committee  on  Arrangements. 

3.  President's  address.    Dr.  Wendell  C.  Phillips. 

4.  Reports   from   constituent  bodies: 

a.  The  New  York  League  for  the  Hard 

of  Hearing. 
h.  San  Francisco  League  for  the  Hard 

of  Hearing. 

c.  Chicago    League    for    the    Hard    of 

Hearing,  by  Miss  Valeria  D.  Mc- 
Dermott,  Field  Secretary. 

d.  Jersey  City  League  for  the  Hard  of 

Hearing. 

c.  Newark    League    for    the    Hard    of 

Hearing. 

/.  Toledo  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing. 

g,  Pittsburgh  League  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing. 

5.  Reports    from   organizations    not   members 

of  the  Association : 

a.  The  Speech-Readers'  Guild  of  Bos- 
ton. 

h,  Los  Angeles  League  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing. 

c.  Speech-Reading  Club  of  Philadelphia. 

d.  Dayton  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hear- 

ing. 

e.  Saint  Louis  League  for  the  Hard  of 

Hearing. 
/.  Lip-Readers'  Club  of  Cleveland. 
g,  Speech-Reading  Club  of  Washington. 
h.  Toronto  Lip-Reading  Club. 
I.  Kansas  City  League  for  the  Hard  of 

Hearing. 

Afternoon  Session,  2  or  2.30  p.  m. 

The  following  papers  will  be  presented,  to  be 
followed  by  discussion: 

1.  How    to    Prevent   Deafness.     James    Kerr 

Love,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  F.  P.  S.  G. 

2.  Deafened  Service  Men  in  the  United  King- 

dom. Dundas  Grant,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  F.  R. 
C.  S.,  Major  (retired),  President  of  Special 
Aural  Board,  Ministry  of  Pensions,  and 
Henry  Lloyd  Ingram,  Captain,  late  teacher 
of  lip-reading  at  Belleville,  Ont.,  Secre- 
tary Special  Aural  Board. 

3.  The  Physician's  Responsibilitv  to  the  Deaf- 

ened. Wendell  C.  Phillips.  M.  D..  F.  A. 
C.  S.,  and  Harold  M.  Hays,  M.  D.,  F.  A. 
C.  S. 
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4.  The   Organization   and    Teaching   of   Lip- 

Reading  in  the  Lynn  Public  Schools. 
Caroline  F.  Kimball. 

5.  The   Examination   and   Care   of   Hard   of 

Hearing  School  Children.  Franklin  W. 
Bock,  M.  D. 

Open  discussion  led  by  Dr.  Max  A.  Goldstein 
of  St.  Louis,  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Shambaugh  of 
Chicago,  Dr.  Thomas  Hubbard  of  Toledo, 
Dr.  Eugene  A.  Crockett  of  Boston,  Dr. 

C.  W.   Richardson   of   Washington,   Dr. 

D.  H.  Walker  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  S. 
MacCuen  Smith  of  Philadelphia. 

Evening  Session. 

Informal  get-together  meeting  at  the  Guild 
House  and  visit  to  exhibit. 

Thursday,  June  9 

Morning  Session. 

9  a.m.,  Annual  Business  Meeting. 

Order  of  business: 

Secretary's  report  on  notice. 

Ascertainment  of  quorum. 

Reading  of  minutes. 

Reports  of  officers. 

Reports  of  committees. 

Unfinished  business. 

Election  of  managers. 

New  and  miscellaneous  business. 

Addresses  and  discussions. 

10  a.  m..  Round  Table  on  Problems  of  Local 

Organization.  Conducted  by  the  New  York 
League,  Mrs.  John  Peyton  Clark,  presid- 
ing. 

Afternoon  Session. 
Outing  arranged  by  the  Speech -Readers'  Guild. 
Evening  Session. 

Demonstration  of  work:  New  York  League, 
Speech  Readers  Guild,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B. 
W^ade,  Mrs.  Emma  G.  Tunnicliffe. 

Paper  by  Miss  Jessie  C.  Hume,  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Friday,  June  10 
iVlorning  Session,  10  a.  m. 

1.  The  Volta  Bureau,  an  Instrument  of  Serv- 

ice, by  Fred  De  Land,  Superintendent. 

2.  Symposium   on   the  latest   developments   in 

lip-reading  instruction  for  the  deafened 
adult,  led  by  Miss  Bruhn  and  Mrs.  Nitchie. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Joint  session  with  Section  on  Otology  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Papers  contributed  to  this  meeting  by  the 
American  Association  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearinir:  "Immediate  Measures  for  the 
Prevention  of  Deafness  in  Early  Life," 
by  Harold  M.  Hays,  M.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S. ; 
"Social  Alleviations  of  Adventitious  Deaf- 
ness," by  Annetta  W.  Peck,  Correspond- 


ing Secretary,  American  Association  for 
the  Hard  of  Hearing. 

Evening    Session,    Strawberry    Supper,    Guild 
House. 

In  connection  with  this  meeting  it  is 
planned  to  hold  a  six-day  exhibition  on 
educational  and  social  alleviations  of  ac- 
quired deafness.  This  should  appeal  to 
the  otologists  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  general  public,  school 
teachers,  and  the  deafened  people  of  Bos- 
ton. 

Exhibits  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Volta  Bureau  (especially  The  Volta  Re- 
view), the  Bruhn  School  of  Lip-Reading, 
the  Nitchie  School  of  Lip-Reading,  the 
Kinzie  School  of  Speech-Reading,  and 
the  following  manufacturers  of  hearing 
devices:  Globe  Phone  Mfg.  Co.,  Harper 
Oriphone  Co.,  Dictograph  Products  Cor- 
poration, E.  B.  Meyrowitz,  the  Port-O- 
Phone  Corporation,  the  Gem  Ear-Phone 
Co..  and  the  Mears  Ear-Phone  Co. 

There  will  be  an  exhibit  of  ten  panels 
on  Social  Work  for  the  Deafened,  pre- 
pared by  the  American  Association,  and 
exhibitions  of  needle-work  from  the  ex- 
changes of  the  Speech-Readers'  Guild  of 
Boston,  the  Speech-Reading  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Hand-work  Shop  of 
the  New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing.  Articles  displayed  will  be  for 
sale. 


THE  VACTUPHONE 

The  new  instrument  to  aid  hearing,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Earl  C.  Hanson,  is  now, 
say  its  distributors,  ready  for  the  market. 
An  advertisement  announcing  it  appears 
on  another  page. 

The  Vactuphone  was  recently  demon- 
strated to  large  audiences  at  the  New  York 
and  Chicago  Leagues  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing,  and  great  interest  was  expressed. 
It  will  also  be  on  exhibition  at  the  Boston 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Hard  of  Hearing. 

Many  persons  have  inquired  just 
wherein  the  Vactuphone  differed  from 
other  instruments  already  on  the  market. 
The  V01.TA  Review  gladly  announces, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Hanson  has  promised 
to  explain  the  differences  in  non-technical 
language  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 
His  article  will  appear  in  an  early  number. 


THE  FIRST  THANKSGIVING  DAY 


A  Beautiful  Pageant  Presented  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  for  the  Deaf 


LAST  November  the  Rhode  Island 
School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Providence, 
presented  a  charming  pageant  entitled 
"The  First  Thanksgiving  Day."  It 
proved  so  successful  that,  in  response  to 
several  requests,  it  was  repeated  recently 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  Governor  of 
Rhode  Island,  Emory  J.  San  Souci,  and 
the  members  of  the  State  Legislature. 

The  pageant  was  written  and  directed 
by  Miss  Carol  Brown,  a  writer  and  dra- 
matic leader,  temporarily  of  the  faculty, 
and  all  the  work  of  costuming,  decorating, 
etc.,  was  done  by  other  members  of  the 
faculty  and  the  pupils.  About  seventy  of 
the  children  took  part,  and  their  own  en- 
joyment in  the  play  jadded  no  little  to  its 
attractiveness.  Miss  Wilma  Shillady, 
teacher  of  rh)rthm  at  the  school,  had 
charge  of  the  training  of  the  dancers. 

The  Volta  Review  takes  pleasure  in 
presenting  this  account  of  the  artistic  en- 
tertainment, and  acknowledges  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  courtesy  of  the  Rhode 
Island  School  in  furnishing  cuts. 

The  text  of  the  pageant  follows: 

The  First  Thanksgiving  Day 

SCENE  I 

(Massasoit,  Wawasoma,  Anneemee- 
kee,  and  Indian  braves  seated  around  fire. 
Enter  two  Indians,  who  place  baskets  of 
com  before  Massasoit.) 

Massasoit:  "Oh,  my  brothers,  the  days 
of  the  harvest  are  over!  Let  us  thank 
Manitou,  the  Great  Spirit.  Anneemeekee. 
noise-maker,  summon  our  maidens,  that 
they  may  dance  the  Dance  of  Ripe  Corn." 

(Anneemeekee  beats  drum  softly. 
Enter  maidens.  Dance.  Ceremonial 
Dance  of  Ripe  Corn.    Enter  messenger.) 

Messenger:  "Oh,  Massasoit,  the  white 
men  come." 

(Enter  John  Alden,  Miles  Standish, 
and  other  Puritans.) 

John  Alden:  "We  have  come,  oh  Mas- 
sasoit, with  a  message  from  Governor 
Bradford,  the  Chief  of  the  white  men." 

Massasoit:  "You  are  welcome  to  the 
campfire  of  Massasoit.  My  heart  feels 
good  toward  you.  I  smoke  the  pipe  of 
friendship  with  you." 


(Ceremony  of  smoking.) 
.  Massasoit:  "It  is  long  since  the  white 
men  have  visited  the  lodges  of  the  Paw- 
tuxets.  When  you  last  came  it  was  the 
'moon  of  flowers,'  and  now  it  is  the 
moon  when  the  wild  geese  fly  south." 

John  Alden:  "Yes,  Massasoit,  we  came 
in  the  spring.  Then  our  Chief,  Governor 
Bradford,  asked  you  for  corn  to  plant  in 
our  fields.  You  gave  it  to  us.  Now  the 
corn  has  been  harvested  and  our  crops 
are  large.  We  wish  to  thank  God,  who 
made  the  corn  grow,  who  protected  us  in 
this  new  land  and  gave  us  the  Indians  for 
friends.  I  have  been  sent  to  invite  Mas- 
sasoit and  his  braves  to  our  Feast  of 
Thanksgiving." 

Massasoit:  "Massasoit  and  his  braves 
will  come  to  the  white  man's  feast,  for 
the  Great  Spirit  has  also  been  kind  to  us. 
He  sent  us  the  good  spirits,  who  made 
the  com  grow  tall,  the  grapes  purple,  and 
the  grain  yellow." 

Indian  Boy:  "Oh,  Wawasoma,  what  is 
that  moving  in  the  cornfields?" 

Wawasoma:  "Hush!  it  is  the  good 
spirits  of  the  harvest.  Watch  and  you 
may  see  them." 

(Dance  of  Spirits  of  the  Harvest.) 

(At  the  end  of  the  dance  Spirit  of 
Thankfulness  appears.) 

Spirit  of  Thankfulness:  "I  am  the 
Spirit  of  Thankfulness.  I  often  come 
with  the  good  spirits  of  the  harvest. 
Many  nations  have  held  feasts  in  my 
honor — sometimes,  at  the  harvest  time, 
sometimes  after  victory  in  battle,  and 
sometimes  just  because  their  homes  were 
happy  and  prosperous.  But  no  feast  has 
made  me  as  happy  as  this  one  which  you 
have  appointed  in  my  honor,  for  you 
have  remembered  me  in  a  new  land,  amid 
perils,  toil,  and  hardship." 

John  A^den:  "May  we  always  remem- 
ber you.  Spirit  of  Thankfulness." 

(Curtain) 

SCENE  II 

(Puritans  going  to  church.) 

SCENE   III 

(Out-door  scene.  Dame  Winslow,  as- 
sisted by   Priscilla  and   Prudence,  pre- 
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pares  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  an  out-         Dame  Winslow:  "Thee  must  be  care- 
door  oven.     Long  tables   spread   under     ful,  Prudence." 
trees. ) 


Prudence   {at  oven) :  "Oh — oh,  Pris- 


(Enter  Giles.) 


cilia,  Pve  burned  my  hand."  Giles    (greatly  excited):   "Oh,   Dame 
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Winslow,  Dame  Winslow,  Massasoit  is 
bringing  fifty  braves." 

Dame  Winslow  (in  a  flutter)  :  "Oh, 
dear  me,  dear  me!  We  have  not  half 
enough  to  feed  all  these  Indians!  What 
shall  I  do !  Priscilla,  Prudence,  bring  me 
some  more  vegetables.  Giles,  Giles,  thou 
naughty  boy,  kill  another  turkey  for  us. 

Giles:   "I    can't;   it's   running  away. 
(Chases  turkey  across  stage.) 

(The  two  girls  bring  in  the  vege- 
tables— ^pupils  dressed  as  different  vege- 
tables— ^naming  each  one  as  it  enters. 
After  last  vegetable  has  appeared  cran- 
berries roll  across  stage.  One  rolls  under 
table. ) 

Dame  Winslow:  "Dear  me,  Giles  has 
tipped  the  basket  of  cranberries  over! 
Was  ever  a  housewife  so  plagued! 
Giles,  Giles,  come  get  this  cranberry !  It 
has  rolled  under  the  table."  (Giles  car- 
ries cranberry  off.)  "Ah,  me,  how  glad 
I  shall  be  when  the  dinner  is  ready. 
Prudence,  Priscilla,  here  comes  Miles 
Standish,  and  my  kerchief  is  so  untidy. 
Captain  Standish  mustn't  see  me  thus.*' 
(Exit.) 

(Enter  Miles  Standish.) 

Miles  Standish:  "Good  day.  Mistress 
Priscilla;  good  day,  Mistress  Prudence." 
(They  both  bow.)  "Good  day,  Captain 
Standish." 

Miles  Standish:  "I — a — la — er — a." 

Priscilla:  "Yes,  Captain  Standish." 

MUes  Standish:  "I— er— I  —  e  —  er." 
(Exit.) 

Prudence:  "Didst  ever  see  such  a  bash- 
ful man?" 

Priscilla:  "Whatever  could  he  have 
wanted  ?" 

Prudence:  "But  here  comes  one  not  so 
bashful.  Now  thou  art  blushing.  I  will 
leave  thee  alone  with  Master  Alden." 
(Exit.) 

(Enter  John  Alden.) 

John  Alden:  "Good  day.  Mistress  Pris- 
cilla." (Priscilla  bows.)  "I  would  speak 
with  thee  for  a  moment  concerning  Cap- 
tain Miles  Standish." 

Priscilla:  "Be  seated,  Master  Alden." 

John  Alden:  "Our  brave  Captain 
Standish  sent  me  to  deliver  a  message  to 
thee." 

Priscilla:  "If  Captain  Standish  is  so 
brave,  why  did  he  not  come  himself?" 

John  Alden:  "He  is  bashful,  but  truly 


he  is  a  great  man,  and  he  bade  me  tell 
thee  that  he  thinks  thou  art  the  sweetest 
maid  in  Plymouth  colony ;  that  he  would 
marry  thee;  that " 

Priscilla:  "Oh,  why  don't  you  speak 
for  yourself,  John?" 

(Runs  off.    He  runs  after  her.) 

(Enter  Dame  Winslow.) 

Dame  Winslow:  "Prudence !  Priscilla !" 
(Prudence  enters.)  "Where  is  Priscilla?" 

Prudence:  "She  is  out  behind  yon  tree 
with  Master  Alden.    Priscilla !" 

( Enter  Priscilla  and  John  Alden,  much 
embarrassed.) 

(Enter  squaw  with  papoose.  Squaw 
fingers  everything  on  table.  Sticks  finger 
in  pie.) 

Squazv:  "Ugh!  Ugh!  Heap  much 
good !" 

(Enter  Miles  Standish  and  his  men, 
followed  by  Massasoit  and  his  men.  In- 
dian boy  sets  large  basket  of  popcorn 
down  before  fireplace.) 

Prudence:  "Oh,  what — what  is  this?" 

Indian  boy:  "Popcorn.  Heap  much 
pop.    Put  on  fire.    You  see !" 

(Popcorn  dance.) 

Governor  Bradford:  "And  now.  Miles 
Standish,  are  your  men  ready?  Let  us 
show  Massasoit  how  bravely  our  few 
men  can  march." 

(Military  drill.) 

Indians:  "Heap  much  fine!" 

Governor  Bradford:  "Truly,  this  is  a 
wonderful  day.  May  the  white  man  and 
the  Indian  remain  friends,  and  may  the 
Spirit  of  Thankfulness  always  be  with 
us,  even  when  our  little  colony  has  be- 
come a  mighty  nation." 

(  Enter  Spirit  of  Thankfulness.  Spirits 
of  Harvest  circle  around  her.  Dance, 
etc.) 

(Curtain) 


THE  DEATH  OF  FRANKLIN  K,  LANE 

My  Dear  Miss  Timberlake: 

I  have  just  read  in  the  evenine  paper  that 
our  former  director  and  well-wisher  Franklin 
K.  Lane  is  dead.  I  recall  him  as  a  valuable 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Association  and  as  a  man  of  much 
usefulness  in  many  fields. 

I  am  sure  you  will  make  mention  of  our 
sorrow  over  his  death  at  your  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. 

Sincerely  yours,  Harris  Taylor, 

President,  American  Association  to  Promote 
the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf. 
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By  GERTRUDE  M.  BEARD 


THE  PANACEAS  for  deafness,  who  shall 
recount  that  numerous,  though  essen- 
tially simple,  list?  Perhaps  it  is  of  little 
use,  when  we  all  know  that  service  and 
courage  and  an  interest  in  other  people 
are  the  only  sure  foundations  for  any 
life  that  really  conquers  the  great  handi- 
cap. 

But  some  of  us  have  to  grow  into  big 
things  through  little  things,  and  so  I  am 
going  to  preach  a  little  enthusiasm  that 
is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  doors  that 
can  be  opened  out  of  a  life  shut  in  by 
deafness.  Here  with  some  trepidation  I 
name  it  bluntly,  baldly,  in  that  awful 
bromide  of  a  word — antiques. 

Now  that  the  worst  is  out,  it  still  takes 
courage  to  go  on,  because  it  would  seem 
as  though  enough  ink  had  been  spilt  on 
the  subject  already.  I  have,  however,  a 
firm  conviction  that  it  is  a  wonderful  sub- 
ject for  us  who  are  deaf.  The  arguments 
follow,  useless  as  they  are  to  any  one  who 
has  ever  acquired  the  fatal  habit  of  col- 
lecting. For  him  or  her,  no  argument 
can  smother  or  quicken  that  flame,  once 
it  has  been  kindled. 

Let  me  begin  from  a  social  point  of 
view.  Like  all  the  rest  of  us,  I  have  had 
the  common  experience  of  going  to  thea- 
ters and  concerts  long  after  they  ceased 
to  be  a  pleasure,  and  of  dreading  even- 
ings spent  with  strangers,  because  there 
was  sure  to  be  that  horror  of  horrors, 
general  conversation.  Many  a  time  I 
have  gone  out  to  dinner  with  a  sinking 
heart,  only  to  have  that  same  dinner 
party  transformed  into  a  pleasure,  be- 
cause I  spied  a  cabinet  of  old  china  in  the 
corner  and  thereby  found  a  delightful 
meeting-ground  with  my  hosts.  I  have 
discovered  that  if  any  one  wants  to  know 
your  opinion  about  a  thing,  and  if  you 
have  any  opinion  worth  giving,  somehow 
or  other  conversation  will  "go,"  ears  or 
no  ears. 

Also  many  people  are  interested  in  the 
old  things,  people  who  are  not  collectors 
at  all.  My  friends  all  seem  delighted  to 
see  my  "finds,"  and  only  this  evening  I 
have  learned  several  very  interesting 
things  about  glass  from  a  man  who  is 
neither  deaf  nor  a  collector.     After  my 


first  question,  when  I  discovered  that  he 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about,  I  set 
him  down  before  a  whole  table  of  glass, 
and  conversation  went  briskly,  gathering 
in  everybody  else  in  the  room.  My  opin- 
ion is  again  strengthened,  that  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  of  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  old  things  is  a  social  asset. 

As  an  artistic  gratification,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  all  beautiful  things  give 
pleasure;  and  since  this  artistic  satisfac- 
tion can  no  longer  come  to  us  through 
the  spoken  word,  the  vibrant  tone,  why 
not  let  beauty  of  line  and  form  and  color 
in  some  measure  take  its  place?  This  is, 
perhaps,  self-evident;  but  do  we  half 
realize  the  history  and  the  humanity  that 
is  part  of  every  piece  of  old  china  or  fur- 
niture ? 

When  we  possess  a  cream-colored 
pitcher  with  the  delicate  green  deposit 
showing  beneath  rim  and  handle,  we  may 
not  suspect  that  arsenic  left  that  color  in 
the  glaze,  and  that  many  a  workman  has 
been  crippled  or  blinded  as  he  worked  on 
these  things  we  treasure;  also  we  who 
are  sorely  handicapped  would  do  well  to 
realize  that  it  was  a  physical  infirmity 
that  set  Jonah  Wedgwood  on  the  path  of 
greatness.  It  was  his  inability  to  throw 
the  clay  on  the  potter's  wheel  that  made 
him  dream  of  doing  better  things.  So 
from  the  potter's  apprentice  there  devel- 
oped the  real  artist,  the  greatest  potter  of 
his  age. 

All  through  this  fascinating  story  of 
English  china  and  pottery  of  the  i8th 
century,  one  finds  clearly  traced  the 
course  of  English  history.  We  discover 
how  little  the  issues  of  the  Revolution 
mattered  to  the  ordinary  Englishman. 
No  sooner  was  peace  concluded  than  the 
English  makers  flooded  the  colonial  mar- 
ket with  china  which  commemorated  our 
victories,  and  to  show  for  it  we  have  the 
numerous  portrait  pieces  of  Washington, 
Franklin,  and  Lafayette,  china  dear  to 
the  collector  and  very  dear  in  price.  It 
is  all  a  story  interwoven  with  threads  of 
lovely  texture  and  color.  Perhaps  most 
vivid  of  all  are  the  threads  that  pattern 
the  story  of  our  merchant  marine  and 
the  ships  from  old  Salem  that  brought 
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back  many  a  tea-set  from  China  and 
fought  their  way  round  the  Horn  into 
the  bargain. 

Every  big  or  little  collector  (and  I  am 
a  little  one)  has  a  fund  of  stories  con- 
nected with  his  treasures,  and  here  is 
where  the  humanity  comes  in.  You  may 
buy  a  pitcher  and  encounter  all  the 
Yankee  qualities  you  hope  you  don't  pos- 
sess; you  may  make  a  friend  for  life. 
Often,  too.  you  discover  some  good  old 
soul  in  the  country  to  whom  you  may  be 
of  some  real  use.  It's  all  one:  through 
it  you  are  brought  into  touch  zvith  people, 

I  remember  with  a  homesick  longing 
the  day  we  discovered  that  the  Shakers 
were  selling  out.  I  knew  the  settlement 
from  of  old,  but  my  visits  had  been  made 
as  a  child  with  other  children,  jolting 
over  country  roads  in  a  pony  cart  with 
the  sole  idea  of  buying  Shaker  pepper- 
mints. And  such  virile,  strengthy  pep- 
permints as  they  were!  Many  a  time  a 
visit  to  the  Shaker  village  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  disaster,  and  I  once  had  to 
forego  the  corn-roast  given  in  my  honor 
the  next  evening ;  for  it  was  as  a  visitor  in 
the  village  near  by  that  I  first  knew  the 

Shakers.     Later  M and  her  mother 

and  I  took  up  our  summer  abode  in  a 
bungalow  on  the  hillside.  It  was  here, 
when  we  first  came  back,  that  we  received 
this  great  selling-out  news  from  one  of 
our  afternoon  callers.  M and  I  ex- 
changed excited  glances,  but  it  was  some 
time  before  Mrs.  S went. 

At  last,  however,  and  with  no  more 

than   ordinary   courtesy,    M and    I 

sped  the  parting  guest,  the  donor  of  that 
information,  and  we  walked  over  to  the 
Shaker  village  that  very  afternoon.  We 
started  late,  took  a  wrong  turn  once,  so 
that  it  was  nearly  6  o'clock  when  we 
finally  dipped  into  the  valley  and  crossed 
the  meadow  stream  that  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  little  settlement.  It  was 
September  and  a  noticeable  chill  came 
over  rich  meadows  at  our  left,  though 
shafts  of  warm  gold  fell  across  our  path 
as  we  walked  between  rows  of  maples 
and  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  main 
house,  the  house  of  the  little  shop. 

Eldress  Josephine  herself  opened  the 
door,  and  as  she  stood  there,  tall  and 
grim,  without  the  trace  of  a  smile,  I 
doubted  the  whole  selling-out  story  from 


start  to  finish  and  realized  that  it  was 
probably  just  her  supper-time. 

I  plunged  in  boldly  and,  supplemented 

bv  M ,  who  has  rather  a  way  with 

her,  stated  our  case. 

"Aye,"  said  Eldress  Josephine,  her 
eyes  very  keen  behind  steel-rimmed  spec- 
tacles, "I  don't  know  as  we  have  any- 
thing you  want,  but  come  in."     M 

asked  her  politely  ^bout  supper,  as  we 
stepped  into  the  dark  hall,  while  I  tasted 
once  more  those  large  white  wafers  that 
used  to  be  in  the  little  room  not  ten  feet 
away.  But  events  moved  quickly  and  I 
was  roused  from  memory  by  the  sight  of 
Eldress  Josephine  getting  into  a  real 
Shaker  bonnet  and  wrapping  herself  in  a 
large  shawl.  Then,  with  key  in  hand,  she 
motioned  us  to  precede  her  down  the 
steps.  We  crossed  the  street  to  one  of 
the  houses  where  the  sisters  used  to  live. 
Here  there  were  western  windows,  and 
sunlit  emptiness  lay  before  us  as  we 
opened  the  door ;  but  there  was  an  upper 
room,  where  were  a  few  of  the  treasures 
that  might  be  bought.  We  chose  rapidly 
and  easily — a  tall  maple  rocker,  rush- 
bottomed,  two  Shaker  chests,  a  tiny  light 
stand  and,  loveliest  of  all,  a  huge  brass 
kettle  with  copper  handles.  Then  our 
hostess  called  a  halt ;  the  other  things  in 
the  room  didn't  seem  to  be  for  sale.  We 
discovered  afterward  (when  we  had 
made  many  such  trips)  that  she  never 
sold  too  many  things  at  one  time. 
Whether  she  disapproved  a  too  greedy 
spirit  or  whether  she  half  liked  "the 
world"  knocking  at  her  door  now  and 
then,  I  have  never  quite  decided.  I  rather 
think  it  was  the  latter  reason,  because 
she  admired  a  rose-colored  sweater  I 
used  to  wear.  She  really  seemed  to  like 
it  so  much  that  only  my  sense  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things  plus  a  respect  for  her 
superior  size  prevented  me  from  offering 
it  to  her  on  the  spot. 

Anyhow,  she  was  a  dear,  and  from  that 
first  afternoon  she  showed  herself  much 
troubled  by  my  deafness.    She  would  ask 

M how  it  happened,  how  long  I  had 

been  deaf,  and  then  she  would  give  in 
and  show  us  the  treasure-room,  over  the 
long  assembly-room,  in  the  meeting- 
house. And  here  there  were  treasures, 
though  one  of  them  consisted  of  a  huge 
spinning  -  wheel     completely     decorated 
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with  postage  stamps  put  on  in  a  design. 
But  that  day  at  the  meeting-house  and  in 
the  old  herb-house  is  another  story,  and 
now  we  are  just  coming  out  of  the 
sister's  house,  where  our  first  purchases 
were  made. 

As  we  crossed  the  street  M and  I 

pinched  each  other  quickly.  There  next 
the  school-house  door,  glorified  by  the 
sunset,  stood  a  Pilgrim  table,  and  over- 
flowing from  a  box  on  top  of  it  was  the 
most  luxuriant  mass  of  "Wandering 
Jew"  I  have  ever  seen.  Near  by  stood  a 
Shaker  chair.  With  the  sunset  flood- 
ing the  barnyard  and  meadows  beyond, 
the  whole  scene  was  so  lovely  and  peace- 
ful that  I  felt  suddenly  that  it  ought  to 
stand  there  always,  in  exactly  the  same 
setting.  But  cold  reason  prevailed.  The 
Shakers  were  certainly  going  away,  and 
I  plunged  in. 

"May  we  have  that  table?" 

"What,"  said  Eldress  Josephine,  stop- 
ping to  lean  on  her  cane,  "you  want  that 
old  thing!    Forever!" 

Words  cannot  convey  the  I-give-it-up- 
ness  of  her  tone,  but  we  got  the  table, 
and  she  wanted  very  much  to  give  it  to 
us.  It  is  a  table  such  as  they  used  in  New 
England  kitchens  in  the  17th  century, 
and  good  white  maple  at  that.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  it  is  still  a  hardy  old 
derelict,  as  we,  too,  have  left  it  out  of 
doors  to  face  the  storms  as  it  has  faced 
them  for  nearly  three  hundred  years. 
Some  time,  however,  it  is  going  to  be 
finished  a  soft  brown  and  stand  an  hon- 
ored housemate  for  the  rest  of  its  days. 

But,  oh !  it  costs,  this  restoring  old  fur- 
niture— and  here  is  the  chance  for  us 
who  are  deaf  to  learn  to  use  our  hands. 
That  scorching  summer  we  scraped  and 
polished  one  of  those  Shaker  chests  and 
several  tables  and  chairs.  We  put  back 
the  old  brasses  on  the  chest,  and  after 
hours  (I  mean  days)  of  back-breaking 
work  we  produced  a  piece  of  furniture 
that  any  antique  shop  would  be  glad  to 
show  in  its  front  window.  Those  of  you 
who  have  read  Margaret  Baldwin's 
"Road  to  Silence"  will  remember  that 
she  says  she  has  always  had  great  respect 
for  her  two  hands.  I  think  that  any  one 
who  is  deaf  and  naturally  hand-clever 
ought  to  use  this  ability  to  the  limit.  I 
am  not  clever  with  my  hands  and  I  don't 


like  to  use  them,  but  old  furniture  will 
get  me  at  it,  and  I  scraped  well  all  that 
summer;  and  any  one  who  has  tried  to 
scrape  off  red  paint  put  on  one  hundred 
years  ago  knows  that  it  is  no  small  job. 

But  to  get  back  to  Eldress  Josephine. 
As  a  result  of  our  trips,  she  consented  to 
teach  a  blind  and  deaf  man  of  our  village 
how  to  put  in  the  beautiful  rush  bottoms 
of  the  old  chairs.  With  his  first  lessons 
in  Eldress  Josephine's  quiet  sitting-room 
began  his  transformation  from  a  moody, 
blind  man  to  a  cheerful,  skillful  man 
of  business,  who  earns  more  than  a 
little  toward  the  family  support.  So 
much  for  bad  ears  and  eyes  and  the  sym- 
pathy they  will  arouse  if  the  case  is  only 
rightly  stated. 

But,  of  course,  all  deals  are  not  con- 
ducted on  this  charming,  neighborly 
basis.  A  collector  is  supposed  to  have 
no  conscience  whatever,  and  when  it 
comes  to  shops  and  dealers  she  hasn't. 
When  I  feel  like  jumping  over  the  traces 
I  just  start  on  a  tour  of  all  the  little  shops 
in  Boston  with  the  firm  intention  of  "do- 
ing a  dealer."  And,  let  me  tell  you,  it  is 
great  fun.  I  think  the  best  fun  of  that 
sort  I  have  ever  had  was  an  encounter 
with  a  dealer  in  New  Hampshire.  He 
had  some  beautiful  china,  which  he 
valued  very  highly,  and  some  other  china, 
neither  beautiful  nor  valuable,  for  which 
he  asked  just  as  much.  I  told  him  frankly 
that  the  second  tea-set  was  not  Bristol, 
but  very  ordinary  StaflFordshire,  and  that 
he  asked  an  absurd  price  for  it.  I  gave 
him  about  all  the  information  I  pos- 
sessed, whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  and 
then  I  spied  an  exquisite  blue-and-white 
bowl.  At  that  stage  of  my  ignorance  I 
didn't  know  whether  it  was  English  or 
Dutch  Delft,  but  I  knew  it  was  very 
lovely. 

"How  much  is  it?"  I  hazarded  with 
emotion  concealed  in  my  voice. 

"Three  dollars,"  said  the  burly  coun- 
tryman, giving  me  a  side  glance  to  see  if 
I  would  fall  for  that.  The  bowl  was 
cracked  a  little  and  the  edge  worn. 

I  swallowed  my  surprise. 

"It's  cracked,  but  I'll  take  it,"  was  my 
hypocritical  answer,  and  I  have  now  in 
my  possession  a  piece  of  genuine  old 
Dutch   Delft    (O.   K.'d  since  by  a  real 
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connoisseur),  besides  the  exquisite  mem- 
ory of  having  outwitted  a  dealer. 

Perhaps  this  doesn't  seem  just  the 
right  note  on  which  to  end  a  plea  for  the 
holy  enthusiasm  of  collecting  as  a  help 
for  the  cross  of  deafness.  I  maintain, 
however,  that  just  such  an  encounter 
helps  put  one  on  the  map  and  helps  nour- 
ish a  sense  of  humor,  besides  the  feeling 
that,  though  deaf,  we  can  still  hold  our 
own  against  the  world.    And,  as  I  have 


said  before,  there  is  all  the  history  that 
we  care  to  learn  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
pursuit,  and  every  phase  of  human  nature 
unfolded  at  some  turn  of  the  game. 

Finally,  there  is  a  purely  artistic  pleas- 
ure in  beauty  of  line  and  form  and  color, 
in  the  appreciation  of  which  our  ears 
bear  no  part.  But,  after  all,  once  the 
virus  has  taken,  the  enthusiasm  accumu- 
lates with  interest  compounded,  and  then 
you  can't  stop  it ! 


JUNE.  THE  MONTH  OF  BRIDES 

A  Lip-Reading  Program  (or  the  Month  of  June 

By  LOUISE  T.  KLINE 


JUNE,  the  month  of  brides  and  wed- 
dings! Who  is  not  interested  in  all 
that  goes  with  these?  For,  you  know, 
"  'tis  love  that  makes  the  world  go 
round."  Indeed,  some  of  these  things 
are  often  the  basis  of  many  a  spicy  con- 
versation and  witty  argument  between 
members  of  the  opposite  sex,  as  was  the 
case  when  a  young  man  and  woman  were 
arguing  about  the  alleged  natural  incli- 
nation of  woman  to  deceive.  He  more 
than  "rubbed  it  in";  she  retaliated  by  a 
long  recital  of  instances  of  men  deceiv- 
ing their  wives.  "I  suppose,"  said  he, 
"that  you  maintain  a  man  should  never 
deceive  his  wife." 

"Oh  no,"  she  smiled  back  at  him,  "I 
shouldn't  go  so  far  as  that.  How  would 
It  be  possible  for  the  average  man  to  get 
a  wife  if  he  didn't  deceive  her?" 

And,  as  the  story  ends  there,  I  sup- 
pose the  young  man  remained  discreetly 
silent !  I  am  sure  that  even  our  fun-lov- 
ing Mr.  Ferrall  himself  (now,  Mr.  Fer- 
rall,  please  don't  be  alarmed  at  that  pos- 
sessive "our,"  for  I  assure  you  we  have 
no  base  intentions ;  besides,  leap-year  has 
passed  away  for  another  four  years,  you 
know)  could  have  thought  of  no  answer 
to  that  young  lady's  retort.  At  any  rate, 
even  though  a  man  may  have  to  deceive 
in  order  to  get  a  wife,  I  imagine  there 
will  be  as  many  weddings  as  usual  this 
year  in  June.  And  so  we  all  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  following  class  program: 

At  the  opening  of  class  ask  each  one 


present  to  name  something,  or  some  one, 
usually  associated  with  weddings.  These 
may  be  written  on  the  board  as  given. 
Among  them  will  probably  be  the  words 
"wedding  ring,"  "best  man,"  and  "honey- 
moon." Tell  the  class  that  these  three 
things  of  the  present-day  marriage  really 
originated  thousands  of  years  ago  from 
primitive  marriage  customs. 

One  of  the  earliest  forms  of  marriage 
was  marriage  by  capture.  The  man 
would  go  on  the  warpath,  with  one  or 
two  friends  to  help.  Any  woman  who 
crossed  his  path  he  would  capture  and 
carry  off  to  be  his  wife.  The  "best  man" 
of  today  represents  the  friend  of  the 
primitive  man  who  helped  him  carry  off 
his  bride !  The  wedding  ring  is  a  symbol 
of  the  binding  tie  when  the  woman  was 
captured.  Very  often  in  such  a  marriage 
by  capture  the  angry  relatives  of  the 
bride  would  try  to  recapture  her.  In 
order  to  prevent  this,  the  bridegroom 
would  often  run  off  with  his  bride  and 
hide  until  the  danger  was  past.  The 
honeymoon  of  today,  when  the  bride- 
groom and  bride  go  off  to  be  by  them- 
selves, is  but  a  survival  of  this  custom  of 
primitive  times  of  escaping  the  angry 
relatives  by  hiding. 

Next  on  the  program  is  the  giving  of 
the  following  interesting  facts  on  mar- 
riages in  England  (compiled  before  the 
war).  Each  one  is  read  to  the  class  by  a 
different  pupil : 
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1.  Only  15  out  of  every  1,000  inhab- 
itants marry  each  year. 

2.  The  average  age  of  a  woman  when 
married  is  25. 

3.  The  average  age  of  a  man  when 
married  is  27. 

4.  In  every  thousand  of  men  who 
marry  there  are  861  bachelors  and  139 
widowers. 

5.  In  every  thousand  of  women  who 
marry  there  are  only  98  widows,  while 
902  are  spinsters. 

6.  One-half  of  all  the  women  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  45  are  unmarried. 

7.  The  married  women  live  longer 
than  the  single  women. 

Although  our  marriage  ceremony  is 
either  religious  or  civil,  in  some  parts  of 
the  world  it  is  very  odd.  In  Brazil  some- 
times a  man  and  woman  may  be  married 
by  drinking  brandy  together,  while  in 
Japan  some  couples  are  married  by 
drinking  so  many  cups  of  wine.  In  some 
parts  of  the  world  the  ceremony  consists 
of  eating  from  the  same  dish.  Among 
the  Hindus  the  joining  of  hands  may  be 
a  marriage  ceremony.  In  Scotland  a 
man  and  woman  could,  once  upon  a  time, 
be  married  by  the  same  means,  and  it  was 
called  "hand  fasting." 

How  many  class  members  know  all  of 
the  wedding  anniversaries  ?  Ask  for  vol- 
unteer responses  for  each  as  you  give  the 
number  of  the  anniversary  year.  This 
list  will  enable  the  teacher  to  supply  any 
which  may  not  be  known  or  happen  to  be 
incorrectly  given: 

WEDDING   ANNIVERSARIES 


1st.  Cotton. 

2d.  Paper. 

3d.  Leather. 

5th.  Wooden. 

7th.  Woolen. 
10th.  Tin. 
12th.  Silk. 


15th.  Crystal. 

20th.  China. 

25th.  Silver. 

30th.  Pearl. 

40th.  Ruby. 

50th.  Golden. 


75th.  Diamond. 

There  are  many  superstitions  concern- 
ing love  and  weddings.  These  will  evoke 
much  laughter  because  of  their  improba- 
bility: . 

If  a  man  writes  a  love  letter  in  pencil 
to  a  girl,  it  is  a  sign  they  will  never 
inarry. 

If  a  bride  receives  a  letter  from  a 
former  sweetheart  on  her  wedding  day, 
she  will  be  unhappy. 


If  you  receive  a  proposal  by  mail,  open 
the  letter  out  flat,  then  fold  it  nine  times, 
put  it  under  your  pillow  in  an  old  glove, 
and  sleep  on  it.  You  will  dream  the 
answer  you  ought  to  give. 

To  bum  letters  from  a  sweetheart  is 
bad  luck;  tear  them  up. 

Don't  mail  a  love  letter  on  Sunday  or 
you  will  have  a  dispute  with  your  lover. 

An  old  superstition  is  that  the  bride 
must  tear  up  every  letter  containing  pro- 
posals of  marriage  into  pieces  no  larger 
than  postage  stamps,  and  have  them 
thrown  into  the  fire  by  some  one  else  or 
evil  spirits  will  haunt  the  home  she  is  to 
make  her  own. 

Keep  one  of  your  love  letters  in  your 
shoe  and  your  sweetheart  will  be  true  to 
you. 

A  letter  received  from  a  devoted  friend 
on  your  wedding  day  is  a  good  omen. 

These  superstitions  may  be  given  by 
two  class  members  (or  more),  taking 
turns  in  giving  a  superstition  to  the  rest 
of  the  class. 

On  slips  of  paper  are  written  the  fol- 
lowing names: 


bridegroom 
bride 

flower  girl 
best  man 


minister 
bridesmaid 
matron  of  honor 


Hand  them  out  to  the  class  members 
(as  far  as  they  will  go),  saying  that  they 
are  the  names  of  those  who  have  a  part 
to  play  in  the  marriage  ceremony.  Ask 
a  question  fitting  for  each.  The  pupil 
holding  the  right  name  should  rise  and 
answer  the  question. 

Question  for  the  groom: 

How  long  a  honeymoon  would  you  like 
to  spend  with  your  bride? 

For  the  minister : 

Do  you  believe  in  omitting  the  word 
"obey"  from  the  ceremony? 

For  the  bride : 

What  would  you  do  if  your  husband 
read  the  newspaper  at  the  breakfast  table 
the  morning  after  you  were  married? 

For  the  flower  girl : 

What  kind  of  flowers  would  you  pre- 
fer to  carry? 

For  the  bridesmaid : 

What  would  you  do  if  you  stepped  on 
the  bride's  wedding  veil  as  she  was  ap- 
proaching the  minister? 
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For  the  best  man : 

How  would  you  feel  if  the  groom  had 
forgotten  the  wedding  ring? 

For  the  matron  of  honor : 

What  part  does  the  matron  of  honor 
play  in  3  marriage  ceremony? 

As  a  close  to  the  program  ask  the 
members  of  the  class  to  give  us  the  names 
of  some  of  the  old  familiar  love  songs. 
Ask  (after  a  number  have  been  given)  if 
any  of  them  know  which  is  often  called 


the  sweetest  love  song  in  the  world.  It 
is  "Annie  Laurie"  (write  this  on  the 
board).  Repeat  the  first  verse  to  the 
class — almost  every  one  can  follow  it,  as 
it  is  well  known ; 

Maxwelton's  braes  are  bonny 
Where  early  fa's  the  dew, 
And  'twas  there  that  Annie  Laurie 

Gave  me  her  promise  true. 
Gave  me  her  promise  true. 

Which  ne'er  forgot  will  be, 

And  for  bonny  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  me  doon  and  dee. 


"He  had  a  store 
Of  friends  and  fortune  once,  as  we  could  guess 
From  his  nice  hahils  and  his  gentleness."— ^ftc/lcy. 


D 


Ear  Friends:  This  is  often  our  lit- 
tle prayer : 


We  are  sensitive  about  our  "differ- 
ence" from  other  people,  and  we  some- 
times wonder  how  we  appear  to  them. 
We  try  hard  to  get  out  from  ourselves 
and  to  look  at  ourselves  from  the  outside. 
We  wish  some  kind  friend  would  tell  us, 
with  the  frankness  that  does  not  hurt,  of 
our  appearances  and  manners.  Have  we 
acquired  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  which 
should  be  eliminated?  You  know  how 
the  husband  of  the  fat  lady  is  constantly 
being  interrogated.  Whenever  she  sees 
a  somewhat  stout  lady  coming  towards 
them,  she  whispers  frantically,  "John,  do 
/  look  like  that?" 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  some  of 
the  people  who  are  deafened  do  appear 
to  others,  and  when  you  gaze  into  this 
mirror  look  carefully  and  see  if  you  can 


behold  yourself.     I  shall  show  you  the 
reflection  of  Truth. 

There  is  a  lonely  woman  who  has  been 
sent  many  adversities  in  life  beside  the 
handicap  of  deafness.  Until  she  was 
twenty  or  so  she  had  every  advantage 
that  her  parents  could  bestow  upon  her. 
Then  suddenly  she  was  thrown  upon  her 
own  resources,  which  were  very  few,  for 
music,  travel,  riding,  dancing,  and  highly 
social  affairs  are  not  advantages  which 
may  be  turned  into  profits  when  one  be- 
comes deafened.  It  was  only  another 
sad  case  where  fond  parents  had  failed  to 
provide  for  a  possible  contingency  hid- 
den within  the  hand  of  Kate.  She  tried 
one  thing  after  another — nursing,  dress- 
making, housekeeping — and  because  she 
was  inexperienced  and  there  were  many 
who  were  better  trained,  and  also  be- 
cause she  was  very  deaf,  she  did  not  suc- 
ceed. When  I  knew  her  she  was  very 
lonely  and  unhappy.  She  had  almost 
completely  lost  the  power  of  concentra- 
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tion  and  lacked  the  ability  to  do  any  one 
thing  well.  She  was  fidgety,  jumpy,  pick- 
ing up  this,  rushing  to  that,  forgetting 
what  she  had  started  out  to  accomplish. 
She  could  hear  only  a  very  loud  voice, 
but  she  dreaded  missing  a  word.  She 
watched  personal  conversation  suspi- 
ciously. She  regarded  friendly  banter 
and  laughter  among  others  with  tears  in 
her  eyes.  She  would  thrust  her  hand 
behind  her  ear  and  strain  to  catch  every 
word  of  a  dull  prosaic  stretch  of  table 
talk.  She  was  using  up  all  her  energy, 
and  it  was  wearing  her  out  completely. 

Are  you  releasing  your  nervous  energy 
into  a  thousand  useless  channels,  or  have 
you  utilized  your  forces  to  some  good 
purpose  and  thereby  retained  your  dig- 
nity and  poise  ? 

Do  you  try  to  bluff  off  your  deafness  ?  I 
find  that  the  most  conscientious  of  us  are 
doing  that.  But  watch  out,  my  friend ;  it 
will  lead  you  into  the  ways  of  embarrass- 
ment, if  not  worse.  I  introduced  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  is  one  of  the  best  lip-read- 
ing teachers  in  this  country,  to  my  father. 
He  had  heard  of  her  often  before  and  I 
had  read  portions  of  her  splendid  letters 
to  him.  So  he  said,  "Aren't  you  the  lady 
who  writes  such  clever  letters  to  my 
daughter  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  smiling. 

"They  are  very  clever,"  he  continued. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  nodding  her  head, 
"very**  Being  the  most  modest  of 
ladies,  and  not  at  all  addicted  to  "tooting 
her  own  horn,"  she  had  had  no  idea  what 
she  was  saying. 

Look  at  what  I  did.  A  gentleman 
called  me  up  on  the  telephone  one  even- 
ing and  said,  "My  mother  wants  to  speak 
with  you."  I  had  met  his  mother  only 
once  and  her  voice  was  unfamiliar,  so 
that  I  missed  most  of  what  she  said. 
Soon  I  began  to  realize  that  she  was  ask- 
ing me  a  question. 

"Yes,"  I  said ;  "yes,  indeed." 

"Mmmmmm" — a  rumble  of  sounds 
and  now  and  then  a  word,  "five  o'clock," 
"be  all  right,"  "Dick,"  "very  much." 

Thinking  myself  pretty  clever  with 
clue  words,  I  thought,  "She  wants  to  call 
with  Dick  tomorrow  at  five  o'clock." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "that  will  be  fine." 

Distance  from  the  telephone  brought 
me  doubts.  What  had  I  promis«l? 
I  told  my  mother  about  it,  fortunately, 


and  she  insisted  upon  calling'  up  and 
verifying  the  matter.  Of  course,  she  had 
to  tell  of  my  mistake !  It  was  well  that 
she  did  it,  too,  for  the  request  had  been 
an  invitation  for  an  all-day  automobile 
ride  in  the  country,  to  return  at  five.  And 
I  had  very  important  duties  that  day, 
with  many  people  depending  upon  me  to 
stay  right  where  I  was! 

Bluffing  may  become  a  deadly  enemy. 
It  may  lead  you  into  accepting  or  reject- 
ing important  business  propositions,  so- 
cial engagements,  appointments,  mar- 
riage proposals  (  ! ) ,  and  to  missing  the 
grave  announcements  of  birth,  illness,  or 
death. 

Do  you  know  the  men  and  women  who 
are  so  deaf  that  they  must  constantly  use 
their  hands  as  ear-trumpets  ?  Have  you 
noticed  the  facial  expressions  that  ac- 
company the  habit :  protruding  eyes,  lips 
more  or  less  (usually  more)  parted, 
muscles  drawn  tightly,  an  expression  of 
intense  anxiety?  Such  people  generally 
sit  so  close  to  the  edge  of  the  chair  that 
I  tremble  for  fear  they  will  suddenly  sit 
off — upon  the  floor !  They  have  a  great 
deal  of  my  sympathy,  but  also  a  little 
wonder.  They  usually  refuse  to  buy  an 
instrument  to  aid  their  hearing  because 
of  the  embarrassment  it  would  cause 
them  to  wear  it.  They  say,  "I  can  hear 
without  one.  Therefore  why  should  I 
buy  one?  I  am  saving  that  for  a  last 
resort."  This  same  excuse  is  offered  by 
those  who  have  not  studied  lip-reading. 
They  don't  need  it — yet!  What  would 
happen,  I  wonder,  if  a  great  mirror 
should  suddenly  flash  up  before  them  and 
they  should  see  themselves  reflected 
therein  ? 

We  are  so  used  to  criticizing  our  hear- 
ing friends  for  nodding  their  heads,  turn- 
ing away  from  the  light,  exaggerating 
the  movements  of  their  lips,  or  not  allow- 
ing them  flexibility;  for  talking  loud, 
soft,  fast,  or  slow.  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  that  they  may  be  slightly  embar- 
rassed to  have  your  eyes  fixed  immov- 
ably upon  their  mouths?  They  may  be 
eager  to  help  you,  but  this  unaccustomed 
situation  causes  them  discomfort  and 
self -consciousness.  They  may  be  trying 
to  make  every  effort  to  make  it  easier 
for  you  to  understand  them.  I  have  seen 
deaf  people  constantly  interrupting  im- 
patiently, "Don't  nod  your  head,"  "Don't 
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talk  so  loud,"  "Your  mouth  is  so  "stiff 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read  it," 
in  a  manner  that  does  not  stop  short  of 
rudeness.  Let  us  be  generous  and 
courteous  always. 

Do  you  have  a  tendency  to  monopolize 
the  conversation?  I  know  that  it  is  not 
because  you  think  that  what  you  are  say- 
ing is  so  noteworthy  as  it  is  because  you 
want  to  "kill  time"  and  prevent  the  per- 
son to  whom  you  are  talking  from  saying 
things  that  you  know  will  be  difficult  for 
you  to  hear.  You  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that  a  one-sided  conversation  be- 
comes very  monotonous  and  uninterest- 
ing, and  that  the  habit  may  cause  you  to 
become  a  deadly  bore.  I  know  a  deaf  lady 
who  often  makes  very  interesting  re- 
marks which  provoke  questions  for  more 
information  from  her  hearers.  But  as 
soon  as  she  sees  them  open  their  mouths 
she  waves  them  aside  as  if  she  had  read 
their  thoughts  by  some  psychic  process 
and  knew  what  they  were  about  to  say, 
and  proceeds  with  her  story  without  giv- 
ing any  answer  at  all  to  the  unspoken 
question.  This  same  lady  uses  a  long 
tube  (when  she  does  sometimes  listen), 
and  when  she  condescends  to  let .  you 
speak  into  it  will  most  likely  snatch  it 
out  of  your  hands  before  you  have  half 
finished,  or  else  take  her  end  of  it  out  of 
her  ear  and  you  find  yourself  talking 
down  a  hollow  tube  to  the  "lambent  air." 
This  may  lead  to  frequent  errors.  For 
example,  supposing  she  should  ask,  "Can 
you  come  up  to  my  house  this  after- 
noon?" and  I  replied,  "I  should  like  to 
very  much,  but  I  have  another  engage- 
ment." If  she  should  remove  the  tube 
before  the  "but,"  whose  fault  would  it  be 
if  no  visitor  appeared  that  day? 

Just  one  last  picture  before  you  lose  all 
patience  with  me.  Are  you  constantly  , 
appealing  to  other  people's  sympathy  by 
a  recital  of  the  history  of  your  deafness 
and  all  the  trials  and  tribulations  it  has 
brought  upon  you?  It  is  a  woeful  tale 
and  very  wearing  upon  the  emotions  of 
your  hearers.  What  can  they  say  to 
comfort  you — they,  who  have  never  had 
the  "affliction"  themselves?  What  do 
you  want  them  to  say  ?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  have  them  leave  you  with  the 
thought,  "What  a  bright,  happy  woman 
she  is  in  spite  of  her  handicap !  She  has 
such  a  keen  appreciation  of  beauty,  is  so 


'  well-infotmed,  and  has  a  saving  sense  of 
l^umor.  I  love  to  hear  her  talk!"  rather 
than  "Poor  woman !  Tm  sorry  she's  so 
unhappy.  I  believe  Fd  almost  rather  die 
than  be  deaf  like  she  is.  Let  me  see, 
where  does  that  clever  Mrs.  Brown 
live?" 

Besides,  there  is  another  special  per- 
son to  whom  you  may  tell  all  these 
things — some  one  who  has  always  been 
hard  of  hearing,  and  therefore  has  been 
through  many  of  your  experiences  and 
understands — waiting  to  comfort  and 
cheer  you,  to.  advise  and  be  advised  by 
you,  to  suggest  some  new  ideas  for  profit 
or  pleasure,  and  to  receive  such  ideas 
from  you  that  she  may  pass  them  on  to 
others.  In  three  words,  she  loves  you — 
and  that  is  why  she  has  become  The 
Friendly  Lady. 

Now  I  have  a  few  little  things  to  speak 
of  before  closing.  Do  you  know  any  one 
in  or  near  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts, 
or  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  who  is  hard 
of  hearing  and  would  like  to  practise  lip- 
reading  with  some  one  else  who  is  also 
deafened  ? 

I  have  been  told  that  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, needs  a  league  for  the  deaf  to  meet 
a  desire  for  sociability  and  that  a  teacher 
of  lip-reading  would  find  a  profitable 
practise  there.  My  informant  told  me 
that  the  city  had  one  very  good  school, 
but  was  still  in  need  of  another. 

The  attractive  drawing  at  the  head  of 
this  article  was  executed  by  Miss  Dor- 
othy Raymond,  of  Brookline,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  we  are  very  proud  of  it. 
As  you  may  see,  the  two  girls  are  ab- 
sorbed in  reading  the  Round  Robin  let- 
ters, which  go  to  each  Correspondence 
Club  member.  The  club  is  constantly 
'increasing  its  membership.  It  welcomes 
men  and  women,  both  young  and  old  and 
in  between.  One  young  man  asks  me  to 
make  "a  pointed  request"  for  more 
masculine  members.  How  is  it  done? 
Well,  every  one  is  cordially  invited  to 
join ! 

Yours  for  Truth,  Self -Improvement, 
and  Happiness, 

The  FriendLtY  Lady, 
35th  St.  and  Volta  Place, 
Washington,  D.  C, 

Please  don't  omit  that  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  when  you  want  a  per- 
sonal reply. 


THE  HEAVENS* 

By  JAMES  COFFEE  HARRIS 


THE  STARS 


Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star. 
How  I  wonder  what  youare; 
Up  above  the  world  so  high, 
Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky. 

CHILDREN  WONDER  what  the  stars  are. 
A  long  time  ago  grown  people  did 
not  know,  but  now  we  do  know  what 
the  stars  are.  We  know  what  they  are 
made  of.  We  know  how  big  they  are. 
We  know  which  way  they  are  traveling. 


know  that  there  is  iron  in  some  of  the 
stars.  We  know  that  there  are  gases  in 
all  the  stars.  We  know  that  there  are 
the  same  things  in  the  stars  as  is  in  the 
air  and  in  the  water  and  other  things  on 
the  earth.  We  know  that  the  stars  are 
made  of  the  same  things  that  the  water 
is  made  of  and  that  the  rocks  are  made 
of.  The  earth  is  made  of  92  differoit 
kinds  of  matter,  diflferent  kinds  of  atoms. 


Each  white  dot  i; 


—Popular  Science  Monthly,  September.  1 


We  know  how  fast  they  go.     We  know 
which  stars  are  young  and  which  stars 


We  know  that  the  stars  are  made  of 
the  same  things  that  the  earth  is.     We 


•Astronomy  for  children.  Presented  to  the 
older  pupils  of  the  Georgia  School  for  the 
Deaf  by  James  Coffee  Harris,  superintendent, 
January,  1021.      (Stenographic  report,) 


We  have  found  nearly  all  of  these  92  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  matter  in  the  stars. 

We  have  two  instnmients  through 
which  we  look  at  the  stars.  One  instru- 
ment helps  us  to  tell  what  the  stars  are 
made  of.  With  this  we  can  tell  what  gases 
are  burning  in  a  star  to  make  it  shine. 
This  instrument  is  the  spectroscope.  (Mr. 
Harris  wrote  on  the  board  the  word  spec- 
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troscope  and  he  told  many  things  the  in- 
strument showed  us.)  The  other  instru- 
ment is  the  telescope,  a  picture  of  which 
I  show  you.  It  enables  us  to  see  stars 
that  our  eyes  cannot  see  and  it  shows  us 
many  things.  The  best  telescopes  divide 
distances  away  by  3,000;  they  seem  to 
bring  things  3,000  times  nearer  to  us. 

1  have  told  you  what  the  stars  are  made 
of.  If  you  will  look  at  the  stars  closely 
you  will  see  many  colors  in  them.  Some 
stars  are  red,  some  stars  are  blue,  some 
are  yellow,  some  are  bluish  white  and 
some  are  yellowish  red.  Now  we  know 
that  the  white  stars  are  the  young  stars. 
They  have  not  been  made  very  long  as 
compared  with  the  red  stars,  which  are 
old  stars.  After  awhile  the  red  stars  will 
stop  shining,  when  they  are  very,  very 
old,  and  then  you  cannot  see  them  from 
here.  There  are  manv  dark  dead  stars 
that  we  cannot  see ;  yet  we  know  they  are 
moving  in  the  sky.  We  know  this  be- 
cause sometimes  one  of  them  gets  between 
us  and  a  shining  star  and  shuts  off  the 
light  of  that  star. 


The  sun  is  just  one  of  the  stars.  It 
seems  so  big  because  it  is  so  near  us.  The 
stars  seem  so  little  because  they  are  so 
far  away.  Many  of  the  stars  are  bigger 
than  the  sun.  The  sun  is  ninety-three 
million  miles  away  from  here,  but  the 
nearest  star  is  25  trillion  miles  away  from 
here. 

There  are  hundreds  of  millions  of 
stars.  On  a  clear  night  when  you  look 
up  at  the  stars  you  can  see  only  four 
thousand  stars.  Some  stars  are  very 
bright  because  they  are  not  so  far  away 
as  other  stars.  Some  look  very  bright 
because  they  are  very  big.  We  now  know 
the  size  of  many  of  the  stars.  We  now 
know  how  many  miles  some  of  the  stars 
are  from  the  earth.  Remember,  the  sun 
is  just  one  of  the  stars,  but  it  is  so  near 
us  compared  with  other  stars  that  it  gives 
us  the  light  of  day.  We  cannot  see  the 
stars  in  the  daytime,  but  they  shine  in  the 
day  as  well  as  in  the  night.  When  our 
earth  turns  over,  so  that  we  cannot  see  the 
sun,  it  is  dark,  and  then  we  can  see  the 
stars.  The  light  of  the  sun  is  then  shut  off. 


THE  PLANETS 


This  star  of  oiu-s,  the  sun,  has  a  family 
of  children,  and  the  children  stay  around 
this  star  like  children  stay  around  their 
father.  These  are  called  planets.  They 
go  around  our  star,  the  sun,  and  stay 
around  it.  They  keep  their  different  dis- 
tances away  from  the  sun.  These  planets 
belong  to  the  sun.  The  sim  goes  through 
space  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  a  second. 
Some  of  the  stars  move  through  space  as 
fast  as  200  miles  a  second.  Some  stars 
move  ver}'  fast  and  some  very  slowly.  The 
white  stars  travel  slowly,  the  red  stars 
travel  fast.  The  sun  is  yellowish  red  and 
is  not  as  old  as  some  stars.  Therefore 
the  sun  does  not  travel  through  space  as 
fast  as  the  very  red  stars.  As  the  sun 
moves  on,  he  drags  all  his  children,  the 
planets,  with  him.  All  the  planets  go 
around  the  sun  as  he  moves  on. 

There  are  eight  of  these  planets  which 
we  call  the  children  of  the  sun.  Some  of 
these  are  large  and  some  are  small.  They 
are  all  shaped  like  the  sun  and  they  go 
around  on  their  axes  like  the  sun.  They 
spin  around  on  their  axes  from  west  to 
east.    This  makes  day  and  night  on  each 


of  the  planets.  The  names  of  these  chil- 
dren of  the  sun  are,  in  the  order  of  their 
distance  away  from  him.  Mercury,  Venus, 
Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus, 
and  Neptune.  (Mr.  Harris  then  wrote 
the  names  on  the  board  and  had  the  pupils 
repeat  the  names  of  the  planets.)  Be- 
tween the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter  are 
many  globes  too  small  to  be  seen  witfT  the 
naked  eye.  They  are  called  planetoids. 
They  also  go  around  the  sun.  The  sun 
is  the  father  and  these  planets  are  the 
children,  and  he  carries  the  children  along 
with  him  as  he  rushes  through  space. 

Would  you  like  to  know  how  these 
planets  were  made  and  why  they  all  go 
around  the  sim?  I  will  tell  you  what 
those  believe  who  know  the  most  about 
it.  A  long  time  ago  a  great  star  passed 
very  near  our  sun,  which  is  so  hot  that  it 
is  all  liquid  and  gas.  Its  light  comes 
from  burning  gases.  When  the  great 
star,  was  very  near  the  sun  it  drew  the 
sun  toward  it  so  strongly  that  great  quan- 
tities of  the  liquid  and  gaseous  body  of 
the  sun  shot  out  toward  the  star.  Some 
of  it  went  so  far  from  the  sun  that  it 
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F  THEIR  MOONS 


2.  Mws^^wo  moons. 

3.  Venus— No  moon. 

4.  Earth — One  moon. 


5.  Uranus— Four  n 

6.  Neptune — One  n 

7.  Saturn — Nine  m 

8.  Jupiter— Nine  m 

:   Whites  Astronomy. 


could  not  get  back,  but  it  had  to  stay 
where  it  was.  It  was  balanced  by  the  pull 
of  the  star,  which  had  drawn  it  out,  and 
the  putl  of  the  sun,  which  always  draws  it 
back.  This  makes  it  go  around  the  sun. 
Most  of  this  matter  that  left  the  sun  to 
follow  the  passing  star  finally  drew  to- 
gether as  eight  different  globes,  which  are 
our  eight  planets.  Some  of  these  have 
moons  which  go  around  them.  Mercury 
has  no  moon.  Venus  has  no  moon.  The 
earth  has  one  moon.     Jupiter  has  nine 


moons.  Saturn  has  nine  moons  and 
Saturn  has  also  some  rings  around  it.  H 
you  look  in  the  telescope  at  Saturn  you 
will  see  the  rings  and  nine  moons  shining 
around  him.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  sigM. 
Uranus  has  four  moons.  Neptune,  which 
is  farthest  away  from  the  sun,  has  one 
moon. 

Some  of  these  planets  move  around  ihe 
earth  very  fast  and  some  very  slowly. 
(Mr.  Harris  showed  the  children  with 
the  i)Ianetarium  how  fast  the  planets  went 
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around  the  sun,  naming  each  planet.)  A 
year  is  the. time  it  takes  for  the  earth  to 
go  around  the  sun.  A  year  on  any  planet 
is  just  how  long  it  takes  that  planet  to 
go  around  the  sun.  A  year  in  Mercury 
is  88  of  our  days.  A  year  in  Venus  is 
225  of  our  days.  A  year  on  the  earth  is 
365  days.  It  takes  Mars  i  9/10  of  our 
years  to  go  around  the  sun.  It  takes 
Jupiter  nearly  12  of  our  years  to  go 
around  the  sun.  It  takes  Saturn  29^^  of 
our  years  to  go  around  the  sun.  It  takes 
Uranus  84  of  our  years  to  go  around  the 
sun,  and  it  takes  Neptime  165  of  our 
years  to  go  around  the  sun.  The  farther 
away  from  the  sun  a  planet  is,  the  longer 


All  these  planets  move  in  the  same  di- 
rection around  the  sim.  They  all  turn  on 
their  axes  just  as  the  earth  does,  from 
west  to  east.  The  sim  also  turns  around 
from  west  to  east.  The  sun  turns  on  its 
axis  and  the  earth  turns  on  its  axis.  It 
takes  the  sun  25  days  to  turn  on  its  axis, 
because  it  is  so  big.  It  is  864,000  miles 
in  diameter.  Our  earth  is  nearly  8,000 
miles  in  diameter  and  it  turns  on  its  axis 
every  24  hours.  The  sun  is  more  than  a 
million  times  as  big  as  the  earth.  If  it 
were  hollow,  it  would  hold  more  than  a 
million  earths. 

Remember,  the  earth's  diameter  is 
nearly   8,000    miles.     The    diameter   of 


Planet. 

Diameter  in 
miles. 

Distance 

from  sun  in 

millions 

of  miles. 

Deflrree  of 

inclination 

of  axis. 

Time  of 

rotation  on 

axis. 

Time  of 

revolution 

around 

the  sun. 

Density 

compared 

with 

water. 

Number 
of  moons. 

Mercury  .- 

Venus 

Earth 

Mars 

Jupiter... 
Saturn... 
Uranus  ... 
Neptune.. 

3,020 

7,700 

7,920 

4,230 

87,000 

73,000 

31.900 

34,800 

36 
67.2 
93 
141.5 
483.3 
886 
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225  days 
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687  days.   ... 
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84  years 
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4.01 
1.33 
.72 
1.22 
1.11 

0 
0^ 
1' 
2 

91 

9 

4 
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it  takes  it  to  go  around  the  sun.  The 
earth,  you  remember,  is  93  million  miles 
from  the  sun.  (Mr.  Harris  showed  the 
children  the  planetarium  again  and  showed 
them  how  the  planets  travel.)  Neptime 
is  nearly  three  billion  miles  from  the  sim. 
If  you  were  to  start  to  Neptune  and  go 
a  mile  a  minute,  it  would  take  you  5,000 
years  to  go  to  Neptune.  It  would  take 
you  700  years  to  go  to  Jupiter.  It  would 
take  S,ooo  years  to  go  to  Neptune  in  an 
airship.  You  could  not  go  in  an  airship 
from  the  earth  to  a  planet  because  the  air 
does  not  exist  much  higher  than  100  miles 
above  the  earth.  Beyond  that  there  is  no 
air,  but  empty  space,  till  you  reach  a 
planet  or  a  star. 


Mercury  is  just  a  little  more  than  a  third 
of  the  earth's  diameter.  Venus  is  nearly 
as  big  as  the  earth.  The  diameter  of 
Mars  is  a  little  more  than  half  that  of  the 
earth.  The  four  planets  nearest  the  sun 
are  very  much  smaller  than  the  four 
planets  farthest  from  the  sun.  The  di- 
ameter of  Jupiter  is  eleven  times  that  of 
the  earth,  Saturn  nine,  Uranus  four  times, 
and  Neptune  a  little  more  than  four  times. 
If  you  were  to  weigh  all  the  planets, 
you  would  find  that  the  sun  would  weigh 
744  times  as  much  as  all  of  them  together. 
We  know  how  much  these  planets  weigh. 
We  know  how  much  the  sun  weighs. 
The  earth  weighs  six  sextillion  tons.  The 
sun  weighs  330,000  times  that  much. 


THB  PLANETS  ON  THE  SURFACE  OP  THE  SUN,  SHOWING  THE  RELATIVE  SIZES  OF  SUN  AND  PLANETS 

The  black  band  represents  a  belt  across  the  sun,  whose  diameter  is  865,000  miles.  If  the 
sun  were  a  hollow  sphere,  it  would  hold  more  than  a  million  spheres  the  size  of  the  earth. 
(From  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography.  Copyright,  1901,  1916,  by  Charles  R.  Dryer.  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  publishers.) 
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Some  of  the  planets,  like  the  earth,  do 
not  shine.  The  light  on  them  comes  from 
the  sun,  except  a  little  light  at  night  which 
comes  from  the  moon  and  stars.     (Mr. 


Harris  showed  the  pictures  of  the  planets 
on  a  black  space,  which  gives  an  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  sun  and  the  sizes  of  the 
planets). 


THE  MOON  • 


It  would  take  8i  moons  to  weigh  as 
much  as  the  earth.  The  diameter  of  the 
moon  is  2,160  miles,  which  is  but  little 
more  than  one-fourth  the  diameter  of  the 
earth.  The  moon  is  going  with  the  earth 
around  the  sun.  The  moon  is  also  going 
around  the  earth. 

The  moon  goes  around  the  earth  in 
293^  days.  It  also  turns  on  its  axis  in 
29}^  days.  It  stays  240,000  miles  from 
the  earth.  It  keeps  the  same  part  of  its 
surface  always  toward  the  earth.  This 
makes  the  face  of  the  moon  look  always 
the  same.  Because  the  moon  goes  all 
around  the  earth  and  turns  all  around  on 
its  axis  in  the  same  time,  we  always  see 
the  same  half  of  the  moon.  You  can  un- 
derstand why  this  is  if  you  will  face  a 
person  and  then,  by  stepping  sideways 
and  keeping  your  face  toward  him  and 
staying  the  same  distance  from  him,  you 
walk  in  a  circle  around  him.  He  cannot 
see  your  back.  So,  because  the  moon 
turns  on  its  axis  in  the  same  number  of 
days  it  takes  for  it  to  go  around  the  earth, 
we  always  see  the  same  part  of  the  moon. 
Nearly  half  the  moon  is  forever  hidden 
from  our  sight. 

The  moon  is  only  about  one-fourth  of 
a  million  miles  away  from  us.  The  sun  is 
ninety-three  million  miles  away — nearly 
four  hundred  times  as  far.  With  the  best 
telescopes  we  see  the  moon  as  if  it  were 
only  eighty  miles  away.  It  has  no  air  or 
water  on  it.    It  has  no  living  thing  on  it. 


We   see   many   mountains   and   we    see 

shadows   of   these  motmtains  when    the 

sun  is  shining  on  them.     W^e  see  inside 

the  top  of  many  large  volcanoes  that  do 

not  now  bum.     The  moon  is  cold  and 

dark,  except  on  the  part  where  the  sun  is 

shining.     Moonlight  is  sunlight  reflected 

by  the  moon.    The  only  part  of  the  moon 

that  we  see  is  the  part  facing  us,  that  is 

getting  the  sunshine.    When  the  whole  of 

the  part  of  the  moon  facing  us  gets  the 

sunshine,  it  is  full  moon.     When  only  a 

small  part  of  the  part  facing  us  gets  the 

sunshine,  it  is  new  )moon  or  old  moon. 

Remember,  it  is  29^4  days  from  one 

new  moon  to  the  next.    The  side  of  the 

moon  facing  us  gets  after  new  moon  a 

little  fuller  of  sunshine  every  day  till  full 

moon,  and  it  is  then  seen  after  sunset  at  a 

place  in  the  sky  farther  toward  the  east 

than  it  was  the  night  before.    The  moon 

waxes,  that  is,  the  shining  part  grows 

larger  every  day,  from  new  moon  imtil 

full  moon.    After  full  moon  the  part  of 

the  moon  facing  us  gets  a  little  less  of  the 

sunshine.     The  moon  wanes,  that  is,  the 

shining  part  seen  by  us  grows  smaller 

every  day,  between   full  moon  and  the 

night  before  new  moon.     The  moon  is 

between  the  earth  and  the  sun  at  new 

moon.     The  earth  is  between  the  moon 

and  the  sun  at  full  moon. 

*'Yon  moon  that,  rising,  looks  for  us  again, 
How  oft  hereafter  will  she  wax  and  wane? 
How  oft  hereafter,  rising,  look  for  us 
In  this  same  garden — and  for  one  in  vain  ?" 


THE  ZODIAC 


As  I  told  you,  every  clear  night  you  can 
see  with  your  naked  eye  all  the  planets 
except  Uranus  and  Neptune.  You  will 
find  them  all  in  the  part  of  the  sky  that 
is  nearly  above  the  earth's  equator.  The 
narrow  strip  of  the  sky  in  which  all  the 
planets  stay  as  they  go  around  the  sun  is 
called  the  zodiac.  This  zodiac  is  only 
sixteen  degrees  wide.  It  is  only  about 
one-eleventh  as  wide  as  all  the  sky  which 
you  can  see  at  one  time.  It  is  the  path  of 
the  planets  as  they  travel  from  west  to 


east  in  the  sky  nearly  over  the  earth's 
equator.  If  you  look  at  this  part  of  the 
sky  you  can  see  five  stars  that  do  not 
twinkle.  These  are  the  five  planets.  All 
of  them  except  Mars  stay  near  the  middle 
of  the  zodiac.  Mars  is  sometimes  near 
the  edge.  The  planets  change  their  places 
in  the  sky  every  day,  as  they  move  around 
the  sun.  All  the  stars  seem  to  stay  in  the 
same  place  for  thousands  of  years,  but 
we  know  they  really  are  moving.  Only 
the  planets  seem  to  change  their  places. 


THE  HEAVENS 
THE  MILKY  WAY 


The  sun  is  near  the  center  of  the  space 
inhabited  by  stars.  The  Milky  Way  is  a 
broad,  irregular  strip  of  dim  light,  to  be 
seen  every  clear  night  across  the  skies. 
Looking  toward  the  Milky  Way,  we  see 
where  most  of  the  stars  stay,  many  of 
them  too  far  away  to  be  seen  even  with  a 
telescope.  All  the  stars  not  in  the  Milky 
Way  can  be  seen  with  a  telescope.  A 
box  big  enough  to  hold  all  the  space 
where  there  are  stars  would  be  in  the 
shape  of  a  very  flat  watch.  The  circum- 
ference of  this  great  box  would  be 
around  the  Milky  Way,  The  diameter  of 
this  vast  space  that  takes  in  the  farthest 
stars   is  about  two  hundred  quadrillion 


miles.  The  thickness  of  this  star- 
inhabited  space  is  only  about  one-tenth  as 
much,  about  twenty  quadrillion  miles. 
Outside  this  watch-shaped  part  of  space 
where  the  stars  stay  there  is  nothing  that 
we  know  of.  It  may  be  that  there  are  other 
systems  of  stars  whose  light  cannot  reach 
us,  because  they  are  so  far  away  that  the 
light  from  them  is  shut  off  by  the  many 
little  particles  of  matter  scattered  here 
and  there  in  the  space  between  us  and 
them.  There  are  in  the  sky  some  patches 
of  dim  grayish  light  that  may  be  just  a 
little  light  that  comes  through  from  other 
systems  of  stars  like  ours.  We  do  not 
know  this.    We  can  only  guess. 


THE  COMETS 


comets'  tails  l 


UN    (SJ    AND  THE  comets'   nuclei 

s  to  the  right. — Scientific  Mnnlkly, 


(Mr.  Harris  showed  the  children  a 
picture  of  a  comet.)  The  comet  looks 
like  a  star  with  a  long  tail  or  banner. 
This  comet  goes  around  the  sun  just  as 
the  planets  do.  There  are  400  comets 
that  we  know  of  which  go  around  the 
sun.  The  men  who  study  the  stars  know 
when  to  look  for  each  of  these  comets. 
The  tail  of  the  comet  never  points  to  the 
sun.  but  points  away  from  the  sun,  be- 
cause the  sunlight  strikes  against  the  thin 
material  which  makes  up  the  tail  of  the 
comet.    The  wave  of  the  sunlight  drives 


the  tail  of  the  comet  back  behind  the  head 
and  away  from  the  sun.  The  head  of 
the  comet  is  made  of  many  small  bodies, 
that  once  rushed  together  as  they  were 
wending  their  way  around  the  sun.  and 
now  they  pull  tc^ether  and  stay  tt^ether 
while  they  go  around  the  sun  at  the  same 
time.  Some  of  the  bodies  that  make  the 
head  of  the  comet  are  much  heavier  and 
larger  than  other  bodies  in  the  head  of  the 
comet.  When  the  bodies  that  make  the 
head  of  the  comet  get  wide  apart  it  is  no 
longer  a  comet.     Thus  comets  are  born 
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and  comets  die.  The  comets  may  be 
called  the  wayward  children  of  the  sun. 
They  go  far  away  from  their  birthplace 
and  get  into  trouble.  They  get  mixed  up 
with  the  planets  and  some  of  them  fall 
into  the  sun,  and  then  they  become  a  part 
of  the  sun,  as  a  drop  of  water  falling  into 


the  ocean  becomes  a  part  of  the  ocean. 
The  matter  that  makes  up  the  conicts, 
like  that  which  makes  up  the  planets,  was 
once  in  the  sun  and  was  pulled  away  from 
the  sun  by  a  passing  star  a  long,  long  time 
ago.  It  has  been  going  around  the  sun 
ever  since. 


THE  METEORS 


When  you  look  up  into  the  sky  at  night 
you  sometimes  see  a  streak  of  light  sud- 
denly appear.  You  will  see  what  looks 
like  a  star  falling  in  the  sky.  It  looks 
like  a  star  shooting  across  the  sky.  It  is 
not  a  star.  As  you  know,  the  stars  are 
very,  very  far  away — ^trillions  of  miles 
away — ^and  these  things  that  you  see, 
which  look  Hke  stars,  are  in  the  air  just 
above  us,  less  than  loo  miles  away.  These 
things  that  look  like  stars  are  not  stars, 
but  they  are  meteors.  These  meteors  are 
rocks  that  were  once  far  above  the  earth. 
Some  are  very  small  and  some  are  larger 
than  this  room.  They  make  a  flashing  in 
the  sky  because  they  fall  on  the  earth  very 
fast;  and  when  they  strike  the  air  they 
make  a  streak  of  light,  the  same  way  as 
when  you  hit  a  piece  of  iron  with  a  rock 
you  see  sparks  of  fire  come  out.  When 
these  rocks  that  were  above  the  air  in  the 
sky  come  down  to  earth  very  fast  they 
strike  against  the  air  and  this  knocks 
sparks  of  fire  out  of  them. 

Meteors  are  not  falling  stars ;  they  are 
just  rocks — some  big  ones  and  some  little 
ones.  There  are  many  of  these  rocks  in 
the  sky  and  they  fall  to  the  earth  as 
meteors  every  day.  A  great  many  of 
these  rocks  that  are  up  in  the  sky  are 
rocks  that  were  once  traveling  together 
as  comets.  When  too  near  the  sun  the 
rocks  would  pull  apart;  they  would  pull 
farther  and  farther  apart  every  time  they 
passed  near  the  sun,  and  after  awhile 
there  would  be  no  comet.  When  these 
rocks  that  were  once  in  comets  fall,  some 


of  them  go  through  the  air  entirely  to  the 
earth  and  they  make  great  holes  in  the 
ground.  I  have  seen  many  meteors  that 
have  fallen  to  the  ground.  Some  of  them 
I  have  seen  are  one-tenth  as  large  as  this 
room.  You  can  see  many  of  them  in  a 
New  York  City  museum  and  in  the  Wash- 
ington City  museum.  They  are  made  of 
the  same  matter  as  rocks  on  the  earth- 
When  Peary  was  trying  to  find  the  North 
Pole  he  found  a  big  meteor  rock  near  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  he  put  it  in  his  ship 
and  brought  it  to  New  York  City.  It 
was  a  rock  that  had  made  a  flashing  light 
in  the  sky,  perhaps  many  years  before 
Peary  found  it. 

Some  of  these  meteors  make  a  very 
brilliant  path  through  the  sky.  Some  of 
them  burst  with  a  loud  explosion.  I  will 
tell  you  about  one  of  these  exploding 
meteors.  On  the  second  day  of  August, 
i860,  about  10  o'clock  at  night,  a  great 
ball  of  fire  about  the  size  of  the  full  moon 
came  suddenly  in  sight  to  people  living  in 
northeastern  Georgia  and  went  north- 
ward, exploding  over  the  southern  bound- 
ary line  of  Kentucky.  It  was  seen  over 
an  area  900  miles  in  diameter.  The 
length  of  its  path  in  the  sky  was  240 
miles,  which  it  went  in  eight  seconds, 
about  30  miles  a  second.  When  it  was 
first  seen  in  Georgia  it  was  about  82  miles 
above  the  earth's  surface;  when  it  ex- 
ploded in  Kentucky  it  was  about  28  miles 
high.  Sometimes  after  these  explosions 
many  of  the  broken  parts  fall  to  the  earth. 


THE  NEBULA 


(Mr.  Harris  showed  the  photograph  of 
stars.)  You  see  many  white  dots.  That 
is  the  photograph  of  what  you  see  when 
you  look  through  a  telescope  into  the  sky. 
Instead  of  seeing  a  few  stars,  you  see 
many  thousand  stars.    Each  one  of  these 


bright  dots  is  a  star.  You  will  also  see 
white  patches  in  the  sky.  These  whitish 
patches  will  perhaps  become  stars  after 
awhile.  (Mr.  Harris  showed  a  photo- 
graph of  a  nebula.)  See  one  of  these 
large  gray  patches.     There  are  several 
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hundred  thousand  of  these  gray  patches  are  called  nebulae.  (Mr.  Harris  wrote 
that  are  seen  through  a  telescope.  One  is  the  words  "nebula"  and  "nebulae"  on  the 
called  nebula  and  two  or  more  of  them     board.)     Stars  are  born  from  them. 

This  is  the  way  a  nebula  appears  in  the 
telescope.  You  can  hardly  see  it  with  the 
naked  eye.  In  the  telescope  it  looks  like 
a  vast  whirlpool  of  whitish  matter  that  is 
glowing  with  light.  We  can  see  a  large 
mass  in  the  middle  and  some  thickened 
rounded  places.  These  are  contracting  to 
be  globes,  and  they  will  draw  into  them- 
selves all  smaller  bodies  of  matter  near 
them.  The  large  mass  in  the  middle  will 
become  a  large  star.  The  central  rounded 
masses  will  become  other  stars,  but  per- 
haps not  so  large.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  our  sun  was  made.  A  vast  nebula 
drew,  together  to  form  a  star.  The  light 
from  the  nebula  in  the  picture  (Andro- 
meda) tells  us  that  it  is  made  of  the  same 
kind  of  matter  as  we  find  on  the  earth. 
The  spectroscope  tells  exactly  what  gas 
is  burning  to  make  the  light  that  comes 
from  a  star,  or  a  nebula,  or  a  comet. 

THE  STARS  MOVE 


As  I  told  you,  all  the  stars  are  moving, 
the  red  stars  moving  fast  and  the  white 
stars  moving  slowly.  These  stars  do  not 
all  move  in  the  same  direction.  Many 
stars  are  moving  in  the  same  direction,  as 
if  they  belonged  to  the  same  stream. 
There  are  several  different  streams  of 
stars  moving  in  different  directions. 
Sometimes  the  stars  pass  so  close  to  one 
another  as  to  pull  away  parts  of  one 
another,  and  sometimes  they  come  to- 
gether and  cause  a  collision,  like  two  en- 
gines meeting.  When  two  stars  meet, 
both  are  destroyed,  and  the  stuff  they  are 
composed  of  spreads  out  many  millions 
of  miles.  That  becomes  a  nebula,  and 
glows  in  the  sky  as  a  broad  white  patch. 
The  scattered  matter  that  makes  up  the 
nebula  will  draw  together  in  globes  or 
balls  and  each  one  of  the  globes  or  balls 
will  become  a  star.  Some  stars  are  bom 
this  way.  At  first,  all  stars  are  white 
stars.  These  stars  keep  shining  millions 
and  millions  of  years  and  after  awhile 

HOW  THE  PLANETS  APPEAR 

You  will  see  that  almost  all  of  the  stars  than  diamonds.  Look  tonight  toward  the 
twinkle — that  is,  they  sparkle  and  seem  w«st,  just  after  sunset,  and  you  will  see  a 
to  shake.     They  are  far  more  beautiful     big  star,  but  it  does  not  twinkle —  that  is. 


the  white  stars  become  the  red  stars  and 
then  after  a  long  while  they  become  dark 
dead  stars.  All  stars  keep  moving  on 
through  space  unless  they  strike  another 
star.  When  stars  hit  each  other,  as  I  told 
you,  they  become  a  nebula,  and  the  scat- 
tered material  of  every  nebula  draws  to- 
gether to  become  a  globe  and  thus  be- 
comes a  star.  Sometimes  one  nebula  will 
make  several  stars. 

At  night  when  you  look  up  at  the  stars 
you  will  see  some  white  and  some  red 
stars  and  you  will  find  some  whitish 
patches  that  I  told  you  are  not  stars,  but 
are  called  nebula.  Remember,  there  are 
many  hundred  million  stars.  There  are 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  neb- 
ulae. Some  of  the  nebulae  are  being  made 
into  stars.  Some  of  the  whitish  patches 
in  the  sky  are  thought  to  be  li^t  from 
other  systems  of  stars,  other  universes, 
so  far  away  that  our  telescopes  cannot 
see  their  separate  stars. 
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it  does  not  sparkle.  This  star  shines  with 
a  steady  light.  There  is  enough  light 
from  that  star  to  make  an  object  on  the 
earth  cast  a  shadow.  Sometimes  you  can 
see  that  star  in  the  daytime,  it  is  so  very 
bright.  But  it  is  not  a  star  at  all.  It  is 
Venus,  which,  you  remember,  is  one  of 
the  planets.  It  will  change  its  place  and 
be  the  morning  star  in  a  few  weeks.  Then 
it  will  come  to  be  the  evening  star  again. 
The  light  from  planets  does  not  twinkle. 
If  the  light  of  a  star  twinkles,  it  is  really 
a  star  as  big  and  bright  as  our  sun,  but 
so  far  away  it  looks  like  a  point  of  light. 
If  it  does  not  twinkle,  it  is  a  planet.  All 
planets  move  about  through  the  sky. 
They  go  around  the  sun.  So  you  can  tell 
a  planet  from  a  star  in  two  ways.  The 
planets  do  not  twinkle  and  they  move 
their  places  in  the  sky. 

Venus  is  now  the  evening  star  and  the 
morning  star  is  Jupiter.  Saturn  is  very 
near  Jupiter  just  now.  You  cannot  see 
the  planets  Uranus  and  Neptune  with  the 
naked  eye,  because  they  are  so  far  away. 
Neptune  is  nearly  three  billion  miles 
away.  We  can  see  Mercury,  Venus, 
Mars,  Saturn,  and  Jupiter  every  night. 
These  five  planets  and  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  seven  in  all,  are  the  only  things 
that  we  see  in  the  heavens  that  seem  to 
move.  Although  the  stars  move,  they  do 
not  seem  to  move,  and  we  call  them  fixed 
stars.  These  five  planets  and  the  moon 
and  the  sun  are  seen  to  move. 

A  long  time  ago  people — the  Egyptians 
and  the  Babylonians — -thought  that  these 


wandering  planets  and  the  sun  and  the 
moon  were  seven  gods,  and  that  they 
helped  us  sometimes  and  hurt  us  some- 
times. Because  the  people  thought  they 
were  gods  and  could  help  us  or  hurt  us, 
the  people  would  make  burnt  offerings 
and  prayers  to  these  heavenly  bodies. 
One  day  they  prayed  to  the  sun,  the  next 
day  to  the  moon,  and  so  on  until  prayer 
was  made  to  all  the  seven  gods  in  the  sky. 
We  now  call  the  day  Sunday  on  which 
they  prayed  to  the  sim,  and  the  day  on 
which  they  prayed  to  the  moon  Monday. 
Saturday  is  the  name  of  the  day  they 
prayed  to  Saturn. 

There  were  seven  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  five  planets  and  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  that  they  thought  were  gods,  and 
they  would  make  sacrifices  to  them,  so 
that  once  in  every  seven  days  every  god 
in  the  sky  was  worshiped.  These  people 
thought  that  seven  gods  were  looking 
down  on  them,  and  if  the  people  were 
good,  the  gods  would  know  it,  and  if  they 
were  bad  the  gods  would  know  it. 

We  now  know  the  truth  about  the 
heavens  and  the  sun  and  the  moons,  and 
we  laugh  at  those  old-time  people,  who 
lived  four  thousand  years  ago,  because 
they  thought  these  planets  were  gods. 
We  now  believe  there  is  one  God,  who 
makes  all  these  things,  and  we  pray  to 
one  God,  but  we  cannot  see  Him.  We 
cannot  see  God,  but  we  believe  that  He 
lives  in  the  stars  and  in  the  planets,  in 
the  sun  and  in  the  moon  and  in  ever>'- 
thing.    We  believe  that  He  lives  in  us. 


THE  ECLIPSES 


The  stars  draw  one  another.  The  sun 
draws  the  planets,  and  they  draw  the  sun. 
The  sun  and  his  planets  draw  the  stars. 
We  call  this  gravitation.  This  makes 
every  star  and  planet  keep  its  place.  It 
makes  the  moon  go  around  the  earth.  It 
makes  the  earth  and  the  other  planets  go 
around  the  sun.  Sometimes  the  moon 
gets  between  us  and  the  sun.  This  makes 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Sometimes  the 
earth  gets  between  the  moon  and  the  sun. 
This  makes  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  be- 


cause it  makes  the  shadow  of  the  earth 
fall  on  the  moon.  We  know  the  very 
minute- of  the  days  when  all  the  eclipses 
will  occur. 

"There's  a  dial  in  the  garden. 
And  the  sun  is  keeping  the  time, 
A  faint  slow-moving  shadow, 
And  we  know  that  worlds  are  in  rhyme; 
And  if  the  shadow  should  falter 
By  as  much  as  a  child's  eyelash, 
The  sea  would  devour  the  mountains 
And  the  worlds  together  would  crash." 


FLOATING  ON  THE  WINGS  OF  SILENCE  WITH  BEETHOVEN, 

KITTO,  AND  EDISON  ♦ 

By  JOHN  A.  FERRALL 


AWAKENING  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  finding  difficulty  in  getting  to 
sleep  again,  a  little  girl  insisted  that  her 
mother  tell  her  a  fairy  story.  The  mother 
turned  on  the  light  and  looked  at  the 
clock.  "It  is  now  half  past  one,"  she  said, 
"and  too  late  for  me  to  tell  you  a  fairy 
story."  Then  she  added:  "But  never 
mind.  Your  father  will  be  getting  home 
soon  now,  and  he  will  tell  us  both  one!" 

The  stories  I  am  about  to  tell  will 
sound  like  fairy  stories,  but  they  are  true, 
though  somewhat  shopworn.  The  only 
object  in  retelling  them  is  because  of 
their  power  to  lend  strength  and  encour- 
agement to  those  who  tread  the  pathway 
of  silence.  For  these  stories  are  the 
stories  of  three  of  our  comrades  who 
have  not  only  made  their  way  in  the 
world  of  men,  but  who  have  reached  the 
very  summits  in  three  distinct  fields — 
music,  literature,  and  invention  (com- 
merce). 

To  take  them  chronologically,  I  shall 
speak  first  of  Beethoven.  Most  people* 
know  that  he  was  deaf;  that  he  became 
deaf  in  adult  life;  but  few,  apparently, 
realize  that  his  best  work  was  done  after 
this  most  serious  of  all  handicaps  to  a 
musical  composer  had  come  upon  him. 

In  a  curious  way,  adversity  seems  to 
have  played  the  leading  role  in  molding 
Beethoven's  career.  It  was  the  poverty 
of  his  parents  that  led  to  his  early  train- 
ing. Even  as  a  small  child  he  showed 
unusual  musical  ability,  and  his  father, 
being  very  poor,  saw  in  the  boy  a  possible 
means  of  duplicating  the  financial  suc- 
cess that  had  been  won  by  the  young 
Mozart.  So,  at  the  age  of  four,  Beetho- 
ven began  his  musical  education  under 
the  instruction  of  his  father  and  some  of 
the  latter's  rather  dissolute  companions. 
What  the  instructors  lacked  in  ability, 
however,  they  appear  to  have  made  up 
in  enthusiasm,  for  they  often  kept  the 
boy  at  the  piano,  in  spite  of  his  tears  and 
weariness,  until  late  at  night. 

♦These  little  bioprraphies,  modified  to  suit 
the  occasion,  have  been  used  with  considerable 
success  at  the  "conversation"  classes  of  the 
\Vashini?ton  School  of  Lip^-Peading. — J.  A.  F. 
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By  the  time  he  was  nine  years  old  he 
had  learned  all  his  father  could  teach 
him.  Then  he  was  placed  in  the  charge 
of  two  court  organists.  At  twenty-five 
he  was  a  famed  pianist  and  conductor  and 
the  idol  of  his  native  land.  At  thirty 
deafness  came  upon  him  and  progressed 
so  rapidly  that  he  was  almost  totally  deaf 
within  a  year — and  this  in  spite  of  the 
best  efforts  of  leading  physicians. 

In  the  beginning  he  did  not  take  his 
affliction  with  any  more  complacency 
than  most  of  us,  but  by  1824,  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  experience  in  the 
Silent  Land,  we  find  him  so  well  adjusted 
to  deafness  that  he  writes  to  a  friend: 
".  .  .  I  hope  that  Apollo  and  the 
Muses  will  prevent  for  some  time  my  de- 
livery into  the  hands  of  the  Reaper."  He 
had  found  that  there  was  work,  and  im- 
portant work,  that  he  could  do ;  that  deaf- 
ness did  not  necessarily  mean  an  end  to 
one's  usefulness  in  life. 

When  deafness  compelled  him  to  aban- 
don his  career  as  a  pianist  and  conductor, 
he  turned  to  the  field  still  open  to  him — 
composition.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
he  wrote:  "I  will  grapple  with  fate;  it 
shall  never  break  me  down."  And  he 
adds :  "I  will,  as  far  as  possible,  defy  my 
fate.  However,  there  must  be  moments 
when  I  shall  be  the  most  miserable  of 
God's  creatures." 

Then  he  retired  from  the  world  and 
applied  himself  diligently  to  his  new 
work.  Score  after  score  came  from  his 
hand  in  bewildering  succession ;  scores  of 
ever-increasing  magnitude  and  grandeur. 
Deafness  had  given  him  the  solitude, 
concentration,  and  introspection  so  nec- 
essary for  his  highest  development.  The 
first  great  work  completed  after  deafness 
came  upon  him  was  the  "Third  Sym- 
phony." After  this  came  sonatas,  trios, 
and  songs — and  then  "Fidelio."  The 
"Ninth  Symphony"  and  the  great  "Missa 
Solemnis"  were  also  composed  after 
deafness  had  laid  its  hand  upon  him. 

He  conducted  the  orchestra  at  the  first 
performance  of  the  "Ninth  Symphony," 
even  though  he  was  so  deaf  that  he  could 
not   hear   any   of    the   instruments,    nor 
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could  he  hear  the  applause  that  so  vocif- 
erously greeted  the  composition.  Appre- 
ciating the  latter  fact,  one  of  the  singers 
took  him  by  the  shoulder  and  gently 
turned  his  face  to  the  audience  so  that  he 
might  see.  And  the  audience,  appreciat- 
ing in  its  turn  the  pathetic  situation,  be- 
gan to  manifest  its  approval  in  a  manner 
he  could  understand — ^by  waving  hand- 
kerchiefs and  hats ! 

Referring  to  Beethoven's  deafness, 
Elson  has  this  to  say  in  his  "Great  Com- 
posers and  Their  Work" :  "Whether  this 
(deafness)  was  a  calamity  to  the  world 
may  be  doubted,  for  it  made  the  proud, 
sensitive  nature  more  introspective  than 
ever,  and  it  was  through  this  self-com- 
muning that  his  work  attained  that  som- 
ber and  earnest  vein  that  cannot  often  be 
found  in  his  earliest  numbers." 

And  another  writer  adds:  "His  afflic- 
tion seemed  to  increase  his  power  of  ex- 
pressing in  music  the  inmost  feelings  of 
his  soul,  even  though  not  a  sound  could 
penetrate  his  sealed  ears,  unless  it  were 
the  symphonies  of  heaven  or  the  music 
of  the  spheres.  Pathetic  as  was  his  ca- 
lamity, art  is  the  richer  for  it;  for  only 
the  life  of  introspection  which  it  made 
necessary  could  have  enabled  him  to  por- 
tray so  faithfully  the  struggles  and  the 
emotions  of  the  human  heart." 

Beethoven  is  usually  considered  the 
first  musical  composer  to  picture  himself 
in  music.  "Music  was  to  him  just  as 
much  a  means  of  expressing  his  feelings 
as  poetry  was  to  Shelley."  And,  speak- 
ing of  some  of  the  contradictions  of 
Beethoven's  nature,  Elson  insists  that  it 
is  in  his  music  that  we  must  seek  the  key : 
"Here  we  have  the  real  Beethoven,  fight- 
ing a  life-long  battle  with  destiny,  never 
morbid,  never  yielding  to  despair,  hu- 
morous at  times,  but  in  a  rough  and  un- 
tamed way,  loving  liberty  and  believing 
ever  in  the  brotherhood  of  all  mankind, 
a  model  in  art  for  all  the  coming  ages." 

Here,  then,  the  Silent  Land  has  con- 
tributed to  the  world  of  music  perhaps 
its  most  original  and  individualistic  com- 
poser, and  the  greatest  instrumental  com- 
poser of  all  time.  ".  .  .  beside  him, 
Bach  is  scholastic,  Hayden,  and  even 
Mozart,  a  little  thin,  Mendelssohn  too 
elegant,  Schumann  obscure,  and  Wagner 
extravagant." 


About  the  time  Beethoven  was  getting 
adjusted  to  his  deafness,  a  boy  in  Ply- 
mouth, England,  fell  from  the  top  of  a 
thirty-foot  ladder  and  landed  on  a  paved 
court  below.  When  he  recovered  con- 
sciousness he  was  in  bed,  wrapped  in 
numerous  bandages,  and  surrounded  by 
people  who  regarded  him  curiously.  He 
found  that  he  had  been  unconscious  for 
nearly  two  days.  It  was  not  until  a  day 
or  so  later  that  he  began  to  realize  that 
all  answers  to  his  questions  were  being 
written  out  for  him.  "Why  don't  you 
talk  to  me?"  he  demanded,  "instead  of 
writing?"  They  looked  at  him  oddly, 
and  finally  one  of  them  wrote:  "You 
can't  hear ;  you  can't  hear  a  sound.  Your 
fall  made  you  totally  deaf.  That's  why 
we  have  to  write  to  you."  And  then,  for 
the  first  time,  the  boy  understood  the  rea- 
son for  the  ominous  silence  all  about  him 
and  the  curious  looks  of  the  people  who 
had  come  to  see  him. 

His  father  was  so  very  poor  that  he 
felt  he  could  not  afford  the  burden  of  a 
helpless  invalid,  and  the  boy  was  placed 
in  an  almshouse.  Apparently  deafness 
was  considered  the  end.  The  boy  was 
considered  as  useless  to  the  world  as 
though  he  had  been  paralyzed. 

As  he  became  adjusted  to  his  new  con- 
dition in  the  almshouse  he  began  to  spend 
his  time  reading  and  re-reading  the  few 
books  that  were  available.  In  this  way  a 
spark  of  ambition  was  aroused  in  him 
and  he  began  to  look  for  useful  work  he 
might  do.  For  a  time  he  mended  shoes 
in  the  almshouse.  Then  he  persuaded  his 
father  to  take  him  from  the  institution 
and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  make  his 
way  in  the  world. 

This  was  finally  done,  and  ultimately 
he  secured  a  position  to  his  liking  in  the 
printing  office  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  at  Islington,  where  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  use  the  library.  He  also 
traveled  considerably  for  the  society  and 
laid  up  a  stock  of  information  from  his 
personal  observations  that  was  to  prove 
of  much  value  later;  for  this  deaf  boy 
was  John  Kitto,  who  later  made  for  him- 
self a  name  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Biblical  scholars.  He  was  author  of 
"Pictorial  History  of  Palestine,"  "The 
Pictorial  Bible,"  and  editor  and  compiler 
of  numerous  other  works,  including  an 
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encyclopedia  of  Biblical  literature.  Re- 
ferring to  his  "Daily  Bible  Illustrations," 
in  8  volumes,  published  between  1849- 
1853,  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  notes 
that  it  was  received  with  an  appreciation 
which  is  not  yet  extinct. 

Without  education,  without  friends 
who  could  help  him,  in  direst  poverty, 
handicapped  by  deafness  that  in  his  day 
was  infinitely  more  of  a*  handicap  than  it 
is  now,  this  boy  made  his  way  toward  the 
light  much  as  a  plant  in  a  darkened  cellar 
struggles  toward  the  sunlight.  It  is  not 
astonishing  that  he  declares :  "I  am  not, 
myself,  a  believer  in  impossibilities."  He 
continues:  "I,  perhaps,  have  as  much 
right  as  any  man  that  lives  to  bear  wit- 
ness that  there  is  no  one  so  low  but  that 
he  may  rise;  no  privation  or  handicap 
which  need  of  itself  shut  out  any  man 
from  the  hope  of  usefulness  in  life." 

But  Kitto,  while  denying  the  power  of 
physical  handicaps  to  crush  one,  to  bar 
absolutely  one's  progress,  was  not  a  man 
to  evade  the  issue.  He  recognized  the 
limitations  that  deafness  placed  upon  him 
and  he  proceeded  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation.  He  displayed  his  willing^iess 
to  take  the  half-loaf  rather  than  go  with- 
out bread  at  all.  He  disliked  the  attempt 
to  preach  the  "advantages"  of  deafness. 
It  was,  he  declared,  much  the  same  as  an 
effort  to  comfort  a  man  with  a  wooden 
leg  by  assuring  him  that  he  would  at 
least  have  no  troubles  with  corns  on  thai 
foot! 

I  have  been  rather  amused,  too,  at 
reading  in  his  book,  "The  Lost  Senses," 
published  in  1845,  an  account  of  his  ex- 
perience in  trying  to  follow  music  by  the 
sense  of  touch.  It  appears  that  he  found 
by  placing  his  hand  upon  a  piano,  espe- 
cially if  he  placed  it  near  the  spot  where 
the  wires  are  strung,  he  could  feel  the 
high  notes  of  the  selection  being  played. 
If  the  selection  hapened  to  be  one  with 
which  he  was  familiar  from  his  hearing 
days,  by  feeling  the  high  notes  and  sup- 
plying the  lower  tones  from  memory,  he 
contrived  to  get  considerable  pleasure  out 
of  the  piano. 

At  the  college  at  Islington  there  was  a 
large  and  very  fine  piano.  One  of  the 
students,  becoming  interested  in  Kitto's 
experiments,  used  to  play  for  him  fre- 
quently.    They  found  that  "The  Battle 


of  the  Prague,"  a  thunderous  selection, 
abounding  in  high  notes  and  with  numer- 
ous imitations  of  the  various  sounds  of 
the  battlefield,  seemed  to  fit  Kitto's  needs 
exactly.  So  this  selection  became  the 
favorite  and  was  played  at  frequent  in- 
tervals—at such  frequent  intervals,  in 
fact,  that  the  principal  of  the  college  was 
compelled,  in  the  interest  of  his  hearing 
pupils,  to  insist  that  the  terrifying  uproar 
be  abandoned! 

Lip-reading  appears  to  have  been  but 
little  known  at  Islington  in  1840,  though 
Kitto  tells  us  that  he  had  heard  of  per- 
sons who  could  "read  off"  the  words  of 
a  speaker  by  watching  the  movements  of 
the  latter's  lips.  He  adds  that  he  could 
understand  a  few  words  and  some  sen- 
tences in  his  way  himself.  But  he  con- 
sidered the  art  too  difficult  to  warrant 
his  giving  to  it  the  time  that  would  be 
necessary  to  become  an  expert  in  its  use. 
Far  from  considering  life  a  void,  he  had 
learned  of  so  many  things  a  deaf  man 
could  do  that  he  felt  he  could  not  afford 
to  devote  precious  time  to  an  art  that  ap- 
parently would  chiefly  benefit  himself! 
"It  offers  no  adequate  recompense,"  he 
declares,  "to  one  who  believes  his  time 
to  be  very  precious  and  who  knows  how 
to  apply  his  attention  to  objects  in  the 
highest  degree  useful  and  interesting." 

He  could  not  possibly  have  foreseen 
what  an  excellent  alibi  he  was  supplying 
to  those  of  us  in  this  day  and  generation 
who  seek  some  excuse  for  not  devoting 
to  lip-reading  the  time  and  practice  which 
our  teachers  insist  is  necessary! 

So  much  for  pointing  out  the  place  of 
one  of  our  comrades  in  the  very  fore- 
front of  literary  workers  who  have  made 
a  permanent  impression  on  the  world. 

In  science,  industry,  commerce,  and 
invention  we  can  present  an  almost  un- 
rivaled candidate — Edison. 

Edison's  deafness  dates  from  his  boy- 
hood. It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  in 
order  that  we  may  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  his  success  has  been 
won  since  deafness,  and  in  spite  of,  as 
well  as  because  of,  deafness.  Deafness 
did  not  come  to  him  after  the  founda- 
tion of  his  success  had  been  laid,  but  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  career — in  fact, 
before  there  was  either  an  outset  or  a 
career ! 
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He  was  a  newsboy.  He  saved  the  life 
of  the  little  son  of  a  station  agent  by 
dragging  the  youngster  from  in  front  of 
an  approaching  train,  the  rescue  being  by 
such  a  narrow  margin  that  the  wheels  of 
the  train  actually  brushed  Edison's  heels 
as  he  fell  upon  the  ground  beside  the 
track,  dragging  the  little  boy  with  him. 
The  boy's  father,  in  his  gratitude,  offered 
to  teach  Edison  telegraphy.  Also  he  was 
given  rather  special  privileges  on  the 
train  which  he  served  as  newsboy  and 
was  permitted  to  fix  up  a  place  in  one  of 
the  cars  where  he  could  try  out  small 
experiments  during  odd  moments. 

It  happened  that  during  one  of  these 
experiments  the  train  in  lurching  around 
a  curve  displaced  a  stick  of  phosphorus 
from  the  shelf  where  young  Edison  had 
placed  it,  and  this,  falling  upon  the  floor, 
set  the  car  afire.  While  he  was  seeking 
to  extinguish  the  blaze,  the  conductor 
came  in,  and  the  two  of  them  finally 
smothered  the  blaze.  The  conductor, 
however,  was  very  angry  and  at  the  next 
station  put  young  Edison  and  his  outfit 
off  the  train,  at  the  same  time  boxing  the 
boy's  ears  so  severely  as  to  produce  a 
life-long  deafness. 

Instead  of  sitting  down  helplessly  to 
bewail  his  fate,  Edison  went  ahead  with 
his  work,  apparently  not  realizing  that 
he  was  handicapped.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  tells  us  that  he  soon  began  to 
regard  it  as  something  of  an  asset.  In 
William  H.  Meadowcraft's  "The  Boy's 
Life  of  Edison"  the  inventor  is  quoted 
as  follows: 

"This  deafness  has  been  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  me  in  various  ways.  When 
in  the  telegraph  office  I  could  hear  only 
the  instrument  directly  on  the  table  at 
which  I  sat  and,  unlike  the  other  oper- 
ators, I  was  not  bothered  by  the  other 
instruments. 

"Again,  in  experimenting  with  the  tele- 
phone, I  had  to  improve  the  transmitter 
so  that  I  could  hear  it. 

"And  it  was  the  same  with  the  phono- 
graph. A  great  defect  of  that  instrumetnt 
was  the  rendering  of  the  overtones  in 
music  and  the  hissing  consonants  in 
speech.  I  worked  over  one  year,  twenty 
hours  a  day,  Sunday  and  all,  to  get  the 
word  'specie'  perfectly  recorded  and  re- 
produced on  the  phonograph.    When  this 


was  done  I  knew  that  everything  could 
be  done — which  was  a  fact. 

"Again,  my  nerves  have  been  preserved 
intact.  Broadway  is  as  quiet  to  me  as  a 
country  village  is  to  a  person  with  nor- 
mal hearing." 

A  study  of  Edison's  life  and  accom- 
plishments almost  inevitably  forces  one 
to  question  just  how  much  of  his  success 
has  been  due  to  the  affliction  which 
forced  solitude — which  gave  him  oppor- 
tunity for  the  great  concentration  which 
his  work  has  demanded.  It  is  a  rather 
odd  thought  that  perhaps  our  pet  afflic- 
tion has  played  an  important  part  in 
bringing  to  the  world  the  wonderful  gifts 
of  the  electric  light,  phonograph,  moving 
pictures,  and  many  others.  Edison  is 
said  to  have  filed  applications  for  no  less 
than  two  thousand  inventions  and  modi- 
fications ! 


A  RAISE  IN  RATES 

Because  of  repeated  increases 
in  the  cost  of  printing  and  paper, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Association  to  Pro- 
mote the  Teaching  of  Speech  to 
the  Deaf  reluctantly  found  it 
necessary,  at  its  meeting  on 
April  23,  to  raise  the  price  of 
membership  in  the  Association 
from  $2.00  to  $3.00  a  year.  In 
other  words,  all  subscribers  for 
The  Volta  Review  will,  from 
October  i,  192 1,  pay  $3.00  a 
year  for  the  magazine. 

To  favor  the  present  readers 
of  The  Volta  Review  and 
their  friends,  the  announcement 
is  made  that  between  now  and 
the  end  of  September  new  sub* 
scriptions  or  renewals  of  mem- 
bership will  be  accepted  at  the 
present  rate  of  $2.00  a  year  for 
any  number  of  years.  Any  one 
desiring  to  take  advantage  of 
this  offer  should  at  once  send 
the  amount  necessary  to  cover 
the  desired  period,  at  the  rate  of 
$2.00  a  year.  By  doing  so  an 
actual  saving  of  50  per  cent  will 
be  effected.    Act  now. 


A  PROJECT  FOR  EIGHTH-GRADE  MATHEMATICS 


From  the  PARKER  PRACTISE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  Chicago 

By  ANNAH  S.  TAYLOR 


IN  HUNTING  for  a  device  to  make  arith- 
metic interesting,  I  have  found  the 
Problem  Project  Method  to  be  very  help- 
ful. In  the  following  project  the  four 
essential  steps — "purposing,  planning,  ex- 
ecution, and  judgment" — are  emphasized. 

BUILDING  A  HOME 

Situation. — ^You  are  a  man  of  a  cer- 
tain age,  with  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year. 
You  have  saved  $2,000,  bought  a  lot,  and 
wish  to  build  an  $8,000  home.  What  will 
be  your  procedure  in  borrowing  the 
money  and  building  the  house  ? 

Aim, — To  get  skills  in  an  interesting 
way,  to  arouse  interest  in  the  business 
and  industrial  world,  and  to  teach  social 
needs  common  to  the  majority  of  pupils. 

Discuss  the  different  ways  of  borrow- 
ing money: 

(a)  If  you  borrow  from  a  national 
bank,  you  cannot  borrow  over  one-half 
the  value  of  the  property  and  must  pay 
from  3j/$  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  interest 
on  the  money  borrowed. 

(&)  If  you  borrow  from  a  State  bank, 
you  can  borrow  almost  the  entire  value 
of  the  property,  but  must  pay  from  12 
per  cent  to  15  per  cent  interest  on  the 
money. 

(c)  You  may  borrow  money  from  an 
individual,  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  person  lending  the  money. 

(rf)  You  may  borrow  from  a  building 
and  loan  association.  Their  practises 
vary ;  so  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  look 
up  a  reliable  one  in  the  neighborhood  and 
find  out  its  procedure. 

In  each  case  a  mortgage  is  given.  Have 
a  deed  and  let  the  children  read  a  legal 
description  of  a  lot. 

Work  problems  borrowing  $8,000,  for 
a  stated  period,  from  the  four  different 
sources,  and  decide  which  is  the  safest 
and  cheapest  method. 

Study  the  secured  note,  the  promissory 
note,  and  an  interest-bearing  note. 

If  no  interest  is  paid  until  the  note  ma- 
tures, how  much  is  then  due?  Work 
problems  in  simple  interest,  such  as : 


•PORCH-       r 


•KITCHEN*       m 

lO*  X  13* 


^         DIlflNeROOM- 
I4'3"XI4'«" 


y 


N 


•LIVING- 

•Tioon- 

14*  %^^'%* 


>HALL* 


•PORCH- 
8*  ft"  X  36*6" 


•Pi*AN  OF  First  Floor* 

Find  the  yearly  interest  from  a  loan  of 
$3,400  at  5  per  cent. 

Find  the  semi-annual  interest  from 
loans  of  $6,000  at  5  per  cent. 

Find  the  interest  of  $750  at  5  per  cent 
for  6  months. 

Teach  finding  the  time  between  dates. 

Teach  using  the  6  per  cent  method. 

Teach  some  indirect  problems  in  in- 
terest. 

Teach  the  formulas  for  interest. 

I  equals  P  X  R  X  T. 

A  equals  P  +  I. 

A  equals  P  (i  plus  R  X  T). 

Study  an  architect's  plans  for  a  house. 
Let  each  child  draw  the  plans  for  the 
house  he  would  like  to  build.  Teach 
drawing  to  a  scale.  Visit  the  lumber 
yard  in  the  neighborhood  and  learn  the 
names  of  such  parts  as  studding,  rafters, 
sills,  and  girders.    Draw  the  foundation. 

Find  the  total  area  to  be  excavated; 
how  many  cubic  yards  are  to  be  taken 
out  if  the  excavation  is  carried  to  the 
depth  of  6  feet? 

Find  the  cost  of  excavating  at  50  cents 
a  cubic  yard. 

Find  the  cost  of  excavating  the  founda- 
tion, including  the  cost  of  the  excavation 
and  the  cost  of  the  wall. 

For  convenience  in  working,  the  ex- 
cavation   for   a  building  is  usually  ex- 
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tended  about  8  inches  or  i  foot  beyond 
the  outside  of  the  wall. 

Teach  the  formula  L= — Iwd, 

27 

Given  L  == —  Iwd,  find  the  value  of  L 
27 

when  L  =  24,  w  =  16,  rf  =  8. 

Outside  Carpentry. — Discuss  how  lum- 
ber is  bought  (board  measure) . 

Compute  the  number  of  board  feet — 

(i)  In  30  rafters  2^x6"  each,  16  feet 
long  ; 

(2)  In  ID  girders  6^x8"  each,  18  feet 
long. 

The  price  of  lumber  is  usually  quoted 
as  so  many  dollars  per  thousand  board 
feet.  A  price  $24  M  means  that  $24  is 
charged  for  each  thousand  board  feet. 

Find  the  cost  of  1,500  board  feet  at 
$28  M,  etc. 

The  Frame, — Give  problems  for  find- 
ing the  cost  of  the  sills,  girders,  floor 
beams,  studding,  and  rafters. 

Find  the  total  cost  of  the  lumber  for 
the  frame  of  the  house. 

Draw  elevations. 

Rough  Flooring  and  Sheeting, — Esti- 
mate the  area  of  the  floors  and  the  ap- 
proximate cost  at  $22  M. 

Consult  your  drawing  and  find  the 
number  of  board  feet  required  to  cover 
the  surface  of  the  gable  end  of  your 
picture. 

Shingles, — Shingles  come  in  bundles  of 
250  each.    Only  whole  bundles  are  sold. 

How  many  shingles  will  you  need  for 
your  house?  How  much  will  they  cost 
at  $5  a  bundle.  Find  the  cost  for  shin- 
gling the  whole  house.  How  many  shin- 
gles per  square? 

Laths. — Ordinary  laths  are  4  feet  long, 
ij^  inches  wide,  %  inch  thick,  and  are 
laid  J^  inch  apart.  They  are  sold  in 
bunches  of  100.  The  number  of  bunches 
(B)  of  laths  required  to  cover  a  surface 
/  feet  long  and  w  feet  wide  is  given  by 

formula  B  =-^  =  Iw.     How  much  will 
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it  cost  to  lath  the  living  room  at  $3  a 
bundle?  How  many  laths  are  required 
to  cover  the  bed-room?  Find  the  cost 
for  lathing  the  whole  house. 

Plastering,  Fainting,  and  K also  min- 
ing,— In  plastering,  painting,  and  kalso- 
mining  the  unit  of  measure  is  the  square 
yard. 


How  many  square  yards  of  plaster  are 
necessary  to  cover  the  ceiling  of  your 
living  room,  the  whole  room,  etc.  ? 

How  much  will  it  cost  to  kalsomine 
the  kitchen  at  20  cents  a  square  yard  ? 

Fapering, — The  unit  of  measure  in 
wall  paper  is  the  single  roll,  which  is  8 
yards  long  and  usually  18  inches  wide. 
A  double  roll  is  16  yards  long. 

At  30  cents  a  yard,  find  the  cost  of  a 
border  for  your  living  room.  At  45  cents 
a  roll,  find  the  cost  of  papering  your  liv- 
ing room.  Find  the  cost  of  papering  the 
whole  house. 

Concrete  Work, — ^The  concrete  for  the 
basement  costs  90  cents  a  square  yard. 
How  much  did  it  cost  to  cement  the  base- 
ment? 

The  lot  is  50  feet  wide;  how  much 
will  a  9- foot  cement  walk  cost  at  $1.50  a 
square  yard? 

•  Let  the  children  get  estimates  on  the 
plumbing  for^  a  six-room  house.  Discuss 
the  lighting  of  a  house  and  get  estimates 
of  cost ;  also  find  out  something  about  the 
wages  earned  by  a  plumber  and  an  elec- 
trician. Make  an  estimate  of  what  the 
carpenters'  bill  will  be.  Discuss  their 
wages,  hours  of  work,  etc. 

Insurance. — ^The  house  must  be  insured 
against  fire.  The  rate  of  insurance  is  de- 
termined by  the  risk. 

Discuss  fire  insurance  for  houses,  fur- 
niture, and  personal  effects. 

Your  house  is  insured  for  $8,000  for 
one  year  at  i^  per  cent.  Find  the 
premium. 

If  you  pay  annually  $45  for  $6,000  of 
fire  protection  on  your  house,  find  the 
rate  of  premium. 

Life  Insurance, — Because  you  are  in 
debt  for  your  home,  you  will  take  out  a 
life-insurance  policy  for  your  family. 
The  person  to  whom  you  make  out  the 
policy  is  the  beneficiary.  Discuss  the 
kinds  of  life  insurance — the  ordinary  life 
policy,  20-year  life,  20-year  endowment 
policy. 

Study  the  table  of  annual  premiums 
for  insurance  of  $1,000  taken  out  at  dif- 
ferent ages. 

What  is  the  annual  premium  for  a  ten- 
year  endowment  policy  taken  out  at  the 
age  of  20?  Why  is  this  greater  than  the 
premium  for  the  ordinary  life  policy? 
Discuss  the  merits  of  each.     Show  the 
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children  a  policy,  but  do  not  attempt  to 
explain  the  technicalities  involved  in  the 
various  policies. 

Taxes, — ^You  must  pay  two  kinds  of 
taxes  on  your  property — real  and  per- 
sonal. 

Discuss  what  use  the  government  makes 
of  taxes ;  why  taxes  are  necessary. 

Discuss  such  terms  as  assessor,  assessed 
valuation,  tax  book,  tax  collector,  treas- 
urer, income  tax,  inheritance  tax,  license 
fees.  Find  out  what  kind  of  property  in 
your  community  is  taxed  for  local  public 
needs.  Find  out  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  community  property  and  the  rate 
of  taxation.    Show  a  tax  bill. 

Real  estate  is  immovable  property — 
such  as  land,  houses,  factories.  Personal 
property  is  movable  property — such  as 
cattle,  automobiles,  pianos,  stocks  and 
bonds,  etc. 

A  tax  is  a  sum  of  money  levied  by  the 
town,  city.  State,  or  national  government 
for  the  payment  of  public  expenses. 


The  tax  rate  may  be  expressed  in  any 
one  of  the  following  ways : 

The  number  of  dollars  on  each  $i,ooo 
of  assessed  valuation,  the  nimiber  of  cents 
on  each  $ioo  of  assessed  valuation,  the 
number  of  mills  on  each  $i  of  assessed 
valuation,  or  a  certain  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  valuation. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  your  house 
was  $6,500.  What  was  the  amount  of 
tax  on  your  house  if  the  tax  rate  for  that 
year  was  $17.80  per  $1,000? 

To  find  the  total  cost  of  the  house,  add 
to  the  cost  of  the  carpentry,  the  concrete, 
and  the  plastering  the  following  items : 

Staking  out. 

Excavation. 

Stonework. 

Chimney  and  brickwork. 

Hardware. 

Heating. 

Plumbing. 

Lighting. 

Painting  and  staining. 

Papering. 


GAMES  FOR  TRAMPERS 

By  GRACE  MARVIN 


MEMBERS  of  the  Speech-Readers 
Guild  of  Boston  are  grateful  to 
"The  Friendly  Lady"  for  her  suggestion 
to  inaugurate  tramping  parties.  The 
friendly  lady  of  our  own  organization, 
Miss  Bellows,  started  the  walks  in  March 
and  we  have  had  several  tramps  through 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  and  Franklin 
Park.  It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to 
have  as  instructors  Mrs.  Jones,  who  can 
name  all  the  birds,  and  Miss  Jennings, 
who  can  introduce  us  to  the  lowly  plants 
and  shrubs  and  to  the  glorious  trees. 

Sometimes  we  have  lingered  at  some 
quiet  spot  and,  while  we  rested,  have 
played  games  like  the  following: 

Game  No.  i 

ANSWERS — NAMES  OF   BIRDS 

I.  When  a  man  goes  on  a  spree 
He  starts  off  in  the  dark. 
But  we  go  out  in  daylight 

And  call  our  spree  a . 

Answer.  Lark. 


2.  When  a  drink  of  water  we  take 
Some  muscular  movements  we  make, 
And  as  you  haye  inferred 
Thereby  we  name  a  bird. 

Answer.  Swallow. 

3.  Men  are  very  fond  of  me. 

You  often  hear  them  boast 
Of  my  beauty  and  good  taste, 

But  they  serve  me  up  on  toast. 
Answer.  Quail. 


4.  A  young  fellow  named 


Goes  out  courting  every  night; 
A  lovely  maiden  may  she  be ! 

He  says  her  first  name  is . 

Answers,     i.  Bob- white. 
2.  Phoebe. 

5.       I  giggle,  giggle  as  I  walk, 

Where  no  one  else  would  dare  to. 
For  cops  may   run  and  cops  may 
talk, 
I  cross  streets  where  I  care  to. 
Answer.  Jay. 
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6.  At  evening  this  advice  I  give, 

Near  farm  house  or  on  moor — 
"Don't  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child, 

Whether  he's  rich  or  poor." 
Answer.  Whip-poor-will. 

7.  "Cheer  up !  Cheer  up !"  I  call  at  mom. 

You  all  have  heard  me  say, 
"Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  cheerily  cheer 
up, 
Again  at  close  of  day.* 
Answer.  Robin. 

Game  No.  2 

ANSWERS — NAMES   OP   PLANTS 

1.  Dear  Mother  Hubbard,  go  to  the  cup- 

board 
And  get  us  some  bread  and  meat. 
And  sweets  we  like  to  take  on  a  hike. 
What  have  you  that's  good  to  eat? 
Answers.    Butter-and-eggs,  buttercup, 
beefsteak  plant,  cheeses,   joe-pye   weed, 
honeysuckle,    marshmallow,    candy-tuft, 
etc. 

2.  What  shall  we  take  our  luncheon  in. 
Luncheon  in,  luncheon  in; 

Oh,  what  shall  we  take  our  luncheon 

in. 
My  fair  young  lady  ? 
Answer.  Box. 

3.  Polly,  put  your  think-caf?  on ; 

What  shall  we  take  to  drink? 

Answer.  Water    lily,    milkweed,    Os- 
wego tea. 


4.  What  shall  we  take  our  liquids  in, 
Liquids  in,  liquids  in; 

Oh,  what  shall  we  take  our  liquids  in, 
My  fair  young  lady  ? 
Answer.  Bottle  gentian,  pitcher  plant. 

5.  Oh,  Polly  Flinders,  come  away  from 

the  cinders 
And  don  your  sporting  clothes ; 
What  has  comfort  taught  her, 
This  modern  hiking  daughter, 
To  wear  on  her  head,  hands,  and  toes? 
Answer.    Monkshood,    skullcap,    fox- 
gloves, moccasin  flower,  lady's  slipper. 

6.  Hark !  hark !  here  in  the  park. 
Music  seems  to  be  near ! 
Who  has  lent 
Instrument 

To  serenade  us  here? 

Answer.  Bellflower,  bellwort,  bugle- 
weed,  bluebells,  Canterbury  bells,  Indian 
pipe,  Dutchman's  pipe,  lyre  flower,  trum- 
pet vine,  etc. 

7.  As  we  went  over  yonder  ridge, 

Yonder  ridge  was  sunny. 

There  we  met  some  animals. 
Now  wasn't  that  quite  funny? 

Little  miss,  pretty  miss, 

Blessings  light  upon  you ; 

If  you'll  tell  me  the  names  of  these, 

My  thanks  will  fall  upon  you. 

Answer.  Catnip,  Cowslip,  dandelion, 
foxglove,  horseradish,  pigweed,  tiger 
lily,  skunk  cabbage,  dogtooth  violet, 
snapdragon,  etc. 


PEETICKAY 

By  E.  W.  SCRIPTURE.  M.  D,  R».  D. 


A^ 


3  FAR  as  their  alphabet  enabled  them 
to  do  so,  the  Old  English  writers 
wrote  exactly  as  they  spoke.  For  ex- 
ample, a  had  the  sound  that  it  has  today 
in  "father,"  and  "faran"  of  Old  English 
would  be  spoken  exactly  as  it  is  written. 
The  spelling  was  of  an  ideal  kind,  such 
as  today  probably  does  not  exist,  except 
in  Japanese.  In  the  middle  English 
period  the  original  spelling  was  super- 
seded by  the  old  French  orthography. 
After  that  the  sounds  of  the  spoken  lan- 
guage changed  so  rapidly  that  the  spelling 


failed  to  keep  pace  with  them.  The 
present  English  spelling  represents  mainly 
the  sounds  of  early  and  late  middle 
English  and  fails  to  represent  the  sounds 
of  modem  English. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  modem 
spelling  represents  sounds  that  never  ex- 
isted. Sweet  gives  illustrations  of  three 
cases.  The  spelling  "knight"  is  a  truly 
phonetic  representation  of  the  middle 
English  word  knigt,  where  the  next  to 
last  sound  is  represented  by  gh,  because 
English  has   no   special   letter   for  that 
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sound.  The  spelling  *'night"  represents 
the  old  word  nigt  quite  accurately,  but  it 
does  not  represent  the  modern  word  cor- 
rectly, because  the  sound  i  of  middle 
Hnglish  was  pronounced  like  the  vowel 
in  "mit"  and  not  with  the  diphthong  we 
now  use.  The  spelling  "island"  is  not 
phonetic,  because  it  inserts  a  letter  indi- 
cating a  sound  that  is  not,  and  never  was, 
used  in  it.* 

The  causes  for  the  uhphonetic  nature 
of  modem  English  spelling  have  been 
summarized  by  Sweet.  The  main  reason 
^  is  that  it  has  not  followed  the  changes  of 
pronunciation.  Another  reason  is  that  it 
is  founded  oh  two  bases :  the  old  basis  of 
middle  English  and  a  great  variety  of 
foreign  bases,  mainly  French.  A  third 
reason  is  that  all  bases  are  imperfect. 

One  result  of  the  now  absurdly  irregu- 
lar English  spelling  is  that  a  large  part 
of  the  time  of  a  person's  education  is 
wasted  in  the  almost  vain  attempt  to  learri 
to  spell  correctly.  This  same  time  de- 
voted to  some  useful  subject  would 
greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  every 
one. 

Another  result  has,  I  think,  never  been 
pointed  out.  Education  in  a  muddled 
system  of  any  kind  produces  a  more  or 
less  generally  muddled  condition  of  the 
mind.  This  is  strikingly  apparent  to  the 
American  arriving  in  England.  Coming 
from  the  land  where  most  things  are  sys- 
tematized, he  finds  a  currency  that  he  can 
never  master,  on  account  of  its  complex- 
ity. It  is  a  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the 
British  public  never  master  it  themselves. 
Even  in  ordinary  transactions  they  fail 
to  reckon  up  your  bill  correctly,  and  the 
mistakes  are  as  often  in  your  favor  as 
not.  What  is  the  cost  of  3^  yards  of 
cloth  at  2  shillings  7^  pence?  It  takes 
five  minutes'  calculation  to  get  the  an- 
swer. In  just  the  same  way  the  streets, 
even  in  newly  planned  regions,  are  mud- 
dled hopelessly.  The  traffic  is  muddled 
and  the  taxes  are  more  muddled.  Indeed, 
the  national  motto  is  "Muddle  through." 
The  English  mind  naturally  works  in  a 
muddled  fashion;  it  does  not  think 
straightly  and  directly.  Is  this  not,  per- 
haps, largely  due  to  the  spelling?  But 
some  one  objects  that  the  American  spell- 
ing is  the  same.  Quite  true,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  American 


mind  is  also  a  muddled  one,  but  not  quite 
so  muddled  as  the  English.  It  has  freed 
itself  from  an  idiotic  currency,  from  ir- 
regular streets,  and  from  a  lot  of  old 
muddling  habits,  but  it  still  keeps  a  stupid 
system  of  weights  and  measures  and  a 
whole  lot  of  other  rubbish  that  hinders 
its  progress.  In  fact,  a  lot  of  this  other 
rubbish  kept  by  Americans  has  been 
thrown  overboard  in  England,  and,  after 
all,  as  muddlers  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  the  two  peoples.  In  any  case,  I 
wish  to  make  the  direct  charge  that  the 
stupid  and  muddled  spelling  of  English 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  muddled  minds 
of  the  people  that  use  it. 

Viscount  Bryce  mentions  three  prac- 
tical problems  that  claim  the  attention  of 
philologists.  One  is  the  reform  of  the 
spelling  of  English.  "It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the  advantages — edu- 
cational, commercial,  and,  to  some  extent, 
political — which  would  follow  from 
bringing  the  spelling  of  our  language 
into  accord  with  its  pronunciation.  We 
all  recognize  the  enormous  obstacles  to 
the  change.  But  the  thing  will  have  to  be 
done  some  time  or  other,  and  it  grows  no 
easier  by  postponement."  Another  prob- 
lem "connected  with  the  first  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  adding  new  letters  to  our 
alphabet,  and  the  third  is  the  question  of 
a  universal  language." 

In  a  system  that  he  terms  "Peetickay," 
Dr.  Wilfrid  Perrett,  of  University  Col- 
lege, London  (Peetickay,  Cambridge, 
Heffer  &  Sons,  6  shillings),  makes  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  solution  of 
these  problems.  He  keeps  most  of  the 
present  consonants  and  adds  some  that 
are  urgently  needed.  For  the  two  sounds 
that  are  now  indicated  by  th  (in  which 
there  is  no  t  and  no  h)  he  restores  the 
two  Old  English  letters.  For  the  sound 
sh,  as  in  "she"  (in  which  there  is  no  s 
and  no  A),  he  uses  the  now  widely  recog- 
nized "long  s/'  and  for  the  consonant 
sound  indicated  by  s  in  "azure"  (which 
has  no  s  sound)  the  also  widely  recog- 
nized "long  xr."  He  adds  some  other  new 
letters;  and  here  I  venture  to  disagree 
with  him.  For  the  first  sound  in 
"church"  he  makes  a  new  type.  He  also 
uses  a  type  combined  of  c  and  k  for  the 
Ar-sound.  He  also  uses  a  combination  of 
hw  and  of  hy.    Theoretically,  he  may  be 
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quite  correct;  practically,  he  is  wrong. 
When  a  specimen  of  his  notation  is  sent 
to  a  printer,  it  comes  back  with  the  re- 


mark that  he  cannot  set  it  up  because  he 
has  not  these  new  types. 

Dr.  Perrett's  vowel  system  rests  on  a 
thoroughly  scientific  basis.  If  we  whisper 


the  vowels  in  the  phrase  "We  may,  pa, 
all  go,  too,"  we  hear  a  series  of  descend- 
ing notes  for  the  series  of  vowels.  Dr. 
Perrett  suggests  that  the  vowels  shall  be 
arranged  on  the  right  hand  of  a  clock 
face,  and  that  a  long  line  shall  be  used 
for  a  long  vowel,  a  short  line  for  a  short 
one.  A  long  vertical  line  is  used  for  the 
vowel  ee,  a  short  vertical  line  for  the 
vowel  in  "fill."  The  system  is  magnifi- 
cent in  its  simplicity  and  correctness.  It 
can  be  learned  in  a  few  minutes.  With  a 
short  practise  a  child  or  a  foreigner  can 
learn  to  read  fluently.  Dr.  Perrett  seems 
never  to  have  thought  of  the  deaf,  but 
the  system  seems  really  an  ideal  one  for 
teaching  them. 

Here  again  we  meet  the  difficulty  of 
the  printer.  How  it  is  to  be  solved  I  do 
not  know. 

With  so  many  of  the  consonants  re- 
tained, there  is  little  difficulty  in  learn- 
ing the  ordinary  spelling  also.  Indeed, 
it  is  easier  to  learn  PTK  first,  and  then 
to  pass  to  ordinary  spelling,  than  to  begin 
with  the  ordinary  muddled  system  itself. 


LIP-READING  FOR  THE  SLIGHTLY  DEAFENED 

HARMFUL  OR  BENEFICIAL? 

By  JULIET  D.  CLARK 


WHEN  A  REQUEST  Came  to  me  a  few 
days  ago  to  write  an  article  on  the 
"beneficial  effects  of  studying  lip-reading 
when  only  slightly  deafened,"  I  seized 
the  opportunity  with  avidity;  for,  in  a 
certain  Southern  city  where  I  am  happily 
sojourning  for  a  few  weeks,  I  have  en- 
countered an  old  enemy  that  I  thought 
was  slain  long  ago. 

It  was  at  a  luncheon  that  the  bogy 
loomed  uj).  The  other  guests,  all  hear^ 
ing  persons  save  one,  were  singing  the 
praises  of  lip-reading. 

"I  do  wish  a  certain  friend  of  mine 
were  here  now,"  exclaimed  one.  "I 
should  try  to  persuade  her  to  take  lessons 
from  you.  She  took  some  once  when 
she  was  only  slightly  deafeti^d,  and  was 
making  good  progress  when  some  one 
told  her  she'd  lose  all  her  hearing  if  she 
continued  to  use  lip-reading,  so  she  gave 
up  the  lessons  and  stopped  looking  at 
people  when  they  talked  to  her." 


"And  did  her  deafness  cease  to  pro- 
gress after  that  ?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  no.  Now  she's  so  deaf  we  have 
to  shout,  and  it's  so  hard  for  her  and 
embarrassing  in  public  places."  (Hard 
for  her !  Oh,  these  loving,  warm-hearted 
Southerners!  I'm  afraid  my  sympathy 
in  this  case  was  for  the  friends.) 

I  proceeded  to  explain  that  such  an 
idea  was  at  one  time  rather  general  among 
aurists,  but  that  now  it  is  quite  the  re- 
verse, which  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
they  constantly  recommend  lip-reading 
to  patients  in  the  incipient  stages  of  deaf- 
ness, who  have  become  extremely  ner\-- 
ous  owing  to  the  strain  put  upon  them 
by  their  dull  ears.  In  almost  every  case 
lip- reading  has  relieved  this  strain,  and 
some-  pupils  have  actually  gained  in  hear- 
ing.      ,    ,  '    ' 

But  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  the  ut- 
most 'care  in  dealing  with  them ;  under 
no  cirdumstances  should  they  be  allowed 
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to  become  fatigued.  During  the  first  les- 
sons they  must  be  made  to  rest  fre- 
quently, and  when  they  show  signs  of 
tenseness — sitting  forward  in  their  chairs 
or  grasping  the  table  or  clenching  their 
hands — ^they  must  be  told  to  relax.  The 
same  warnings  should  be  heeded  in  home 
practise. 

While  pupils,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, are  not  permitted  to  hear  the 
teacher's  voice  in  a  lesson  (though  she 
uses  it),  they  are  advised  to  use  their 
ears  in  conjunction  with  their  eyes  when 
following  conversation. 

"It  distracts  me  to  hear  the  voice;  I 
can't  read  lips  at  the  same  time,"  we 
teachers  are  often  told.  This  being  the 
case,  part  of  the  lesson,  preferably  the 
review,  should  be  given  in  a  tone  audible 
to  the  pupil,  but  necessitating  the  use  of 
lip-reading  also. 

I,  who  am  called  slightly  deafened,  find 
such  correlation  very  satisfactory.  I  have 
not  suffered  a  complete  loss  of  hearing 
by  using  lip-reading  as  an  aid,  for  when 
I  am  spoken  to  do  you  not  suppose  I 
bring  all  my  faculties  into  play  to  under- 
stand correctly?  I  do  not  say,  "Now 
wait  a  minute  until  I  stuff  some  cotton 
in  my  ears  because  I  read  lips,  you  know, 
and  I  mustn't  hear  anything,  for  that 
wouldn't  be  fair!"  All's  fair  in  love, 
war,  and  lip-reading ! 

When  riding  in  a  train  or  trolley  or  an 
automobile  I  purposely  listen  to  conver- 
sation behind  as  well  as  before  me,  and 
I  say  it  shamelessly,  for  people  are  not 
supposed  to  talk  secrets  in  public.  And 
take  talking  on  the  telephone.  Do  we 
slightly  deafened  avoid  that  because  we 
cannot  see  the  lips  of  the  person  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wire  ?  Is  it  lip-reading 
that  keeps  us  from  being  run  over  by  ^n 
automobile  approaching  from  behind? 
Is  it  lip-reading  that  tells  us  the  door  bell 
is  ringing  or  the  alarm  clock  has  gone  off 
or  a  hurdy-gurdy  is  playing  a  jazz  tune? 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  that 
the  slightly  deafened  hear,  but  it  is 
enough  to  prove  that  the  ears  are  con- 
stantly being  exercised,  even  if  we  do 
not  use  them  when  reading  lips.  The 
case  is  not  analogous  with  an  arm  or  leg 
that  becomes  atrophied  through  disuse, 
for  we  are  bound  to  use  our  ears,  as  one 
pupil  sensibly  put  it. 

When  the  hearing  becomes  affected,  no 


matter  how  slight  the  impairment  is,  nine 
persons  out  of  ten  will  have  the  follow- 
ing symptoms:  nervousness,  sensitive- 
ness, seclusiveness,  and  depression.  The 
tendency  is  to  avoid  people,  when  pos- 
sible, or  cease  to  pay  attention  to  the 
conversation  around  one,  with  resulting 
unhappiness  or  indifference.  Or  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  does  try  to  hear  what 
is  going  on,  the  nervous  strain  is  so  great 
that  a  breakdown  frequently  occurs. 

I  have  recently  heard  of  an  interesting 
case  of  a  self-supporting  woman  who  be- 
came extremely  nervous  and  went  to  a 
psycho-analyst  for  a  diagnosis.  Much 
to  her  surprise  he  discovered  that  she 
was  growing  deaf.  She  immediately 
commenced  studying  lip-reading;  is  now 
entirely  recovered  from  her  nervousness 
and  has  resumed  her  work.  She  was  a 
wise  woman.  If  only  all  deafened  peo- 
ple would  study  lip-reading  before  they 
form  habits  of  inattention  and  indiffer- 
ence, which  cause  the  spirit  to  droop 
and  the  mind  to  grow  sluggish,  how 
much  time  and  labor  they  would  be 
spared. 

The  testimony  of  many  pupils  proves 
that  lip-reading  is  the  great  awakener. 
"Why,  I  hadn't  realized  how  dull  I  was 
becoming  until  I  took  up  lip-reading.  If 
I  hadn't  learned  to  read  anybody's  lips 
I'd  be  glad  I  took  the  course  because  it 
has  shown  me  how  I  was  letting  go,"  are 
remarks  that  we  frequently  hear  at  a 
school. 

I  often  wish  for  photographs  of  the 
pupils  "before  and  after  taking"  lip-read- 
ing, for  the  change  in  the  expression  is 
so  apparent.  The  lip-reader  watches 
people  with  a  renewed  interest  now,  in- 
stead of  crawling  into  his  shell.  That 
deafness  is  fatiguing  all  the  initiated  will 
admit,  and  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  with- 
drawing at  times  to  rest  and  solitude; 
but  any  of  us,  otherwise  physically  able, 
can  pay  attention  for  an  hour  or  two  to 
the  conversation  around  us,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  do  so.  We  should  not  be  satis- 
fied with  the  "crumbs"  of  conversation 
that  the  Australian  lip-reader  in  her 
amusing  "Experiences"  says  are  often 
thrown  us  in  the  form  of  remarks  about 
the  weather. 

A  little  boy  was  reproved  by  his 
mother  for  stopping  passersby  to  in- 
quire   their    names,    addresses,    occupa- 
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tions,  etc.  To  which  he  replied,  "But 
how  am  I  going  to  know  anything  if  I 
don't  ask?" 

How  are  we  going  to  keep  up  with  this 


busy  and  interesting  world  if  we  don't 
join  in  conversation;  and  how  are  we 
going  to  do  that  without  the  aid  of  lip- 
reading  ? 


SCX:iAL  HOUR  FOR  LIP-READING  CLASSES— THE  U.  S. 

COIN,  "ONE  CENT"' 

By  M.  GERTRUDE  EVANS 


EACH  PLAYER  in  the  game  is  provided 
with  a  coin.  The  following  questions 
are  given  by  the  leader.  The  first  one 
who  can  answer  the  question  raises  his 
hand,  comes  before  the  class,  repeats  the 
question,  and  tells  the  answer  in  a  com- 
plete sentence.  If  questions  and  answers 
are  not  understood  by  the  majority  of  the 
class,  then  the  leader  uses  the  blackboard. 
(The  method  in  giving  this  practise  can 
be  changed  according  to  ability  of  class.) 

PART  I — INDIAN'S  HEAD 

1.  What  race  is  represented?  Ans. 
The  red  race — Indian. 

2.  What  animal  do  you  find?  Ans. 
The  hare  (hair). 

3.  What  instrument  of  punishment? 
Ans.  Lash  (eyelash). 

4.  Can  you  find  a  letter  of  our  alpha- 
bet?   Ans.  I  (eye). 

5.  You  find,  plainly  written,  the  name 
of  a  tropical  fruit.  What  is  it?  Ans. 
Date  (1905). 

6.  What  rests  heavily  on  the  head  of  a 
king?    Ans.  Crown  (of  head). 

7.  A  place  of  worship  is  also  to  be 
seen.  Can  you  find  it?  Ans.  Temple 
(of  head). 

8.  Do  you  see  the  name  of  a  great 
country'?  Ans.  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

9.  What  turns  our  heads?  Ans.  The 
neck. 

10.  What  flowers  are  shown?  Ans. 
Tulips  (two  lips). 

11.  Can  you  find  an  old-style  pen? 
Ans.  Quill  (of  feathers). 

12.  What  did  our  forefathers  fight 
for?  (Patrick  Henry  wanted  it.)  Ans. 
Liberty. 

13.  What  is  the  top  or  summit  of  a 
hill  sometimes  called?    Ans.  Brow. 


14.  Do  you  see  a  part  of  a  corn-plant? 
Ans.  Ear. 


PART  II 

(To  be  fbund  on  the  reverse  side  of 
"one  cent") 

1.  What  emblem  of  victory  is  shown 
here?    Ans.  The  laurel  (wreath). 

2.  What  ancient  weapons  of  defense? 
Ans.  Arrows. 

3.  What  messenger  is  foimd?  Ans. 
One  cent  (one  sent). 

4.  Can  you  find  a  part  of  an  old-time 
warrior's  armor?    Ans.  Shield. 

5.  You  also  find  that  which  has  no  be- 
ginning or  end.  What  is  it?  Ans.  The 
ring  around  the  edge  (circumference  of 
circle). 

6.  What  often  turns  the  head  of  a 
young  girl?    Ans.  Beau  (bow). 

7.  Can  you  find  an  exclamation  ?  Ans. 
(Oh!)  O. 


SPRINGTIME 

We  wonder  whether  all  of  our  readers  can 
feel,  at  the  coming  of  spring,  the  thrill  that  in- 
spired a  little  nine-year-old  Georgia  girl  to 
write  the  following  lines.  We  print  them 
just  as  she  wrote  them  in  her  "Diary" : 

Oh,  a  beautiful  day,  a  beautiful  day! 

The  springtime  sweet  is  on  its  way. 

Oh,  dear  little  bird,  your  music  play. 

The  trees  and  the  beasts  and  the  flowers  gay. 

So  hale,  so  merry,  so  happy  am  I 

That  off  my  seat  I'm  about  to  fly. 

Oh,  beautiful,  beautiful,  beautiful  day! 

The  springtime  sweet  is  on  its  way. 

— Sallie  Ainsworth. 


Waher  B.  Swift,  A.  B.,  S.  B.,  M.  D.,  of  Bos- 
ton, now  instructor  in  speech  correction  in 
the  Froebel  League  in  New  York  City,  has 
been  appointed  "Lecturer  on  speech  develop- 
ment and  correction"  in  the  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  Illinois.  He  will  begin 
summer  courses  there  on  June  27. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  SOUTH  AMERICA 


ISSTITUTO    DE   SOBDO-MUDOS   Y   DE  CIECOS    (INSTITUTION    rOtt   DEAF-MUTES   AND  THE  BLIND), 

Santiago,  Chile,  March  22,  1921. 

My  Dear  Mr.  De  Land: 
Although  I  have  been  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile  for  more  than  a  month, 
1  have  not  written  you,  because  there  was  nothing  of  interest  to  say  in  connection 
with  the  work  in  which  we  are  mutually  occupied. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  done  for  the 
deaf  in  Peru  and  Bolivia.  One  of  the  leading  Peruvian  surgeons  happened  to  be 
a  passenger  with  me  on  the  ship  from  New  York.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  educa- 
tional work  that  is  done  for  the  deaf  elsewhere  and  assured  me  that  there  are  no 
schools  for  them  in  Peru.  A  prominent  Peruvian  lawyer  who  was  traveling  with 
the  doctor  took  a  jocose  view  of  the  matter.  All  he  had  to  say  was  that  the 
Peruvians  talked  so  much  as  a  race  that  when  any  one  could  not  talk  they  were 
very  careful  to  leave  him  in  that  condition.  * 

Peru  and  Bolivia  are  very  backward  countries  and  at  the  moment  are  prac- 
tically bankrupt,  so  that  education,  as  well  as  other  forms  of  progress,  must  be 
held  in  abeyance. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  there  are  but  two  schools  for  the  deaf  in 
Chile,  both  small.  One  is  the  "Instituto  de  Sordo-Mudos  y  de  Ciegos  (Institution 
for  Deaf-Mutes  and  the  Blind),  located  at  Santa  Victoria,  No.  380,  in  Santiago, 
which  is  exclusively  for  boys,  and  the  other  is  a  school  conducted  by  the  nuns  of 
the  order  of  "El  Buen  Pastor,"  in  the  Calle  de  Rivera,  Santiago,  which  is  exclu- 
sively for  girls. 

The  first  named  has  been  closed  since  the  first  of  January,  owing  to  lack  of 
funds  on  the  part  of  the  government,  but  the  director.  Dr.  Manuel  Soto,  hopes  to 
be  able  to  reopen  in  April,  after  the  budget  is  passed. 

Dr.  Soto  called  upon  me  at  my  hotel  last  Saturday,  and  this  morning  I  ac- 
cepted his  invitation  to  visit  the  school,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no  pupils 
present. 

The  institution  was  established  in  1852,  but  it  is  only  during  the  past  five 
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years,  under  the  care  of  the  present  di- 
rector, that  it  has  been  really  efficient  and 
moderately  well  equipped. 

Dr.  Soto  is  a  Chilean,  but  was  trained 
for  this  special  work  in  Germany  and 
conducts  the  school  upon  the  pure  oral 
plan.  No  use  whatever  is  made  of  the 
manual  alphabet  or  the  sign  language. 

The  present  number  of  deaf  pupils  is 
seventy.  For  these  there  are  four  in- 
structors, all  men,  and  four  teachers  of 
industries.  The  classes  number  from  ten 
to  fourteen.  Pupils  are  received  from 
six  years  of  age  upward  and  many  remain 
four  years,  with  a  possible  repetition  of 
the  last  year,  extending  the  course  to  a 
maximum  of  five  years,  or,  in  exceptional 
cases,  six  years.  After  this  the  pupils 
are  sent  out  into  the  world  to  work. 

The  industries  taught  are  printing, 
book-binding,  carpentry,  and  shoemaking. 

Dr.   Soto  is  a  man  of  education  and 

intelHgence  and  is  a  lecturer  in  one  of  the 

colleges,  as  well  as  director  of  this  school. 

He  has  done  very  much  to  increase  the 

material   and   educational   equipment   of 

the  school,  and  hopes  very  much  to  be 

able   later   to   secure   lai^r   and   better 

quarters  for  the  school  and  to  conduct  it 

on  the  cottage  plan.    He  is  familiar  with 

DR.  MANUEL  SOTO  the  ideas  and  methods  of  Dr.  Urbant- 

schitsch,  of  Vienna,  concerning  auricular 

training  and  does  what  he  can  to  utilize  the  degrees  of  hearing  possessed  by  some 

of  his  pupils. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  school,  so  far  as  cleanliness  and  order  are  con- 
cerned, is  most  excellent.  I  will  reproduce  the  program  I  found  on  the  wall,  of 
the  work  of  the  highest  grade. 


Monday. 

TuMday 

Wednrsdiy. 

8-  9.    Reeling. 

VhTe" 

t        Reading. 
1    Arithmetic. 

lo-.i.    Writing. 

Religion. 

1    Nslural 
1        History. 
1    CymnaBlics. 

ii-u.    Typewrit  in  g. 

Typewriting 

Hygiene. 
Design. 


urday. 


When  Dr.  Soto  assumed  chai^  there 
■  for  any  pupil,  the 


The  afternoon  is  devoted  to  shopwork. 
was  no  teaching  of  industries. 

The  school  is  entirely  free.     No  payment  is  made  by  c 
school  being  entirely  supported  by  the  government. 

Besides  the  four  teachers  in  the  educational  department,  there  are  four  teach- 
ers of  industries,  an  instructor  in  typewriting,  a  physical  director,  and  a  drawing 
teacher. 

Practically  all  the  furnishings  used  in  the  school  have  been  made  by  the  pupils 
in  the  shops. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  SOUTH  AMERICA 


CONDUCTED  IN  SANTIAGO 

The  school  docs  not  receive  either  The  Volta  Review  or  the  Annals.  Will 
you  please  send  The  Volta  Review  to  the  school  for  one  year  and  charge  it  to  me. 

This  afternoon  I  attempted  to  visit  the  nuns'  school  for  girls,  Mrs,  Wright 
and  I  were  shown  into  a  tiny  reception-room  on  the  far  side  of  a  little  patio  in 
which  were  some  growing  plants.  My  card  was  taken  by  a  "lay  sister."  One  wall 
of  the  reception- room  was  filled  by  a  close  wooden  lattice,  behind  which  was  an 
iron  grill  and  behind  that  ground  glass.  In  the  lattice  was  a  tiny  door  about  two 
feet  square.  After  a  short  delay  a  portion  of  the  ground  glass  behind  the  lattice 
and  iron  bars  opened  and  a  white-clad  figure  appeared  in  the  dim  light  beyond. 
It  was  the  "Mother  Superior,"  a  really  beautiful  young  woman,  not  over  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  In  a  soft  and  cultured  voice  she  told  us  that  she  was  very  sorry 
she  could  not  allow  us  to  visit  the  school ;  that  no  visitors  were  ever  allowed  except 
when  the  government  ordered  an  official  investigation.  She  said  they  had  fifty- 
two  pupils.  At  present  the  youngest  is  five.  They  retain  them  as  long  as  the 
families  will  permit.  The  teaching  is  conducted  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet, 
but  some  of  the  brighter  ones  are  taught  to  speak. 

These  two  little  schools  furnish  all  the  educational  opportunities  offered  to 
the  deaf  children  of  the  three  countries  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile.  Dr.  Soto  in- 
formed me  that  sometimes  Peruvian  parents  expatriated  themselves  and  came  to 
live  in  Santiago  for  the  sake  of  sending  their  deaf  children  to  his  school. 

I  shall  send  you,  under  a  separate  cover,  copies  of  the  last  prospectus  of  the 
Instituto  and  its  plan  of  studies. 

With  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  De  Land  and  yourself  and  to  Miss  Timberlake, 
in  which  Mrs.  Wright  joins  me,  I  am. 

Cordially  yours, 

John  D.  Wright. 


BADLY  IN  NEED  OF  SPEECH-READING 

Two  Dnwingi  by  SAUL  N.  ICESSL£R 


Box-oFPice    Man  : 
orchestra  seats? 
PukcuASEn:   Yes! 


Do   you    wish    box 


ALL  FOR  PRACTISE 

By  EDtTH  B.  KANE 


SOME  PROVERBS  C 


i      Life  is  a  shuttle. 

^'       2.  Life  is  only  a  big  gamble. 

3.  Life  is  a  game. 

4.  Life  is  just  what  you  make  it. 

5.  Life  is  only  a  span;  I'll  enjoy  every 
inch  of  it. 

6.  Life  is  a  parcel  of  moments. 

7.  Life   is   a   pathway   of    roses   and 
thorns. 

8.  "While  there  is  life,  there  is  hope." 

9.  Life   is   too   short   to   worry   over 
trifles. 

10.  Life  is  short  and  sweet. 

11.  Life  is  worth  living. 

12.  Life  is  an  opportunity  to  live  and 
learn. 

13.  Life  is  a  state  of  warfare. 


14.  Life  is  too  short  to  learn  more  than 
one  business. 

15.  The  experience  of  life:  "What  a 
fool  I've  been!" 

16.  Always  keep  on  the  sunny  side  of 
Life. 

17.  Life  is  like  a  see-saw — one  by  one 
we  topple  off. 

18.  No  man  ever  believes  his  own  life 
will  be  short. 

19.  Life  is  real, 
Life  is  earnest, 

And  the  grave  is  not  the  goal, 

20.  Life  is  as  you  make  it — uitd  lake  it! 

21.  Half  our  life  is  spent  before  we 
know  what  it  is. 

22.  'Tis  better  to  live  well  than  to  live 
long. 


ALL  FOR  PRACTISE 
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23.  We  all  want  to  live  long,  but  no- 
body wants  to  be  called  old. 

24.  Life  is  the  graveyard  of  lost  hopes, 
of  cherished  ambitions,  and  of  death. 

THE  GREATEST  THINGS 

1.  The  greatest  fear  is  sin. 

2.  The  greatest  place  is  where  you  are 
successful. 

3.  The  greatest  work  is  the  work  that 
you  love. 

4.  The  greatest  play  is  work. 

5.  The  greatest  bore  is  the  man  who 
never  hits  the  point. 

6.  And  the  still  greater  bore  is  the  man 
who  keeps  on  talking. 

7.  The   greatest   nation   is  your   own 
nation. 

8.  The  greatest  invention  of  the  devil 
is  war. 

9.  The  greatest  puzzle  is  life. 

10.  The  greatest  mystery  is  death. 

11.  The  greatest  secret  of  production 
is  saving,  not  wasting. 

12.  The  greatest  woman  in  the  world 
is  the  one  you  love. 

13.  The  most  important  thing  to  learn 
at  school  is  how  to  earn  your  own  living. 

14.  The  greatest  day  is  today. 

15.  The  greatest  love  is  the  love  of 
mankind. 

16.  The  cleverest  man  is  the  man  who 
always  makes  the  most  of  things. 

17.  The  easiest  and  cheapest  people  al- 
ways find  fault  with  other  people. 

18.  The  most  dangerous  person  is  a 
liar. 

19.  The  best  handwriting  is  that  which 
you  can  read. 

20.  The  worst  feeling  a  man  can  have 
is  feeling  mean  at  another  man's  success. 

21.  The  best  woman  is  the  one  who 
doesn't  know  it. 

22.  The  best  man  is  the  one  who  obeys 
the  best  woman. 

23.  The  greatest  kiss  I  ever  got  was 
the  one  I  didn't  get. 

24.  The  greatest  thought  is  the  thought 
of  God. 

25.  The  cheapest  thing,  though  it  sells 
at  the  highest  price,  is  politeness. 


26.  And  the  greatest  of  all  things  in 
the  world  is  love. 

WHAT  AM  I? 

1.  I  am  a  very  small  thing. 

2.  I  am  so  simple  that  nobody  takes  the 
trouble  to  use  me. 

3.  I  help  people  to  win  success. 

4.  The  majority  of  people  have  no  idea 
what  I  am  worth. 

5.  I  have  the  effect  of  oil  on  machinery. 

6.  I  make  the  wheels  of  life  run 
smoothly. 

7.  I  am  always  used  by  well-bred  peo- 
ple. 

8.  My  spirit  is  to  help  and  make  life 
sweet. 

9.  I  bring  brightness,  courage,  and 
cheer. 

10.  I  am  used  in  business. 

11.  I  help  open  the  door  of  opportu- 
nity. 

12.  I    am  used    whether   it   is   about 

$1,000,000  or  5  cents. 

13.  I  am  used  every  day. 

14.  If  you  use  me,  you  distinguish 
yourself  between  a  gentleman  and  a 
grouch. 

15.  I  am:  "Thank  you T 


i>» 


YOU  ASK  ME  WHO  I  AM,  AND  I  WILL 

TELL  YOU 

1.  I  am  the  cheapest  thing  in  the  world. 

2.  I  am  the  secret  of  happiness. 

3.  Without  me  the  years  are  but  a 
menace,  old  age  a  tragedy. 

4.  I  oifer  myself  to  you  and  you  do  not 
heed. 

5.  I  bide  my  time.  Tomorrow  you 
will  come  begging,  but  I  shall  turn  aside. 
I  cannot,  I  will  not,  be  ignored. 

6.  I  hold  your  future  in  the  hollow  of 
my  hand. 

7.  I  can  make  of  you  just  whatever  I 
will. 

8.  I  am  the  door  of  opportunity,  the 
open  road  to  the  fairyland  of  dreams. 

9.  I  am  the  most  important  thing  in 
the  whole  world,  the  one  thing  without 
which  all  else  is  impossible. 

TO.  You  ask  me  who  I  am,  and  I  will 
tell  you :  I  am  good  health. 
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THE  VOLTA  REVIEW 


WHY  NOT  BE  PERFECT? 

(This  may  be  given  successfully  in  dialogue  form) 


THE  PERFECT  HUSBAND 
BY  HER 

When  he  stays  out  until  2  a.  m.,  he  admits 
it;  he  doesn't  try  to  tinker  with  the 
clock  or  with  an  alibi. 

When  he  drops  half  his  week's  salary  on 
the  world  series  and  the  rest  of  it  on  an 
election  bet,  he  tells  her  to  go  down 
and  buy  herself  a  new  hat. 

When  he  wants  to  play  poker  at  his  club, 
he  doesn't  pretend  he  has  a  sick  friend. 


When  he  hires  a  cute  little  stenographer, 
he  doesn't  jolly  himself  that  it  is  be- 
cause she  will  be  more  efficient  than  the 
other  kind. 

When  he  has  been  married  five  years,  he 
occasionally  brings  home  a  box  of  bon- 
bons without  mentioning  how  much 
they  cost. 

When  he  matches  some  ribbon  for  her  at 
Wanamaker's,  he  doesn't  feel  so  abused 
that  he  has  to  smile  at  the  pretty  girl 
at  the  glove  counter  to  cheer  himself  up. 

When  he  has  to  put  on  formal  evening 
dress,  he  only  swears  twice,  and  th^n 
he  can  tie  his  own  bow-knot. 

When  they  have  biscuits  for  breakfast 
which  she  made,  he  doesn't  hit  them 
with  the  edge  of  his  knife  and  then 
frown. 

When  he  gets  a  raise  in  his  salary,  he 
doesn't  expect  to  be  treated  as  if  he 
were  going  to  be  the  next  Rockefeller. 


THE  PERFECT  WIFE 
BY  HIM 

When  he  stays  out  until  2  a.  m., 
doesn't  come  home  until  3  a.  m. 


she 


When  he  drops  half  his  week's  salary  on 
the  world  series  and  the  rest  on  a  bet, 
she  sells  a  couple  of  her  old  hats  and 
they  go  to  Bermuda  for  the  winter. 

While  he  plays  poker  at  the  club,  she  wins 
enough  at  bridge  to  cover  his  poker 
losses. 

When  he  hires  a  cute  little  stenographer, 
she  has  sense  enough  to  knock  before 
she  drops  into  his  office. 


When  he  has  been  married  five  years,  he 
is  not  expected  to  remember  the  date 
of  their  wedding  anniversary. 


When  he  matches  some  ribbon  for  her  at 
Wanamaker's,  it  will  be  the  millen- 
nium. 


When  he  has  to  put  on  formal  evening 
dress,  she  will  let  him  say  anything  he 
wishes  at  frequent  intervals. 

They  never,  never,  never  have  biscuits 
for  breakfast  which  she  made. 


When  he  gets  a  raise  in  his  salary,  he 
doesn't  have  to  increase  her  allowance. 


WHAT  IS  THE  AIM  OF  EDUCATION  ? 


The  Student 
The  Scholar 
The  Preacher 
The  Minister 
The  Philosopher 
The  Artist 


says  Books. 

Knowledge. 

Character. 

Service. 

'Iruth 

Beauty. 


<< 


<f 


« 


<< 


« 


The  Artist 
The  Stoic 
The  Christian 
The  Democrat 
The  Statesman 
The  Ruler 


says  Happiness. 
Self-control. 
Self-denial. 
Self-government . 
Co-operation. 
Loyalty. 


« 


« 


<< 


<i 


« 


ANNUAL  MEETING 


The  Patriot            says 

.  Patriotism. 

The  Judge 

Justice. 

The  Aged  Man 

Wisdom. 

The  Youth 

Achievement. 

The  SoWier 

Courage. 

The  Editor 

Success. 

The  Manufacturer     " 

Efficiency, 

The  Banker 

Wealth. 

The  Dreamer 

Vision. 

The  Child 

Play. 

The  Maiden               " 

Love, 

The  Man 

Work. 

The  Friend 

Friendship. 

The  Pedagogue 

Personality. 

The  Physician 

Health 

The  Biologist 

Growth. 

The  Psychologist 

Unfoldment. 

The  Sociolt^ist 

Adjustment. 

But  the  tnie  educator  says,  all  of  these 
and  more  must  be  the  aim  of  education. 


■THROUGH    .\    GLASS    DARKLY" 

Could  I  but  rest. 

Like  a  child  asleep 
On  its  mother's  breast, 

Nor  think  to  weep 
At  the  disappointment, 

The  strife  of  years, 
Banished  enjoymenl, 

Pain  and  fears ! 
Could  I  but  trust. 

From   a  knowing  heart. 
In   that   Whole  which  must 

.Account  me  part. 
There  is  rest  secure 

.And  a  perfect  peace, 
A  love  so  pure 

That  woe  must  cease  ; 
Thai  the  cycle  of  years 

.\s  it  spins  and  turns 
Will  banish  tears ! 

What  my  spirit  yearns 
Will  at  last  appear, 

And  on  that  day 
All  trace  of  fear 

Must  fly  away ! 
He  whose  power  can  hold 

The  world  in  His  hand 
Will  the  truth  unfold; 

I  shall  understand ! 

—Annie  R.  Knoivllor 


AN  IDEALISM 
Conditions  will  by  brains  be  made 

Instead  of  hsts 
When  teachers  are  as  highly  paid 
.As  puglists. 

— IVaihinglon  Star. 

Miss  Eli7abeth  Brand,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
School  of  Lip-Reading,  is  to  have  a  class  of 
summer  pupils  at  her  home,  in  Urbana,  Ohio. 


OFFICIAL    CALL    FOR    THE    AN- 
NUAL MEETING  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATION 

To  all  members  of  the  American  Asso- 

eiation   to   Promote    the   Teaching   of 

Speech  to  the  Deaf: 

The  thirty-first  anntial  meeting  of  the 
.American  .Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  will  be 
held  at  8.30  o'clock,  Saturday  evening, 
June  18,  1921,  at  the  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 
904  I.^xington  .Avenue,  New  York  City. 
There  «iV/  be  no  literary  exercises,  and 
the  only  business  to  be  transacted  will  be 
the  election  of  five  directors,  whose  term 
of  office  will  expire  at  the  close  of  that 
meeting:  HarrisTaylor,  A.  L.  E.  Crouter, 
Gilbert  Grosvenor,  John  D.  Wright,  and 
Miss  Mary  McCowen. 

All   members   will   be   welcomed.     If 
further  particulars  are  desired,  members 
should  address  the  Secretary.  1601  35th 
Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Harris  Taylor, 

President. 

Fred  De  Land, 

Secretary. 

A  NEW  SCHOOL  PAPER 

The  Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  has  become  a  member  of  the  "Little 
Paper  Family."  It  is  publishinK  a  newsy,  well- 
nrinted  little  sheet,  of  which  Miss  Eihel  Hil- 
liard,  the  new  superintendent  of  the  Idaho 
School,  is  the  editor.    All  success  to  the  under- 
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THE  VOLTA  REVIEW 


RARELY  USE  THE  WORD  DEAF 

Just  as  there  is  partial  loss  of  vision 
and  total  blindness,  so  there  is  partial  loss 
of  hearing  and  total  deafness.  Just  as 
there  are  naturally  "weak  eyes/'  so  there 
are  inherited  "weak**  ears.  For  teachers 
of  lip-reading  to  the  adult  deaf,  the  wiser, 
more  tactful,  way  is  to  refrain  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  use  of  the  words 
"deaf,"  or  "deafness,''  or  "deafened"; 
whenever  possible,  use  the  words  "hard 
of  hearing,"  "diminished  hearing,"  "weak 
hearing,"  "enfeebled  hearing,"  or  similar 
expressions. 

There  are  many  cultured  adults  whose 
hearing  is  dwindling  away,  is  vanishing 
by  degrees.  Such  persons  are  sometimes 
peculiarly  sensitive  about  this  form  of 
cripplement.  Possibly  this  undue  sensi- 
tiveness may  be  due  to  the  old  fallacy 
that  without  hearing  there  was  no  men- 
tality, no  intellectuality,  and  hence  that 
"dummies"  and  mental  defectives  were 
synonymous  terms.  After  these  sensitive 
souls  study  lip-reading  and  join  a  guild 
or  league  and  find  a  joy  in  participating 
in  helpful  service  to  others,  this  abnormal 
sensitiveness  disappears.  For  their  own 
benefit,  every  effort  should  be  put  forth 
to  have  these  abnormally  sensitive  per- 
sons enjoy  the  blessings  inherent  in  an 
efficiency  in  the  art  of  lip-reading:  hence, 
whatever  may  tend  to  influence  such  per- 
sons from  visiting  schools  of  lip-reading, 
or  guilds,  or  leagues  should  be  discarded. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  very 
few  persons  are  totally  deaf;  many  have 
some  hearing,  which  often  may  be  culti- 
vated to  a  surprising  degree.  Many  of 
these  sensitive  persons  are  now  receiving 
the  best  treatment  that  skilled  aurists  can 
give — medical  attention  they  should  have 
had  years  ago. 

An  examination  of  many  case  histories 
indicate  that  the  attention  paid  by  parents 
to  the  ear  troubles  in  their  children  is  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  careful  attention  now 
given  to  symptoms  of  ear  troubles  in 
adults.  If  this  were  a  moral  tale,  the 
moral  to  be  drawn  would  be:  Consult  an 
ear  specialist  as  regularly  as  you  consult 
a  tooth  specialist,  and  thus  help  to  con- 
serve your  hearing.  Good  dentistry  aids 
in  conserving  proper  mastication  as  well 
as  "good  looks." — Fred  Dc  Land. 


COMPENSATION 

Editor  Volta  Review: 

This  may  be  merely  threshing  over  old 
straw.  I've  been  on  your  subscription  list 
too  short  a  time  to  know,  but  long  enough  to 
realize  what  I've  been  missing. 

Ferrall's  article  in  the  March  number  is  a 
great  stimulator.  What  a  cheering  cup  he 
fills  for  us  in  this  arid  world!  To  use  the 
vernacular,  it's  great  dope. 

Lots  of  things  the  loss  of  which  we  hard- 
of-hearing  people  bewail  are  missed  merely 
because  we  can't  have  them,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve I'm  the  only  one  who  has  sometimes 
found  his  deafness  a  comfortable  alibi.  In 
my  time  most  boys  at  college  expected  to  be 
lawyers;  I  was  no  exception;  but  when  I 
graduated,  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  grow- 
ing handicap,  it  seemed  wiser  to  go  into  the 
family  dry-goods  business,  and  I  can't  honestly 
say  that  my  deafness  interfered  greatly  with 
success. 

As  a  buyer,  it  saved  me  a  lot  of  time,  cut- 
ting out  the  story-telling,  the  so-called  ameni- 
ties of  the  trade.  Probably  the  last  word  in 
price  was  more  quickly  given,  to  save  the 
trouble  of  conversation.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, as  a  manager,  the  crux  of  the  matter 
was  much  more  quickly  arrived  at.  At  any 
rate,  I  had  the  reputation  of  accomplishing  a 
great  deal  in  a  day.  True,  I  was  an  owner 
and  couldn't  be  **fired";  probably  wouldn't 
have  been  regarded  as  eligible  if  I  had  sought 
a  position  as  manager  for  another  man,  but 
the  mistake  would  have  been  his.  as  I  am  con- 
vinced it  often  is,  where  the  employment  of 
deaf  people  is  concerned ;  for  I  built  the  busi- 
ness up,  made  it  pay.  was  rated  as  one  of  the 
successful  merchants  in  the  State,  and  left 
the  concern  in  a  stronger  position  than  when 
I  took  it  over.  In  our  shoe  department  was 
a  clerk  with  very  bad  ears  indeed.  Men 
ignored  the  other  clerks  and  went  to  him. 
They  had  to  yell,  but  seemed  willing  to  do  it. 
He  was  painstaking  in  filling  their  require- 
ments and  had  a  cheerful,  pleasant  way.  I 
can't  see  but  two  horns  to  this  dilemma: 
Either  deafness  isn't  the  great  handicap  it  is 
supposed  to  be  for  the  hardest  of  all  trades 
for  the  hard  of  hearing,  salesmanship,  or 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  kindness  in  the 
male  human  than  we  credit  him  with. 

How  comfortable  our  little  alibi  is  at  times. 
When  any  one  asks  me  now  why  I  don't  go 
to  some  public  meeting,  it's  so  easy  to  allude 
with  pathetic  sadness  to  my  defective  hearing. 
I  can  remember  the  time,  when  deafness 
hadn't  progressed  so  far,  how  I  hated  the  talk, 
talk,  interminable  talk,  of  these  meetings- 
dozens  of  speeches  without  an  idea  that  hadn't 
already  appeared  in  the  papers ;  how  I  hunted 
for  any  excuse  to  avoid  attending.  Ask  vour 
hearing  friends  and  you'll  find  that  most  of 
them  feel  the  same. 

The  grace  of  the  world  plays  into  our 
hands.  Oratory  is  daily  losing  its  power. 
Busy  men  want  the  brief  abstract  of  the 
printed  page.  The  political  leaders  concede 
that    votes    are    no    longer    made    by    spell- 
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binders.    Men  get  their  ideas  from  the  papers 
they  read.  • 

When  you  feel  with  regret  that  social  af- 
fairs no  longer  give  you  great  pleasure,  I'll 
wager  if  you  can  look  back  to  the  time  when 
hearing  was  passably  good  that  you  found 
more  than  half  of  your  social  duties  irksome 
and  something  to  be  dodged — that  is,  if  you 
are  a  male  and  haven't  an  abnormal  social 
conscience. 

Even  the  reconstruction  of  our  lives  isn't 
peculiar  to  the  hard  of  hearing  alone.  To 
most  men  and  women  of  middle  age  there 
comes  a  time  when  they  begin  to  feel  that  the 
youngsters  are  trying  to  put  them  on  the  shelf, 
and  that  their  future  lives  and  pleasures  must 
be  along  different  and  quieter  lines. 

I  know  a  man  totally  deaf,  very  popular 
and  a  very  successful  operator  in  lumber, 
copper,  and  iron.  He  reads  lips  well.  When 
asked  to  what  he  attributed  his  great  business 
success,  he  said  that  he  thought  it  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  he'd  never  been  able  to  hear  a 
sure  tip  on  the  market. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Wai^ter  O.  Smith. 


AN  INTERESTING  C.\SE  OF  APHASIA 

Can  You  Make  Helpflx  Suggestions? 

Mysore  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
AND  THE  Bund,  Mysore,  India. 

The  I'olta  Bureau,  IVashington,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your 
kindlv  publishing  in  The  Vouta  Review  the 
following  account  regarding  a  gentleman  who 
has  come  to  me.  May  1  request  you  to  call 
for  suggestions  from  experts  and  experienced 
men  and  physicians,  so  that  it  may  be  useful 
to  niaiiv  eager  teachers  of  the  deaf?  We  in 
India  are  very,  very  eager  about  views  and 
suggestions  from  the  U.  S.  A.  in  the  matter. 

The  gentleman  was  considered  to  be  a  very 
clever  insurance  specialist,  and  as  such  he 
worked  more  than  usual  time  at  business.  In 
the  meantime,  the  premature  death  of  one  of 
his  sons  disturbed  his  mind,  when-  unfortu- 
nately he  was  attacked  by  that  merciless 
scourge,  influenza,  i  his  caused  aphasia,  with 
the  result  that  he  lost  control  over  a  portion 
of  his  body,  including  the  organs  of  speech. 
Many  physicians  treated  him,  and  he  is  now 
able  to  walk  independently,  only  feeling  some 
pain  in  the  left  portion  of  his  body  in  cold 
weather.  But  his  speech  has  not  returned. 
He  understands  what  is  told  or  written  to  him, 
but  cannot  express  himself  either  in  writing 
or  in  speech.  When  he  is  asked  to  pronounce 
a  word  or  sound,  he  tries,  and  goes  on  think- 
ing as  to  how  it  should  be  done,  partly  suc- 
ceeding. Sometimes  he  gives  out  quite  a  dif- 
ferent sound  or  word,  knowing  that  it  is  so. 
I  see  there  is  physical  disability  of  the  tongue 
and  lips.  He  does  not  stammer  nor  does  he 
stutter,  but  freauentlv  he  opens  his  mouth 
when  he  should  close  it.     He  is  54  years  of 

I  am  afraid  there  is  some  kind  of  lesion  of 
brain  centers,  and  hence  there  is  no  co-opera- 


tion of  motor  oowers.  In  the  absence  of  what 
should  rightly  be  done  in  his  case,  I  am  re- 
educatinfi:  him  in  the  art  of  speech;  making 
him  read,  beginning  with  less  difficult  words, 
and  learn  to  understand  st^eech  with  the  aid  of 
the  eyes.  I  have  also  made  him  write  copies. 
I  ask  of  experienced  teachers  to  be  so  pleased 
as  to  guide  me  in  helpinor  this  poor,  disap- 
pointed man.  He  lost  speech  more  than  a  year 
ago. 

Yours  sincerely, 

P.  N.  V.  Rau, 

Headmaster. 


A  CLASS   POEM 

Milwaukee  has  a  high-school  class 

For  adult  hard-of-hearing. 
Who  meet  three  evenings  of  each  week 

And  try  to  learn  lip-reading. 

The  pupils  come  from  far  and  near. 

From  army  and  from  navy; 
The  teacher  is  Miss  Zassenhaus, 

A  young  and  clever  lady. 

To  hear  with  eyes  is  difficult, 
Takes  practise  and  much  training; 

But  many  jokes  and  guesses  wild 
Make  lessons  entertaining. 

Some  pupils  rather  fussy  are, 
They  wear  eyeshades  and  glasses, 

Complain  of  temperature  and  light, 
Move  chairs  and  window-sashes. 

But  teacher  ably  taught  them  how 

To  concentrate  much  better. 
The  secret  is  to  get  the  thought. 

And  not  look  for  each  letter. 

— P.  Grunwald. 


DEATH   OF   SUPERINTENDENT   ARGO 

Great  regret  is  expressed  over  the  death  of 
Dr.  W.  K.  Argo,  for  twenty-three  years  super- 
intendent of  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  BHnd.  He  died  Thursday,  April  14,  after 
an  illness  of  six  weeks. 

The  Colorado  Index  says  of  him:  "Dr. 
Argo's  life  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
education  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  and  his 
loyalty  to  that  service  is  incomparable.  More 
than  a  year  ago  it  was  suggested  that  a  con- 
tinued rest  might  add  years  to  his  life,  but 
the  characteristic  reply  came  that  he  would 
rather  be  of  use  for  one  year  .than  live  five  in 
idleness." 


Walter  B.  Swift,  A.  B.,  S.  B.,  M.  D.,  a 
lecturer  on  speech  development  and  correc- 
tion, Northwestern  University  (summer  of 
1921),  has  just  finished  a  long  course  of  in- 
struction on  speech-defect  correction  in  the 
Froebel  League,  New  York  City.  There  was 
a  class  of  sixty-four  students  of  speech  cor- 
rection, who  will  take  the  methods  and  sys- 
tems of  Dr.  Swift  into  many  cities  of  the 
country,  beginning  next  fall. 
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THE  VOLTA  REVIEW 


A  THRILL  BY  WIRE 

SANFRANCISCO  CALIF 
1921  MAY  5  AM  4  22 
VOLTA  REVIEW 
WASHINGTON  D  C 

LEAGUE  CLUB  HOUSE  AN  ACCOM- 
PLISHED FACT  OPENS  TO  GUESTS 
JUNE  FIRST  TEN  ROOMS  TWO  SLEEP- 
ING PORCHES  4  BATHS  STEAM  HEAT 
HARD  WOOD  FLOORS  VIEW  ALONE 
WORTH  $1  A  MINUTE  FIVE  MINUTES 
WALK  STORES  THEATRES  ETC 
ARTICLE  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS  COM- 
ING 

ALICE  N  TRASK 


CHICAGO  LEAGUE  FOR  THE  HARD  OF 

HEARING 

EXCF.RPTS    FROM    THF,    ANNUvXL    REPORT,    APRIL    I. 
I92O-MARCH   31,    192I,   INCLUSIVF, 

6,979  persons  used  the  League  Room  from 
April  I,  1920,  to  March  31,  19^1—3.971  more 
persons  than  from  April  i,  1919,  to  March  31. 
1920. 

2,661  persons,  men  and  women,  attended  the 
Hp-reading  classes  for  the  year — 1,374  more 
than  for  the  year  April  i,  1919,  to  March  31. 
1920. 

T.382  lip-reading  lessons  were  given  to  12 
ex-service  men  sent  to  the  League  by  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

An  evening  class  in  lip-reading  for  adults 
was  established  in  the  Lowell  School,  Oak 
Park. 

Two  scholarships  in  lip-reading  were 
awarded. 

One  scholarsliip  in  lip-reading  was  raised 
for  a  slnit-in  girl  and  a  teacher  sent  to  her 
home. 

A  scries  of  story  hours  for  adult  lip-read- 
ers was  given  by  Georgene  Faulkner,  attended 
by  168  persons. 

A  monthly  round  tabic  was  organized  for 
practise  in  conversation  and  to  promote  in- 
terest in  social  work  for  the  hard  of  hearing. 

The  Bulletin  Board,  the  first  monthly  sheet 
of  its  kind  for  the  hard  of  hearing,  was  pub- 
lished. 

A  sewing  class  under  the  leadership  of  an 
experienced  dressmaker  was  organized. 

Employment  was  found  for  applicants  in 
the  following  lines  of  work :  Housework, 
typist,  bookkeeping,  office  work,  filing,  address- 
ing, cashier,  press  clipping,  accessioning,  as- 
sembling, gardening. 

A  study  of  professions  and  occupations  that 
the  hard  of  hearing  can  follow  was  bcgim  and 
is  being  continued.  The  following  occupa- 
tional studies  have  been  completed  and  pub- 
lished to  date:  Show-card  writing,  comp- 
tometer operating,  watchmaking,  jewelry  en- 
graving, cabinet-making. 

Warm  clothing,  board  and  room,  car  fare, 
medicine,  acousticon  repairs,  glasses,  medical 
care,  ear  examinations,  and  small  loans  were 
furnished. 


A  survey  of  churches  having  acousticon  pro- 
vision was  made  and  a  list  of  churches  printed 
and  distributed. 

A  campaign  for  the  installation  of  acousU- 
cons  in  churches  and  theaters  was  begun  and 
is  being  continued. 

Outings,  illustrated  talks,  moving  pictures, 
talks  with  slides  on  travel,  birds,  flower 
preservation,  etc.,  and  special  parties  were 
given  for  the  entertainment  of  the  hard  of 
hearing  who  can  only  enjoy  special  forms  of 
recreation. 

A  Young  People's  Club,  a  Men's  Club,  and  a 
Card  Club  were  organized  and  meet  monthly. 


THE  NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDI- 
CINE  VISITS   THE    NEW 
YORK  LEAGUE 

On  Friday  evening,  April  8,  the  Section  on 
Otolog>'  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  held  a 
joint  session  with  the  New  York  League  for 
the  Hard  of  Hearing,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
latter.  This  was  in  itself  a  signal  honor,  for 
the  Section  has  never  before  met  in  other 
quarters  than  its  own,  and  it  is  at  the  same 
time  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  work  of 
the  League's  President  and  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Hays  and  Dr.  Phillips,  on  its  behalf, 
as  well  as  evidence  of  cordial  good  will  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Loughran  and  Dr.  Kopetzky,  re- 
spectively Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Sec- 
tion, and  also  members  of  the  League's  Con- 
sulting Board  of  Otologists. 

The  meeting  took  the  form  of  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  League's  general  work.  After  an 
inspection  of  the  rooms,  including  the  hand- 
work shop  and  the  newly  established  thrift 
shop,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order.  Dr. 
Phillips  welcomed  the  Section,  reading  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Hays,  who  was  absent  through  ill- 
ness. Miss  Peck,  Executive  Secretary,  told 
how  the  League's  work  is  handled  by  its  staff 
of  social  workers  and  its  large  corps  of  vol- 
unteers, touching  briefly  upon  its  history  and 
dwelling  upon  the  new  activities  of  the  pres- 
ent season.  She  was  followed  by  Miss  Wal- 
ker, Head  of  the  Education  Department,  who 
spoke  on  the  history  and  scope  of  her  de- 
partment. Miss  Walker  pointed  out  the  need 
of  public  school  instruction  for  hard-of-hear- 
inor  children,  o^iving  in  illustration  a  demon- 
stration of  lip-reading.  The  young  girl  who 
was  selected  has  recently  been  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  department  because  the 
schools  make  no  provision  for  such  pupils. 
She  had  never  received  instruction  from  Miss 
Walker,  and  answered  questions  in  a  manner 
which  proved  her  an  unusually  promising 
student. 

The  Employment  Department  next  gave  a 
showing  of  its  work  in  the  form  of  a  brief 
sketch,  **A  Day  in  the  Employment  Bureau," 
illustrating  its  correspondence,  its  calls  upon 
employers,  and  interviews  with  its  applicants. 
This  was  prefaced  by  Miss  Samuelson,  head 
of  the  department,  in  a  short  explanatory  ad- 
dress. She  was  assisted  in  the  demonstration 
by  Miss  Lehman,  placement  secretary. 
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Miss  Cooper,  Head  of  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, explained  its  dual  purpose  in  befriend- 
ing our  people  through  illness,  unemployment, 
and  distress,  and  also  in  building  character 
through  suitable  recreations.  After  describ- 
ing the  recreation  clubs  and  their  varied  ac- 
tivities. Miss  Cooper  offered,  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  what  had  been  accomplished  in 
dramatics  this  season,  a  short  pageant  called 
**  1  he  Lighting  of  the  Torch."  This  was  acted 
by  the  young  people  of  the  Tuesday  Club 
(oralist),  who,  in  an  Indian  scene,  showed 
America  before  the  settlers  came.  The  second 
scene,  by  members  of  the  Thursday  Club, 
symbolized  the  ideals  of  the  Pilgrims  and 
their  early  struggles,  while  in  a  third  scene 
the  two  groups  illustrated  the  peace-making 
between  Pilgrims  and  Indians  with  a  forward 
glance  to  America  under  the  flag  of  the  Union. 
Incidental  music  was  supplied  by  members  of 
the  League,  and  the  audience  showed  lively 
appreciation  of  the  helpfulness  of  this  kind 
of  work. 

Other  addresses  were  made  upon  the 
League's  future  work  by  Mr.  John  de  Raimes 
btorey,  and  upon  the  American  Association 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  by  Dr.  Phillips,  its 
President.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  and 
refreshments  were  served. 

An  adjunct  to  this  meeting,  which  was  in- 
teresting both  to  the  otologists  and  to  mem- 
bers of  the  League  was  an  exhibition  of  all 
the  latest  inventions  and  improvements  in 
hearing  devices  by  the  seven  leading  com- 
panies manufacturing  such  aids  to  hearing. 
We  believe  that  this  is  the  first  time  an 
opportunity  has  been  arranged  to  bring  to- 
gether otologists,  deafened  people,  teachers  of 
lip-reading,  and  hearing-device  manufacturers, 
and  especially  to  afford  the  latter  group  equal 
privileges  in  the  way  of  demonstration.  The 
companies  represented  were  the  Globe  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  the  Harper  Oriphone  Co.,  the 
Dictograph  Products  Corporation  (church 
phones  donated  by  the  foregoing  were  in  use 
during  the  meeting),  the  Port-O-Phone  Cor- 
poration, E.  B.  Meyrowitz,  the  Gem  Ear 
Phone  Co.,  and  the  Mears  Ear  Phone  Co. 
The  inventors  of  two  important  devices,  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Harper  and  Mr.  Earl  C.  Hanson, 
were  present  and  added  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  evening. 


THE  TOLEDO  LEAGUE 

The  Toledo  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing recently  held  a  bazaar,  at  which  $275  was 
cleared  for  its  work.  The  League  was  thus 
enabled  to  gratify  a  long-felt  wish  and  become 
a  life  member  of  the  American  Association 
to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf,  thus  assuring  itself  of  always  having 
The  Volta  Review  on  its  reading-table. 

The  success  of  the  League  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  during  this  time  of  business 
depression  positions  have  been  secured  for 
ijo  deafened  applicants.  The  enthusiasm  and 
perseverance  of  the  President,  Mrs.  Dewey, 
were  the  main  factors  in  achieving  this  re- 
markable record. 


THE   WASHINGTON   CLUB 

Through  the  generosity  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  Speech-Reading  Club  of  Washing- 
ton has  become  a  life  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf,  and  The  Volta  Review 
is  consequently  assigned  a  prominent  place  in 
tne  rooms  of  the  Club— when  it  gets  them ! 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Hubert,  the  President  of  the 
Club,  made  a  visit,  early  in  May,  to  the 
organizations  in  Boston,  New  York,  Newark, 
Jersey  City,  and  Philadelphia.  Great  good 
will  undoubtedly  accrue  to  the  Club  from  this 
observation  tour  of  its  leader,  who  was  every- 
where most  cordially  received  and  afforded 
every  facility  for  acquiring  helpful  sugges- 
tions from  the  experience  of  others. 


THE   MOLLER-WALLE   SCHOOL, 
NEW  YORK 

Miss  Dugane  finished  her  course  of  twenty- 
three  lectures  for  the  season,  Thursday,  May 
5.  The  subject,  "Our  lessons  from  lives  of 
noted  characters,"  was  chosen  from  the  lists 
handed  in  by  the  pupils.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  season  Miss  Dugane  requested  all  to  give 
her  a  list  of  twenty  English-speaking  men  or 
women  who  had  done  something  to  help 
humanity. 

The  lectures  were  largely  attended  and  most 
enjoyable,  as  well  as  a  help  and  inspiration  to 
*^J  who  had  the  privilege  of  being  present. 

The  pr;<ctise  classes  throughout  the  year 
have  been  most  beneficial,  and  many  pleasant 
and  happy  hours  have  been  passed  in  the  his- 
toric Twelfth  Night  Club,  where  so  many 
famous  people,  past  and  present,  have  found 
recreation  and  rest. 


THE  NEWARK  LEAGUE 

The  Newark  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing recently  cleared  $175  at  a  rummage  sale 
for  the  benefit  of  its  work  and  $50  at  a  card 
party  for  the  same  purnose.  The  League  feels 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  interest  shown  and 
is  making  plans  for  the  extension  of  its 
activities. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  LEAGUE 

The  Los  Angeles  League  has  generously  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal  for  help  from  the  Ana- 
tolia Girls'  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Marsovan, 
Turkey. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  FOR  THE  OFFICE 
FORCE  OF  THE  VOLTA  BUREAU 

Sinclair  Lewis,  the  author  of  "Main  Street," 
one  of  the  best  sellers  of  the  day,  was  at  one 
time  Assistant  Editor  of  The  Volta  Review. 


Minneapolis.  Minn.,  is  hoping  to  have  an 
organization  for  the  hard  of  hearing  estab- 
lished within  a  few  weeks. 


Teachers  Wanted  and  Teachers  Wantins  Positions 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


FOR  SUMMER  MONTHS 


WANTED — An  oral  teacher  for  intermediate  grade  for 
session  of  1921-22.  Albany  Home  School,  98  Pine  Avenue 
North,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  competent  and  experienced  oral  teacher. 
Inducive  salary.     To  begin  September,  1921.         V.  V.  V. 

WANTED — A  competent  oral  teacher  for  two  children, 
^y  5*  Siri  3t  at  the  leading  seaside  resort  in  Australia. 
Traveling  expenses  paid  and  a  reasonable  salary.  Living 
expenses  about  25%  less  than  in  America.  Address, 
F.  W.  Radford,  Milgunyah,  31  Addison  Road,  Manly,  New 
South  Wales. 

WANTED — An  additional  teacher  for  advanced  grades. 
One  able  to  prepare  pupils  in  English  and  Mathematics 
for  Harvard  and  Vassar.  Write  full  deUils.  Wright  Oral 
School,  One  Mount  Morris  Park  West,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — One  or  two  trained  oral  teachers  of  ex- 
perience for  the  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia.  S.  H.  Lawrence,  Principal,  2385  6th 
Ave.   West,  Vancouver,   B.  C. 

WANTED — Two  oral  teachers,  primary  grades,  for  year 
beginning  September,  192 1.  J.  C.  Harris,  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

WANTED — For  1921-22  in  Southern  Day  School,  one 
Oral  Teacher.  Address,  P.  B,  S.,  Volta  Bureau,  1601  35th 
St.  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

WANTED — An  experienced  oral  teacher  in  a  private 
school.     Apply,  Volta  Bureau,  Box  406. 

W.ANTED— Three  or  four  good  teachers  for  oral  work. 
Good  salary.  Apply  Superintendent  West  Virginia  School 
for  the  Deaf,  Romney,  West  Virginia. 

WANTED — A  competent  and  experienced  oral  teacher 
for  primary  grade.  One  capable  of  teaching  rhythm. 
Give  full  particulars  as  to  educational  qualifications,  train- 
ing, experience,  salaries,  etc.  To  begin  September,  1921- 
Address,  Miss  Sara  McBride,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Hono- 
lulu,  Hawaii. 

TEACHER  WANTED  -The  North  Carolina  School  for 
the  Deaf  wants  a  well-trained,  experienced  oral  teacher 
for  primary  work.  There  is  a  possibility  of  another 
vacancy  in  a  higher  grade.  Address,  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Morganton,  N.  C. ^ 

WANTED — In   private   school — A   matron    who   is   cap- 
able of  caring  for   sick  children.     No  one  using  signs  or 
finger  spelling  need  apply.     Address,   Volta   Bureau,   Box    | 
406. _^ . 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Oral  teacher  of  nine  years'  experience  desires  to  make  a 
change  in  location.  Has  had  experience  organizing  schools, 
and  has  specialized  in  primary  work.     W.  P..  Volta  Bureau. 

WANTED — A  Northampton  graduate  of  broad  educa- 
tion wishes  to  change  her  position  for  another,  preferably 
in  New  York  State.     L..  Volta  Bureau. 

WANTED — Private  pupil  for  year  beginning  July  1st 
in  or  near  San  Francisco.  Best  references  and  six  years* 
experience.     Address,  W.  L.  M.,  c/o  Volta  Rev iew. 

SECRETARY-COMPANION— A  deafened  woman  de- 
sires position.  Was  formerly  a  school  teacher.  Capable 
correspondent.  Excellent  speech-reader.  Can  assist  adult 
in  home  study  of  lip-reading.  Prefers  location  near  Bos- 
ton, Would  consider  Eastern  Canada  if  traveling  ex- 
penses were  furnished.  Address,  R.,  Volta  Bureau,  35th 
and  Volta  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WANTED — September,  1921.  A  position  in  an  institu- 
tion for  the  deaf  as  supervisor  of  girls  or  as  teacher  of 
home  economics  with  all  its  branches.  The  applicant  is  24 
years  of  age,  a  graduate  of  Rochester  School  for  the  Deaf 
(191 8),  and  of  William  Smith  College  (1921)  of  Geneva, 
N.  Y.  An  expert  in  lip-reading  and  speech.  Can  furnish 
references  if  required.     Address,  W.  0.  C,  Volta  Bureau. 

Oral  teacher  of  six  years'  experience  desires  change. 
Will  be  interested  in  private  work  or  in  a  school  position. 
Address.  Box  Z  4,  Volta  Bureau. 

Oral  teacher  familiar  with  rhythm,  interpretive  dancing, 
and  playground  supervisorship  desires  position  in  inter- 
mediate department  of  eastern  or  middle  west  school. 
Five  years'  experience.     Address,  V'olta  Bureau,  Box  H  7. 


WANTED — A  private  pupil  for  the  summer  months,  by 
a  Northampton  trained  teacher  of  five  years'  experience. 
Address,  A.  M.  M.,  Volta  Bureau. 

SUMMER  PUPIL— An  experienced  oral  teacher  desirc> 
a  position  as  private  teacher  for  the  summer  months.     Ad 
dress.  P.  T..  Volta  Bureau.  Washington.  D.  C. 

WANTED — By  experienced  teacher,  a  position  as  teacher 
of  deaf  child  during  summer  of  1921.  Address,  J.  E- 
Volta  Bureau. 

SUMMER  PUPIL— A  competent  and^ experienced  oral 
teacher  desires  a  private  pupil  for  the  summer  months. 
.\ddress,  R.  Q.,  V^olta  Bureau. 

WANTED — Pupil  to  teach  during  the  summer  months 
by  a  Northampton  graduate  of  several  years*  experience. 
Address,  P.  W.,  Volta  Bureau,  Washington.  D.  C 

Oral  teacher  of  experience  desires  primary  punil  for  July 
and  August,  in  country  or  mountains,  not  more  than  twelve 
hours  from  New  York  City.  Address.  Box  68,  Volta 
Bureau,  1601  35th  Street,  Washington.  D.  C. 

W.\NTED — Experienced  teacher  desires  position  in  the 
East  as  private  teacher  for  the  summer  months.  Address. 
J.  L.  R..  Volta  Bureau.  Washington.  D.  C 

SPEECH-READERS  TAKE  NOTICE 


FOR  SUMMER  MONTHS 


WANTED — An  experienced  oral  teacher  wants  a  private 
pupil  for  the  summer  months.     S.  A.  J.,  Volta  Bureau. 


WANTED— Graduate  teacher  Nitchie  Method,  slightly 
deafened,  for  summer  or  permanently.  State  experience 
and  salary  expected.     T.  N.  A.,  Volta  Bureau. 

WANTED— The  Kinzie  School,  1606  Locust  Street. 
Philadelphia,  is  desirous  of  securing  applications  from 
well-educated,  experienced  teachers  of  speecb-reading  who 
would  be  willing  to  qualify  in  Kinzie  Method.  Excellent 
salaries  will  be  paid.  Summer  and  permanent  teachers 
needed. 


ENGRAVERS  AND  ETCHERS 


Cuts  for  magazines  and  advertising.  Established 
reputation  for  fine  work  at  moderate  prices.  The 
Maurice  Joyce  Engraving  Co.,  Evening  Star  BIdg., 
Washington,  D,  C. 


THE  CURKE  SCHOOL 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

Etlabluhad  in  1867 

An  endowed  School  for  Deaf 
Boys  and  Girls.  The  Oral  Method 
is  employed  and  imperfect  hearing 
is  trained.  Pupils  are  admitted  to 
the  Primary  Department  at  five 
years  of  age,  while  Grammar-School 
grades  fit  students  for  High-School 
work.    Manual  Training  is  provided 


for  both  boys  and  giris.  The  pupils 
are  grouped  according  to  age,  in 
three  carefully  supervised  homes. 
There  is  a  new  central  school  build- 
ing, a  well-equipped  girmnasium, 
and  ground  for  out-of-door  sports. 

Principal,  CAROUNE  A.  YALE. 
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Published  Monthly  in  the  Interests  of  Better  Speech,  Better  Hearing,  and 
Speech-Reading,  by  the  YoJta  Bureau,  35th  Street  and 

Volta  Place,  Washington,  D.  V. 

"I  held  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  f^rofession,  from  the  ivhich.  as  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive  counte- 
nance and  /TO/?/,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endear  or  themselves,  by  7cay  of  amends,  to  be  a  help  and  ornament 
thereunto." — Rj^con. 
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THE  DEAF  CHILD  IN  HIS  HOME 

By  SARAH  FULLER 


ASSUMING  that  the  home  into  which  a 
deaf  child  is  born  is  his  natural  birth- 
right, we  may  ask  how  his  privilege  of  a 
place  in  the  family  may  contribute  most 
fully  to  his  development  into  what  Hor- 
ace Mann  characterized  as  "a  noble  citi- 
zen, ready  to  contend  for  the  right,  and 
to  die  for  the  right."  The  fact  that  he  is 
irrecoverably  deaf  determines  at  once  the 
attitude  of  the  entire  household  toward 
him.  He  is  to  be  one  of  the  family 
through  the  united  efforts  of  all  to  sup- 
plement his  loss  of  hearing.  A  common 
means  of  communicating  thought  must 
be  established,  and  the  language  of  the 
household  must  become  his.  Since  the 
spoken  word  cannot  be  heard,  it  must  be 
seen,  and  while  yet  an  infant  in  arms, 
the  terms  of  endearment  which  every 
mother  lavishes  upon  her  helpless  babe 
must  be  repeated  over  and  over  again  to 
the  little  one,  until  it  becomes  the  habit 
of  the  child  to  rivet  his  eyes  upon  the 
mother's  mouth  whenever  she  speaks  to 
him.  These  first  lessons  in  speech-read- 
ing are  most  valuable,  as  indicating  the 
way  by  which  the  child  is  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  and  use  of  his  **mother 
tongue." 

The  imitative  powers  of  a  deaf  child 
are  as  quick  as  those  of  a  hearing  child, 
and  the  movements  of  the  mouth  may  be 
as  readily  and  as  naturally  copied  as  are 
the  movements  of  the  hands,  the  feet,  the 
arms,  etc.  The  first  attempts  at  speech 
by  the  hearing  infant  are  a  few  element- 
ary sounds  and  combinations  of  sounds, 
and  these  are  repeated  hundreds  of  times 
for  months  before  a  finished  word  re- 
sults. In  the  same  way,  a  deaf  child  be- 
gins the  acquisition  of  speech.     Having 


no  idea  of  the  sound  of  either  his  own 
voice  or  of  that  of  another,  he  must  be 
led  to  recognize  its  vibrations  through  the 
sense  of  touch.  For  this  purpose  the 
mother  places  his  little  hand  upon  the 
bony  framework  of  her  own  chest,  while 
she  repeats  sounds  such  as  she  has  com- 
monly made  for  the  amusement  and  imi- 
tation of  her  hearing  baby.  The  vibra- 
tions produced  by  the  mother's  voice  and 
the  movements  of  her  mouth  are  attrac- 
tions which  interest  the  child  and  which 
induce  him  to  attempt  a  reproduction  of 
both.  The  first  intelligent  response  to  the 
mother's  eflFort  is  the  key  which  unlocks 
for  him  the  great  storehouse  of  spoken 
language.  Without  following  in  detail 
the  processes  by  which  sounds  and  their 
combinations  become  successively  words, 
phrases,  and  sentences,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that. a  mother  may  be  guided  in  her 
instructions  to  her  deaf  child  by  what 
she  has  repeatedly  done  for  her  hearing 
children,  and,  through  persistent  teaching 
and  constant  appeals  to  the  child's  sight 
and  sense  of  touch,  give  to  him  a  use  of 
speech. 

Pathetic  testimony  to  the  early  habit  of 
imitation  in  children  was  given  by  Helen 
Keller,  who  is  both  deaf  and  blind,  when 
at  the  age  of  ten  she  wrote,  "When  I  was 
a  very  little  child,  I  used  to  sit  in  my 
mother's  lap  nearly  all  the  time,  because 
I  was  very  timid  and  did  not  like  to  be 
left  by  myself.  And  I  would  keep  my 
little  hand  on  her  face  all  the  while,  be- 
cause it  amused  me  to  feel  her  face  and 
lips  move  when  she  talked  with  people. 
I  did  not  know  then  what  she  was  doing, 
for  1  was  quite  ignorant  of  all  things. 
Then  when  I  was  older  I  learned  to  play 
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with  my  nurse  and  the  little  negro  chil- 
dren, and  I  noticed  that  they  kept  mov- 
ing their  lips  just  like  my  mother,  so  I 
moved  mine,  too;  but  sometimes  it  made 
me  angry,  and  I  would  hold  my  play- 
mates' mouths  very  hard.     I  did  not  know 
then  that  it  was  very  naughty  to  do  so." 
A  partial,  and  very  imperfect,  pronun- 
ciation of  the  names  of  favorite  toys,  of 
articles  of   food,  and  of  the  names  of 
members  of  the  family  may  be  all  the 
return  given  for  months  of  patient  itera- 
tion and  reiteration  of  these  words,  and 
yet,  when  compared  with  the  vocabulary 
of  the  average  hearing  child,  it  is  most 
encouraging.      A    firm    conviction    that 
speech  is  a  possible  possession  for  every 
deaf  child,  however  slow  its  acquisition, 
will  lead  a  mother  to  so  order  the  life  of 
her  child  that  he  shall  have  as  good  an 
opportunity  to  see  and  to  imitate  speech 
as  the  other  members  of  the  family  have 
to  hear  it.    Unlimited  repetitions  of  ques- 
tions, replies,  directions,  and  statements, 
accompanied  by  representations,  in  every 
conceivable   way,   of   objects   not   easily 
shown  to  the  child,  and  graphic  illustra- 
tions of  actions  are  needful  to  enable  the 
little  learner  to  fully  grasp  the  thought 
embodied  in  the  spoken  words  and  should 
be  freely  given  to  him. 

The  words  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  in  regard  to  the  receptive  period 
of  life,  applies,  in  almost  every  particu- 
lar, with  as  much  force  to  the  deaf  child 
as  to  the  hearing  one.  He  said,  "The  in- 
fancy of  every  human  being  born  under 
favorable  conditions  is  full  of  inspira- 
tion, which  acts  in  the  consciousness  long 
before  it  has  found  words  to  express  its 
exalted  and  excited  emotions.  The  blue 
sky  overhead,  the  green  expanse  under 
foot,  the  breath  of  flowers,  the  song  of 
birds,  the  smile  of  a  mother,  the  voices 
of  loving  guardians  and  friends,  the 
changes  of  day  and  night,  the  roll  of 
thunder,  the  blaze  of  lightning — all  that 
makes  up  the  scenery  and  orchestra  of 
Nature,  as  yet  uninterpreted  by  language, 
sink  into  the  consciousness  to  be  remem- 
bered only  in  the  effects  they  have  pro- 
duced. All  this,  I  believe,  is  much  more 
literally  true  than  the  poetic  assertion  of 
Wordsworth  about  the  clouds  of  glory 
we  come  trailing  from  a  previous  exist- 
ence.    Substitute  for  the  'Heaven  which 


is  our  home*  the  unremembered  world  <^f 
our  existence  before  we  have  learned  to 
label  our  thoughts  and  emotions  with 
words,  and  the  child  may  be  said  to  pos- 
sess a  wonderful  inheritance  derived 
from  his  infancy  before  the  time  of 
articulate  expression." 

At  an  early  period,  too.  the  mora'. 
sense  in  the  deaf  child  is  stirred.  The 
approving  nod  and  smile  and  the  look  of 
disapprobation  emphasize  words  of  as- 
sent or  denial,  and  give  shape  to  the 
thought  of  right  and  wrong  as  associated 
with  wishes  or  acts.  A  patient,  tactful 
manner  and  a  few,  simple,  expressive 
words  will  give  to  even  the  youngest  deaf 
child  all  that  he  needs  by  way  of  expla- 
nation in  matters  of  obedience,  and  will 
convey  to  him  what  he  needs  to  know. 

The  nursery  life  is  full  of  opportuni- 
ties for  the  development  of  play  instincts 
which  lead  directly  to  the  need  of  a  con- 
stant use  of  speech.  Sharing  toys  with 
little  playmates,  joining  in  their  games, 
catching  from  them  the  words  of  rhymes 
and  jingles— all  help  to  foster  a  habit  of 
speech  and  to  establish  an  interest  in  all 
that  makes  a  happy,  healthful  childhood. 
Each  period  has  its  own  language  and  its 
literature,  and.  given  the  time  and  the  at- 
tention which  his  need  demands,  the  deaf 
child  may  enjoy  both  in  the  same  degree 
as  his  hearing  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
thus  be  prepared  for  the  school  days 
which  are  to  be  occupied  with  tasks  that 
test  his  powers  of  application  and  self- 
dependence. 

The  enlargement  of  the  bounds  of  the 
child's  life  means  even  greater  demands 
than  have  hitherto  been  made  upon  his 
family,  and  every  needed  effort  should 
be  gladly  made  to  enable  him  to  take  his 
place  as  a  student  with  those  who  have 
been  his  childhood's  companions  and 
friends.  Not  only  should  he  have  all  the 
encouragement  and  help  which  hearing 
children  receive  on  their  entrance  to  un- 
tried experiences,  but  if  need  be  he 
should  be  given  opportunities  to  receive 
special  assistance.  Debarred  as  he  is  by 
his  deafness  from  knowing  what  is  said 
when  the  face  of  the  teacher  or  class- 
mate is  turned  from  him,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  claim  for  him  the  right  to  be 
told  whatever  is  heard  by  those  about 
him. 
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Some  of  the  homely  results  of  all  this 
painstaking  care  may  be  presented  here 
to  show  that  they  are  commensurate  with 
the  expenditure  of  time  and  effort  which 
ihey  have  cost.  They  are  these :  An  abil- 
ity to  understand  and  to  use  spoken  and 
written  language:  the  power  to  share  in- 
telligently the  interests  of  each  member 
1  if  the  household :  a  sympathetic  care  for 
all  that  pertains  to  the  home ;  a  loving 
co-operation  in  whatever  plans  are  made 
to  add  to  the  claims  of  home  life ;  a  readi- 


ness to  share  in  all  service  which  may 
increase  its  comforts  and  lighten  its  bur- 
dens; a  participation  in  household  hospi- 
tality: a  generous  response  to  neighborly 
acts :  a  cordial  acceptance  of  social  duties, 
and  a  desire  to  minister  to  all  who  may 
need  his  help-^these  and  many  more 
equally  rich  returns  are  the  direct  re- 
wards of  the  parents,  the  brothers,  sisters. 
and  friends  who  are  willing  to  give  of 
their  time,  strength,  and  love  for  the 
well-being  of  deaf  children. 


CLUB-HOUSE  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  LEAGUE  FOR 
THE  HARD  OF  HEARING 

^  ALICE  N.  TRASK 


NOT  OFTEN  do  dreams  come  true,  but 
the  club-house  of  the  San  Francisco 
League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  long 
talked  of  and  longed  for,  is  a  real  fact 
and  quite  as  perfect  as  a  dream  could  be. 

While  Philadelphia  is  called  the  "City 
of  Homes,"  San  Francisco  is  named  the 
"City  of  Apartments,"  so  it  seems  quite 
in  keeping  that  the  club-house  of  the  San 
Francisco  League  should  be  an  apart- 
ment. .'\fter  endless  search,  having  taken 
Mrs.  Dewey's  advice  to  "Do  it  now  and 
not  wait  until  we  ha<l  the  money,  or  for 
any  such  minor  consideration,"  we  de- 
cided to  take  a  large  apartment  which 
seeined  most  desirable  an<l  answeretl  all 
our  purposes. 

Dear  \'oLTA  Review  family,  after  you 
have  heard  all  about  it  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  no  house  could 
hold  a  candle  to  our  lovely  apartment. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  most  con- 
veniently situated  in  the  .^rcona  Apart- 
ments, at  851  California  Street,  just  off 
Powell  Street,  which  is  a  modern,  attrac- 
tive building  within  five  minutes'  walk  of 
everything — theaters,  shops,  banks,  etc. 
It  overlooks  the  Fairmont  Hotel  and 
Stanford  Court  and  has  a  wonderful 
view  of  the  bay,  the  Berkeley  Hills,  and 
the  city.  The  sunsets  from  our  windows 
are  visions  of  ravi.shing  splendor  and  at 
night  there  spreads  before  us  the  mag- 
nificent panorama  of  San  Francisco's 
myriad  twinkling  lights,  while  from  far 


across  the  bay,  like  stars  reflected  in  the 
water,  gleam  the  lights  of  Oakland  and 
Berkeley. 

We  have  the  top  floor, which  is  reached 
by  elevator  and  contains  ten  large,  steam- 
heated  rooms,  two  sleeping  porches,  and 
four  large,  tiled  bathrooms  supplied  with 
unlimited  hot  water. 

The  furniture  is  very  good,  being 
mostly  of  mahogany  in  an  old-fashioned 
design.  The  living-room  and  dining- 
room,  each  containing  an  open  fireplace. 
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?ire  handsomely  carpeted,  and  the  bed- 
rcx)ms,  with  their  roomy  closets,  and  the 
halls  have  hardwood  floors  with  rugs. 
We  are  already  in  perfect  order,  with 
curtains  and  pictures  hung  and  the  linen 
closet  well  filled  with  new  bed-linen  and 
towels. 

In  fact,  we  have  every  modern  con- 
venience in  our  club-house,  and  we  plan 
to  make  our  guests  happy  and  at  home. 
We  cannot  very  well  open  a  tea-room, 
but  will  serve  breakfast  to  those  who 
wish  it.  As  we  are  so  near  to  all  kinds 
of  restaurants,  hotels,  and  cafeterias,  we 
think  most  people  would  probably  pre- 
fer having  lunch  and  dinner  elsewhere. 

Our  club-house  project  was  most  en- 
thusiastically received  by  our  members 
on  May  6,  when  we  held  a  mass  meeting 
to  devise  ways  and  means  of  raising  the 
necessary  funds  to  start  it.  We  decided 
to  have  a  membership  drive  which  will 
increase  our  annual  income  as  well  as 
assist  us  at  once ;  nearly  all  of  the  thirty- 
two  League  members  present  very  gen- 
erously agreed  to  give  25  cents  each  week 
for  one  year,  to  be  paid  quarterly  in  ad- 


vance ;  also,  we  have  had  many  generous 
donations  of  money  in  sums  varying 
from  five  to  one  thousand  dollars. 

Although  several  members  are  already 
living  there,  on  June  4  the  club-house  will 
open  its  door  to  the  public  for  the  first 
time  with  a  house-warming  from  3  to  6 
o'clock,  which  we  feel  sure  will  enthuse 
all  who  come. 

The  League  has  grown  so  rapidly  in 
its  first  five  years,  not  only  in  members, 
but  in  its  many  activities  as  well,  that  a 
place  of  its  own  had  become  an  impera- 
tive need  yet  almost  an  impossibility  un- 
less it  could  be  made  self-supporting; 
and  this  we  can  now  accomplish  since  we 
have  two  large,  beautiful  rooms  for 
League  meetings  and  social  affairs  and 
shall  receive  in  rent  for  our  rooms 
money  enough  to  defray  all  operating  ex- 
penses, leaving  our  membership  dues  for 
other  phases  of  the  League's  work. 

And  now.  having  realized  our  dream, 
we  feel  very  hospitable  and  extend  an 
invitation  to  all  our  friends  everywhere, 
old  and  new.  to  call  on  us  in  our  new 
club-house. 


THE  PHONETIC  INSTITUTE  OF  GRENOBLE 

By  ISABELLE  M.  SCOTT 


THE  University  of  Grenoble  has  for 
many  years  drawn  to  itself  great 
numbers  of  foreign  students.  More  than 
any  other  provincial  university  in  France, 
it  makes  special  provision  for  the  needs 
of  such  students  and  arranges  special 
courses  of  instruction  for  them,  not  only 
during  the  holiday  months,  but  through- 
out the  whole  year.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  of  what  varied  nationalities  are  the 
students  who  frequent  these  courses.  In 
the  summer  of  1920  there  were  847  enrol- 
ments, representing  20  different  nation- 
alities— Great  Britain,  Italy,  Rumania, 
United  States,  Sweden,  Norway,  France 
(Alsace),  Holland,  Switzerland,  China, 
Denmark,  Brazil,  Canada,  Greece, 
Czecho  -  Slovakia,  Jugo-Slavia,  Finland, 
Spain,  Poland,  and  Peru,  the  countries 
being  arranged  according  to  the  number 
of  students  from  each.  For  the  ordinary 
scholastic  year — November  to  June — the 
enrolments  are  naturally  less  numerous. 


but  the  nationalities  represented  remain 
practically  the  same. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  students 
aim  at  teaching  French  in  their  own 
countries,  and  for  such  students  the  ac- 
quirement of  a  good  pronunciation  is  of 
great  importance.  A  good  pronunciation 
can,  in  many  cases,  be  acquired  by  imita- 
tion, but  this  demands  long  residence  in 
the  country  and  calls  for  great  fineness 
of  ear  and  flexibility  of  the  vocal  organs. 
Moreover,  the  teacher  returning  from 
France  with  a  good  pronunciation  is 
faced  with  the  difficulty  of  imparting  it 
to  his  pupils,  whose  opportunities  of 
hearing  him  speak  are  limited  to  a  few 
hours  a  week.  Again,  there  is  the  danger 
that  the  pronunciation  acquired  by  imita- 
tion merely  may  deteriorate  when  the 
French  environment  is  no  longer  there, 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  teacher  has  to 
listen  all  day  long  to  the  more  or  less  im- 
perfect accents  of  his  pupils.     Sooner  or 
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later,  each  language  teacher  becomes  con- 
vinced that  to  attain  a  good  pronuncia- 
tion within  a  reasonable  time,  to  keep 
hold  of  this  pronunciation  and  to  secure 
effective  teaching  of  it,  he  must  resort  to 
scientific  methods — that  is,  to  phonetics. 

The  Phonetic  Institute  of  Grenoble  is 
under  the  direction  of  Monsieur  Duraf- 
four,  who  is  also  Professor  in  Philology 
at  the  university.  Three  courses  of  in- 
struction are  provided.  The  first  may  be 
termed  the  elementary,  or  practical, 
course,  the  second  the  advanced  course, 
and  the  third  the  special  course. 

In  the  elementary  course  the  organs  of 
speech  are  briefly  dealt  with,  so  that  their 
names  and  functions  may  be  familiar  to 
the  student.  Then  comes  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  consonants,  first  into  the 
classes,  voiced,  h,  d,  g,  etc.,  and  unvoiced, 
p,  t,  k,  etc.  Mistakes  in  the  production 
of  sounds  can  always  be  illustrated 
among  the  students  themselves  who  rep- 
resent such  different  nationalities.  For 
example,  it  is  found  that  Alsatian  stu- 
dents have  difficulty  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween voiced  and  unvoiced  consonants. 
Practical  indications  are  given  by  which 
the  defect  may  be  remedied.  The  conso- 
nants are  then  subdivided  into  plosives, 
nasals,  laterals,  fricatives,  and  each  of 
these  subdivisions  divided  again  into 
labials,  dentals,  palatals,  etc.,  so  that  the 
whole  table  of  consonants  as  given  in 
Passy's  chart  Les  Sous  du  Francais  is 
analyzed,  explained,  and  practised.  At 
the  same  time  the  professor  may  ask  stu- 
dents of  different  nationalities  to  pro- 
nounce sounds  peculiar  to  their  language, 
and  call  upon  the  class  to  analyze  such 
sounds  and  show  their  relationship  to 
the  French  sounds  most  nearly  corre- 
sponding. There  is  thus  a  double  train- 
ing of  the  ear  and  of  the  vocal  organs. 
Very  quickly  the  results  of  such  training 
can  be  noted.  Students  detect  mistakes 
in  pronunciation  in  their  fellow-students 
and  in  themselves — the  first  step  toward 
the  remedying  of  them. 

The  vowels  are  treated  in  similar  fash- 
ion according  to:  i,  the  degree  of  open- 
ing between  tongue  and  palate;  2,  the 
point  of  articulation ;  3,  the  position  of 
the  lips;  4,  nasalization.  Practical  hints 
are  given  to  aid  the  students  in  producing 
these   sounds.      Moreover,    as    with    the 


consonants,  vowels  found  in  other  lan- 
guages are  noted  and  added  to  the  taWe. 
Special  attention  is  also  given  to  the  semi- 
consonants  or  semi-vowels  which  play 
such  an  important  part  in  French  pro- 
nunciation. 

The  correct  pronunciation  of  individ- 
ual sounds  is  the  basis  on  which  a  good 
pronunciation  is  founded.  The  next  step 
is  the  combining  of  these  sounds  into  syl- 
lables, into  words,  into  phrases.  This  de- 
mands a  knowledge  of  the  duration  of 
vowel  sounds,  the  assimilation  of  certain 
sounds,  the  syllabic  division  of  words,  the 
liaison,  the  rhythm  of  the  phrase.  All 
these  points  are  taken  up  in  this  course 
of  lectures,  which  occupy  one  hour  each 
week. 

The  same  amount  of  time  is  devoted 
to  more  advanced  phonetics,  to  the  studv 
of  the  psychological,  the  physiological, 
and  the  physical  aspects  of  speech.  The 
psychological  aspect  is  considered  mainly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  foreign- 
language  teacher.  The  study  of  the  nerve 
centers,  the  consequent  realization  of  the 
complexity  of  speech,  and  the  mutual  de- 
pendence of  the  various  elements  which 
compose  it,  afford  many  deductions 
which  are  of  value  to  the  teacher.  With 
regard  to  the  physiological  aspect,  the 
structure  of  the  lungs,  the  ear.  the  nose, 
and  the  larynx  is  studied  in  much  greater 
detail  than  in  the  elementary  course. 
Then  the  physical  side  of  speech  is  con- 
sidered— the  qualities  of  sound.  Com- 
parisons are  made  between  the  sounds  in 
music  and  the  sounds  of  spoken  language. 
The  speech  melodies  of  different  lan- 
guages are  studied. 

The  students  supplement  these  two 
hours  of  lectures  by  three  hours  a  week 
of  practical  exercises  in  pronunciation 
and  reading.  For  this  purpose  they  are 
arranged  by  the  professor  in  groups  of 
six,  according  to  their  nationality  and 
their  degree  of  advancement.  The  spe- 
cial difficulties  of  each  student  can  thus 
be  more  easily  dealt  with  and  his  progress 
noted  from  week  to  week.  This  practical 
instruction  proceeds  on  the  lines  of  the 
lectures  given.  Separate  sounds  are  prac- 
tised until  the  correct  pronunciation  be- 
comes practically  automatic.  From  sepa- 
rate words  one  proceeds  to  connected 
passages — prose   or    poetry.      The   text- 
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hook  used  is  the  Exercices  pratiques 
d' Articulation  ct  dc  Diction,  par  Man- 
sieur  Rossct,  The  passages  are  printed 
in  phonetic  as  well  as  in  ordinary  script 
Moreover,  they  are  registered  on  the 
phonograph,  and  students  are  expected 
to  listen  carefully  to  the  phonograph  ver- 
sion in  the  course  of  the  week  until  the 
plirasing  and  the  melody  become  familiar 
to  them.  There  is  constant  reference  to 
the  directions  given  in  the  lectures  with 
regard  to  liaison,  rhythm,  etc.  The  train- 
ing of  the  ear  is  continued,  inasmuch  as 
the  students  note  each  other's  mistakes 
and  indicate  the  manner  of  correction. 
Any  student  who  follows  a  systematic 
course  of  instruction  such  as  this  and 
who  is  willing  to  make  the  necessary  ef- 
fort to  conquer  his  difficulties  is  bound  to 
obtain  a  really  good  pronunciation  of 
French. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the 
special  course  intended  for  those  students 
who  wish  to  specialize  in  the  theory  and 
practise  of  phonetics.  The  professor  ar- 
ranges for  them  visits  to  the  School  of 
Medicine,  where  they  may  see  dissec- 
tions of  the  larynx,  and  to  the  hospitals, 
where,  by  means  of  the  laryngostrobo- 
scope,  the  action  of  the  vocal  cords  may 
be  observed.  There  is  also  a  series  of 
lectures  in  acoustics,  which  they  attend 
together  with  the  science  students.  One 
morning  a  week  is  devoted  to  laboratory 
work — the  manipulation  of  the  various 
apparatus  used  in  experimental  phonet- 
ics. Speech  inscriptions  are  made,  and 
since  the  students  are  of  different  nation- 
ality the  comparison  of  such  inscriptions 
is  of  special  interest.  (It  may  be  said  in 
passing  that  to  the  phonetician  w-ishing 
to  undertake  a  study  of  compared  pho- 
netics, Grenoble  offers  inexhaustible  ma- 
terial.) Experiments  are  made  to  illus- 
trate points  arising  from  the  lectures — 
the  sonority  of  French  vowels,  the  dis- 
tinction between  simple  and  nasal  vowels, 
the  even  expenditure  of  the  breath  in 
French  speech  as  compared  with  that  of 
other  languages,  etc. 

Another  branch  of  this  special  course 
is  the  study  of  local  dialects,  the  patois 
which  are  still  spoken  in  the  mountain 
districts  and  which  vary  from  one  village 
to  another.  Certain  texts  written  in  the 
patois  of  these  districts  are  available,  and 


such  a  text  is  transcribed  into  phonetic 
script  by  the  student  when  he  has  resided 
for  some  time  in  the  district  This  work 
is  of  course  under  the  supervision  of  the 
professor,  who  selects  the  district,  the 
text  to  be  studied,  and  who  indicates 
methods  of  procedure.  In  this  way  is 
gathered  together  much  material  relating 
to  the  phonetic  development  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  as  to  the  ex^- 
aminations  for  which  students  may  pre- 
sent themselves.  Three  diplomas  are 
granted  by  the  university  to  foreign  stu- 
dents: I,  le  Certificat  d' Etudes:  2,  le 
Diplome  de  hautes  etudes  de  langue  et 
de  littcrature  frangaises;  3,  le  Diplome 
d'etudes  superieurcs  de  phonetique. 
While  the  third  demands  a  more  special- 
ized study  of  the  theory  and  practise  of 
phonetics,  it  is  essential  that  candidates 
for  the  other  examinations  also  should 
satisfy  the  examiners  as  to  their  ability 
to  read  correctly  at  sight  a  passage  taken 
from  any  French  author,  to  understand 
spoken  French,  and  to  express  themselves 
without  difficulty  in  that  language.  A 
knowledge  of  phonetics  is  therefore  in- 
dispensable to  students  aiming  at  any  of 
these  diplomas. 

MRS.  COOUDGE  A  DIRECTOR 

It  is  gratifying  to  have  the  pleasure  of  an- 
nouncing the  acceptance  by  Mrs.  Calvin  Cool- 
idge  of  a  membership  on  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors of  the  American  Association  to  Promote 
the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf.  Miss 
Sarah  Fuller  tendered  her  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  and  suggested  that  Mrs. 
Coolidge  be  elected. 


NEW  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  MIS- 
SOURI SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Mr.  William  C.  McClure,  superintendent  of 
the  North  Dakota  School  since  September  i, 
1920,  has  resigned  that  position  to  become  su- 
perintendent of  the  Missouri  School.  Mr. 
McClure  was  a  teacher  in  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Deaf  from  191 3  to  1920,  except  for  one 
year  during  the  war,  spent  in  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
where  he  was  commissioned  as  ensign.  Many 
expressions  of  interest  and  approval  have  been 
broughf  forth  by  his  appointment  to  succeed 
Mr.  Morrison. 


The  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  is  being  congratulated  upon  obtaining 
the  services  of  Mrs.  William  K.  Argo  as 
superintendent.  She  succeeds  her  husband, 
whose  death  occurred  April  20,  1921. 


"A  proven  friend  i 
sands  all  surround  it,  ; 
Wagner. 

DEAR  Friends  of  Mine: 
Happiness — do  you  desire  it?    Do 
you  wish  it  for  your  family  and  your 
friends  ? 

Dr.  Charles  Gilbert  Davis,  in  the  New 
Success  Magazine,  writes  some  astound- 
ing physiological  facts  with  which  we 
should  earnestly  concern  ourselves.  He 
says : 

"If  a  thought  can  in  an  instant  of 
time  dilate  or  contract  a  blood-vessel ;  if 
it  can  increase  or  decrease  the  secretion 
of  a  gland ;  if  it  can  hasten  or  retard  the 
action  of  the  heart ;  if  it  can  turn  the  hair 
gray  in  a  single  night;  if  it  can  force 
tears  from  the  eyes ;  if  it  can  in  an  instant 
produce  great  bodily  weakness ;  if  it  can 
produce  insomnia;  if,  as  has  often  oc- 
curred, it  can  bring  instantaneous  death, 
then  is  it  not  natural  for  us  to  conclude, 
without  further  argument,  that  it  may 
bring  about  a  more  or  less  continuous  de- 
rangement of  the  physical  organism  that 
we  call  disease  ? 

"I  have  seen  the  most  wonderful  effects 
follow  a  fit  of  anger.  After  an  outburst 
of  passion  the  function  of  every  gland  in 
the  body  is  impaired.  Time  and  time 
again  I  have  observed  acute  illness  in  an 
infant  when  it  was  permitted  to  nurse 
immediately  after  the  mother  had  en- 
gaged in  a  quarrel,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  I  have  seen  death  follow  within 
a  few  hours. 

"The  standing  army  of  the  human  body 
is  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  Upon 
them  we  depend  to  heal  the  wounds, 
build  new  tissue,  and  attack  the  poison- 
ous bacilli  that  may  attempt  to  enter  our 
systems. 


i   desert   drear ;   though   the   dead 


"Thought  produces  disease  because  of 
its  action  on  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 
These  corpuscles  are  wonderfully  influ- 
enced by  the  mind.  An  outraged  con- 
science, hate,  envy,  anger,  and  fear  crush 
the  vitality  out  of  them  and  leave  the 
citadel  of  life  exposed.  But  faith,  hope, 
happiness,  and  love  create  them  and  send 
them  swarming  through  the  body  till 
every  fiber  and  tissue  throbs  with  life. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  the  microscope." 

This  is  not  a  religious  creed  nor  a 
social  fad,  which  is  the  fashion  of  the 
hour,  that  I  am  putting  before  you.  It  is 
a  recognized  scientific  fact,  to  which  any 
one  of  you  can  testify  when  you  stop  to 
think.  When  you  read  that  "a  thought 
can  in  an  instant  of  time  dilate  or  con- 
tract a  blood-vessel,"  you  may  remem- 
ber the  many  times  that  you  have  flushed 
or  grown  pale  when  you  have  heard  g(X)d 
or  bad  news.  You  know  from  experience 
that  the  thought  of  delicious  food  or  the 
thought  of  thirst  and  the  enjoyment  of 
cool  refreshing  water  will  increase  or  de- 
crease the  secretion  of  the  glands.  Vou 
read  on  and  you  know,  every  one  of  you, 
that  what  I  have  quoted  is  true,  even  to 
the  drastic  conclusion  that  thought  may 
bring  about  instantaneous  death  or  dis- 
ease. 

Think  how  terrible  it  is  to  live  with 
the  somber  thoughts  of  despair,  envy. 
fear,  and  bitterness!  These  are  the  dark 
companions  of  deafness.  How  do  you 
receive  them?  Do  you  accept  them  as 
the  inevitable  accompaniments  of  your 
affliction,  and  live  with  them  daily — 
cherishing  and  brooding  over  them  ?  They 
"crush  the  vitality"  and  "leave  the  citadel 
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of  life  exposed"  just  as  surely  as  the 
more  violent  thoughts  of  anger  and  rage. 
In  their  wake  follow  the  heights  and 
depths  of  hysteria  and  melancholia.  They 
lead  you  to  the  brink  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow.  Therefore  you  must  combat 
them  at  once — ^at  their  very  inception. 
There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this :  one  is 
by  introspection  and  analysis,  and  then  a 
rigorous  resistance  of  these  thoughts 
when  they  arrive;  the  other  is  perhaps 
better ;  it  is  a  positive  attitude,  a  forging 
ahead  with  thoughts  of  cheer,  courage, 
and  service  as  armor.  The  physical  re- 
sult is  health,  vigor,  and  strength — life 
in  "every  fiber  and  tissue."  Th*e  consum- 
mation is  found  in  the  "faith,  hope,  hap- 
piness, and  love"  that  crown  such  splendid 
living. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  beautifully 
expressed  by  one  of  the  members  of  our 
Correspondence  Club  in  the  Ring  letter 
that  has  recently  completed  the  "rounds." 
She  says,  "We  should  try  to  be  happy 
with  the  true  happiness  that  comes  from 
within,  and  cheerful  from  the  knowledge 
that  life  holds  much  for  us  if  we  will  but 
see  it  in  the  right  spirit,  all  the  time!  And 
the  spirit  of  inner  happiness  and  cheer- 
fulness will  shine  in  our  faces  and  ac- 
tions, so  that  other  people  will  be  helped 
to  bear  their  handicaps;  for,  my  dear 
friends,  there  are  many  burdens  and 
handicaps  in  this  old  world  besides  deaf- 
ness." 

Another  member  quoted  a  little  rhyme, 
which,  if  you  say  it  many  times  over  each 
day,  may  act  as  a  charm  to  frighten  the 
evil  genii  of  dark  thoughts  away. 

"If   you    sigh    about    your    trouble,    it   grows 
double 
Every  day; 
If  you  laugh  about  your  trouble,  it's  a  bubble 
Blown  away." 


This  reminds  me  of  a  funny  rhyme 
which  you  may  have  heard  already: 

"The  worry  cow  would  have  lived  till  now 

If  she  hadn't  lost  her  breath. 
She   feared    her   hay   wouldn't   last   the   day, 

So  she  choked  herself  to  death." 

We  who  are  deafened  find  much  hap- 
piness and  inspiration  in  our  books.  I 
will  give  you  a  list  of  books  (gleaned 
from  the  Ring  letter  of  the  Correspond- 
ence Club),  which  are  of  particular  use- 
fulness to  the  deaf.  They  are  books  you 
should  own  and  I  hope  you  will  try  to 


obtain   as   many   of   them  as   you   can. 
Some  of  them  are  out  of  print. 

The  Life  of  Harriet  Martineau. 

Letter  to  the  Deaf.     By  Harriet  Martineau. 

The  Life  of  Helen  Keller. 

The  World  I  Live  In.  By  Helen  Keller. 

The  Road  of  Silence.     By  Margaret  Baldwin. 

Deafness  and  Cheerfulness. 

The  Deaf  in  Art  and  the  Art  of  Being  Deaf. 

Quiet  Talks.     Gordon. 

In  Tune  with  the  Infinite.    Trine. 

The  Meaning  of  Prayer.    Fosdick. 

Is  the  World  Growing  Better?     Snowden. 

The  Soul  in  Suffering.     Carroll. 

What  books  have  you  read  that  you 
think  the  rest  of  us  might  enjoy? 

Please  remember  that  this  is  your  page 
and  that  I  am  relying  upon  you  to  keep 
it  a  success.  I  have  received  a  great  deal 
of  appreciation,  but  I  need  more  inspira- 
tion. What  have  you  read  about  or  heard 
about  that  would  interest  us  ?  What  new 
ideas  have  youj  tried  out  in  the  way  of 
entertainments,  drives  for  money,  pub- 
licity in  your  Club  or  League?  What 
humorous  or  pathetic  experiences  have 
you  had  while  trying  to  get  new  members 
for  your  Club  or  subscribers  for  The 
VoLTA  Review  ?  One  of  my  readers  told 
me  that  she  tried  to  solicit  new  members 
to  form  a  club  by  asking  the  help  of 
aurists,  ministers,  the  Woman's  Club, 
and  what-not  organizations,  only  to  find 
that  it  was  the  laundryman  who  appar- 
ently knew  where  most  of  the  deaf  people 
in  her  city  lived ! 

The  first  Ring  letter  of  the  Correspon- 
dence Club  was  a  greater  success  than 
even  I  had  dared  dream  it  would  be.  I 
have  quoted  enough  from  it  to  show  you 
that  if  you  are  not  a  member,  you  are 
missing  a  very  great  deal.  You  really 
should  join  us — it  is  one  way  to  find 
happiness. 

In  closing  I  will  give  you  a  lovely 
verse,  which  one  of  our  members  of  the 
C.  C.  quoted  for  us : 

"May  every  soul  that  touches  mine, 
Be   it   the   slightest   contact,   get   some   good 

therefrom, 
Some  little  grace,  one  kindly  thought. 
One  aspiration  yet  unfelt,  one  bit  of  courage 
For  the  darkening  sky,  one  gleam  of  faith 
To  brave  the  thickening  ills  of  life, 
One    glimpse    of    brighter    sky    beyond    the 

gathering  mist. 
To  make  this  world  worth  while, 
And  heaven  a  surer  heritage." 

Yours  for  happiness, 

The  Friendly  Lady 
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By  JOHN  A.  FERRALL 


TifE  deaf  person,  like  the  sufferer 
from  a  cold,  has  to  bear  with  an 
added  affliction  in  the  form  of  unsolicited 
advice  as  to  remedies.  At  least,  I  sup- 
pose this  is  the  case  generally,  since  to 
date  I  have  received  exactly  11,219  sug- 
gestions looking  toward  the  alleviation  of 
my  deafness.  I  will  go  one  step  farther 
and  say  that  I  have  tried  9.140  of  the 
suggestions.  My  deafness  has  been  bene- 
fited, it  is  true ;  but  my  hearing  is  no  bet- 
ter. It  just  simply  isn't,  if  you  get  what 
I  mean.  Perhaps  my  counselors  spoke 
advisedly  when  they  declared  that  their 
various  remedies  would  help  my  deaf- 
ness! 

Not  long  ago  I  was  visited  by  a  man 
whom  I  know  only  casually.  He  came  in 
at  a  time  when  I  was  quite  busy — osten- 
tatiously so.  But  this  did  not  prevent 
him  from  dilating  at  length  on  the  merits 
of  an  herb  remedy  he  had  unearthed.  I 
think  "unearthed"  is  the  correct  word ! 

His  argument,  as  nearly  as  I  could  fol- 
low it  during  waking  moments,  was  to 
the  effect  that  deafness,  all  deafness,  was 
due  to  a  mere  temporary  derangement 
of  the  hearing  organs  due  to  imperfect 
functioning  of  the  body  in  general  be- 
cause of  a  deterioration  in  the  amount 
and  quality  of  the  blood.  His  herb  rem- 
edy, it  appeared,  would  soon  adjust  all 
this  and  cause  the  blood  to  flow  merrily 
and  abundantly  along  its  proper  channels, 
freshening  up  the  old  river  bed.  so  to 
speak,  and  causing  new  vegetation  to 
burst  forth — including,  of  course,  the 
ripening  of  a  new  and  improved  crop  of 
hearing  organs. 

After  an  hour  or  so  I  began  to  lose 
interest.  A  little  while  longer,  and  the 
boredom  degenerated  into  something  very 
closely  resembling  irritation.  Then  I  said 
to  my  visitor:  "Did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  perhaps  I  do  not  want  to  regain  my 
hearing  ?" 

This  idea,  it  appeared,  had  never  oc- 
curred to  him. 

"I  am  perfectly  happy,"  I  said,  "as  you 
can  see  for  yourself.  So  long  as  I  do  not 
know  what  a  terrible  affliction  deafness 
is,  what  difference  does  it  make  whether 
I  hear  or  not?     Fm  like  the  man  who 
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called  a  waiter  and  wanted  to  know 
whether  it  was  peach  or  apple  pie  that 
had  been  served  him. 

"Can't  you  tell  by  the  taste  ?"  asked  the 
waiter. 

"No,"  replied  the  customer. 

"Then  what  difference  does  it  make?" 
demanded  the  waiter. 

That,  I  explained  to  the  herb  enthu- 
siast, about  described  my  case.  And  so 
he  went  away  from  there,  taking  his  fa- 
mous herb  remedy  with  him. 

After  he  had  departed  and  I  gradually 
got  back  to  normalcy  again,  I  began  to 
wonder  just  how  much  truth  there  was  in 
the  theory  I  had  expounded  to  him.  And 
do  I  actually  want  to  regain  my  hearing? 
It  sounds  absurd.  I  suppose,  but  it  really 
is  a  question  with  me.  For  me,  deafness 
has  so  many  compensations  that  the  los> 
of  hearing  is  anything  but  an  unmixed 
evil.  Of  course.  I  am  merely,  in  this  ar- 
gument, following  the  advice  of  Priscilla 
to  John  Alden:  "Why  not  speak  for 
yourself,  John  ?"  I  know  not  what  others 
may  choose,  but  as  for  me — give  me 
deafness  and  take  your  old  hearing! 

Naturally,  when  I  make  such  state- 
ments I  expect  to  be  greeted  with  more 
or  less  of  skepticism.  Even  those  who 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  I  appear  to 
be  happy  enough,  intimate  pretty  broadly 
that  the  feeling  will  not  last. 

A  bridegroom,  according  to  a  popular 
story,  found  his  bride  of  but  a  few  weeks 
in  tears. 

"Why,  what  in  the  world  is  wrong?" 
he  asked,  rather  startled. 

"N-no-nothing,"  she  sobbed,  "only 
everybody  said  Fd  never  be  happy  if  I 
married  you." 

"But  you  are  happy,  aren't  you?"  he 
said,  anxiously. 

"Yes-s,"  she  admitted,  tearfully,  "but 
now  they  say  it  won't  last." 

How  much  happier  she  would  have 
been  if  she  had  been  too  deaf  to  hear  her 
"friend" ! 

And  that  is  a  pretty  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  attitude  I  am  encountering  in 
my  effort  to  foist  an  optimistic  outlook 
upon  an  unwilling  world!     Some   folks 
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go  even  farther  and  intimate  that  they 
rather  doubt  my — er — sincerity. 

For  example,  an  old  friend  recently 
admitted  that  he  read  some  of  my  V01.TA 
Review  articles — especially  the  optimis- 
tic "flapdoodle/'  as  he  termed  it.  His 
excuse  was  that  at  times  he  needed  all 
the  encouragement  he  could  get,  and  on 
such  occasions  he  felt  toward  my  articles 
much  as  a  certain  young  lady  is  said  to 
have  felt  regarding  the  remarks  of  a  girl- 
hood sweetheart  of  hers  who  had  re- 
turned to  his  home  town  after  an  absence 
of  many  years. 

"Why,  Marguerite/*  he  declared,  when 
they  met,  "you  are  just  as  young  and  just 
as  lovely  as  ever.'* 

'•And  you,  Sandy,"  she  replied,  "are 
just  the  same  beautiful  liar  as  ever — but 
please  tell  me  again !" 

My  friend  went  on  to  say  that  my  arti- 
cles always  reminded  him  of  a  certain 
introduction  to  one  of  Eli  Perkins'  books 
of  humor  he  had  read  years  ago.  This 
introduction  told  of  a  dinner  given  at 
Delmonico's  where  the  late  General  But- 
ler arose  and  declared : 

"I  have  the  honor  of  knowing  three  of 
the  greatest  liars — the  greatest  living 
liars  in  America." 

"Who  are  thev?"  asked  Sam  Ward, 
who  was  among  those  present. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  General  Butler, 
thoughtfully,  "Mark  Twain  is  one  of 
them — ^and  Eliar  Perkins  is  the  other 
two !" 

Of  course.  I  never  laugh  at  any  except 
my  own  jokes,  so  I  received  this  comment 
in  silence — for  a  moment.  Then  my 
curiosity  got  the  better  of  me. 

"But  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  my 
\'()LTA  Review  articles?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  it's  just  this,"  explained  my 
friend.  "Whenever  I  read  one  of  your 
pseudo-optimistic  articles,  I  always  feel 
that  Eli  Perkins'  reputation  is  in  danger." 

You  see,  he  not  only  refuses  to  see  any 
bright  side  to  deafness  himself,  but  inti- 
mates that  I  do  not  either.  In  his  opin- 
ion, I  am  "merely  whistling  past  the 
graveyard,"  as  the  saying  is. 

Suppose  we  take  it  this  way :  I  say  that 
deafness  does  not  interfere  seriously  with 
my  enjoyment  of  life.  Well,  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  my  life  is  spent  in 
sleep.     Surely  you  will  grant  that  deaf- 


ness is  no  particular  bar  to  this  particular 
form  of  enjoyment.  Rather,  it  must  be 
considered  as  a  help,  since  I  can  sleep 
l^eacefuUy  under  conditions  that  would 
render  slumber  impossible  even  to  a  per- 
son having  but  a  remnant  of  hearing. 
And  that  one-third  accounts  for  eight 
out  of  every  twenty-four  hours.  Score 
one  point  for  deafness ! 
*  Next.  I  have  an  excellent  and  continu- 
ous appetite.  So  I  devote,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  two  hours  a  day  to  meals,  not 
counting  matinee  performances,  where 
opportunity  offers.  I  enjoy  my  meals — 
I  like  to  taste  things — in  short,  I  want  to 
know  that  I  am  eating  and  what  I  am 
eating.  So  I  am  mighty  glad  that  I  do 
not  have  to  eat,  even  occasionally,  to  the 
accompaniment    of    "jazz"    and    similar 

tortures. 

Perhaps  I  am  alone  in  this  desire,  but 
I  noted  recently  that  a  well-known  editor, 
in  commenting  on  the  possible  advent  of 
"talking"  movies,  remarked:  "Isn't  there 
something  peaceful  about  the  "silent 
drama,"  with  no  noise,  just  as  there  is 
something  peaceful  about  a  dinner  with 


no  music?" 


Nor  do  I  miss  overmuch  the  merry 
conversation  of  the  dining-room  table. 
Not  that  the  dining-room  table  itself 
talks,  you  understand,  or  even  raps.  No, 
I  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean  that  I  man- 
age to  get  along  pretty  well  without  much 
of  the  general  conversation  that  falls  to 
the  share  of  hearing  folks  at  meal  times. 
I  wonder  sometimes  how  many  occasions 
there  are  during  a  year  when  a  hearing 
person  will  sit  down  to  a  perfectly  good 
meal,  be  swept  into  a  whirlwind  of  con- 
versation and  get  up  and  go  away  later 
without  any  idea  of  what  he  has  eaten,, 
or  whether  it  was  good  or  bad.  It's  an 
insult  to  the  millions  of  excellent  cooks 
in  the  world.  No  wonder  so  many  of 
them  quit  their  jobs.  And  think  how 
nuich  more  humiliating  it  must  be  for 
those  cooks  who  are  married  or  other- 
wise rather  prevented  from  quitting  their 
jobs. 

Of  course,  I  am  willing  to  concede  that 
there  are  folks  who  like  music  (or  is 
"jazz"  music?)  with  their  meals.  Others 
may  crave  the  brilliant  repartee  of  the 
breakfast  table.  Once  again,  then.  I  am 
placed  in  a  position  where  I  nuist  speak 
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for  myself,  and  I  say  better  a  dinner  of 
herbs  where  silence  is  than  a  stalled  ox 
and  "jazz"! 

And  all  that  accounts  for  two  more 
hours  of  the  twenty-four,  with  deafness 
still  in  the  lead ! 

Suppose,  now,  we  set  aside  approxi- 
mately an  hour  each  day  for  educational 
reading  of  the  type  most  of  us  choose — 
newspapers,  street-car  cards  and  the  like, 
not  omitting,  of  course,  the  pictorial  ad- 
ventures of  our  old  friends  Mutt  and  Jeff, 
Jiggs  and  Maggie,  and  the  rest  of  the 
family. 

And  it  would  be  fairly  safe  to  as^sume 
that  at  least  two  hours  during  the  day  we 
are  so  situated  that  there  is  nothing  of 
interest  to  listen  to,  even  if  we  had  the 
necessary  equipment  in  good  working 
order. 

Don't  you  see,  here  is  one-half  of  the 
day  gone  already,  with  no  reason  at  all 
for  the  use  of  a  hearing  organ — with 
hearing  actually  undesirable,  in  fact. 
How  easy  it  would  be,  if  this  magazine 
were  the  size  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  to  go  on  and  demonstrate  that  there 
are  at  least  forty  hours  in  each  day  where 
deafness  is  no  disadvantage!  I  say  forty 
hours,  in  order  to  meet  the  argument  of 
those  of  my  deaf  friends  who  seem  to 
find  their  days  at  least  that  long! 

So,  in  order  to  be  optimistic  concern- 
ing deafness,  it  is  really  not  necessary  to 
seek  to  equal  the  reputation  ascribed  to 
Eli  Perkins  by  General  Butler,  but  merely 
essential  that  we  approach  the  subject  in 
a  calm  and  efficient  manner,  viewing  it 
from  a  purely  scientific  standpoint. 

Why,  for  example,  spend  time  worry- 
ing over  what  may  or  may  not  happen  or 
be  lost  or  gained  during  such  an  infin- 
itesimal portion  of  our  existence?  Be- 
sides, nothing  really  matters.  Nothing  is 
actually  nearly  so  important  as  we  some- 
times appear  to  think,  not  even  ourselves ! 
The  newspapers  told  recently  of  a  man 
who  returned  to  his  home  town  after  an 
absence  of  four  years.  The  first  three 
people  he  met  did  not  remember  him,  and 
the  next  four  did  not  know  he  had  been 
away ! 

Isn't  it  perfectly  astonishing  what  the 
hmnan  mind  can  do  when  given  even  the 
slightest  encouragement,  or  even  without 
any  encouragement  at  all.     How  many 


deaf  folks  are  there,  do  you  suppose,  who 
firmly  believe  that  if  they  could  hear,  life 
would  be  one  long  sweet  song,  so  to 
speak  ?  Oh,  •  let  us  be  conservative  and 
place  the  number  at  97  per  cent ! 

To  listen  to  these  folks  you  would  be 
led  to  believe  that  they  never  had  a  worry 
in  their  lives,  never  a  "blue"  spell,  never 
a  touch  of  unhappiness,  until  the  blight 
of  deafness  came  upon  them.  Ah,  how 
very,  very  happy  they  were  in  the  good 
old  hearing  days,  skipping  gay  and  care- 
free among  the  flowers  or  plucking  prim- 
roses by  the  river's  brim  I 

It's  a  sad  world,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  but  for  our  deafness  it 
might  be  worse — we  might  be  compelled 
to  listen  to  the  troubles  of  other  folks,  in 
addition  to  having  to  care  for  our  own. 
And  that's  something!  For,  astonishing 
as  it  may  appear,  the  hearing  have  their 
worries,  too,  and  their  periods  of  depres- 
sion— ^attacks  of  the  "blues."  Sometimes, 
even  from  the  little  I  "get,"  I  am  led  to 
think  that  their  "worries"  are  even  more 
efficient  than  ours.  But,  then,  they  have 
to  carry  the  additional  burden  of  listen- 
ing to  the  continuous  tales  of  woe  poured 
into  their  unwilling  but  efficient  ears. 

In  her  helpful  little  poem,  "My  Prison 
Walls,"  in  the  April  Volta  Review. 
Miss  Laura  A.  Davies  tells  us: 

"I  shall  not  shed  rebellious  tears, 
If  I  but  pause  to  see 
That  Life  a  tiny  fragment  is 
Of  all  Eternity!" 

And  hearing — what  a  tiny  fragment  of 
Life  itself  hearing  is!  It  does  appear 
rather  absurd,  doesn't  it,  to  make '  so 
much  of  a  fuss  over  its  presence  or  ab- 
sence. There  is  so  much  of  life  still  left 
to  us — of  pleasure,  of  enjoyment,  and, 
best  of  all,  of  work.  Yes,  it  is  a  pretty 
good  old  world,  after  all — and,  besides, 
it  happens  to  be  the  best  one  we  have  just 
now.    It  is  always  well  to  remember  that. 

"A  pretty  good  old  world !"  echoes  the 
pessimist.  "Why,  I  could  make  a  better 
one  myself !" 

"Sure  you  could,"  agrees  the  optimist. 
"And  that  is  our  job.  Let's  get  busy  and 
start  making  a  better  one  right  now.'' 


Renew    your    subscription    now    for    several 
vears.     It  will  pay. 


THE  VACTUPHONE 


An  EHectric  Hearing  Aid  Ejnplo3dng  the  Vacuum-Tube  AmpBfier 

By  EARL  C  HANSON 


THE  problem  of  developing  an  electrical 
instrument  that  will  be  an  aid  to  the 
partially  deaf,  as  glasses  aid  those  whose 
vision  is  defective,  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  some  of  the  world's  greatest 
scientists  and  physicians. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  development  of  telephonic  hearing 
aids  for  the  deaf,  but,  due  to  the  inherent 
limitations  of  the  telephone  transmitter 
and  receiver,  development  along  this  line 
had  apparently  reached  its  limit  when 
what  is  nowadays  known  as  the  "vacuum- 
tube  amplifier"  opened  a  new  field  for 
research  and  development.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  distortionless  amplifier 
of  minute  electrical  impulses,  it  is  adapt- 
able for  use  in  an  electric  circuit  between 
the  telephone  transmitter  and  receiver, 
and  when  so  used  it  conveys  and  repro- 
duces human  speech  more  clearly  and 
loudly  than  any  electrical  hearing  aid  so 
far  produced. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the 
scientists  and  engineers  who  by  their  un- 
tiring efforts  have  developed  the  vacuum 
tube  to  its  present  perfection.  This  de- 
vice has  been  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  making  transoceanic  wireless  signal- 
ing possible  and  in  solving  the  problem 
of  long-distance  line-wire  telephony  and 
of  wireless  telephony. 

The  research  engineers  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company  and  the  Government 
laboratories  have  brought  the  amplifier 
to  its  present  state  of  perfection  through 
extremely  costly  experiments  extending 
over  a  period  of  years. 

The  vacuum-tube  hearing  aid,  like 
many  other  inventions,  is  the  result  of 
the  work  of  many  inventors.  Bell  in- 
vented the  telephone ;  Blake,  Edison,  and 
Berliner  improved  the  telephone  trans- 
mitter ;  Fleming  improved  Edison's  early 
discovery  of  the  two-electrode  vacuum 
tube  which  grew  out  of  the  incandescent 
lamp,  and  De  Forest  inserted  the  third 
electrode  in  the  Edison-Fleming  tube  and 
thereby  gave  to  the  world  its  most  sen- 
sitive electrical  device. 

When  a   person   speaks,  sound-waves 
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are  sent  through  the  air  and  decrease  in 
strength  as  they  travel  away  from  the 
speaker.  These  waves  can  be  likened  to 
the  ripples  caused  by  the  dropping  of  a 
stone  in  a  pool  of  water. 

The  commercial  telephone  is  operated 
by  sound-waves  vibrating  the  telephone 
transmitter  diaphragm,  just  as  they  vi- 
brate the  drum  of  the  ear.  The  vibrating 
diaphragm  of  the  telephone  transmitter 
controls  the  electric  current  flowing 
through  the  telephone  receiver  and  in 
this  way  reproduces  sound  waves.  When 
a  speaker  is  at  a  distance  from  a  tele- 
phone transmitter,  the  feeble  sound- 
waves are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  cause 
the  transmitter-diaphragm  to  vibrate  a  de- 
gree where  the  electric  current  passing 
from  the  transmitter  into  the  receiver 
will  reproduce  speech.  Referring  to  the 
diagram  illustrating  the  operation  of  the 
principle  used  in  the  vactuphone,  it  will 
be  seen  how  this  difficulty  is  overcome. 
The  vibration  of  the  telephone  transmit- 
ter diaphragm  by  the  speech-waves  con- 
trols the  electric  current  in  the  circuit. 
This  energy  is  supplied  by  the  "A"  bat- 
tery. In  order  to  govern  the  amount  of 
electric  energy  supplied  to  the  telephone 
transmitter  from  the  "A"  battery,  the 
control  device,  called  a  rheostat,  is  placed 
between  the  source  of  electric  current 
and  the  telephone  transmitter.  The  "A" 
battery  also  supplies  energy  to  heat  the 
filament  or  lighted  wire  in  the  vacuum 
tube. 

The  vacuum  tube  consists  of  an  elec- 
tric-light bulb,  which  has  placed  within 
it  a  filament,  or  lighted  wire,  a  metallic 
plate,  and  a  spiral  wire  (called  a  grid). 
Wires  connect  the  filament,  the  spiral 
wire  and  the  plate  to  metal  contact-points 
on  the  insulated  base  of  the  vacuum  tube. 
This  device  is  called  a  vacuum  tube  be- 
cause the  air  is  exhausted  or  pumped  out 
of  it.  When  the  filament  is  heated, 
electric  charges  radiate  from  it.  These 
are  negatively  charged  particles  called 
electrons.  The  temperature  of  the  fila- 
ment is  controlled  by  the  rheostat.  If 
the  rheostat  is  turned  on  a  little  wav,  the 
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This  diagram  is  made  to  illustrate  to  the  layman  the  operation  of  the  vacuum-tube 
amplifier  in  the  Vactuphone,  A  general  explanation  of  the  operation  of  the  various  elements 
of  the  Vactuphone  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Hanson's  article.  In  reading  the  explanation,  follow 
only  the  heavy  lines  of  the  diagram.  The  dotted  lines  make  up  the  complete  electric  circuit. 
It  is  believed  that  an  attempt  to  make  a  complete  technical  explanation  would  only  confuse  the 
reader.  The  symbol  +  designates  positive  electricity.  The  symbol  —  designates  negative 
electricity. 


filament  will  be  slightly  heated  and  only 
a  relatively  few  electrons  will  be  radiated. 
If  the  rheostat  is  turned  on  more,  more 
electrons  will  be  radiated  from  the  fila- 
ment, because  it  is  heated  to  a  higher 
temperature. 

The  "B"  battery  supplies  a  positive 
charge  to  the  plate  in  the  vacuum  tube. 
The  positive  charges  on  the  plate  attract 
the  ii^<7a/tV^-charged  particles,  or  elec- 
trons, from  the  heated  filament.  The 
telephone  receiver  is  connected  to  the 
plate  through  the  "B"  battery.  The 
electric  energy  from  the  telephone  trans- 
mitter is  raised  in  voltage,  or  electric 
pressure,  after  passing  through  the  trans- 
former, and  charges  the  grid.  If  no 
speech- waves  vibrate  the  diaphragm  of 
the  telephone  transmitter,  there  will  be 
no  electric  charges  on  the  grid.  The 
speech-waves  are  introduced  on  the  grid 
in  the  vacuum  tube  in  the  form  of  posi- 
tive and  negative  electric  charges.  If  no 
sound-waves  strike  the  telephone  trans- 


mitter, the  flow  of  electric  current  within 
the  vacuum  tube  from  the  filament  to  the 
plate  will  pass  steadily  through  the  electro- 
magnets in  the  telephone  receiver,  and 
the  diaphragm  in  the  telephone  receiver 
will  not  vibrate.  If  the  telephone  re- 
ceiver-diaphragm does  not  vibrate,  no 
sound-waves  will  be  thrown  out  from  the 
telephone  receiver.  If  the  flow  of  elec- 
trons from  the  filament  to  the  plate  are 
interfered  with  by  the  electric  charges  on 
the  grid,  the  amount  of  electric  current 
flowing  from  the  filament  to  the  plate 
and  through  the  telephone  receiver  will 
vary,  and  sound-waves  will  be  given  out 
from  the  vibrating  diaphragm  in  the  tele- 
phone receiver.  The  electric  charges  on 
the  grid  in  the  vacuum  tube,  caused  by 
the  speech-waves  when  converted  into 
electric  energy  in  the  transmitter,  will 
cause  the  grid  to  become  positively  and 
negatively  charged,  alternately.  Two 
negative  charges  of  electricity  will  repel 
each  other,  and  two  positive  charges  will 
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repel  each  other,  A  positive  and  a 
negative  charge,  however,  will  attract 
each  other. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  electric  action 
within  the  vacuum  tube.  When  the  grid 
is  negatively  charged,  the  negative  par- 
ticles or  electrons  from  the  heated  fila- 
ment will  be  repelled  or  pushed  away 
and,  therefore,  less  electric  current  will 
How  from  the  filament  to  the  plate  {which 
is  always  positively  charged)  to  operate 
the  telephone  receiver.  On  thp  other 
hand,  if  the  grid  becomes  positively 
charged,  more  electrons  are  attracted 
from  the  filament  and  more  electric 
energy  will  flow  through  the  vacuum 
tube  and  hence  through  the  telephone 
receiver.  The  volume  of  the  speech- 
waves  controls  the  amount  of  electric 
energy  on  the  grid.  The  grid  is  the  con- 
trol-member, or  valve,  between  the  tele- 
phone transmitter  and  telephone  receiver 
circuits.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that 
the  small  amount  of  energy  in  the  tele- 
phone transmitter  supplied  by  the  "A" 
battery  controls  the  grid  in  the  vacuum 
tube,  which  in  turn  controls  the  greater 
ix>wer  in  the  telephone  receiver  from  the 
24-volt  "B"  battery  and  thereby  amplifies 
the  speech  energy  picked  up  by  the  tele- 
phone transmitter. 

The  word  "Vactuphone"  is  coined 
from  the  words  vacuum-tube  telephone. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to 
the  Volta  Bureau  of  Washington,  D.  C, 


endowed  by  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
for  the  use  of  the  Bureau's  reference 
library  and  Dr.  Bell's  laboratory  in  mak- 
ing many  of  my  tests.  This  splendid  in- 
stitution is  engaged  in  research  work  to 
prevent  deafness  and  to  aid  those  who 
are  hard  of  hearing,  purely  as  a  philan- 
thropic work,  and  it  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised  for  the  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance it  renders  to  persons  interested 
along  these  lines. 

I  feel  that  all  persons  afflicted  with 
subnormal  hearing  and  those  interested 
in  the  subject  generally  should,  in  their 
own  interest,  be  subscribers  to  The 
Volta  Review. 

THE  UNFAILING  FRIEND 

Bv  Laura  A.  Da  vies 

Last  night  I  was  blue,  discouraged,  unfit, 
I  was  down  in  the  dumps  and  ready  to  quit. 
The  world  was  awry  and  I  most  of  all. 
For  some  friends  had  been  in  for  a  neighborly 

call. 
And  I'd  made  such  a   failure  at  reading  their 

With   all   sorts   of   blunders   and   guesses   and 

slips. 
I  felt  such  a  dunce,  I  thought  I'd  refuse 
All  callers  in  future  and  be  a  recluse. 
But  now  1  fee!  different ;  my  courage  is  new, 
I've  read  the  last  number  of  Volta  Review, 

"Blindness  has  no  limiting  effect  upon  mental 
vision.  ...  A  person  deprived  of  one  or 
more  senses  is  not.  as  many  seem  to  think. 
turned  out  into  a  trackless  wilderness  without 

landmark  or  guide." — Helen   KfUer. 


A  MID-NITCHIE  NIGHTS  DREAM 


OR 


WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  A  PROCRASTINATOR 


A  SLEEPY-EYED  young  woman  with  a 
magazine  in  her  hand  was  propped 
up  in  a  winged  chair  beside  a  reading 
table.  The  clock  on  the  mantlepiece 
pointed  to  half  after  nine.  Suddenly  a 
startled  expression  came  over  her  face. 
She  dropped  the  magazine  and  seized  a 
dog-eared  text  book  lying  on  the  table. 

"Heavens!"  she  exclaimed.  "My  ap- 
pointment is  for  nine  thirty  in  the  morn- 
ing !  I  haven't  practised  a  moment  since 
my  last  lesson.  The  unkind  fates  will  be 
sure  to  appoint  Mrs.  Nitchie  my  teacher — 
Mrs.  Nitchie  of  whom  I  continue  to  stand 
in  awe  in  spite  of  all  her  kindnesses  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  a  dull  ear. 
What  an  idiot  I  have  been  not  to  prac- 
tise. Well,  better  late  than  never.  FU 
sit  up  till  midnight,  if  necessary. 

"Let's  see.  Oh,  yes.  That  story  about 
the  stupid  professors  arguing  over  the 
elevation  of  the  stove.  There  were  some 
hard  passages  in  that.  Where's  the  mir- 
ror? 'Guests  of  a  college  chum' — 
guests — college  chum — college — college — 
college  chum — ^guests  of  a  college  chum. 
'Hunting  camp  in  the  woods' — hunting 
camp — hunting — hunting  camp — in  the 
woods — hunting  camp  in  the  woods. 
'The  circulation  is  so  quickened' — circu- 
lation— circulation — quickened — circula- 
tion is  so  quickened 

"Whew !  Guess  I'll  try  the  'boot,  bit, 
beet'  business.  Rue,  rid,  reed.  Reed, 
rid,  rue.  Rid.  reed,  rue.  Rook,  run,  red. 
Red,  run,  rook.  Raw,  rah,  rat.  Rat,  rah, 
raw.    Rah,  rat,  raw.    Rah,  rah" 

"Fine  soporific ! !  Let's  have  a  try  at 
the  proverbs." 

"All's  well  that  ends  well." 

"All  is  not  gold  that  glitters." 

"Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds." 

"Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together." 

"Hunting  camp  in  the" 

"The  college  chum  is  so  quickened — 
that  sounds  queer.  The  circulation  is  so 
quicken 

"Who's  talking  about  circulation  ?  The 
woodman's  voice  was  perfectly  clear. 
I  thought  that  was  all  settled.  See  here." 
And  he  displayed  the  battered  end  of  a 


stovepipe.  "Just  found  it  this  moniing," 
he  said.  "Washed  up  in  the  recent  rains, 
I  suppose.  Lucky  I  got  that  money  when 
I  did !"  He  pulled  out  a  pipe  and  began 
to  fill  it  from  a  large,  new  package  of 
tobacco. 

"Say,"  he  said,  "what's  your  honest 
opinion  of  college  profs?  Did  you  hear 
that  argument  about  circulation  and  air 
and  what  not?" 

"I  certainly  did,"  replied  the  young 
woman,  "and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
thought  it  was  pretty  foolish.  Sit  down 
herei  on  this  log  beside  me  and  I'll  tell 
you  something  that  happened  to  me  when 
i  was  in  college.  It  was  in  the  chemistry- 
lab" 

But  here  she  was  interrupted  by  a 
loud  voice,  and  turning  she  saw  a  very 
fat  woman  vigorously  fanning  herself 
with  a  huge  straw  hat. 

"Conductor,"  she  was  saying,  "if  you 
shut  that  window  I  shall  suflfocate!" 

"Where  do  you  think  you  are, 
madam?"  inquired  the  guide.  "There 
aren't  any  windows  out  in  the  woods." 

"I  shall  suffocate!"  reiterated  the  fat 
woman,  paying  no  attention  whatever  to 
the  guide's  interruption. 

"Well,  go  ahead  and  suffocate,"  said 
he.  "Nobody  objects.  I'm  sure  I  don't. 
Do  you  ?"  He  appealed  to  an  old  French 
soldier  without  any  arms,  who  came 
strolling  through  the  woods. 

"Ca  ne  me  fait  rien,"  he  replied.  Then 
he  drew  himself  up  very  proudly  and 
glancing  down  at  the  shining  gold  medal 
on  his  breast,  "Croix  de  guerre,"  he  ex- 
plained. "Napoleon!  Rah,  raw,  rat! 
Vive  L'Empereur!  Vive  La  France! 
Rat,  raw,  rah ! ! !" 

The  young  woman's  sleeve  was  being 
pulled.  It  was  a  gentleman  with  a  very 
bald  head  and  an  aristocratic  air. 

"Can't  you  stop  this  din?"  he  was  say- 
ing. "I  can't  read  my  paper  in  such  a 
noise. 

Whereupon  the  old  Irish  woman,  who 
was  sitting  beside  him,  spoke  up : 

"I'm  asking  ye,"  she  said,  "do  ye  think 
it's  fair?     Ye  a  rich  man  and  I  a  poor 
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widow  woman  with  siven  children  and 
bavin'  to  take  in  washin'  fer  me  livin'. 
Ye  pay  no  fare  an  I  pay  sivinty-five  cents. 
Do  ye  think  it's  fair  ?" 

She  turned  to  the  young  woman  for 
answer. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,"  she  replied, 
"I  am  terribly  confused.  You  people 
talk  as  if  this  were  a  train  or  something 
of  the  sort.  Did  you  come  out  here  on  a 
train?  Is  that  the  point?  What  do  you 
propose  to  do  about  the  fare  ?"  she  ques- 
tioned  the  bald-headed  gentleman. 

**What  do  I  propose?"  he  answered. 
And  thereupon  he  underwent  a  strange 
transformation.  The  big  soft  hat,  the 
long  brown  hair,  the  twinkling  eyes.  It 
was  in  fact  Benjamin  Franklin !  "I  pro- 
pose a  toast  to  George  Washington,  the 
father  of  his  country,  who  commanded 
the  sun  and  the  moon  to  stand  still.  And 
they  stood  still." 

The  French  soldier  immediately  step- 
ped forward  and  pompously  remarked, 
"I  see  with  my  eye  organ,  I  hear  with 
my  ear  organ,  I  smell  with  my  nose 
organ,  I  eat  with  my  mouth  organ,  and  I 
feel  with  my  hand  organ." 

"That's  queer."  said  the  young  woman. 
"He  hasn't  any  hands  to  feel  with !  Does 
he  think  he  is  responding  to  your  toast  ?" 

"Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  answered 
Franklin,  with  an  air  of  authority.  "Let's 
refer  the  whole  matter  to  Mr.  Darwin. 
He  knows  all  about  insects." 

"But  this  hasn't  anything  to  do  with 
insects,"  objected  the  young  woman. 

Franklin  had  already  joined  Mr.  Dar- 
win, who  was  looking  at  something  that 
two  small  boys  had  brought  in  a  large 
box. 

"You  want  to  know  what  it  is,"  he  was 
saying,  as  he  gingerly  picked  up  a  bug 
from  the  white  cotton.  It  was  a  strange- 
looking  creature,  with  a  centipede's  body, 
a  butterfly's  wings,  a  grasshopper's  legs, 
and  a  beetle's  head.  "Where  did  vou 
find  it  ?" 

"Up  in  a  tree."  said  the  bovs. 

"What  kind  of  a  tree  ?" 

"A-a-a  maple  tree !" 

"Probably  looking  for  maple  sugar." 
said  Darwin,  in  all  seriousness.  "You 
have  undoubtedly  found  a  rare  specimen 
this  time,  boys.  I'd  like  to  have  it  for  my 
collection.    Will  vou  sell  it  to  me?" 


"Sure !    How  much  will  you  give  us  ?" 

"Oh,  about  twopence." 

"Is  that  all  ?" 

"Isn't  that  enough  for  a  humbug  ?" 

Darwin  immediately  stepped  into  a 
shining  new  Ford  that  was  standing 
under  a  tree. 

"Come  along,"  he  said.  "We're  all 
going  over  to  Chatsworth.  The  Duke  is 
away  and  we  have  a  good  chance  to  see 
the  pictures." 

The  young  woman  jumped  in,  followed 
by  the  Irishwoman,  who  took  up  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  room,  and  the  guide, 
who  insisted  upon  bringing  the  stove- 
pipe, and  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the 
two  boys. 

"Money  makes  the  mare  go!"  ex- 
claimed Franklin,  as  they  went  flying 
along  the  road. 

"Gasoline  makes  the  Lizzie  go!" 
chimed  in  the  guide. 

Arriving  at  Chatsworth,  Benjamin 
Franklin  offered  his  arm  to  the  young 
woman,  and  they  all  proceeded  into  the 
house.  The  guide  at  once  took  charge  of 
the  party,  gesticulating  with  his  stove- 
pipe until  he  succeeded  in  knocking  the 
young  woman's  hat  off. 

When  they  reached  the  library,  they 
found  a  low  fire  burning  on  the  hearth, 
and  no  less  a  person  than  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton sitting  in  a  chair  before  it.  As  soon 
as  the  guide  appeared  at  the  door,  he 
turned  upon  him  in  a  perfect  rage. 

"Lazy  rascal!"  he  exclaimed.  "Why 
didn't  you  answer  the  bell  when  I  rang? 
Can't  you  see  I'm  almost  burned  to 
death  ?    Remove  the  grate  at  once." 

"Strikes  me."  interrupted  Benjamin 
Franklin,  "that  you  might  be  more  com- 
fortable if  you  moved  your  chair  back 
from  the  fire." 

"Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Franklin,"  he 
said.  "I  have  always  understood  that 
vou  were  a  clever  man !  I  would  never 
have  thought  of  it  if  you  hadn't  suggested 
it.     Thanks  awfully ! !" 

Franklin  turned  with  an  amused  smile 
and  followed  the  guide  into  the  picture 
gallery. 

The  Irishwoman  was  wandering  from 
picture  to  picture,  examining  ever>'thing 
with  rigid  scrutiny.  Finally  Darwin 
stepped  up  to  her  and  said,  "Well, 
madam,  you  seem  to  be  deeply  interested 
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in  the  Duke's  collection.     What  do  you 
think  of  it  all  ?" 

"He's  sure  got  a  foin  housekeeper! 
I've  been  trying  to  find  some  dust  and  I 
can't  find  a  speck  anywhere." 

Whereupon  the  two  boys  began  to 
snicker  and  the  guide  burst  into  a  roar  of 
laughter. 

Suddenly  the  young  woman  bumped 
right  into  a  gentleman  standing  before  an 
unfinished  canvas  of  Whistler's.  She 
knew  at  once  that  it  was  Mark  Twain. 

"That's  a  pretty  good  picture,"  he  re- 
marked, not  waiting  for  an  introduction. 
"Really.  I  had  no  idea  that  Whistler 
could  paint  so  well.  But  that  cloud 
effect  ought  to  be  eliminated.  It's  bad." 
and  he  made  a  motion  to  rub  it  out. 

"Oh,  please,  Mr.  Clemens,"  remon- 
strated the  young  woman,  "don't  put 
your  hands  on  that  picture.  Can't  you 
see  the  paint  isn't  dry  ?" 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Twain.  "You 
see  I'm  wearing  gloves." 


tr 
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The  Irishwoman  was  vigorously  nudg- 
ing the  young  woman. 

"Who's  the  gintleman?"  she  asked  in 
an  audible  whisper. 

"Mark  Twain,"  answered  the  young 
woman  in  a  low  tone. 

'Who's  he  with  his  grand  airs  ?" 
'Haven't    you    ever    heard    of    Mark 
Twain  ?" 

"Niver  a  word." 

"Have  you  ever  heard  of  Tom  Saw- 
yer?" 

"I  know  Jim  Sawyer,  but  not  Tom." 

"Well,  you  must  have  heard  of  Huckle- 
berry Finn?" 

**Niver  heard  even  the  name  before." 

"How  about  Puddin'  Head  Wilson?" 

"Lord,  yis,"  she  ejaculated.  "Me 
brother  knows  him  well.  He  voted  for 
him,  and  niver  a  bit  o'good  it  done  him !" 

"How  touching,"  somebody  was  shout- 
ing at  the  young  woman.  "Bit,  bet.  boot. 
Pleasant  dreams !    Half  past  twelve." 

And  she  realized  that  it  was  her  dad 
pulling  her  ear  and  bidding  her  go  to  bed. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF  IN  ARGENTINA 


Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 

April  4,  1 92 1. 

MY  Dear  Mr.  De  Land  : 
I  have  made  two  visits  to  the 
Instituto  Nacional  de  Sordos-Mudos  of 
Argentina  (National  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes),  which  is  located  at  1825  Avel- 
laneda,  Buenos  Aires.  A  visit  in  the 
morning  to  see  the  younger  classes  and 
another  in  the  afternoon  when  the  more 
advanced  classes  are  in  session.  During 
the  morning  the  older  boys  are  in  the 
shops. 

This  school  was  originally  for  both 
sexes,  but  some  years  ago  a  separate 
school  was  established  for  girls,  which  I 
hope  to  visit  later. 

The  National  Institution  was  originally 
established  through  the  insistent  efforts 
of  a  member  of  the  government  who 
married  his  niece  and  had  three  deaf 
children.  The  school  is  housed  in  rented 
quarters.  Last  year  the  owner  sold  one- 
half  the  property,  including  the  principal 
building,  and  the  school  was  closed  the 
entire  year  except  for  two  months,  for 


the  purpose  of  altering  and  adding  to 
what  had  previously  been  a  subordinate 
building  for  service  and  other  purposes, 
and  thus  providing  a  place  for  a  much 
reduced  attendance. 

The  grounds,  although  much  less  ex- 
tensive than  before,  are  still  pleasant  and 
well  stocked  with  flowers  and  shrubs. 

At  present  there  are  140  pupils,  but  the 
Director,  Sr.  Bartolome  Ayrolo,  hopes 
for  an  appropriation  that  will  enable  him 
to  so  increase  the  capacity  that  he  can 
receive  all  that  apply.  He  greatly  desires 
to  organize  the  institution  on  the  cottage 
plan,  grouping  the  pupils  according  to 
age  and  advancement. 

Pupils  are  received  from  eight  years  of 
age  upward  and  can  remain  eight  years. 

There  are  both  men  and  women  in- 
structors. All  are  trained  and  experi- 
enced. Each  instructor  has  two  classes, 
one  in  the  forenoon  and  another  in  the 
afternoon.  They  retain  these  classes 
throughout  the  year.  There  is  no  rota- 
tion of  classes. 

All  instruction  is  oral  and  great  stress 
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ENTRANCE  TO   SCHOOL   F 


is  laid  upon  the  teaching  of  speech  from  session   from   i   to  4:30.     At   11  :i5  the 

the   very  b^inning.     The   school-rooms  pupils  have  their  principal  meal  and  at 

are  light  and  airy,  the  conditions  of  life  3:30   have   bread   and    butter   and   tea. 

are  excellent  and  the  attitude  of  the  boys  Supper  is  at  6:30. 

toward  the  director  and  the  teachers  is  When   I   have  had  an  opportunity  to 

happy  and  natural.  visit  the  school  for  girls  and  the  institu- 

The  classes  are  mostly  small,  seldom  tion    in    Montevideo,    Uruguay,    I    will 

exceeding    eight    and    often    numbering  write  you  again, 

(inly   five  or  six.     There  is  a  morning  Cordially  yours, 

session  from  8  to  11,  and  an  afternoon  John  D.  Wright. 
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H'luKil    for    Deaf   Girls,    Buenos 


Buenos  Aikes.  Argentina. 
April  9.  1921. 
My  Dear  Mr.  De  Land: 

I  spent  yesterday  and  today,  both  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  at  the  school  for  deaf 
girls,  Instifuto  Nacional  de  Sordo-Mudas- 
\'ou  wiU  notice  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  only  one  letter  between  the  names  of 
the  two  schools  for  the  deaf  in  Buenos 
Aires.  The  school  for  boys  is  the  Insti- 
tiito  Nacional  de  Sordo-Mudos.  The 
post-office  authorities  have  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  deliver  mail  to  the  wrong 
school.  The  school  for  girls  is  now  lo- 
cated at  Cordoba  3120,  having  been  re- 
moved from  the  Calle  Santa  Fe  to  larger 
and  much  better  quarters. 

The  first  institution  for  the  deaf  was 
opened  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1886,  with  an 
Italian,  Sr.  Balestra,  as  director.  This 
institution  was  for  hoys  only  till,  in  1R98. 


a  section  for  girls  was  established  in  con- 
nection with  it,  with  Srta.  Ana  McCotter, 
a  normal  graduate  -of  the  training  class 
of  the  institution,  as  directress.  In  igoo 
this  department  for  girls  was  made  into 
a  separate  school  and  established  in  an 
independent  location,  with  Srta.  Maria 
Ana  McCotter  as  directress.  Later  she 
married  Sr.  Juan  Madrazo,  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Instruction,  and  is  still 
the  eflicient  head  of  the  school. 

The  school  is  now  located  in  a  really 
palatial  establishment  which  was  origi- 
nally a  private  sanitarium.  Its  equipment 
is  very  complete  and  modem  and  I  was 
delighted  to  find  an  abundance  of  all 
teaching  material  in  every  class-room. 

A  normal  training  class  is  maintained, 
and  there  are  classes  for  stammerers, 
stutterers,  and  other  speech  defects,  as 
well  as  for  a  few  backward  children. 
These  latter  classes  are  held  in  the  after- 
noon and  are  not  included  with  the  deaf. 
All  these  pupils,  25  in  number,  are  "ex- 
ternas."  that  is,  they  live  at  home. 

At  present  there  are  170  deaf  girls  in 
the  school,  most  of  whom  board  in  the 
institution. 

The  faculty  consists  of  the  directress, 
the  vice-directress,  fourteen  teachers,  six 
teachers  of  industries,  a  drawing  teacher, 
and  a  physical  instructor. 

The  pupils  are  admitted  at  six  years  of 
age.  but  most  of  the  entering  children 
that  I  saw  were  seven  or  more.  There  is 
an  "introductory"  year  and  eight  years 
of  grade  work,  so  a  pupil  can  remain  in 
the  school  for  nine  years. 

There  were  but  five  pupils  each  in  the 
last  four  grades,  so  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  were  combined  in  one  class  under 
one  teacher  and  the  same  was  done  with 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  making 
two  classes  of  ten  pupils  each.  Each 
teacher  keeps  the  same  class  during  an 
entire  school  year. 

The  school  is  purely  oral.  Not  only  is 
ail  the  instruction  in  the  class-rooms  oral, 
but  in  the  shops,' dining-room,  dormitory, 
and  playground  those  in  charge  always 
speak  to  the  pupils  and  are  answered  in 
speech. 

I  saw  much  more  systematic  instruction 
given  in  this  school  in  teaching  the  pupils 
who  have  some  hearing  to  understand 
spoken  language  by  ear  than  I  have  ever 
seen  in  any  school  in  the  world  except  my 
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"fabeweu,  vsabel  and  john  dutton  wricht." 

■own.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
this  by  the  teachers  in  the  regular  hours 
■of  grade  work,  but  in  addition  to  this 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  pupils  receive 
special  instruction  (individually)  during 
an  afternoon  period  of  two  hours  by  a 
very  energetic  and  efficient  teacher  who 
specializes  in  this.  It  would  be  better  if 
this  instruction  was  begun  with  the  very 
youngest  as  soon  as  they  enter  school, 
and  it  could  usefully  be  extended  to  even 
more  of  the  pupils  than  now  receive  it, 
but  you  can  easily  imagine  how  pleased  I 
was  to  find  here  in  Buenos  Aires  this 
work  being  done  which  I  am  so  anxious 
to  see  done  in  our  own  schools  in  the 
United  States. 

It  was  a  delight  to  me  to  see  the  pro- 
gressive and  enthusiastic  spirit  that  per- 
vades the  entire  school.  Directress, 
teachers,  all  employees,  and  the  pupils 
seem  imbued  with  the  desire  to  do  all 
that  is  possible.  There  is  a  friendly,  co- 
operative attitude  and  everything  pro- 
ceeds with  order  and  precision. 

The  girls  receive  excellent  and  diversi- 
■  lied  instruction  in  various  things  that  will 
be  of  use  to  them  in  after-life.  The  in- 
dustrial activities  taught  are  as  follows : 
Shoe-upper  finishing  (the  shapes  are 
sent  to  them  by  the  shoe  manufacturer 
and  sewed  together  by  the  girls  under  a 
trained     e-vperi),     glove- finishing      (the 
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parts  are  supplied  by  the  manufacturers!, 
shirtmaking  (the  manufacturer  supplies 
the  parts),  dressmaking  (the  girls  make 
all  the  uniforms  worn  in  the  school,  as 
well  as  home  dresses  for  themselves  J. 
artificial  flower-making  (1  saw  the-girls 
doing  really  professional  work),  ironing 
(all  the  ironing  of  the  institution  is  done 
by  the  girls),  sewing,  plain  and  fancy, 
embroidery  and  drawn  work,  lace-making, 
macrame,  hemstitching,  crocheting  and 
knitting,  raflia.  In  all  these  things  the 
girls  are  allowed  to  do  work  for  them- 
selves. 

The  school  year  is  from  March  ist  to 
November  20th.  The  pupils  rise  at  d. 
breakfast  at  7:30,  school  from  8  to  \2 
and  2  to  6,  dinner  at  12.  rolls  and  milk 
at  3:30.  and  supper  at  6. 

The  school  is  free,  but  when  parents 
are  able  to  pay  a  little  they  are  asked  to 
do  so.  The  most  that  any  one  pays,  I  was 
told,  is  40  pesos  a  year  (at  present  rates 
of  exchange  about  $14  in  our  money). 

At  frequent  intervals  about  the  walls 
of  the  halls  are  hung  large  mottoes,  two 
samples  of  which  I  will  quote:  "Oral 
instruction  is  the  only  means  of  restoring 
the  deaf-mute  to  his  family  and  to  so- 
ciety" ;  "The  redemption  of  the  deaf- 
mute  predicted  by  the  gospel  has  taken 
place ;  the  deaf  hear  and  the  dumb  speak." 

The  use  of   the  term   "deaf-mute"  is 
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universal  down  here.  I  enter  a  friendly 
protest  in  the  case  of  these  oral  schools 
as  I  do  at  home. 

The  girls  in  the  older  classes  were  full 
of  questions  about  the  deaf  children  of 
"Norte  America,"  as  the  United  States 
is  called  down  here.  They  sent  many 
friendly  greetings  and  looked  with  great 
interest  at  the  pictures  and  letters  I 
showed  them.  Two  of  the  girls  wished 
to  correspond  with  two  of  the  girls  in 
my  school  and  I  gave  them  two  names. 

When  it  came  time  for  me  to  go  this 
afternoon  and  I  went  out  into  the  hall 
from  the  directress'  office  I  was  over- 
whelmed to  find  sixteen  little  girls  gaily 
dressed  in  pink  and  blue  tulle  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe  and  holding 
wreaths  in  which  were  inscribed  in  large 
gold  letters  the  words  "Farewell  Ysabel 
and  John  Button  Wright."  Behind  them 
was  a  beautiful  blue  and  white  silk  Argen- 
tina flag,  and  in  the  center  of  the  group 
was  a  little  girl  holding  a  paper  flag  of 
the  United  States  that  they  had  made.  It 
was  a  very  pretty  and  delicate  token  of 
friendship  and  you  may  be  sure  pleased 


me  as  well  as  surprised  me.  I  asked 
them  all  to  come  out  into  the  garden  and 
tried  to  take  a  picture  with  my  kodak.  I 
am  sorry  it  is  not  better.  It  was  late  and 
a  few  drops  of  rain  were  already  falling. 

Sra.  Madrazo  presented  me  with  some 
interesting  books  and  pictures,  which  I 
shall  take  pleasure  in  depositing  in  the 
library  of  the  Volta  Bureau  for  preserva- 
tion when  I  get  back  to  New  York. 

Next  Monday  we  go  over  to  Monte- 
video, in  Uruguay,  and  I  have  a  cordial 
invitation  to  visit  the  two  schools  there, 
one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls. 
After  I  have  had  that  pleasure  I  will 
write  you  again. 

We  expect  to  leave  Montevideo  on  the 
15th  by  the  big  Brabantia  for  Santos, 
then  go  by  rail  to  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  sail  from  Rio  by  the  Ves- 
trison  the  2Sth,  for  New  York,  via  Barba- 
dos. Our  trip  has  been  a  most  delightful 
and  interesting  one. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Very  cordially  yours, 

John  D.  Wright. 
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Con 
By  B.  M.  R. 


MARIAN  J.  Anderson's  article  in  the 
May  Volta  Review  has  presented 
a  subject  to  which  I  have  given  much 
thought,  and  have  arrived  at  a  decision, 
in  so  far  as  it  touches  my  own  case.  But 
I  have  often  wished  to  know  if  other 
deafened  persons  besides  myself  ques- 
tion the  advisability  of  church  attendance 
for  those  who,  at  best,  can  get  only  a  part 
of  the  service  and,  in  most  cases,  a  very 
small  part. 

Now,  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  value 
of  church  worship,  and  I  agree  with  Miss 
Anderson  in  believing  that  "most  deaf 
people  are  religious."  It  is  a  fundamental 
instinct  to  seek  spiritual  consolation  when 
disaster  of  whatever  nature  assails 
mortal  being.  For,  when  human  aid 
fails,  the  soul  turns  to  God.  But  the 
hungry  soul,  who  has  deafened  ears,  may 
experience — perhaps  to  a  greater  degree 


than  the  hearing — the  truth  of  Tenny- 
son's beautiful  lines : 

"Speak  to  Him,  thou,  for  He  hears,  and  spirit 
with  spirit  can  meet; 
Closer    is    He    than    breathing,    nearer    than 
hands  or  feet." 

By  contrast,  the  church  service  that  is 
so  sketchily  heard  by  dull  ears  may — 
indeed,  often  does — ^induce  a  feeling  of 
irritation  and  disappointment  instead  of 
satisfying  worship. 

There  are  few  modem  churches — none 
in  our  cities — ^that  do  not  have  stained- 
glass  windows.  Many  interiors  are  so 
dimly  lighted  that  during  a  daytime  ser- 
vice artificial  lights  have  to  be  used.  I 
have  found  it  practically  impossible  to 
choose  a  seat  where  the  speaker's  face 
was  not  more  or  less  shadowed.  Only 
recently  I  went  to  hear  (?)  a  noted 
evangelist  in  a  large  church  that  was  well 
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lighted  for  ordinary  use,  but  badly  for 
a  lip-reader.  I  wanted  to  try,  however, 
and  seated  myself  in  the  best  possible 
location.  The  minister  spoke  quietly  and 
deliberately  and  had  an  easy  mouth  to 
read.  I  am  considered  a  good  lip-reader, 
but  the  light  from  the  high  electroliers 
cast  a  shadow  on  his  face  and  I  didn't  get 
a  dozen  words.  The  speaker  could  have 
done  nothing  to  help  my  understanding. 
As  J  could  not  hear  the  music  nor  read 
the  hymns — I  was  alone,  and,  of  course, 
couldn't  hear  the  numbers  announced — 
the  service  was  utterly  meaningless  to 
me. 

I  find,  too,  that  the  unwavering  gaze 
and  close  attention  necessary  that  the 
sermon  may  be  followed  is  no  light 
strain  on  one's  nerves.  That,  coupled 
with  the  incessant  head  noises,  which 
always  increase  when  I  fail  to  under- 
stand, invariably  results  in  a  nervous 
headache.  I  leave  the  church  tired,  dis- 
couraged, and  with  the  conviction  that 
my  effort  to  gain  spiritual  food  was  un- 
availing. Therefore,  for  me,  there  is 
more  satisfaction  in  worshiping  God 
through  Nature  and  the  inspired  word 
of  great  thinkers. 

But,  for  the  deafened  who  attend  a 
church  that  uses  a  ritualistic  service,  I 
think  there  should  be  a  degree  of  satis- 
faction in  participating. 

Pro 
By  E.  C.  W. 

Dear  Mother: 

I  know  you  will  be  happy  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  went  to  church  yesterday  and 
enjoyed  the  service ! 

This  may  seem  incredible  to  you  after 
my  resentful  letter  of  a  few  months  ago, 
that  caused  you  so  much  pain,  but  it 
really  is  true. 

Your  sweet  letter  last  week,  pleading 
with  me  not  to  let  my  growing  deafness 
deprive  me  of  the  joy  of  church  worship, 
gave  me  the  courage  to  attempt  again  the 
ordeal  of  going  to  church. 

I  had  argued  with  myself  that  I  could 
read  my  Bible  at  home  and  worship  there, 
or  take  a  walk  through  the  woods  and 
commune  with  Nature.  Then,  too,  I 
knew  of  the  discouraging  experience  of 
attempting,  without  success,  to  gain  any- 
thing helpful   from  the  church   service. 


Invariably,  whenever  I  have  tried  to  at- 
tend church  in  the  last  few  months,  I 
have  left  depressed  and  bitter  because  of 
the  difficulties  I  encountered.  I  had 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  read  the 
preacher's  lips  because  the  light  was 
poor;  I  couldn't  hear  the  prayers  or  the 
beautiful  low  notes  of  music. 

Knowing  all  this,  I  wasn't  very  happy 
when  I  started  out  yesterday  morning, 
but  I  wanted  to  try  again  for  your  sake. 

When  I  entered  the  church,  I  asked 
the  usher  to  give  me  a  seat  near  the  front, 
and  he  did.  He  handed  me  a  church 
leaflet,  and  I  had  time  before  the  service 
began  to  read  the  text  (it  is  such  a  help 
to  know  what  the  text  will  be),  hymns, 
psalm,  etc.  Even  then,  mother,  I  felt  a 
great  peace  stealing  over  me.  Just  the 
sight  of  all  of  those  heads  bowed  together 
in  worship  made  me  feel  reverent.  I 
wanted  to  hear  the  prayer,  but  I  couldn't, 
so  I  did  what  you  used  to  tell  me  not  to 
do  when  I  was  a  little  girl — I  looked  at 
the  preacher,  not  through  my  fingers, 
but  straight  at  him,  with  my  head  up,  and 
I  understood  enough  of  the  beautiful, 
earnest  prayer  to  feel  it.  When  I  saw 
the  minister  say,  "Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,"  it  was  com- 
forting to  be  sure  that  that  promise  is 
true.  I  realized  that  though  we  can  wor- 
ship God  anywhere,  yet  we  should  also 
go  where  his  people  are  gathered  to- 
gether and  praise  Him  there. 

I  haven't  time  to  tell  you  about  the 
sermon.  Of  course,  I  didn't  understand 
all  of  it,  but  I  did  understand  enough  to 
give  me  renewed  courage  for  my  fight. 
In  some  indescribable  way,  I  forgot  all 
about  reading  lips,  and  relaxed  happily 
in  the  spiritual  communion.  I  came  away 
uplifted  and  blessed. 

Thank  you,  mother,  for  your  letter.  I 
wish  you  were  here  to  go  to  church  with 
me  next  Sunday, 

Your  loving  daughter. 

Elizabeth. 


"Many  persons,  having  perfect  eyes,  are 
blind  in  their  perceptions.  Many  persons, 
having  perfect  ears,  are  emotionally  deaf.  Yet 
these  are  the  very  ones  who  dare  to  set  limits 
to  the  vision  of  those  who,  lacking  a  sense  or 
two,  have  will,  soul,  passion,  imagination.*' — 
Helen  Keller. 


IDEAS  FOR  THE  PRACTISE  CLASS 


By  EMMA  M.  BOLUNG 


FACTS  ABOUT  RATION  AND  NATION 

HAVE  items  written  on  separate  slips 
of  paper.  Distribute  slips  to  play- 
ers—one to  each  (numbered).  Holders 
of  slips  may  be  called  in  regular  order 
to  the  front,  or  picked  out  here  and 
there.  Holder  of  slip  reads  question 
only,  with  some  voice,  speaking  distinctly, 
but  without  exaggeration.  If  answers 
drag,  let  holder  place  answer  on  board, 
where  all  may  read  it. 

1.  What  ration  do  housekeepers  hope 
for  on  Monday? 

Ans.  Evapo-ration. 

2.  What  nation  helps  us  to  pick  and 
choose  ? 

Ans.  Discrimi-nation. 

3.  What  ration  always  gives  us  a  set- 
back? 

Ans.  Resto-ration. 

4.  What  nation  believes  in  a  thorough 
search  ? 

Ans.  Exami-nation. 

5.  What   ration   do   labor   unions   de- 
mand? 

Ans.  Remune-ration. 

6.  What  nation  is  always  on  the  de- 
fensive ? 

Ans.  Indig-nation. 

7.  What  ration  never  gets  together? 
Ans.  Sepa-ration. 

8.  What  nation  is  calm  in  defeat? 
Ans.  Resig-nation. 

9.  What  ration  takes  life  easy? 
Ans.  Mode-ration. 

10.  What  nation  leads  to  power? 
Ans.  Nomi-nation. 

11.  What  ration   is  apt  to  make  one 
blush  ? 

Ans.  Admi-ration. 

12.  What  nation  is  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion? 

Ans.  Rui-nation. 

13.  What  ration  makes  one  hurry  up? 
Ans.  Accele-ration. 

14.  What    nation    acts    on    the    dead 
quiet  ? 

Ans.  Stag-nation. 

15.  What    ration    is    forever    on    the 
mend? 


Ans.  Repa-ration. 

16.  What  nation  will  surely  "Turn  on 
the  Light?" 

Ans.  Illumi-nation. 

17.  What  ration  sets  forth  the  facts? 
Ans.  Decla-ration. 

18.  What  nation  is  always  in  a  tie-up? 
Ans.  Combi-nation. 

19.  What  ration  would  be  suitable  for 
public  officials? 

Ans.  Administ-ration. 

20.  What  ration  is  on  the  downward 
road? 

Ans.  Regist-ration. 

21.  What  ration  gives  us  a  breathing 
spell? 

Ans.  Respi-ration. 

22.  What  nation  is  always  charming? 
Ans.  Fasci-nation. 

23.  What  ration  makes  us  supremely 
happy  ? 

Ans.  Exhila-ration. 

24.  What  nation  never  says  die? 
Ans.  Determi-nation. 

25.  What  ration  is  sure  to  get  through? 
Ans.  Penet-ration. 

26.  What    nation    should    forever    be 
avoided  ? 

Ans.  Contami-nation. 

2y,  What  ration   feeds  ambition? 
Ans.  Aspi-ration. 

28.  What  ration  is  a  bluffer? 
Ans.  Exagge-ration. 

29.  What  ration  brings  the  best  results  ? 
Ans.  Co-ope- ration. 

30.  What  nation  demands  satisfaction? 
Aps.  Expla-nation. 

31.  What  ration  plans  ahead? 
Ans.  Prepa-ration. 

32.  What  nation  stands  against  us? 
Ans.  Condem-nation. 

33.  What  ration  gives  strength  to  our 
cause  ? 

Ans.  Corrobo-ration. 

34.  What  nation  is  never  in  our  way? 
Ans.  Elimi-nation. 

SOME    MENTAL  ARITHMETIC 

I.  Show  that  Yi  of  9  is  4. 
Write  on  the  blackboard  IX.     Erase 
the  lower  half,  and  the  result  will  be  IV. 
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2.  Write  25,  using  six  figures. 


24 
^51 


3.  If  from  6  we  take  9,  from  9  we 
take  ID,  and  from  40  we  take  50,  the  re- 
sult is  half  a  dozen.    Prove  it. 


Write  on  the  blackboard  SIX.  From 
this  take  IX  and  the  result  will  be  S. 
From  IX  (9)  take  X  (10).  The  result 
will  be  I.  From  XL  (40)  take  L  (50). 
We  have  X  left.  Thus  the  net  result  is 
SIX,  or  half  a  dozen. 


PITTSBURGH  HAS  A  CIRCUS 

By  ELIZABETH  BRAND 


IT  WAS  a  circus !  From  the  moment  the 
Hawker  appeared  in  all  the  glory  of 
his  Tiffany  diamonds  to  the  time  the 
Clown  disappeared  to  wipe  off  the  paint, 
so  he  could  really  enjoy  his  pop-corn  ball ; 
from  the  first  view  of  the  fat  lady  to  the 
last  drop  of  red  lemonade ! 

The  Pittsburgh  League  did  not  at- 
tempt anything  elaborate,  no!  We  just 
announced  a  Circus  and  Side  Show  that 
would  eclipse  anything  that  Flotam  ever 
did — "Colossal  in  Conception,  Marvelous 
in  Merit,  Stupendous  in  Scope,  with 
Freaks  from  the  Torrid  Tropics  and  the 
Frozen  Fastness  of  the  Poles."  We 
rather  promised  that  it  would  be  better 
than  Bayrum  and  Baled  Hay,  and  also 
eclipse  Dingaling  Bros.     It  was.     It  did. 

We  had  a  big  crowd,  and  a  regular 
circus  crowd,  in  for  fun.  One  of  our 
country  friends  came  in  from  Ohio,  all 
dressed  up  for  the  show.  She  had  on  her 
great-grandmother's  very  best  black  silk 
gown  and  her  great-great-aunt's  little 
shoulder  shawl  and  lovely  gray  spit- 
curls,  her  grandfather's  cane  and  specs, 
and  we  didn't  ask  her  whose  bonnet  she 
wore,  but  it  was  a  peach.  Her  tiny 
black  parasol  was  the  most  fetching  part 
of  her  costume,  and  we  pounced  upon  it  at 
once,  for  our  daring  and  intrepid  Tight- 
Rope  Walker  needed  it  for  a  balancer. 
There  were  little  things  like  that  we  had 
forgotten;  for  instance,  the  Snake- 
Charmer  had  no  snake.  But  that  was 
easily  remedied — we  borrowed  a  real 
sable  boa  constrict-her  from  a  guest. 
The  Barker  announced  that  the  Snake- 
Charmer  (who  was  really  quite  lovely  in 
red  satin  garb)  had  been  reared  on  the 
bottle  and  could  see  snakes  any  time,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  but  what  she  could 
charm  'em. 

The  Tight-Rope  Walker  was  a  picture, 


she  was  that  pretty.  Her  dress  was 
honest-to-goodness  tulle  over  orchid  satin, 
cut  properly  low  and  high.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  she  did  her  daring 
feat  of  walking  the  length  of  a  table 
board  placed  flat  on  the  floor,  but  with 
the  assistance  of  the  showman  and  the 
aforesaid  small  parasol,  it  was  accom- 
plished very  gracefully.  It  was  a  dis- 
appointment that  her  remarkable  feature 
of  bare-back  riding  had  to  be  postponed 
till  the  next  annual  circus.  The  horse 
balked.  However,  that  was  not  the  only 
disappointment.  We  had  fully  expected 
to  have  Mutt  and  Jeff  among  the  side- 
show freaks,  but  Bud  Harris  wired  us 
that  he  would  sue  us  for  $50,000  if  we 
put  on  his  specialty.  The  Siamese  twins 
also  failed  us,  partly  (as  a  cablegram 
from  the  Sultan  of  Siam  informed  us) 
because  Bolshevik  uprisings  made  travel- 
ing dangerous,  and  partly  because  the\' 
have  been  dead  for  some  time. 

But  we  had  the  Fat  Woman,  and  she  was 
so  fine  and  fat;  and  the  Tall  Man,  who 
was  a  sky-scraper;  and  the  Wild  Man 
from  Borneo,  and  it  was  the  latter  who 
took  the  prize  among  the  freaks.  Every- 
one said  he  was  the  best  of  all,  every  one 
including  himself,  but  not  including  the 
Spanish  Fortune-Teller,  who  thought 
She  was  best.  The  Wild  Man  had  on 
such  quantities  of  war  paint  of  such  livid 
hue ;  his  tusks  and  feathers  were  so  fierce, 
and  he  himself  so  ferocious  that  we 
feared  each  moment  he  might  exhibit  his 
former  cannibalistic  traits.  "He  lives 
on  gore,"  the  Barker  announced,  and  the 
children  jtmiped  and  screamed. 

Did  I  mention  the  Backward  Lady? 
She  was  a  former  nurse  in  France,  now 
Back  from  the  Front.  Never  was  a 
stranger  freak  exhibited,  for  she  walked 
right  away  from  her  face.     She  proved 
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to  be  not  only  backward,  but  spineless; 
but  withal,  of  strong  character,  for  when 
the  soldier  made  love  to  her  face  she 
turned  her  back. 

A  prize  exhibit  was  the  Headless 
Lady — a  former  wife  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth.  Believe  it,  the  Highland 
Building  is  a  veritable  Bluebeard's  den, 
for  the  Headless  Lady  came  straight 
from  the  dressmaker's  establishment  on 
the  twelfth  floor.  We  learned  that  she 
lost  her  head  over  dress  reform  (which 
has  turned  the  head  of  many  a  man). 

Two  of  our  freaks  had  fine  hirsute 
decorations — one  was  a  Demoiselle  who 
charmed  as  Goldilocks  of  old,  with  the 
beauty  of  her  hempen  hair.  Then  there 
was  the  Bearded  Lady,  one  of  the  seven 
famous  Sutherland  sisters.  **The  hair 
grew  on  her  chin  because  she  did  not 
exercise  it  sufficiently." 

There  were  several  gipsies  and  a 
chorus  girl  who  vamped  the  crowd ;  also, 
as  we  mentioned,  a  Fat  Lady.  She  should 
be  given  more  space,  for  she  was  a  Mrs. 
Jack  Sprat,  and  made  fun  for  all,  par- 
ticularly in  her  endeavors  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing.  The  Tall  Man  lay  down 
on  his  job  very  early  in  the  evening ;  he 
just  put  a  sign  on  his  broomstick,  "Back 
in  fifteen  minutes."  wiggled  his  long 
neck,  and  came  down  from  the  skies. 

We've  neglected  the  babies.  There 
were  two  of  them — fine  mechanical  toys. 
They  were  all  dolled  up — Gretchen  and 
Bibi — and  when  the  Showman  wound 
them  up  they  walked,  they  talked. 
"They  can  do  anything  but  eat."  the 
Showman  declared,  and  they  certainly 
looked  pretty  enough  to  eat!  As  the 
final  feature  of  the  show,  one  of  the 
dolls  gave  a  most  artistic  dance,  with  her 
head  on  the  ground  and  her  feet  in  the 
air.  and  got  the  applause  of  the  evening. 

It  wouldn't  have  been  much  fun  with- 
out the  eats,  and  the  pretty  girls  at  the 
pop-corn  stand  saw  to  it  that  every  one 
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pure  water;  ice-cream,  candy,  pop-corn. 

and  peanuts.     They  also  saw  that  each 

grown-up  child  had  a  balloon. 

It  was  fun!     You  had  better  have  a 

show.    But  you  will  have  to  borrow  our 

Showman — borrow  him.  checkered  suit. 

plaid  tie.  tiny  green  stiff  hat,  and  all.  Tell 


him  not  to  forget  to  wear  his  sparklers 
and  that  snappy  scarlet  satin  watch  fob. 
As  for  the  red  and  yellow  striped  shirt — 
oh,  ye  tin  gods  and  little  fishes,  the  shirt  \ 
It  was  this  flashy  gentleman  of  the  three 
rings  who  put  it  over  for  us.  If  you 
want  to  have  a  circus,  have  a  circus,  but 
be  sure  you  have  a  Bamum. 


CAN  YOU  WRITE  A  PLAY? 

To  stimulate  interest  in  the  cause  of 
lip-reading,  Mrs.  John  E.  D.  Trask,  of 
the  San  Francisco  School  of  Lip-Read- 
ing, announces  a  prize  contest. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  contestants 
submitting  the  best,  second  best,  and 
third  best  testimonials  to  the  value  of  lip- 
reading  in  the  form  of  story  or  playlet. 

Much  enthusiasm  will  undoubtedly  be 
aroused  by  the  offer,  especially  as  it  is 
stipulated  that  only  persons  who  are  par- 
tially or  totally  deaf  may  compete. 

The  rules  follow : 

1.  The  story  or  playlet  must  be  a 
strong  testimonial  to  the  value  of  lip- 
reading. 

2.  Its  length  must  be  4,000  words  or 
less. 

3.  It  must  be  typewritten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper. 

4.  It  must  be  received  at  the  Volta 
Bureau  on  or  before  October  15,  1921. 

5.  No  name  must  be  attached,  but  the 
paper  must  be  signed  by  a  nom  de  plume 
or  "key."  The  author's  name  and  ad- 
dress must  accompany  the  MSS.  in  a 
sealed  envelope  bearing  the  nom  de  plume 
or  "key." 

6.  The  hearing  of  all  contestants  must 
be  below  normal. 

7.  No  paper  will  be  returned. 

8.  The  Volta  Review  may  publish 
any  or  all  papers  submitted. 

Prizes. — First  prize,  $25.00;  second 
prize,  $15.00;  third  prize,  $10.06. 

Judges, — Mrs.  Edward  B.  Nitchie  and 
Miss  Rose  Kinzie  have  kindly  consented 
to  assist  Mrs.  Trask  in  judging  the  pa- 
pers. 


A  CORRECTION 

Through  a  mishap  no  acknowledgment  was 
made  to  Dr.  Frank  Crane  for  permission  to 
use  an  extract  from  his  writings  on  the  article 
by  Miss  Edith  B.  Kane  on  page  308  of  Tne 
Volta  Review. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  REBECCA  E. 
SPARROW 

On  April  4  Miss  Rebecca  E.  Sparrow, 
for  twenty  years  a  teacher  of  speech  and 
lip-reading  to  our  advanced  classes, 
passed  away  at  her  home  in  Waltham, 
Mass. 

In  the  fall  of  1920  Miss  Sparrow,  be- 
cause of  ill  health,  resigned  her  position 
here  and  retired  to  her  home,  where  she 
remained  until  the  time  of  her  death. 
Although  she  knew  during  all  these 
months  that  her  recovery  was  impossible, 
she  showed  the  most  steadfast  courage 
and  the  same  cheerful  fortitude  that  it 
was  her  custom  to  manifest  at  every 
crisis.  Her  lifelong  habit  of  subordina- 
ting self  made  it  possible  for  her  to  en- 
dure the  strain  of  her  long  illness  with  a 
spirit  few  could  have  shown. 

In  the  passing  of  Miss  Sparrow  the 
teaching  profession,  as  well  as  the  Roch- 
ester School,  has  lost  not  alone  a  distin- 
guished teacher,  but  a  woman  of  rare 
worth,  whose  place  among  us  can  never 
be  filled. 

Miss  Sparrow  received  at  Clarke 
School,  Northampton,  Mass.,  the  train- 
ing for  what  proved  to  be  her  life  work, 
and  she  early  demonstrated  her  ability  as 
a  teacher  of  the  deaf.  After  two  years' 
connection  with  that  school,  from  1882- 
1884,  she  went  to  the  Rhode  Island  Oral 
School,  remaining  there  three  years. 
From  1897  to  1900  she  taught  in  the 
Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
coming  to  the  Rochester  School  in  the 
fall  of  1900. 

Her  work  here  was  characterized  bv 
an  enthusiasm  and  concentration  that  was 
an  inspiration  to  all  who  were  associated 
with  her.  Miss  Sparrow  was  an  inde- 
fatigable worker  and  absolutely  unselfish 
of  her  time  and  energy.  Her  ability  to 
persevere  in  spite  of  the  greatest  discour- 
agements often  accomplished  results  in 
the  speech  of  her  pupils  little  short  of 
miraculous.  Many  a  deaf  child  owes  his 
ability  to  speak  intelligibly  to  her  unceas- 
ing effort  to  accomplish  for  him  all  of 
which  she  knew  he  was  capable.  He 
might  wish  to  give  up,  but  she,  never. 
The  best  had  to  be  attained  before  she 
was  satisfied. 

Her    thorough    understanding   of    her 


work  and  her  knowledge  of  and  interest 
in  the  deaf  made  her  counsel  of  the 
greatest  value  to  her  co-workers,  who 
will  constantly  miss  her  leadership. 

Miss  Sparrow's  work  was  always  her 
first  consideration,  and  it  was  because  of 
her  untiring  devotion  to  it  that  she  won 
for  herself  the  prominent  place  she  held 
in  the  profession. 

The  deaf  boys  and  girls  who  came 
under  her  influence  bear  the  impress  of 
her  remarkable  character  and  skilled 
teaching,  and  they  have  lost  a  friend 
whose  life  was  consecrated  to  furthering 
their  highest  interests.  When  Miss  Spar- 
row left  us,  early  in  December,  her  part- 
ing words,  as  the  train  pulled  out,  were, 
**Give  my  love  to  my  dear  boys  and 
girls.*' — Rochester  Advocate. 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  STUDY 
OF  SPEECH-READING 

Ever  since  I  have  known  anything 
about  lip-reading,  which  is  for  the  past 
five  or  six  years,  I  have  felt  and  often 
said  that  my  personal  knowledge  of  the 

entire  change  in  manner  of , 

principal  of  the  school  of  lip-reading  in 
a  western  city,  "before  and  after"  an 
education  in  lip-reading,  was  the  strong- 
est testimonial  that  one  need  ask  as  to  its 
merits.  Now  she  has  given  me  permis- 
sion to  write  my  impressions  for  the 
benefit  and  encouragement  of  those  read- 
ers of  The  Volta  Review  who  are  trv- 
ing  to  overcome  the  disturbance  of  deaf- 
ness. 

I  first  met  her  in  the  autumn  of  1914. 
when  we  happened  to  be  living  at  the 
same  pleasant  family  hotel.  I  wanted 
to  know  her,  for  aside  from  the  wish  on 
her  own  account.  I  had  numbered  among 
my  friends  many  of  her  relatives  in  the 
Middle  Western  town  which  had  been  my 
home  in  the  earlier  years  of  my  life.  But 
although  she  was  courteous  and  cordial, 
her  manner  was  reserved  and  retiring, 
and  owing  to  her  deafness  it  was  so  diffi- 
cult to  carry  on  a  conversation  with  her 
that  little  progress  was  made,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  she  went  East  to  study  in  the 
lip-reading  schools  of  Boston  and  New 
York.  I  left  the  hotel  for  my  own  home 
and,  perhaps,  almost  forgot  our  brief 
acquaintance   until    rather   more  than   a 
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year  later,  when  I  read  in  the  morning 
I>aper  that  she  had  returned  and  was  to 
establish  in  a  school  of  speech- 
reading.  Meeting  her  on  the  street  a  few 
days  later,  it  was  a  delight  to  find  that 
conversation  was  just  as  easily  carried  on 
as  with  one  with  normal  hearing. 

It  was  then  that  I  promised  to  attend 
the  school,  as  my  hearing  was  slightly 
impaired  and  I  felt  sure  that  I  must  look 
forward  to  an  unpleasant  and  increasing 
deafness,  but  it  was  another  year  before 
I  found  time  for  fulfilling  my  promise. 
It  had  not  been  tesy  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic of  the  merits  of  the  new  science— or 
art.  There  were  many  difficulties  to  over- 
come and  although  was  al- 
ways cheerful,  courageous,  and  hopeful, 
it  was  evident  that  she  took  life  seriously 
in  those  days.  After  about  four  months' 
study  I  found  myself  unable  to  spare 
enough  time  to  continue  with  any  satis- 
faction and  so  stopped  for  the  time  be- 
ing, promising  to  begin  again  as  soon  as 
possible.  But  one  thing  .and  another 
interfered — war  work,  the  first  terrible 
epidemic  of  "flu"  of  that  winter — ^and 
finally  the  "changes  and  chances  of  our 
mortal  life"  interrupted  my  housekeeping 
and  sent  me  for  a  blissful  year  in  the 
Southland — ^all  roses  and  sunshine  and 
mocking  birds — with  neither  time  nor 
inclination  for  study.  And  on  returning 
home  it  was  several  months  before  I 
could  settle  down  quietly,  although  by 
this  time  my  rapidly  increasing  deafness 
warned  me  that  no  time  must  be  wasted 
if  I  wanted  to  receive  real  benefit  from 
the  training.  Finally,  soon  after  the 
school  had  had  its  fifth  birthday,  I  re- 
entered it,  but was  spending  a 

happy  winter  far  away,  her  first  holiday 
in  the  five  years. 

Presently  she  returned.  But  who  was 
this  radiant  woman,  bubbling  over  with 
fun  and  happiness,  with  apparently  not  a 
care  in  the  world?  It  was  hard  to  realize 
the  transformation.  She  herself  would 
explain  that  finding  that  her  own  natural 
temperament  —  painstaking,  exact,  and 
literal — ^was  not  well-suited  to  lip-read- 
ing, she  had  quite  made  herself  over  to 
one  better  fitted  for  using  and  teaching  it. 
To  the  casual  observer  it  would  seem 
that  a  closer  contact  with  the  joy  of  living 
had  had  its  wondrous  eflfect  on  her.  And 
doubtless  the   fact  that   her   school  and 


what  it  stood  for  was  recognized  and  en- 
dorsed by  all  the  authorities  in  medicine 
and  teaching  may  have  assisted  in  the 
change. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  like  reincarna- 
tion, and  is  and  has  been  a  wonderful 
inspiration  and  encouragement  to  the 
members  of  the  school. 


THE  RE-EDUCATION  OF 
APHASICS 

May  26,  1 92 1. 
Mr.  P.  N.  V.  Rau, 
Headmaster,  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  Mysore,  India, 

My  Dkar  Mr.  Rau:  A  copy  of  your 
recent  letter  to  The;  Volta  Rkview  in 
regard  to  the  gentleman  who  is  suffering 
from  aphasia  has  been  sent  to  me  by  the 
editor.  I  am*  a  teacher  who  worked  with 
the  section  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Medical 
Department  which  handled  cases  of 
aphasia,  casualties  of  the  World  War, 
and  Miss  Timberlake  thought  that  I 
might  be  able  to  give  you  some  practical 
suggestions.  Your  letter  does  not  state 
whether  or  not  the  gentleman  whom  you 
wish  to  rehabilitate  speaks  English  or 
some  other  language.  I  shall  try  to  tell 
you  in  a  general  way  how  we  proceeded 
with  our  cases.  The  first  thing  for  you 
to  do  is  to  try  to  give  your  patient  the 
sounds  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
represent.  The  easiest  sounds  should  be 
given  first.  You  should  have  the  gentle- 
man imitate  you,  depending  on  his  hear- 
ing, and  if  necessary  work  with  a  mirror. 
After  he  can  give  the  sounds  of  several 
vowels  and  consonants  you  can  combine 
sounds  into  syllables  and  then  into  easy 
words.  When  you  begin  to  work  with 
words  take  the  parts  of  the  body,  the 
names  of  things  to  eat,  the  names  of 
things  about  the  house,  etc.,  such  words 
as  a  little  child  speaks  first.  You  teach 
the  names  of  these  objects  much  as  you 
would  teach  a  deaf  child  by  speech.  Speak 
the  words  very  slowly,  having  your 
patient  repeat  them  afterward,  being 
careful  always  to  be  sure  that  he  asso- 
ciates the  name  with  the  object.  At  first 
your  patient  will  imitate  you  imperfectly, 
but  as  he  gains  tongue  control  he  will 
speak  more  clearly  and  distinctly.  It 
will  be  very  beneficial  to  him  if  you  give 
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him  tongue  gymnastics,  using  a  mirror 
for  a  short  time  every  day,  protruding 
the  tongue,  lowering  it  and  raising  it  in 
the  back  and  in  the  front,  pointing  it  and 
widening  it. 

When  you  begin  to  work  with  books 
with  him,  get  an  easy  reader  such  as  a 
child  uses  when  he  first  goes  to  school 
and  have  him  read  the  words  and  sen- 
tences aloud.  At  first  he  will  probably 
speak  one  word  at  a  time,  but  by  degrees 
he  will  gain  fluency  and  ease,  phrasing 
his  speech  as  we  do  naturally. 

You  can  let  him  copy  words  and  sen- 
tences from  this  reader  and  also  write 
words  and  sentences  from  dictation. 

Counting  and  repeating  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  helpful  exercises  in  the  be- 
ginning. If  he  has  a  mathematical  turn 
of  mind  he  will  enjoy  taking  up  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics  and  that  will  be 
developing  and  helpful. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  work  with 
this  gentleman  at  least  an  hour  each  day. 
You  should  not  work  for  a  longer  period 
than  an  hour  at  a  time.  You  should  stop 
often  during  that  hour  for  short  rest 
periods.  The  teachers  in  the  army  schools 
gave  two  or  more  hours  a  day  to  each 
case,  with  long  rest  periods  between  the 
periods  of  work.  Some  of  these  cases 
were  rehabilitated  entirely,  others  par- 
tially. The  time  given  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  these  cases  was  from  six  months 
to  two  years.  Re-educating  a  case  such 
as  you  describe  is  long,  slow  work.  For 
months  you  may  seem  to  make  little  or  no 
progress  and  then  unexpectedly  you  will 
begin  to  get  a  satisfactory  response.  The 
result  is  worth  all  of  the  effort  put  forth. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  who  were  aphasics 
were  paralyzed  on  their  right  sides ;  and 
partly  because  it  was  necessary  to  do  so, 
and  partly  because  we  hoped  to  develop 
new  speech  centers  on  the  right  side  of 
the  head,  the  patients  at  first  wrote  with 
their  left  hands,  afterward  changing  to 
the  use  of  the  right  hands.  We  were 
unable  to  determine  whether  the  use  of 
the  left  hands  really  developed  new 
speech  centers  or  not.  I  offer  this,  how- 
ever, as  a  suggestion. 

If  you  are  using  English  in  re-educat- 
ing this  gentleman  of  whom  you  write 
and  wish  more  definite  information  as  to 
the  order  of  giving  sounds,  words,  sen- 


tences, etc.,  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  you 
with  details. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  success  with 
this  patient,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


LIP-READING  IN   SAN  FRANCISCO 

A  trip  to  San  Francisco  for  a  few  days'  change 
gave  me  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  private 
schools  there — the  California  School,  under 
the  direction  of  the  co-principals,  Mrs.  Poin- 
dexter  and  Miss  Kenfield,  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco School,  presided  over  by  Mrs,  Trask.  In 
the  California  School  are  a  number  of  young 
"service"  men,  who  are  making  sure  progress 
in  the  subtile  art.  The  Friday  morning  class, 
mostly  of  ladies,  was  splendid.  Miss  Kenfield 
gave  the  class  sentences  on  homophenous 
words  in  a  manner  that  would  have  delighted 
Miss  Clark's  heart.  Mrs.  Poindexter  gave 
some  Shakespeare  questions  in  rhyme,  and  the 
pupils  answered  well,  thus  showing  their  power 
of  lip-reading  and  their  knowledge  of  Shakes- 
peare. I  had  the  special  privilege  of  teaching 
one  of  their  normal  pupils  who  had  had  train- 
ing in  lip-reading  from  Miss  Whitaker  and 
later  on  from  Miss  Torrey.  She  is  splendidly 
prepared  to  take  normal  work  and  will  be  a 
credit  to  the  California  School,  as  well  as  to 
lip-reading. 

The  San  Francisco^  League  had  an  enthu- 
siastic meeting  on  Friday  night.  Mrs.  Trask 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  The  Birds  of 
the  Bronx,  followed  by  questions  on  the  Presi- 
dents, and  "what  do  you  know  about  things?" 
Mrs.  Trask  also  gave  an  illuminating  talk  on 
Roosevelt's  childhood  (taken  from  February 
and  March  Scribner's)  at  the  Tuesday  morn- 
ing class. 

I  called  on  the  versatile  principal  of  the 
Oral  School,  Miss  Chapin,  and  visited  three 
classes.  The  children  did  remarkably  well, 
and  showed  the  enterprising  work  of  their 
teachers,  all  normal  graduates  of  the  Clarke 
School  in  Northampton.  Many  good  things 
might  be  said  of  this  school,  but  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  two  things  that  especially  delighted 
me:  there  was  no  exaggeration  of  the  tongue 
movements  in  speech,  and  the  pupils  read  the 
lips  quickly,  without  repetition. 

I  went  over  to  Berkeley  to  the  university 
and  saw  one  of  my  own  early  pupils  who  has 
worked  her  way  through  college  and  will  be 
graduated  in  December  this  year.  She  has  made 
good,  and  it  was  a  real  satisfaction  to  talk  with 
her  and  note  her  sensible  outlook  on  life. 

In  closing  I  want  to  offer  a  word  of  warn- 
ing: If  you  weigh  over  140  pounds,  and  want 
to  climb  the  beautiful  San  Francisco  hills,  run 
over  the  campus  at  Berkeley,  cross  the  ferry, 
and  climb  stairs,  be  sure  that  you  do  not 
wear  new  boots!  By  all  means  do  all  these 
things,  however,  because  you  can  wear  com- 
fortable shoe-leather  if  you  are  not  proud — 
and  why  should  the  body  of  mortal  be  oroud? 

Lucy  Ella  Case. 
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AURICULAR  WORK  * 

After  the  usual  routine  work  of  the 
teacrers'  meeting,  the  subject  of  the  day 
was  taken  up ;  this  was  "Auricular  Train- 
ing." Miss  Dunn  and  Miss  Thomason 
demonstrated  with  voice  and  whistle  the 
degree  of  sound  perception  possessed  by 
the  pupils  of  Miss  Dunn's  class.  It  is 
thought  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  in  the  school  could  be  benefited  by 
systematic  aural  training. 

Miss  Dunn's  paper  was  as  follows : 

There  are  very  few  children  who  do 
not  have  some  idea  of  sound.  Dr. 
Wright  thinks  that  fully  one-third  of  the 
children  in  deaf  schools  have  hearing 
enough  to  be  taught  to  understand  lan- 
guage through  the  ear. 

When  we  realize  how  much  easier  it  is 
to  teach  language  through  the  ear  than 
the  eye,  perhaps  we  will  make  a  greater 
effort  to  make  use  of  what  residual  hear- 
ing a  pupil  has.  Our  duty  is  not  only  to 
conserve  what  he  already  has,  but  to  so 
stimulate  it  that  it  will  be  of  more  benefit 
to  him. 

We  have  not  been  doing  our  duty  in 
this  respect.  There  are  said  to  be  i,ooo,- 
ooo  children  in  the  United  States  who 
have  defective  hearing.  Little  attention 
has  been  paid  them.  When  a  child  at- 
tends a  public  school  and  is  not  able  to 
keep  up  with  his  class,  owing  to  defective 
hearing,  he  is  sent  off  to  a  school  for  the 
deaf.  Perhaps  he  has  perfect  speech,  and 
if  he  had  been  given  an  instrument  to  as- 
sist his  hearing  he  might  have  been  kept 
in  school  instead  of  helping  to  crowd  our 
classes  for  the  really  deaf. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  such  a  pupil 
is  placed  in  a  manual  class,  where  he  has 
no  encouragement  to  use  his  speech  and 
no  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  hear- 
ing ability. 

According  to  Dr.  Goldstein,  who  is  an 
enthusiastic  believer  in  aural  work,  this 
idea  of  stimulating  the  auditory  nerve  by 
acoustic  exercises  was  advocated  in  the 
early  centuries.  Trumpets  and  hearing 
tubes  were  also  used  at  an  early  date. 

But  it  is  only  recently  that  we  seem  to 
be  waking  up  to  the  possibility  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  auricular 
training.    One  of  the  many  benefits  to  be 

*  From  The  Deaf  Carolinian. 


gained  by  this  training  is  the  ethical  ef- 
fect upon  the  child.  We  are  familiar  with 
the  tense  look  upon  the  face  of  one  who 
sits  with  his  mouth  open  and  his  head 
turned  with  his  better  ear  toward  us,  in 
an  effort  to  catch  a  familiar  sound.  Even 
a  little  hearing  seems  to  put  new  life  and 
courage  into  a  child.  How  proud  he  is 
when  he  realizes  he  can  hear  sounds  like 
other  children ! 

I  read  of  a  girl  in  a  northern  school 
who  took  very  little  interest  in  any  of  her 
work.  She  had  poor  speech  and  seemed 
to  have  no  heart  for  anything.  When 
the  aural  work  was  begun  with  her,  she 
only  heard  a  noise  which  seemed  dis- 
agreeable to  her.  Then  one  day  she  heard 
a  vowel,  which  she  repeated.  The  next 
day  she  got  another,  and  when  she  real- 
.  ized  that  she  was  hearing,  she  cried  for 
joy.  After  that  she  took  great  delight  in 
speech  and  became  more  interested  in 
everything  else. 

The  Wright  Oral  School  and  Central 
Institute  at  St.  Louis  have  given  more 
time  to  auricular  training  than  any  of  the 
schools  for  the  deaf. 

A  pupil  who  does  not  hear  the  voice  or 
any  instrument  at  any  pitch  is  classed  as 
totally  deaf,  but  in  Dr.  Goldstein's  opin- 
ion even  he  could  be  given  acoustic  train- 
ing. 

Work  without  an  instrument  is  help- 
ful, but  a  good  instrument  is  the  quickest 
and  best  way  to  give  aural  training. 
First  sounds  that  are  unlike  are  given, 
such  as  bells,  whistles,  clapping  of  hands, 
etc.  When  a  pupil  responds  to  a  musical 
vibration,  he  should  be  tested  to  recog- 
nize pitch.  After  his  hearing  has  been 
developed  so  that  he  can  recognize  the 
human  voice,  a  series  of  vowels  are  given 
him,  the  easiest  being  given  first.  When 
single  vowels  are  heard,  then  combina- 
tions of  vowels,  syllables,  words,  simple 
commands,  sentences,  and  stories  are 
taken  up  in  order. 

Change  of  pitch  and  accent  is  used  in 
all  svllable  drills. 

We  must  make  haste  slowly,  for  he 
must  learn  to  associate  the  sound  with 
the  idea.  Only  by  constant  repetition  is 
he  able  to  connect  the  sound  with  the  idea 
and  so  remember  the  word. 

He  may  have  heard  the  same  sound 
before,  but,  as  it  was  not  connected  with 
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an  idea,  it  made  no  impression  on  his 
brain. 

Often  the  hearing  seems  to  be  im- 
proved by  auricular  exercises,  but  the  ear 
has  only  become  accustomed  to  the  sound 
and  pays  attention  to  it. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  giving  each 
pupil  auricular  exercises,  especially  in 
our  large  schools,  is  the  lack  of  time. 
Each  pupil  must  have  individual  atten- 
tion. 

Of  course,  the  ideal  way  would  be  to 
have  a  special  teacher  (or  teachers),  who 
could  devote  all  her  time  to  such  work; 
but  until  such  an  ideal  is  realized,  it  is 
only  just  and  right  that  we  try  to  utilize 
the  hearing  of  every  child  in  our  care.  A 
definite  purpose  and  plan,  used  with  per- 
severance and  patience,  will  accomplish 
much,  and  I  know  of  no  other  work  that 
promises  a  greater  field  for  satisfactory 
results  than  aural  work. 


THE  MOUNT  AIRY  CONVENTION 

The  Convention  of  Teachers  and  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf  which  assembled 
at  Mt.  Airy  consisted  of  men  and  women 
of  the  highest  ideals.  Whatever  differ- 
ences disclosed  themselves  in  the  titles 
of  papers  submitted  and  their  subsequent 
discussion,  no  dissension  marred  the 
equanimity  of  individuals  nor  disturbed 
the  perfect  harmony  of  the  whole  occa- 
sion. Everybody  present  worked  toward 
the  single  point  d'appui,  the  uplift  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf. 

The  Grim  Reaper  garnered  long  ago 
the  last  of  the  old  sign-manual  enthusi- 
asts. Today  teachers  of  the  deaf  unani- 
mously endorse  oralism.  They  rank  it, 
hors  de  concours,  as  the  premier  method 
of  instruction.  Deaf  teachers  of  the  deaf 
know  that  their  own  possibility  of 
achievement  must  ever  be  as  specialists 
in  the  high  grades  and  as  benefactors  to 
the  backward  and  degenerate  child  among 
the  deaf.  They  realize  this  to  be  their 
just,  grateful,  and  eleemosynary  contri- 
bution of  service  to  their  own  kind 
among  the  mass  of  our  common  hu- 
manity. 

The  writer  noted  a  remarkable  change 
and  a  wonderful  growth  in  the  profes- 
sion.   The  broad-minded  teachers  of  1920 


far  outrank  the  well-intentioned  but  dog- 
matic derelicts  of  1876.  Every  paper 
and  discussion  gave  enlightenment  to 
somebody  upon  something.  Combined, 
oral,  aural,  and  progressive  oral  advo- 
cates cheerfully  and  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged incontrovertible  truths  declaimed 
in  support  of  any  genuine  experience. 
Acrimonious  discussion  absented  itself 
entirely  from  every  section.  Motive,  not 
the  man;  the  manner,  not  the  method, 
acted  as  the  determining  factor  to  secure 
general  favor  and  approval. 

Members  adorned  their  coats  and 
waists  with  the  badges,  buttons,  and  in- 
signia of  any  and  all  of  the  associations. 

The  convention  demonstrated  beyond 
any  doubt  that  the  adult  deaf,  as  a  class, 
no  longer  oppose  oralism.  They  have 
advanced  with  the  times  and  desire  to 
see  the  deaf  child  of  the  present  era 
given  opportunities  ahead  of  any  afforded 
themselves  in  bygone  days.  They  realize 
that  false  economy  in  the  body  politic  of 
citizens  is  the  fundamental  stumbling- 
block.  This  great  obstacle  inhibits  the 
proper  subdivision  and  segregation  of 
pupils  in  schools  for  the  deaf.  It  com- 
pels the  congregation  of  the  brainy  and 
the  mentally  backward  in  the  same  edu- 
cational buildings.  The  adult  deaf  de- 
mand today  that  mutism  shall  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  relegated  to  the  realms  of  the 
dead,  and  that  the  deaf  shall  no  longer 
move  speechless  among  their  fellow-men. 
They  refuse  any  longer  to  be  incoherent 
or  placed  on  a  par  with  the  mentally  ab- 
normal.— Frank  O'Donnell,  in  the  "Cali- 
fornia News." 


SUCCESSFUL  ORAL  PUPILS 

Cyrel  Guthman,  a  congenitally  deaf  girl,  of 
Chicago,  graduated  from  the  Delano  School, 
Deaf  Department,  at  the  age  of  15,  entered 
the  McKinley  High  School,  and  completed 
the  four-year  course  in  three  and  a  half  years. 
She  was  the  only  deaf  pupil  in  her  class  and 
was  third  on  the  honor  roll. 

Harry  Luft,  of  Chicago,  graduated  from 
the  Beidler  School,  Deaf  Department,  in  1919, 
finished  a  two-year  business  course  in  the  Mc- 
Kinley High  School,  and  at  the  present  time  is 
planning  to  complete  the  four-year  course. 


Renew    your    subscription    for    The    Volta 
Rfa'iew  before  the  rate  is  raised,  October  ist. 
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A  RAISE  IN  RATES 

Because  of  repeated  increases 
in  the  cost  of  printing  and  paper, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Association  to  Pro- 
mote the  Teaching  of  Speech  to 
the  Deaf  reluctantly  found  it 
necessary,  at  its  meeting  on 
April  23,  to  raise  the  price  of 
membership  in  the  Association 
from  $2.00  to  $3.00  a  year.  In 
other  words,  all  subscribers  for 
The  Volta  Review  will,  from 
October  i,  1921,  pay  $3.00  a 
year  for  the  magazine. 

To  favor  the  present  readers 
of  The  Volta  Review  and 
their  friends,  the  announcement 
is  made  that  between  now  and 
the  end  of  September  new  sub- 
scriptions or  renewals  of  mem- 
bership will  be  accepted  at  the 
present  rate  of  $2.00  a  year  for 
any  number  of  years.  Any  one 
desiring  to  take  advantage  of 
this  offer  should  at  once  send 
the  amount  necessary  to  cover 
the  desired  period,  at  the  rate  of 
$2.00  a  year.  By  doing  so  an 
actual  saving  of  50  per  cent  will 
be  effected.    Act  now. 


THE  WASHINGTON  CLUB 

"Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers" — speech- 
reading  is  a  down-hill  task!  For,  on  the 
evening  of  June  ist,  was  it  not  proven  by  the 
members  of  this  club  that  they  ascended  to 
great  heights — the  heights  of  the  Volta  Bureau 
rooff 

Hardly  had  the  guests  ascended  to  the  roof 
(and  should  there  be  any  one  who  wonders 
why  the  word  **ascended"  is  stressed,  let  that 
person  report  at  the  Bureau  and  he  will  be 
duly  shown),  and  general  conversation  begun 
to  flow,  when  the  electric  lights  began  to  play 
"Peek-a-boo."  And  presently  the  sad  fact  be- 
came known  that  the  fuse  had  expired.  But 
that  really  wasn't  a  sad  fact  at  all,  for  in  the 
eagerness  to  meet  old  friends  and  new,  the 
wonderful  view  from  the  Bureau  roof  had 
been  quite  overlooked,  and  this  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gaze  around.  Such  splendor  as  met 
our  eyes!  To  put  it  down  in  cold  numbers  it 
was  worth  at  least  $5.00  a  minute.  (I  mean 
$5.00  out  of  each  eye.)  While  the  beauties  of 
the  ** White  City"  were  being  admired  from  on 
high,  'wav  down  in  the  cellar  struggles  were  be- 
ing put  forth,  and  finally  the  illumination  was 


replenished  by  our  indomitable  Miss  Timber- 
lake  (what  zw7/  she  do  next?),  and  the  party 
proceeded  with  much  talk  and  laughter.  An 
hour  or  so  later  the  second  fuse  evidently  de- 
cided it  didn't  care  to  carry  light  such  a  dis- 
tance, and.  following  the  example  of  its  pred- 
ecessor, also  expired! 

Let  it  not  be  thought  for  one  single  moment 
that  this  dampened  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
present.  Did  they  sit  down  and  bemoan  their 
fate?  Not  at  all!  With  a  candlestick  in  one 
hand  and  a  chair  in  the  other  each  bravely 
descended  to  earth — and  the  most  delicious 
strawberry  ice  cream. 

One  gentleman  was  heard  to  repeat  quite 
often.  "I've  had  a  glorious  time,"  and  that 
seemed  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the 
partakers  of  the  party. — M.  C.  N. 


A  LIP-READING  TOURNAMENT. 

The  first  lip-reading  tournament  ever  held 
by  an  organization  for  the  hard  of  hearing 
took  place  in  the  League  rooms  in  New  York 
City  on  the  evening  of  April  29th.  Miss  Matie. 
Winston,  of  the  Wright  Oral  School,  conducted 
the  contest. 

Five  teams,  representing  four  public  schools 
and  one  private  school,  contended  for  the  cup 
given  by  Mrs.  Nathan  Todd  Porter,  Jr.  The 
cup  will  eventually  become  the  property  of  the 
team  winning  the  contest  two  years  in  succes- 
sion. The  honors  of  1921  were  carried  off  by 
the  Jersey  City  team. 

Miss  M.  CJertrude  Evans,  of  Jersey  City,  was 
the  winner  in  the  individual  contest,  and  be- 
came the  possessor  of  a  Tiffany  bronze  candle- 
stick, given  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Thompson. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  organizations  for 
the  hard  of  hearing  will  appreciate  and  ap- 
prove the  purpose  of  the  tournament,  which 
was  to  arouse  an  interest  in  lip-reading  and  to 
stimulate  all  students  to  further  effort  toward 
perfection  in  this  invaluable  art. 


THE  JERSEY  CITY  LEAGUE 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Hubert,  president  of  the  Speech- 
Reading  Club  of  Washington,  was  most  charm- 
ingly honored.  May  nth,  when  a  reception  was 
given  her  by  the  Jersey  City  League.  This 
League  has  been  very  successful  in  raising 
funds.  On  May  26th  the  members  of  the 
League  held  a  block  dance,  which  was  attended 
by  more  than  1,500  persons.  Most  elaborate 
decorations  were  used  on  the  street  and  it  was 
truly  a  brilliant  affair,  with  a  canopy  of  blaz- 
ing electric  lights  extending  the  length  of  the 
block.  This  dance  is  reported  as  being  the 
best  held  in  Jersey  City  during  the  season. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SPEECH-READING  IN 

BOSTON 

On  the  evening  of  April  12,  192 1,  thirty-two 
of  the  advanced  pupils  in  the  Boston  Public 
Evening  Speech-Reading  classes  received  cer- 
tificates for  regular  attendance  and  advance- 
ment in  work  from  Mr.  Richard  J.  Lane,  of 
the  Boston  School  Committee. 
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Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  Principal  Emeritus  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  was  also 
present  and  spoke  to  the  pupils  in  her  gracious 
manner,  as  follows : 

"A  friend  of  mine  once  said  to  me  that  when 
she  expected  to  speak  to  a  number  of  persons 
she  put  her  thoughts  upon  paper,  for  she  con- 
sidered it  only  courteous  to  her  listeners  to  do 
so.  Following  her  suggestion,  I  have  put  a 
few  thoughts  upon  paper. 

"It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  to- 
night and  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  know 
that  a  course  of  lessons  in  speech- reading, 
covering  parts  of  five  consecutive  years,  has 
not  only  been  satisfactory  to  pupils  and  teach- 
ers, but  that  a  continuance  of  the  lessons  is 
desired  by  both.  No  greater  praise  than  this 
could  be  given  to  pupils  who  have  come,  even- 
ing after  evening,  from  inconvenient  distances, 
nor  to  teachers  who,  in  spite  of  storm  and 
cold,  have  faithfully  kept  their  appointments. 
If  I  confess  to  having  had  serious  doubts 
about  the  success  of  the  plan  for  evening 
classes  in  speech-reading,  you  will  better  un- 
derstand my  joy  tonight  in  knowing  that  arti- 
ficial light,  lack  of  room  for  the  most  favor- 
able seating  of  pupils,  and  but  little  opportu- 
nity for  attention  to  individual  needs  have  not 
discouraged  you,  nor  prevented  you  from  giv- 
ing cheerful,  hearty  support  to  all  that  Miss 
Tripp  has  attempted  to  do.  You  and  she  have 
made  a  record  that  will  stimulate  all  future 
efforts  to  form  classes  for  the  study  of  speech- 
reading.  The  plan  of  work  devised  and  ad- 
mirably developed  by  Miss  Tripp  merits  a 
place  with  the  best  that  the  most  ardent  teach- 
ers of  speech-reading  have  made. 

"May  I  venture  to  give  a  word  of  advice  to 
you  that,  if  followed,  I  believe,  will  provide 
another  form  of  lesson  in  speech-reading?  It 
is  this:  Don't  avoid  social  duties,  because  you 
fear  that  you  may  not  fully  understand  what 
is  said  to  you.  Have  the  courage  to  ask  that 
questions  and  remarks  be  repeated,  and  don't 
think  it  your  fault  if  you  fail  to  know  even 
after  a  second  or  third  repetition.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  your  inability  to  interpret 
the  words  of  a  speaker  is  due  to  his  lack  of 
clear-cut,  well-defined  articulation.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  are  few  persons  who  have 
really  learned  to  speak  properly;  their  lips  are 
almost  motionless,  or  else  held  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  a  veil,  hiding  the  movements  of 
the  tongue.  I  would  urge  you  to  go  out  from 
your  homes  to  meet  and  mingle  with  strangers, 
as  well  as  with  friends,  even  more  than  you 
would  if  you  were  able  to  hear  all  that  is  said 
on  all  sides.  There  is  much  to  be  enjoyed  by 
simply  'looking  on'  and  watching  numbers  of 
persons,  whether  in  a  congregation  at  church, 
in  an  audience  at  a  lecture,  concert,  or  theater, 
or  wherever  persons  assemble.  Besides  these 
advantages  for  yourself,  there  are  duties  to 
your  families,  your  friends,  and  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  you  live,  which  loss  of  hear- 
ing has  not  incapacitated  you  from  rendering, 
and  which  will  bring  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
to  yourselves  as  well  as  to  others.  In  this 
connection  I  am  reminded  of  an  exclamation 
which  burst  from  the  lips  of  a  matter-of-fact 
woman  who  had  impatiently  listened  to  what 


she  considered  undue  praise  of  college  educa- 
tion, 'Eddication  ain't  everything!'  said  she. 
and  I  say,  hearing  isn't  everything.  If  you  try 
to  sum  up  the  deprivations  you  suffer  by  the 
loss  of  hearing,  you  will,  I  think,  find  them 
comparatively  few,  but  if  kept  constantly  in 
mind  they  shut  out  the  joyous  thoughts  and 
rob  you  of  rightful  happiness. 

"Faith  in  the  results  of  doing  one's  duty 
was  shown  by  a  very  deaf  man  who  was  a 
neighbor  of  my  grandfather.  It  was  com- 
monly known  that  this  man  was  'stone  deaf/ 
and  why  he  should  persist  in  constant  attend- 
ance at  church  was  a  mystery  to  all  who  knew 
him.  When  one  day  he  was  asked  the  ques- 
tion, his  prompt  reply  was,  'I  go  to  show  my 
boys  the  way.'  He  had  four  sons,  all  of  whom 
had  scriptural  names,  Amos,  Joel,  Ezra,  and 
Nahum.  When  I  was  a  child  I  used  to  see 
these  sons,  then  elderly  men,  occup>4ng  four 
well-filled  pews  with  their  families. 

"May  not  you  show  others  the  way  to  add 
knowledge  of  speech-reading  by  seeking  op- 
portunities to  share  in  social  life?" 

Some  time  later  a  gathering  of  these  classes 
was  held  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  members 
and  a  pleasant,  social  evening,  long  to  be  re- 
membered, was  spent.  A  substantial  gift  of 
gold  was  presented  to  Miss  Sally  B.  Tripp, 
with  warm  words  of  appreciation  of  her  five 
years'  service,  which,  under  the  rules  of  the 
school  committee,  marks  the  completion  of  her 
•  work  in  the  evening  school,  as  no  one  serves 
for  a  longer  period. 

The  following  acrostic  poem,  composed  by 
a  present  member  of  the  class  and  beautifully 
written  and  illuminated  by  a  past  member,  was 
also  presented  to  Miss  Tripp  as  a  memento : 

Smiles  always  gave  us  a  welcome 
As  we  met  you  week  by  week; 
Living,  noble  thoughts  you  gave  us, 
Life's  true  value  to  besp^c; 
Yearned   you   earnestly  to   train  our   eyes   in 
reading  speech. 

Best  of  all  the  aids  the  deafened  ever  had. 

Through  which  God  is  blessing  us,  making  sad 

hearts  glad. 
Rightly,  then,  we  love  you  for  work  in  these 

five  years, 
In  teaching  us  to  see  the  words  that,  alas!  we 

cannot  hear. 
Priceless  blessings  be  your  reward; 
Perfect  your  joy — the  "joy  of  thy  Lord." 

These  evening  classes  for  the  adult  deaf  are 
to  go  on,  since  they  meet  a  real  need  in  the 
community,  more  than  eighty  pupils  having 
received  instruction  this  year. 


The  Globe  Ear  Phone  Company,  Reading. 
Mass.,  through  its  Chicago  office,  has  offered 
to  donate  a  Globe  equipment  of  lo  stations,  to 
be  installed  in  the  League  room  or  any  hall 
designated  by  the  League  for  the  use  of  the 
hard  of  hearing  of  Chicago.  This  generous 
offer  has  been  accepted  and  action  will  be 
taken  at  once  regarding  the  installation. — The 
Bulletin  Board. 
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RAH!   RAH!   RAH!  FERRALL! 

Mr.  J.  A.  Ferrall,  it  seems,  is  not  satisfied  by 
removing  "pins"  from  the  pathway  of  disheart- 
ened hard-of -hearing  readers  by  his  stories, 
which  encourage  one  to  the  point  of  ''scoring" 
in  the  game.  For  we  see  recorded  in  the 
Jl'ashington  Tinges  an  account  of  a  fierce  and 
long- fought  battle  held  in  a  bowling  match 
between  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  team  of 
the  Agriculture  Interbureau  Duckpin  League 
and  the  team  of  the  States  Relations,  where, 
by  a  very  close  margin,  the  Plant  Bureau  came 
out  victorious,  due  to  the  excellent  playing  of 
J.  J.  ferrali-M.  C.  X. 


EMPLOYMENT 

The  following  is  the  fourth  of  a  number  of 
occupational  studies  appearing  in  the  Bulletin, 
Occupations  studied  are  those  that  offer  op- 
portunities to  the  hard  of  hearing,  and  are 
being  successfully  followed. 

In  presenting  these  studies,  it  is  not  the 
intention  to  convey  the  idea  that  any  hard-of- 
hearing  person  may  qualify  in  any  of  the  oc- 
cupations outlined  because  another  hard-of- 
hearing  person  has.  Degree  of  deafness,  type 
of  deafness,  lip-reading  ability,  previous  ex- 
perience, etc.,  arc  determining  factors  to  be 
considered  by  the  vocational  adviser"  or  the 
person  making  his  own  selection. 

JEWELRY   ENGRAVING 

Description:  Students  or  apprentices  are 
taught  the  designing  and  drawing  of  letters, 
principles  and  composition  of  well-balanced 
designing;  designing  and  cutting  of  different 
styles  of  letter — script,  block,  old  Engiish, 
etc. — and  different  kinds  of  ciphers,  mono- 
graphs, and  inscriptions.  The  use  of  tools; 
tracing,  stamping,  the  making  and  use  of  dies ; 
lacquering  and  polishing  are  learned.  The 
quality  and  composition  of  metals  and  some- 
thing of  the  art  and  craft  of  jewelry-making  is 
included  in  a  well-balanced  course  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Qualifications:  The  trade  is  more  generally 
a  man's  trade,  women  entering  it  more  as  an 
art  than  an  industry.  A  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing and  designing  is  an  asset.  Mechanical 
skill,  flexible  fingers,  and  artistic  bent  con- 
tribute to  efficiency  and  success.  Good  eye- 
sight is  essential. 

Schooling:  No  essential  educational  require- 
ments. Jewelry  engraving  may  be  learned 
through  an  apprenticeship  or  in  a  trade  school. 
Courses  in  schools  take  from  six  to  twelve 
months,  depending  on  skill  and  application. 
Apprenticeship  varies  from  six  months  to  two 
years. 

Remuneration  and  Demand:  Jewelry  en- 
graving offers  good  opportunities  to  the  skilled 
tradesman.  Emplojrment  is  stable  and  the 
skilled  mechanic  has  steady  employment.  It 
offers  opportunity  to  go  into  business  with 
small  capital.  Salaries  range  from  $40  to  $65 
a  week. — Bulletin,  Chicago  League  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing. 


THE  LIP-READER'S  RUBAIVAT 

BY  ELIZABETH   BRAND 

Reprinted,  by   request,    from  The   Volta   Review   for 

September,  1917. 

Rejoice !   For  we  who  once  despised  our  Sight 
Now  use  the  Sense  that  puts  our  Woes  to 
Flight; 

And  lo!  the  Day  of  Understanding  dawns; 
The  Sun  is  shining  where  was  darkest  Night. 

Now  the  New  Art  reviving  old  Ambition, 
The  Happy  Soul  from  Solitude  releasing; 

With  nerves  all  rested  and  with  mind  alert, 
Bright  plans  for  Work  and  Play  soon  find 
Fruition. 

Look  back — a  thousand  Doubts  woke  with  the 

Day ; 
So  many,  many  things  stood  in  the  way 
Of  study:  'Twas  "too  hard";  took  "too  much 

time" ; 
You  "didn't  need  it";  were  "too  old,"  you'd 

say. 

But  now.  All  Hail  the  Art  that  clears 
Today  of  Past  Regrets  and  Future  Fears; 

Tomorrow — why.  Tomorrow  calls  to  us, 
Though  yesterday  we  shed  Sev'n  Thousand 
Tears. 

I  sometimes  think  that  never  glows  so  red 
The  Rose  of  Joy  as  when  the  Heart  has 
bled; 
Wherever  flowers  Endurance,  or  when  Sym- 
pathy's 
In  bloom,  some  Hope  of  Life  lies  dead. 

So  fill  the  Cup  of  Happiness  and  fling 
Away  the  Dreads  and  Fears  that  once  did 
sting; 

The  Bird  of  Joy  has  but  a  little  way 
To  flutter— and  lo!  the  Bird  is  on  the  Wing. 


THE  BOSTON  CONVENTION 

Unquestionably  a  great  step  forward  was 
taken  in  the  cause  of  the  deafened  when  the 
American  Association  for  the  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing held  its  first  convention  in  Boston,  June 
8,  9,  10,  192 1.  It  was  an  inspiring  meeting, 
and  Served  to  bring  into  closer  touch  those 
interested  in  the  field,  to  win  new  friends  for 
the  cause,  and  to  help  establish  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  the  necessity  for  more  of  such 
work  as  has  heretofore  been  accomplished  by 
a  small  group  of  individuals. 

Manv  of  the  interesting  papers  and  discus- 
sions of  the  convention  will  appear  in  The 
Volta  Review. 


Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Portugal. — According 
to  a  recent  article  in  the  Medicina  Contem- 
l>oranea,  the  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
Portugal  exceeds  that  of  most  European 
countries,  being  about  75  per  hundred  thou- 
sand people.  There  are  in  Portugal  only  two 
institutions  for  deaf  mutes. — Journal  American 
Medical  Association. 


Teachers  Wanted  and  Teachers  Wanting  Positions 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


WANTED — An  additional  teacher  for  advanced  grades. 
One  able  to  prepare  pupils  in  Cnglish  and  Mathematics 
for  Harvard  and  Vassar.  Write  full  deUils.  Wright  Oral 
School,  One  Mount  Morris  Park  West,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — One   or   two   trained   oral   teachers   of   ex- 

gtrience  for  the  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Vancouver, 
ritish   Columbia.     S.    H.   Lawrence,   Principal,   2385   6th 
Ave.   West,  Vancouver,   B.  C. 

WANTED — Two  oral  teachers,  primary  grades,  for  year 
beginning  September,  192 1.  J.  C.  Harris,  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

WANTED— For  1921-22  in  Southern  Day  School,  one 
Oral  Teacher.  Address,  P.  B.  S.,  Volta  Bureau.  1601  35th 
St.  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

WANTED^An  experienced  oral  teacher  in  a  private 
school.     Apply,  Volta  Bureau,  Box  406. 

WANTED — Three  or  four  good  teachers  for  oral  work. 
Good  salary.  Apply  Superintendent  West  Virginia  School 
for  the  Deaf,  Romney,  West  Virginia. 

TEACHER  WANTED— The  North  Carolina  School  for 
the  Deaf  wants  a  well-trained,  experienced  oral  teacher 
for  primary  work.  There  is  a  possibility  of  another 
vacancy  in  a  higher  grade.  Address,  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Morganton.  N.  C. 

WANTED— In  private  school — A  matron  who  is  cap- 
able of  caring  for  sick  children.  No  one  using  signs  or 
finger  spelling  need  apply.  Address,  Volta  Bureau,  Box 
406. 

WANTED — Supervising  teacher  for  Primary  Oral 
Department  in  Southern  School.  Good  salary.  Address, 
Southern  School,  care  V^olta  Review. 

WANTED — A  thoroughly  qualified  supervising  teacher 
for  the  primary  department,  or  a  specially  skilled  teacher 
in  English.  Will  pay  from  $1,500  to  $2,000,  according 
to  qualifications,  with  a  substantial  increase  next  year 
if  teacher   makes    good. Address.    P.    X..    Volta    Bureau. 

WANTED — Two  or  more  trained  oral  teachers  for 
primary  and  intermediate  grades.  Apply  at  once  to  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Knoxvllle, 
Tenn. 


PRIV.'VTE  teacher  wanted.  Specially  trained  in 
voice  culture,  auricular  training  and  improved  lip-reading 
methods,  for  twelve-year-old  hard-of-hearing  girl.  Address, 
W.  T.  M.,  Volta  Bureau. 

WANTED — Western  school  desires  supervising 
teacher,  prefers  good  teacher  of  speech  who  understands 
Muller-Walle  System;  also  experienced  primary  teacher. 
Address  Box  H.  24.  Volta  Bureau. 

WANTED — Two  trained  and  experienced  teachers  of 
the  deaf.     Address  E.  S.  Tillinghast,  Salem.  Oregon. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — A  Northampton  graduate  of  broad  educa- 
tion wishes  to  change  her  position  for  another,  preferably 
in  New  York  State.     L.,  Volta  Bureau. 

WANTED — Private  pupil  for  year  beginning  July  ist 
in  or  near  San  Francisco.  Best  references  and  six  years* 
experience.     Address,  W.  L.  M..  c/o  Volta  Review. 

Oral  teacher  of  six  years'  experience  desires  change. 
Will  be  interested  in  private  work  or  in  a  school  position. 
Address,  Box  Z  4,  Volta  Bureau. 

Oral  teacher  familiar  with  rhythm,  interpretive  dancing, 
and  playground  supervisorship  desires  position  in  inter- 
mediate department  of  eastern  or  middle  west  school. 
Five  years*  experience.     Ajidress,  Volta  Bureau,  Box  H  7. 

WANTED — A  deaf  young  lady  of  refinement,  good  lip- 
reader,  desires  position  as  companion  to  a  refined  deaf 
lady.  (Episcopalian  preferred.)  Excellent  references. 
.Address  Box  6,  Volta  Bureau. 

WANTED — Experienced  oral  teacher  desires  position 
as  private  teacher  for  deaf  child,  or  instructor  of  Lip 
Reading  to  deaf  adult.  Best  references.  Willing  to 
travel  or  assist  in  care  of  child.  Address  M.  H.  S., 
care  of  Volta  Review. 


FOR  SUMMER  MONTHS 


FOR  SUMMER  MONTHS 


SUMMER  PUPIL — \n  experienced  oral  teacher  desires 
a  position  as  private  teacher  tor  the  summer  months.  Ad- 
dress, P.  T.,  Volta  Bureau.  Washinjrton.  D.  C. 


WANTED — Pupil  to  teach  during  the  summer  months 
by  a  Northampton  graduate  of  several  years'  experience 
Address.  P.  W.,  Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WANTED — Experienced  teacher  desires  position  in  the 
East  as  private  teacher  for  the  summer  months.  Address. 
J.  L.  R..  VolU  Bureau,  Washington.  D.  C. 


SPEECH-READERS  TAKE  NOTICE 

WANTED— Graduate  teacher  Nitchie  Method,  di^tly 
deafened,  for  summer  or  permanently.  State  experience 
and  salary  expected.     T.  N.  A.,  Volta  Bureau. 

WANTED— The  Kinzie  School.  1606  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  is  desirous  of  securiiur  applications  from 
well-educated,  experienced  teachers  ot  speech-reading  who 
would  be  willing  to  qualify  in  Kinzie  Method.  Excellent 
salaries  will  be  paid.  Summer  and  permanent  teachers 
needed. ^___ 

ENGRAVERS  AND  ETCHERS 

Cuts  for  magazines  and  advertising.  Established 
reputation  for  fine  work  at  moderate  prices.  The 
Maurice  Joyce  Engraving  Co.,  Evening  Star  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Best  Gift  Book 

The  RAINDROP: 

The  Book  of  Wonder  Tales 

Sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world  on 

receipt  of  S1.50 
THE  VOLTA  BUREAU,  Washington.  D.  C. 


THE  GURKE  SCHOOL 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

EsUbiulMd  in  1867 

All  endowed  School  for  Deef 
Boys  and  Girls.  The  Oral  Method 
is  employed  and  imperfect  hearing 
is  trained.  Pupils  are  admitted  to 
the  Primary  Department  at  fhre 
years  of  age»  whfleGrammar-School 
grades  fit  students  for  High-SchcMil 
work.  Manual  Training  is  provided 
for  both  boys  and  girls.  The  pupik 
are  grouped  according  to  age»  in 
three  carefuDy  supervised  homes. 
There  is  a  new  central  schod  build- 
ing»  a  well-equipped  gjrmnasium, 
and  ground  for  out-of-door  sports. 


CAROUNE  A.  YALE 


THE  VOLTA  REVIEW 

Published  Monthly  in  the  Interests  of  Better  Speech,  Better  Hearing,  and 
Speech-Beading,  by  the  Yolta  Bureau,  35th  Street  and 

Yolta  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"I  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession,  from  the  which,  as  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive 
countenance  and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavor  themselves,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a  help  and 
ornament  thereunto." — Bacon. 
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MR.  DE  LAND  RESIGNS 


MR.  Fred  De  Land,  for  ten  years  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Volta  Bureau, 
has  been  forced  to  resign  that  position 
because  of  continued  ill  health. 

Mr.  De  Land's  unselfish  devotion  to 
the  cause  for  which  he  labored  is  well 
known  to  all  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  readers  of  The  Volta  Review, 
and  the  deepest  regret  is  felt  that  his 
physical  condition  has  rendered  it  unwise 
for  him  to  continue  the  duties  of  the 
superintendency. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  As- 
sociation, as  a  tribute  to  the  valuable 
service  rendered  by  Mr.  De  Land,  has 
created  the  office  of  Honorary  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Volta  Bureau,  and  elected 
Mr.  De  Land  to  that  position ;  so  that  his 
name  will  continue  to  be  associated  with 
the  work,  even  though  he  himself  has 
been  relieved  of  its  active  duties.  The 
letter  announcing  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee appears  below. 

At  the  recent  convention  in  Boston,  the 
title  of  Mr.  De  Land's  paper  was  "The 
Volta  Bureau,  an  Instrument  of  Service." 
Perhaps  no  more  fitting  way  could  be 
found  to  express  his  own  desire  to  be  of 
help  to  the  handicapped,  and  the  great 
extent  to  which  that  desire  was  realized, 
than  to  say : 

Fred  De  Land,  an  Instrument  of  Serv- 
ice. 

THE  ACTION  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COM- 
MITTEE 

Dear  Mr.  De  Land  : 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching 


of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  recognizes  with 
great  reluctance  that  the  state  of  your 
health  is  such  as  to  make  you  desire  to  be 
relieved  of  the  responsibilities  involved  in 
the  superintendency  of  the  Volta  Bureau 
and  secretaryship  of  the  Association. 

It  has  no  alternative  than  to  accept 
your  resignation  as  active  superintendent, 
but  it  feels  very  strongly  that  the  work 
which  you  have  done  during  a  critical 
period  in  the  affairs  of  the  Association 
and  the  Bureau  merits  unusual  recog- 
nition. 

It  proposes,  therefore,  subject  to  the 
ratification  of  the  full  board,  to  establish 
the  office  of  Honorary  Superintendent  of 
the  Volta  Bureau  and  to  elect  you  to  be 
the  first  occupant  of  that  position. 

It  is  the  understanding  that  this  is  to 
be  a  purely  honorary  position,  which  will 
carry  with  it  no  responsibility  whatever; 
but  which  will  in  a  measure  be  a  recog- 
nition of  your  conscientious  devotion  to 
the  great  cause  for  which  the  Association 
and  the  Bureau  were  established. 

The  committee  trusts  that  you  will  ac- 
cept this  position  and  in  this  way  ensure 
your  association  with  us  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Hoping  that  your  health  will  rapidly 
improve  with  the  rest  which  you  so  much 
need,  the  committee  signs  this  letter  as  a 
body. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

David  Fairchild. 
Harris  Taylor. 
A.  L.  E.  Crouter. 
Gilbert  Grosvenor. 

June  20,  1 92 1. 


THE  VALUE  OF  AURICULAR  TRAINING 


By  EDWIN  L.  LA  CROSSE 


AT  DIFFERENT  TIMES  Several  of  our 
schools -for  the  deaf  have  done  more 
or  less  auricular  training.  I  believe  that 
many  of  them  would  be  doing  more  of  it 
today  if  they  had  the  funds  to  secure  the 
necessary  teachers.  To  carry  on  this 
work  successfully,  a  school  must  be  in  a 
position  to  do  considerable  individual 
work. 

Unfortunately,  the  profession  has  no 
common  nomenclature  to  designate  the 
various  classes  of  pupils  who  have  some 
residual  hearing.  Allow  me  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  classification  suggested  by 
Dr.  Amberg,  of  Detroit.  He  divides  all 
pupils  with  some  hearing  into  three 
classes.  I  have  made  some  changes  in 
his  grouping  to  make  it  apply  to  the  cases 
which  I  have  in  mind : 

1.  Slight  deafness:  those  who  cannot 
hear  ordinary  conversational  tones  far- 
ther than  six  feet. 

2.  Severe  deafness :  those  who  cannot 
hear  loud  conversational  tones  farther 
than  two  feet. 

3.  All  others  who  cannot  hear  loud 
conversational  tones  farther  than  six 
inches. 

This  method  of  grouping  will  help  us 
in  a  measure  to  clarify  the  point  we  wish 
to  bring  out.  We  believe  that  at  least 
10  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools 
for  the  deaf  would  come  under  the 
classes  numbered  i  and  2,  and  we  are 
further  convinced  that  there  are  at  least 
25  per  cent  more  who  could  be  put  into 
class  3,  and  would  be  found  to  have 
enough  hearing  to  justify  the  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money  to  give  them 
auricular  training. 

There  is  more  or  less  confusion  in  re- 
gard to  what  is  meant  by  auricular  train- 
ing as  given  in  our  various  schools  today, 
and  the  form  of  the  course  given  de- 
pends upon  the  superintendent's  under- 
standing of  the  term.  If  his  idea  is  that 
the  aim  of  auricular  training  is  to  im- 
prove the  power  of  the  hearing  apparatus 
to  perceive  sounds  at  a  certain  pitch,  his 
course  will  be  designed  with  that  end  in 
view.  The  ear  which  cannot  hear  the 
round  in  a  pitch  below  B  flat  will  be 
trained  by  constant  exposure  to  sounds 


in  A  to  recognize  A,  and  so  on,  until  the 
whole  scale  has  been  worked  upon.  Such 
a  course  in  auricular  training  is  predicated 
on  the  definition  of  hearing  as  "the  per- 
ception by  the  ear  of  the  motion  in  the 
air  caused  by  a  shock  from  a  sounding 
body." 

However  worthy  such  an  aim  may  be, 
the  course  will  necessarily  follow  different 
lines  if  the  broader  definition  of  hearing 
is  accepted,  namely,  that  "hearing"  is  a 
mental  activity  which  comprehends  not 
only  the  perception  of  the  sound,  but  the 
interpretation  of  that  sound  into  percepts 
and  concepts  and  the  initiation  of  the 
motor  activities  as  called  forth  by  that 
sound.  To  illustrate :  Suppose  I  were  in 
the  wilds  of  Africa  with  a  group  of  na- 
tives whose  language  I  did  not  under- 
stand and  were  in  such  a  position  that 
they  might  wish  to  warn  me  of  impend- 
ing danger.  A  strange  beast  might  be 
coming  upon  me  unnoticed,  and  they 
would  shout  in  their  language,  "Run;  a 
lion  is  coming!"  I,  with  my  perfect  hear- 
ing, would  make  no  interpretations  from 
these  sounds  to  initiate  the  motor  activi- 
ties which  would  carry  me  to  safety.  It 
is  quite  possible  that,  with  a  little  train- 
ing, I  would  soon  understand  that  certain 
sounds  in  their  language  meant  certain 
things,  and  yet,  to  do  this,  I  would  have 
no  need  of  improving  my  power  of  sound 
perception. 

Our  idea,  then,  is  that  the  aim  of  auric- 
ular training  is  threefold : 

1.  The  teaching  of  a  vocabulary 
through  the  ear  ; 

2.  The  improvement  of  the  speech ; 

3.  To  effect  an  increased  activity  in 
the  psychic  acoustic  centers. 

In  order  to  teach  the  partially  deaf 
child  the  meaning  of  the  imperfect  sound 
perceptions  which  come  to  him,  the  idea 
for  which  the  sound  stands  should  be 
presented  to  him  at  the  same  time  that 
the  sound  is  registering  in  his  auditory 
center.  While  some  little  improvement 
may  be  effected  in  the  objective  power  of 
sound  perception,  the  greater  part  of  the 
teacher's  efforts  should  be  directed  to- 
ward the  association  of  sounds  with 
ideas. 
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But,  you  may  ask,  what  is  the  need  of 
special  training  if  the  pupil  has  partial 
hearing?  May  I  refer  you  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  great  majority  of 
sound  perceptions  come  to  the  partially 
deaf  child?  The  average  conversational 
distance  is  five  or  six  feet,  and  at  this 
distance,  even  to  a  pupil  in  class  i,  the 
sound  registers  so  imperfectly  that  the 
connection  between  the  object  or  idea 
and  the  sound  is  not  correlated.  If  you 
w^ill  recall  that  the  intensity  of  the  sound 
perception  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  between  the  source  and 
the  ear,  you  will  see  at  once  that  a  pupil 
who  perceives  very  little  at  five  feet  will 
receive  sound  perceptions  several  hun- 
dred times  more  intense  at  a  distance  of 
three  inches,  and  it  is  only  by  diminish- 
ing this  distance  that  we  can  make  these 
sound  perceptions  register  strongly 
enough  to  give  rise  to  concepts  and  the 
resulting  motor  activity. 

After  the  ear  has  been  trained  to 
recognize  the  meaning  of  sounds  at  three 
inches,  it  is  quite  possible  to  extend  this 
distance  until,  in  manv  instances,  the 
pupil  has  the  power  to  "hear"  at  a  con- 


versational distance  of  several  feet.  Thus 
you  will  see  why  we  consider  this  a  pro- 
cess of  training  the  mind,  and  you  will 
necessarily  understand  the  need  of  a 
great  deal  of  individual  instruction. 

These  suggestions,  while  applying  par- 
ticularly to  classes  i  and  2,  who  are  able 
to  hear  sounds,  but  not  to  interpret  them, 
at  five  and  two  feet  respectively,  might 
also  refer  in  a  measure  to  those  in  class 
3,  who  are  more  numerous  and  require 
an  even  greater  amount  of  individual  at- 
tention. 

The  time  and  energy  which  we  give 
to  this  work  are  expended  with  a  view  to 
the  results  accruing  to  each  of  the  three 
aims.  A  large  amount  of  more  natural 
language  can  be  taught  in  this  way ;  the 
inflection,  pitch,  and  phrasing  of  the 
pupirs  speech  will  show  more  improve- 
ment than  can  be  secured  in  any  other 
way  with  the  same  expenditure  of  time 
and  effort ;  and  the  psychic  effect  of  using 
the  pathways  which,  from  time  imme- 
morial, have  been  our  most  important 
avenues  of  information  makes  for  a 
more  normal  reaction  toward  every  phase 
of  life. 


ON  BEING  TWENTY-THREE 

By  DWIGHT  HOTCHKISS 


JUNE  FULFILLED  all  expectations  and 
came  again  this  year.  She  has  gone 
now  and  left  me,  technically,  a  year  older 
than  before.  June  has  a  habit  of  increas- 
ing my  years.  As  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber she  has  added  one  more  mark  in  the 
"Time  Lived"  column  in  my  Book  of 
Life. 

Until  two  years  ago,  it  was  with  un- 
concealed delight  that  I  heralded  her  ap- 
proach. June  was  a  friend  of  mine,  for, 
in  passing,  she  brought  me  one  year 
nearer  to  a  man's  estate,  and  every  boy 
wants  to  be  a  man !  I  have  reached  that 
coveted  position,  but  love  her  still,  for 
there  is  much  in  her  to  love. 

On  examining  my  book,  I  find  the 
"Time  Lived"  column  one-third  full. 
Twenty-three  years  passed  by  and  two- 
thirds  of  a  normal  lifetime  yet  to  live. 
Twenty-three  years,  happy  years,  too, 
but  enough  sorrow  in  them  to  show  me 


the  worth  of  happiness.  Healthy  years, 
but  enough  sickness  in  them  to  teach  me 
the  value  of  health.  Adventurous  years, 
but  not  enough  adventure  to  take  from  it 
its  thrill.  Romantic  years,  but  not  enough 
romance  to  make  a  romance  ordinary. 
Beautiful  years,  but  enough  ugliness  in 
them  to  make  me  love  the  beautiful. 
Lively  years,  but  not  so  much  of  life 
that  I  no  longer  want  to  live ! 

Two-thirds  of  a  normal  lifetime  yet  to 
live,  and  to  live  in  the  land  of  silence. 
How  do  I  welcome  the  thought?  Am  I 
content  to  live  them?  Forty-six  more 
years  of  silence  as  deep  as  the  tomb 
added  to  the  four  since  deafness  claimed 
me.  Does  life  oflfer  enough  to  make  it 
worth  while? 

I  turn  back  to  another  June  five  years 
ago.  I  see  a  stage,  and  on  that  stage  a 
high-school  graduating  class.  I  see  a 
boy  step  out  and  deliver,  a  little  nerv- 
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ously,  the  valedictorian  address.  I  see 
the  same  young  man  as  president  of  his 
class,  as  captain  of  the  football  team.  I 
see  another  stage.  It  is  Thanksgiving 
Day.  On  one  side  sits  the  Governor  of 
the  State  and  on  the  other  sits  this  boy. 
The  Governor  speaks,  the  boy  speaks.  I 
see  him  thrill  with  pride  as  the  Governor 
congratulates  him.  I  hear  again  the 
prophecies  of  family  and  friends  of  a 
wonderful  career.  I  see  him  at  his  college, 
then  the  army,  sickness,  deafness,  the 
long  slow  climb  to  health,  the  attempt, 
not  ended  yet,  to  adapt  himself  to  his 
new  condition  of  life. 

And  I  debate  the  question  with  myself. 
If  this  boy  had  qualities  before  his  deaf- 
ness that  would  have  made  of  him  a  suc- 
cess in  life,  cannot  these  same  qualities 
with  deafness  make  a  success  of  him?  Is 
deafness  a  bar  to  success?  A  just  God 
cannot  make  it  so.    It  mav  be  an  obstruc- 

m 

tion,  but  not  an  insurmountable  one.  He 
should  grow  stronger  in  surmounting. 

A  seed  in  the  earth  takes  root  and 
springs  to  life.  The  young  plant  feels 
the  age-old  yearning  for  the  sun,  and 
reaches  up  through  the  mellow  soil  to  the 
surface.  Here  it  finds  instead  of  the  sun- 
light a  clod  left  by  the  harrow  in  passing. 
But,  if  it  has  taken  strong  root  it  will 
either  push  the  clod  out  of  the  way  or  go 
round  it.    It  will  reach  the  light. 

What  did  I  lose  by  my  deafness?  I 
lost  a  few  friends,  but  found  truer, 
nobler  ones.  I  lost  a  means  of  inter- 
course, but  found  another  one.  I  did  not 
lose  happiness.  I  was  never  happier  than 
now.  Love  lingers  still.  Whether  I  lost 
a  chance  for  success  remains  to  be  seen. 
I  refuse  to  believe  I  did.  The  music  of 
the  trees,  of  running  brooks,  all  nature, 
peoples*  voices,  childish  prattle — ^that  is 
a  loss.  But  I  have  found  a  music  of  the 
heart.  Out  in  God's  out-of-doors  my 
whole  soul  sings  in  ecstacy.  In  a  quiet 
moment  with  a  friend  I  find  myself 
silently  humming  a  tune.  Sometimes, 
with  no  one  near  to  hear,  I  sing  to  my- 
self. The  music  of  the  soul  has  so  much 
more  rhythm  and  cadence  than  the  chance 
strains  from  a  tired  world. 

Two-thirds  of  a  normal  lifetime  yet  to 
live  in  the  land  of  silence.  Forty-six 
years  to  enjoy  life.  Forty-six  more  years 
to  make  and  enjoy  friends,  to  go  explor- 


ing in  this  little  world,  to  realize  some  of 
my  lifelong  dreams,  to  labor,  live,  and 
laugh  and  love.  As  June  steps  up  in  her 
gala  attire  each  year,  I'll  welcome  her 
with  open  arms.  PIl  tickle  her  under  the 
chin,  and  say  to  her.  "June,  dear,  what 
have  you  for  me  this  year?  A  little  ad- 
venture and  romance,  I  hope,  for  they 
are  the  spice  of  life.  And  love,  June,  and 
happiness,  and  possibly  a  little  sorrow  to 
even  things  up.  And  work,  June,  plenty 
of  worth-while  work.  And  June,  dear, 
better  oflFer  me  the  best  of  what  you  have, 
for  if  you  don't  I  mean  to  take  it  any- 
way." 


A    SPFXIMEN    OF    PEETIC    (\0- 
SPELLING)   WRITING 

BY  WILFRED  PERRETT    (LONDON) 

Some  who  have  read  Professor  Scrip- 
ture's article  entitled  "Peetickay"  in  the 
June  number  of  The  Volta  Review 
may  like  to  see  what  the  actual  writing 
looks  like.  The  accompanying  cut  gives 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  "Requiem," 
transcribed  from  page  679  of  the  last 
November  number  of  this  review,  h  is 
believed  that  lip-readers,  even  if  they  do 
not  know  the  verses,  will  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  deciphering  them. 

What  do  you  make  of  it? 
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"When  care  is  on  me,  earth  a  wilderness, 
The  evening  starless  and  unsunned  the  day : 
When  I  go  clouded  hke  them,  sad  and  gray. 
My  fears  grown  mighty  and  my  hope  grown 

less: 
When  every  lilting  tune  brings  new  distress, 
Unmirthful  sonnd  the  children  at  ihcir  play, 
Nor  any  buok  can  charm  my  thought  away 
From  a  deep  sense  of  mine  un worth i nes s ; 

"Then  think   I   on   my   friends.     Such   friends 
have  I. 
Witty  and  wise,  learned,  affectionate. 
There  must  be  in  me  something  line  and  high 
To  hold  such  treasure  at  the  hands  of  fate; 
Their  nobleness  hints  my  nobility. 
Their  love  arrays  my  soul  in  robes  of  stale." 
—  Wallace  Rice,  on  "The  Solace  of  Friends." 

MY  Dear  Friends:  I  have  been  some- 
what of  a  wanderer  since  I  wrote 
you  last,  for  I  have  left  that  fair  South- 
land for  the  summer  land  of  the  North. 
My  journey  was  full  of  new  and  inter- 
esting happenings,  and,  as  some  of  them 
jvere  in  connection  with  the  deaf  and  the 
deafened,  I  thought  perhaps  you  would 
be  interested  to  know  of  them.  We  left 
Florida  on  a  hot  and  dusty  train.  Our 
first  stopping  place  was  Southern  Pines, 
redolent  of  pines  and  mountain  laurel. 
We  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  beauties  of 
Pinehurst  and  drove  mile  after  mile  by 
orchards  of  young  peach  trees  and  into 
the  hills  of  North  Carolina.  One  night 
was  spent  in  Greensboro,  a  busy,  prosper- 
ous city,  and  then  on  into  Wa.'shington. 

I  am  somewhat  ashamed  to  confess 
that  I  had  never  seen  the  Votta  Bureau 
before,  although  Miss  Timberlake  had 
"looked  me  over"  in  the  fall.  The  yellow 
brick  building,  like  the  Wingless  Victory, 
is  placed  high  and  squarely  on  a  steep 
hillside.  To  go  up  a  long  flight  of  stone 
steps  to  the  little  temple  of  knowledge 
seems  very  fitting.  One  pushes  open  a 
heavy  oaken  door  and  steps  immediately 
into  a  large  rectangular  room,  with  long 


tables  and  chairs  in  the  center  and  book- 
cases along  the  walls.  At  first  I  did  not 
notice  them,  for  my  eye  was  immediately 
caught  by  the  pictures  and  prints  of 
L'Epee  and  other  early  pioneers.  Then 
I  discovered  the  splendid  portrait  of 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  and  thought  of 
the  deeds  of  daring  and  ventures  into  the 
unknown  that  had  brought  to  that  face 
its  strength  and  fineness.  I  came  across 
1  molded  and  painted  bit  of  plaster  which 
I  recognized  as  a  magnified  reproduction 
of  the  human  ear.  How  much  more  com- 
prehensible the  complication  of  ear-drum, 
anvil,  hammer,  stirrup,  and  bony  ossicles 
of  the  inner  ear  become  on  beholding 
them  for  yourself,  rather  than  trying  to 
imagine  them  from  some  scientific  de- 
scription and  set  of  drawings!  Miss 
Timberlake  and  Mr.  De  Land  were  most 
cordial.  Mr.  De  Land  showed  me  his 
library,  high  stacks  filled  with  foreign 
books,  manuscripts,  magazines — all  the 
material  he  could  obtain  which  bears  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  deaf.  It  is  a 
treasure-house  of  knowledge  for  a  re- 
search student.  Miss  Timberlake  took 
me  to  her  sanctum  sanctorum — the  inner 
throne  of  editorial  wisdom — and  then  to 
the  roof  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and  a 
hazy  view  of  the  widespread,  dignified, 
old  national  city.  I  descended  the  long 
rtight  of  stone  steps  with  great  reluctance. 
In  Philadelphia  I  visited  both  the  Kin- 
zie  School  and  the  Mt.  Airy  School  for 
the  Deaf.  You  all  know  of  the  spirited 
drive  the  Speech-Reading  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia has  been  conducting  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  club-house  home.  But  it 
was  not  until  I  went  there  that  I  realized 
what  great  obstacles  they  had  to  over- 
come, what  real  herculean  labor  has  been 
made  for  the  cause,  and  the  personal 
sacrifices  made  by  many  of  the  individu- 
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als.  The  drive  has  brought  in  more  than 
half  of  the  amount  needed.  It  will  not 
be  so  active  during  the  summer  months, 
while  people  are  at  their  summer  homes, 
but  it  will  be  renewed  and  carried  **over 
the  top"  in  the  fall. 

I  was  astonished  and  delighted  at  the 
beauty  of  the  large  gray  stone  buildings 
and  well-kept  grounds  of  the  school  at 
Mt.  Airy.  The  estate  was  fully  as  beauti- 
ful as  any  college  campus  I  have  seen.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Crouter 
and  he  made  me  feel  very  welcome.  I 
had  only  a  little  time  and  there  was  a 
very  great  deal  that  I  wanted  to  see 
which  I  was  unable  to,  so  I  hope  to  go 
back  there  some  day.  However,  I  did 
visit  the  primary  and  the  advanced 
schools.  One  class  of  children  who  had 
been  there  only  two  years  read  their 
teacher's  lips  with  a  facility  and  rapidity 
which  was  most  surprising  to  me.  (I 
wish  some  of  these  skeptics  of  lip-read- 
ing could  have  seen  them!)  These  chil- 
dren had  dear  bright  faces  and  were  very 
quick  and  willing  to  respond.  All  of  the 
teachers  were  cordial  and  entertaining, 
and  explained  their  work  and  the  chil- 
dren to  my  fascination.  Miss  Trend,  of 
the  advanced  school,  is  a  young  lady  who 
is  totally  deaf,  and  yet  she  not  only 
teaches  these  children  with  remarkable 
skill,  but  she  is  also  working  for  a  degree 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  the 
same  time!  No  general  who  coura- 
geously attacks  an  army  of  superior  forces 
deserves  more  praise !  I  think  I  spent 
the  longest  time  of  all  with  the  deaf-blind 
girls,  Katherine  Frick  and  Grace  Pearl. 
Their  misfortune  may  appeal  to  your 
sympathy — it  cannot  fail  to — ^but  just 
how  would  you  feel  when  you  found  that 
they  studied  history.  English  literature, 
geography,  mathematics,  and  even  the 
theory  of  botany?  I  wish  you  could  see 
the  diagram  of  the  cross-section  of  a 
stem  which  their  ingenious  teacher  made 
for  them  with  pin-pricks!  The  marvel 
of  this  work  with  these  two  girls  awed 
me  into  silence.  Here  were  two  souls 
and  minds  with  all  the  possibilities  for 
development  of  normal  children,  shut  off 
from  any  perception  of  sight  and  almost 
utterly  from  any  perception  of  sound. 
Not  so  very  many  years  ago  they  would 
have  faced  a  future  of  nothingness.    As 


it  was,  I  saw  them  busy  with  their  type- 
writers, working  at  numbers  and  even 
answering  my-  questions  in  quite  natural 
voices  and  showing  an  excellent  choice  of 
words.  They  understand  by  spelling  with 
one  hand  into  their  hands  or  by  touching 
the  moving  lips.  Katherine  Frick  says 
that  when  light  and  sound  were  taken 
from  her  the  fairies  came  and  pricked  her 
fingers  and  made  them  so  sensitive  to 
shape  and  form  that  they  almost  took  the 
place  of  her  eyes  and  ears.  They  have 
happy  faces,  these  girls,  and  their  faces 
are  the  reflections  of  cheerful  thoughts. 
Grace  expresses  them  often  in  her 
verses — like  songs  they  are,  too — and 
Katherine  writes  them  into  myths  and 
fables.  To  the  one  who  is  leading  them 
and  teaching  them  knowledge  and  hap- 
piness should  go  a  wreath  of  laurel  as 
surely  as  to  any  hero  of  battle. 

I  regretted  that  I  was  unable  to  visit 
any  school  in  New  York,  but  in  order  to 
reach  the  convention  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  in 
time,  I  had  to  go  on.  I  found  the  Guild 
House  of  the  Speech  Readers  Guild  of 
Boston  "swept  and  garnished"  and  almost 
holding  out  its  arms  to  receive  the  dele- 
gates and  visitors.  The  down-stairs 
rooms  were  filled  with  exhibitions  of  the 
needlework  and  cabinet-making  of  deaf 
people,  which  had  been  contributed  by 
different  associations  and  exchanges.  Up- 
stairs was  a  roomful  of  modern  appli- 
ances and  electrical  devices  to  aid  the 
hearing,  representing  several  manufac- 
turers. The  new  vactuphone  attracted 
much  interest,  and  two  or  three  people 
who  had  been  deaf  for  a  great  many 
years  were  able  to  recognize  sound,  al- 
though not  to  identify  the  words  spoken. 
In  another  room  were  exhibitions  by  the 
different  schools  of  lip-reading,  free 
copies  of  The  Volta  Review,  circulars, 
advertising  matter,  reprints,  and  folders 
for  distribution.  There  were  panels  and 
posters  on  the  wall,  and  they  are  so  good 
that  I  am  told  they  are  to  be  used  again 
in  publicity  work.  I  enjoyed  the  meetings 
of  the  convention.  All  the  speeches,  pa- 
pers, and  reports  bore  directly  upon  the 
issue  at  hand.  Some  of  them  were  par- 
ticularly inspiring  and  lifted  us  above  the 
usual  routine  of  a  convention.  I  find 
that  every  one  is  willing  to  work  hard. 
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long,  and  faithfully  for  the  cause,  but 
that  intercourse  with  other  workers,  the 
exchange  of  ideas,  the  inspiration  of 
vigorous  personalities,  the  opportunity  to 
appeal  to  the  doctors  and  to  the  public, 
give  a  higher  courage  and  a  lighter  foot- 
step. 

I  am  going  to  leave  the  convention  now 
and  turn  rather  abruptly  to  another  sub- 
ject. The  nation  is  turning  its  attention 
to  Plymouth  this  summer,  as  it  is  the  ter- 
centenary celebration  of  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims.  The  greatest  feature,  is  the 
pageant  which  is  to  be  presented  several 
times.  It  is  considered  the  greatest  pag- 
eant America  ever  had,  not  only  because 
of  its  historic  interest,  but  because  it  is 
to  be  given  at  the  edge  of  the  harbor  by 
The  Rock,  and  will  have  over  eleven 
hundred  people  taking  part — real  Indians, 
even,  in  the  Indian  scenes!  It  is  to  be 
given  at  night  under  powerful  electric 
lights  before  audiences  of  ten  thousand 
people.  This  pageant  is  an  occasion  which 
I  think  many  deaf  people  would  enjoy, 
and  I  hope  you  will  make  an  effort  to  see 
it.  It  presents  the  suggestion  that  page- 
ants and  pantomines  are  mediums  of  en- 
tertainment in  which  deaf  people  could 
take  part  and  excel.  The  Speech  Readers 
Guild  in  Boston  and  the  school  for 
deaf  children  in  Rhode  Island  have  re- 
cently attempted  them  with  very  great 
success.  Why  don't  more  of  you  do  it, 
and  then  tell  us  about  it  in  The  Volt  a 
Review  ? 

I  have  read  that  a  very  successful 
competition  in  lip-reading  was  given  not 
long  ago  in  New  York.  I  hope  this  will 
be  followed  up  in  other  places.  When  I 
dream  wonderful  wild  dreams,  I  dream 
that  I  can  instill  so  much  enthusiasm  into 
all  the  leagues,  clubs,  guilds,  and  schools 
in  the  country  that  they  immediately 
form  advanced  classes  in  lip-reading  and 
later,  after  stiff  training,  hold  contests  to 
find  who  their  best  lip-reader  is.  And 
then,  don't  you  see,  we  could  hold  inter- 
state contests,  and  some  day,  at  some  im- 
portant convention,  a  national  champion- 
ship! Think  of  the  honor  of  being  the 
best  lip-reader  in  the  United  States !  But. 
best  of  all  think  of  the  publicity  it  would 
give  to  the  cause  of  the  deafened  when 
the  public  interest  is  thus  challenged.  It 
would  be  the  "proof  of  the  pudding" — 


the  conclusive  evidence  that  all  the 
speeches  and  papers  that  have  been 
spoken  and  written  in  the  favor  or  de- 
fense of  lip-reading  were  justified!  If 
any  of  you  feel  the  tiniest  spark  of  en- 
thusiasm stir  within  you,  won't  you  please 
write  and  tell  me  so? 

Yours  for  a  forward  step. 

The  Friendi^y  Lady. 
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One  little  lip-reader,  feeling  rather  blue. 
Finds  a  lonesome  brother;  then  there  are  two. 

Two  little  lip-readers  sail  life's  stormy  sea. 
Rescue  one  who's  shipwrecked;  then  there  are 
three. 

Three  little  lip- readers  tack  above  their  door 
"Fine   fun   for  deaf  people";    soon   there  are 
four. 

Four  little  lip-readers,  very  much  alive, 
Have  a  jolly  party  and  ask  number  five. 

Five  little  lip-readers,  blue  and  out  of  fix, 
Forget  about  their  troubles  as   they  hunt   up 
number  six. 

Six    little    lip-readers    make    their    home    a 

heaven ; 
They  seem  so  very  happy,  they  attract  number 

seven. 

Seven  little  lip-readers,  reconciled  to  fate. 
On  a  trip  together  meet  number  eight. 

He's  a  great  addition ;  all  think  him  fine ; 
He  says,  "I'll  bring  along  a  friend,  and  he'll  be 
number  nine*' 

Nine  little  lip- readers,  joyful-hearted,  then 
Start  a  Cheer-up  Mission  to  catch  number  ten. 

Ten  little  lip-readers!    What's  the  whole  thing 

for? 
Just  to  make  life  happier  for  more  and  mork 

and  MORE! 

— Elisabeth  MacKay. 


CLOUDS 

When  clouds  across  the  pathway  lie 
And  hopes  seem  baffled,  vain; 

With  faith  and  courage  keep  the  way 
'Til  the  sun  shines  clear  again. 

No  outward  gloom  has  power  to  stay 
The  soul  whose  inmost  shrine 

Is  kept  aglow  with  purpose  high, 
Lighted  from  source  Divine. 

— Harriet  B.  Emerson. 


PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  DEAF  CHILD 


By  MISS  B.  NEVILE,  Tottenham.  England 


PSYCHOLOGY  IS  now  generally  regarded 
as  a  science ;  but  the  more  we  examine 
the  subject  the  less  confidence  have  we 
in  its  right  to  this  title. 

We  have  always  understood  that 
science  concerned  itself  with  well-estab- 
lished facts.  These  facts  it  classifies  and 
analyzes,  and  upon  these  facts  it  reasons 
in  such  logical  progression  that  other  and 
remoter  facts  are  in  their  turn  established. 
It  seems  to  be  obvious  that  the  facts 
which  form  the  foundation  of  a  science 
should  not  vary  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent by  reason  of  outside  and  moving  in- 
fluences. For  instance,  geology  will  seem 
to  be  a  fairly  straightforward  science, 
anatomy  rather  more  complex,  and  physi- 
ology, being  a  science  of  a  living  animal, 
more  complex  still — more  complex  be- 
cause we  are  learning  to  see  that  the  body 
is  greatly  influenced  from  moment  to 
moment  by  the  activities  of  the  mind. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  that  which 
professes  to  be  a  science  of  the  mind 
itself?  Here  we  have  an  organism  which 
is  never  at  rest,  which  is  more  sensitive 
to  outside  influences  than  anything  else 
we  know,  and  the  instrument  wherewith 
we  propose  to  analyze  it  is  the  mind  of 
man  himself.  Surely  we  are  here  in  very 
deep  waters.  If  this  be  true  of  the  adult 
mind,  how  attempt  to  analyze  the  psy- 
chology of  a  child,  which  is  immature, 
restless,  and  extraordinarily  susceptible 
to  influences,  both  objective  and  subjec- 
tive ?  The  very  best  description  of  the 
mind  of  a  child  that  the  writer  has  ever 
met  with  is  that  of  a  chaos  of  impulses. 
There  are  some  people  who  are  so  over- 
come by  the  charm  of  this  chaos  of  im- 
pulses that  they  would  have  us  leave  it 
entirely  alone.  We  do  the  child  a  wrong, 
they  say,  in  attempting  to  guide,  to  rule, 
to  form  this  chaos  of  impulses.  Suffice 
it  here  to  say  that  the  writer  is  entirely 
opposed  to  such  a  view. 

Now,  our  task  is  to  determine  the  psy- 
chology of  the  deaf  child — that  is  to  say. 
to  determine  that  modification  of  ordi- 
nary child  psycholog>^  which  we  must  ex- 
pect to  find  as  the  result  of  deafness. 
Though  the  psychology  of  an   ordinary 


child  may  be  almost  impossible  to  analyze 
or  to  define,  it  may  not  be  altogether  a 
desperate  enterprise  to  discover  the  dif- 
ference between  it  (whatever  it  may  be) 
and  the  mind  of  one  whose  sense  of  hear- 
ing is  missing. 

At  the  outset,  however,  we  are  faced 
with  a  certain  difficulty.  We  have  to 
guard  very  strictly  against  the  confusion 
which  may  result  if  we  attribute  to  deaf- 
ness itself  certain  special  mental  char- 
acteristics which  are  really  due  to  condi- 
tions of  life  or  treatment  necessarv  to  or 
customary  in  the  rearing  and  education 
of  deaf  children.  For  instance,  we  hear 
from  some  that  deaf  children  are  pecu- 
liarly gentle  in  their  behavior,  and  we 
hear  from  others  that  they  are  particu- 
larly bad-tempered  and  vicious.  We  hear, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  they  are  selfish, 
grasping,  callous  as  to  the  feelings  of 
others ;  on  the  other,  that  they  are  un- 
selfish, aflfectionate,  and  so  forth.  How 
shall  we  reconcile  such  conflicting  opin- 
ions? 

( 1 )  We  have  to  remember  that  it  has 
always  been  and  always  will  be  necessary 
to  educate  a  large  number  of  deaf  chil- 
dren in  residential  schools.  In  those 
schools  they  have  every  physical  comfort, 
they  meet  with  no  injustice,  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  skilled  and  kindly  people  for 
ten  years  of  their  life.  They  see  no 
violent  behavior  on  the  part  of  any  adult, 
they  are  entirely  free  from  the  daily  ir- 
ritations which  are  inseparable  from 
family  life.  If  you  compare  such  chil- 
dren with  their  brothers  and  sisters  left 
in  the  rough  homes  from  which  they 
came,  you  might  thoughtlessly  assume 
that  the  deaf  of  those  families  were 
naturally  gentle. 

(2)  To  take  another  condition:  The 
deaf  child  in  the  well-to-do  home  is  gen- 
erally overindulged.  Fearful  lest  he  may 
be  unjustly  punished  for  doing  what 
would  never  be  permitted  in  his  hearing 
brothers,  his  parents  allow  him  to  form 
habits  of  selfishness.  Any  one  seeing  the 
child  in  such  an  environment  would  again 
hastily  say  that  deaf  children,  even  those 
born  and   reared   in  well-organized  and 
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sometimes  luxurious  homes,  were  vicious, 
selfish,  and  generally  unpleasant. 

(3)  It  is  usual  for  an  older  hearing 
child  to  be  given  some  responsibility  with 
regard  to  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  deaf  child  is  not  subject  to  this  most 
valuable  discipline;  in  this  he  misses 
much.  We  must  not,  therefore,  say  when 
we  observe  the  irresponsible  attitude  of 
a  deaf  lad  that  it  is  due  to  his  deafness. 
It  is  due  to  the  absence  of  that  disciplined 
responsibility  which  every  fifth- form  boy 
at  a  public  school  begins  to  feel. 

(4)  To  take  one  more  instance:  In  a 
poor-class  London  street  we  may  often 
hear  that  there  is  a  deaf  boy  living  there 
of  exceptionally  vicious  temperament. 
What  are  the  facts  ?  The  boy  is  deaf ; 
the  youths  of  that  street,  with  their  pro- 
verbial instinct  for  tormenting  anything 
peculiar,  are  forever  provoking  the  tem- 
per of  the  unfortunate  child.  He  makes 
good  use  of  his  fists,  his  feet,  and  even 
his  teeth.  Is  he,  therefore,  vicious  by 
reason  of  his  deafness?  Obviously  not. 
It  is  the  eflfect  of  his  environment  and 
nothing  more.  We  dare  to  say.  then,  that 
at  birth,  or  at  the  onset  of  deafness,  there 
is  no  peculiarity  whatever  in  the  psy- 
chology of  the  deaf  child.  It  would  be 
childish  to  emphasize  this  fact,  were  it 
not  even  now  held  by  some  medical  men 
that  some  mental  disability  is  insepara- 
bly connected  with  deafness. 

We  come  now  to  this  question:  Is 
there  any  modification  at  all  of  child 
psychology  w-hich,  though  not  present  at 
the  time  of  birth  or  at  the  time  of  the 
onset  of  deafness,  does  progressively 
take  character?  We  believe  there  is. 
This  modification  takes  character  pro- 
gressively from  birth  or  from  the  onset 
of  deafness,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  for- 
mation is  determined  by  the  age  at  which 
deafness  ensues.  By  this  I  mean  that 
should  a  child  become  deaf  at  the  age  of 
three,  this  peculiar  modification  would  be 
greater  in  three  years'  time  than  it  would 
be  at  the  age  of  twelve  if  he  had  become 
deaf  at  the  age  of  nine. 

Side  by  side  with  this  statement  there 
must,  however,  be  made  another  and  a 
very  important  one.  The  mental  cast  of 
a  deaf  child  is  far  more  malleable  by 
education  than  that  of  his  hearing  brother. 
The  hearing  child  is  to  a  small  extent 


molded  by  his  teachers,  but  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  his  education  is  the  chisel- 
ing by  contact.  In  the  vacuum,  however, 
with  which  deafness  surrounds  the  deaf 
child,  the  direct  things  of  education  are 
of  far  greater  significance  and  of  im- 
mensely greater  power  to  make  or  to  mar. 
Now  the  peculiar  and  progressive 
modification  of  child  psychology  which 
belongs  to  deafness  is,  I  believe,  this: 
On  all  matters  which  are  clearly  and  de- 
finitely understood,  a  deaf  child  has  (i) 
an  extraordinary  tenacity  of  opinion  and 
purpose;  (2)  a  supernormal  power  of 
close  and  faithful  reasoning.  On  the 
other  hand,  upon  all  matters  which  by 
reason  of  his  deafness  are  to  him  un- 
certain, he  is  abnormally  volatile,  he 
troubles  not  to  have  an  opinion,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  him  act  with  any  purpose 
whatever. 

Upon  such  uncertain  data  he  refuses, 
except  under  pressure,  to  reason  at  all. 
Upon  such  facts  as  he  can  ascertain  ac- 
curately (not  guess  at)  by  touch  and 
sight,  such  as  physical  phenomena  or  the 
sequential  happenings  of  a  well-ordered 
home  or  school,  we  find  him  intellectually 
stable  and  of  a  reasoning  power  which 
sometimes  amounts  to  cunning.  As  re- 
gards, however,  that  large  area  of  thought 
of  which  the  data  is  uncertain,  he  is  in- 
tellectually irresponsible. 

There  are  two  distinct  departments  of 
his  mind  into  which  the  deaf  child  in- 
stinctively pours  the  materials  for 
thought:  One  department  is  for  all  that 
is  accurately  known;  with  those  things 
his  mind  will  deal.  The  other  depart- 
ment is  for  all  scraps  and  odds  and  ends 
which  are  conveyed  to  him  so  imper- 
fectly that  their  elucidation  is  too  bur- 
densome to  be  borne ;  his  mind  rejects 
them.  What  must  we,  as  teachers,  gather 
from  this?  We  learn  that  no  method  of 
education  of  which  the  medium  is  of  an 
uncertain  character,  and  of  which  the 
scheme  is  not  strictly  logical  and  scientific 
in  its  development,  is  suitable  for  a  deaf 
child.  The  intellect  of  the  deaf  has  no 
use  for  guesswork.  As  Forchammer 
says, "The  first  essential  is  a  sure  medium 
of  communication." 

If  every  word  symbol  in  a  sentence  is 
seen  and  understood,  and  if  every  Ian- 
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guage  point  to  be  taught  is  securely  scientific  enterprise,  the  mind  of  the  deaf 
linked  to  the  one  before,  in  the  strictly  child  will  grip  the  thought.  In  this  way 
logical  sequence  which  we  demand  in  any     only  can  the  deaf  be  educated. 


A  TRIBUTE 

B?  VIRGINIA  SINCLAIR 


TiiK  sudden  passing  away  of  Mr. 
Frank  D.  Baker,  of  Denver,  whose 
death  occurred  April  29,  i<)2i.  has  taken 
from  the  ranks  of  speech- readers  a 
staunch  and  enthusiastic  friend  of  the 
"subtile  art." 

Mr.  Baker  was  chief  engineer  of  the 
Colorado  Department  of  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company  for  over 
twenty  years  and  had  been  a  resident  of 
Denver  for  the  past  thirty-three  years. 
He  was  known  to  all  of  the  mining  and 
metallurgical  men  of  the  State  and  was 
closely  associated  with  much  of  the  im- 
portant smelter  construction.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
1888  as  a  Mechanical  Engineer  and  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers.* 

Of  a  temperament  naturally  buoyant 
and  cheerful,  Mr.  Baker  had  come  to  feel 
his  life  deeply  shadowed  by  his  loss  of 
hearing.  A  little  more  than  two  years 
before  his  death,  when  in  his  sixty-first 
year,  he  came  into  touch  with  the  Whit- 
aker  School  of  Speech -Reading.  On  ac- 
count of  his  occasional  poor  health  and 
also  because  of  extended  absences  from 
the  city,  the  regular  course  of  speech- 
reading  in  the  school  was  extended  by 
him  over  two  years  instead  of  being 
completed  in  the  time  regularly  outlined. 
Though  this  extension  of  time  necessarily 
interrupted  his  progress,  he  persistently 
came  back  to  the  work  and  pursued  it  with 
always  increasing  success  and  hapjiiness. 
In  his  enthusiasm  he  asked  for  addi- 
tional lessons  after  finishing  his  course, 
"As  I  like  practise  with  teachers,  I  should 
like  still  more  lessons,"  he  had  playfully 
remarked.  During  the  last  months  of 
his  work  in  the  school,  reports  of  his  joy 


•  The  facts  as  given  are  quoted  from  notices 
which  appeared  in  the  Denver  papers.  May  3, 
11)21,  the  liiiy  of  the  funeral,  which  was  held 
from   the    Second    Ci)ngregationat    Church    of 


in  speech- reading  power  were  constantK 
brought  lo  us  by  others  as  well  as  by 
himself. 

To  any  one  anywhere  who  doubts  his 
power  to  become  a  speech -reader,  I  wish 
I  might  show  in  the  brief  scope  of  this 
tribute  how  Mr.  Baker  "won  out"  against 
more  than  ordinary  difficulties, 

A  university  man  and  for  thirty-three 
years  a  mining  engineer,  coming  to  a 
place  of  high  standing  in  his  profession 
here  in  Denver,  he  brought  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  speech-reading  a  mind 
trained  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
that  one  which  makes  speech- reading  a 
natural  process. 

More  than  once  he  seriously  doubted 
his  own   ability   to  acquire  the  coveted 
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power  to  any  practical  degree.  But  he 
would  not  give  up.  What  he  saw  others 
were  doing  he  determined  to  do  himself. 
Ry  his  own  splendid  and  beautiful  spirit 
of  co-operation  in  all  the  school  sought 
to  do  to  help,  by  resolutely  holding  him- 
self to  his  purpose  and  through  the  de- 
voted aid  of  his  family  he  came  to  a  de- 
gree of  power  that  brought  to  him  great 
happiness  and  renewed  confidence  in  him- 
self both  for  a  return  to  social  enjoy- 
ments and  in  his  business  interests.  Just 
a  short  time  before  his  death  he  sat  at 
different  times  by  the  bedside  of  his  wife 
(who  was  recuperating  from  a  serious 
fall)  and  conversed,  often  for  an  hour  at 
a  time,  with  no  artificial  aid  to  supple- 
ment his  understanding  of  her  conversa- 
tion. This  proof  of  his  ability  to  read 
the  lips  gave  particular  satisfaction  to 
him  and  to  his  family,  especially  because 
he  had  learned  to  understand  the  speech 
of  other  friends  before  that  of  hi*»  own 
family. 

His  interest  in  whatever  pertained  to 
the  cause  of  speech- reading,  whether  lo- 
cally or  elsewhere,  and  his  enjoyment  of 
The  Volta  Revikw  were  unceasing  and 
unbounded.  Particularlv  did  his  own 
spirit  of  optimism  and  belief  in  speech- 
reading  respond  to  the  purport  of  Mr. 
Ferrall's  articles.  During  a  California 
tour  last  vear  he  was  an  interested  visitor 
at  several  schools  on  the  coast.  He  was 
a  regular  subscriber  to  "our  magazine," 
taking  not  one  but  two  subscriptions  in 
order  to  place  this  publication  in  the 
hands  of  people  that  he  wished  to  inform 
and  to  interest  in  speech-reading  and  in 
the  work  of  **our  school,"  as  he  was 
pleased  to  term  it.  lie  kept  the  maga- 
zine on  his  desk,  showing  it  to  his  busi- 
ness and  professional  associates,  took  it 
to  his  doctor,  in  addition  to  placing  copies 
in  the  hands  of  hard-of-hearing  persons. 

In  the  best  sense,  such  a  friend  is  not 
lost.  The  influence  of  such  a  mind  and 
spirit  will  go  on  and  on  through  the  years 
to  hearten  and  inspire  each  one  who  was 
privileged  to  come  in  contact  with  Mr. 
liaker's  life.  He  won  for  himself  great 
joy  and  satisfaction  through  the  acquire- 
ment of  this  new  power  and  gave  to  his 
world  the  splendid  example  of  what  a 
steady  purpose,  unremitting  effort,  and 
cheerful  co-operation  can  accomplish. 


Mr.  Baker's  whole  life  was  one  of  de- 
voted service  for  others.  Such  a  life, 
crowned  with  the  accomphshment  that 
was  his,  has  a  message  quite  beyond  his 
own  circle  of  friends  and  associates.  If 
"being  dead  he  yet  speaketh"  to 
strengthen  the  purpose  and  cheer  the 
spirit  of  many  others  elsewhere  who 
with  dulled  or  deadened  hearing  are  hesi- 
tating over  their  own  ability  to  become 
victors  in  this  matter  of  speech-reading, 
then  this  tribute  will  have  compassed  its 
twofold  aim  of  acknowledging  the  great 
debt  of  those  who  were  privileged  to 
know  him  personally  and  of  pointing  the 
way  to  others. 


WHY  NOT  WIN  A  PRIZE? 

To  stimulate  interest  in  the  cause  of 
lip-reading,  Mrs.  John  E.  D.  Trask,  of 
the  San  Francisco  School  of  Lip-Read- 
ing,  announces  a  prize  contest. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  contestants 
submitting  the  best,  second  best,  and 
third  best  testimonials  to  the  value  of  lip- 
reading  in  the  form  of  story  or  playlet. 

It  is  stipulated  that  only  persons  who 
are  partially  or  totally  deaf  may  compete; 

The  rules  follow: 

1.  The  story  or  playlet  must  be  a 
strong  testimonial  to  the  value  of  lip- 
reading. 

2.  Its  length  must  be  4,000  words  or 
less. 

3.  It  must  be  typewritten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper. 

4.  It  must  be  received  at  the  Volta 
Bureau  on  or  before  October  15,  192 1. 

5.  No  name  must  be  attached,  but  the 
paper  must  be  signed  by  a  nom  de  plume 
or  "key."  The  author's  name  and  ad- 
dress must  accompany  the  MSS.  in  a 
sealed  envelope  bearing  the  nom  dc  plume 
or  "key." 

6.  The  hearing  of  all  contestants  must 
be  below  normal. 

7.  No  paper  will  be  returned. 

8.  The  Volta  Rkview  may  publish 
any  or  all  pa])ers  submitted. 

Prices. — First  prize.  $25.00;  second 
prize,  $15.00;  third  prize.  $10.00. 

Judges. — Mrs.  Edward  B.  Nitchie  and 
Miss  Rose  Kinzie  have  kindlv  consented 
to  assist  Mrs.  Trask  in  judging  the 
papers. 


THE  PHYSICS  OF  SPEECH  * 

By  E.  W.  SCRIPTURE.  Ph.  D..  M.  Dt 


IF  THE  back  of  the  hand  is  held  in  front 
of  the  mouth  while  the  word  "hippo- 
potamus" is  spoken  slowly,  a  breath  of 
air  will  be  felt  at  the  start  while  h  is 

spoken.  A  little  later  there  is  a  pause, 
followed  by  a  sharp  puff,  for  the  pp;  a 
similar  pause,  ending  in  a  puff,  is  felt  for 
the  next  /•,  and  again  for  the  /-  A  breath 
of  air  is  felt  for  s.  Speech,  then,  as  it 
issues  from  the  mouth,  comprises  some 
disturbance  of  the  air;  some  of  its  ele- 
ments are  breaths,  puffs,  and  pauses. 
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a  person  sjieaks  or  sings  into  the  tube,  the 
flame  can  be  seen  to  jump  up  and  down 
rapidly.  Such  rapid  movements  are 
termed  vibrations. 


The  gas  capsule  of  Koe- 
nig   (figure   i)   is   a   metal 

box  comprising  two  halves 
separated  by  a  rubber  mem- 
brane. Gas  is  brought  to 
one  side,  whence  it  issues  in 
a  fine  jet  and  burns  as  a 
flame.  The  rubber  mem- 
brane keeps  it  from  passing 
to  the  other  .side.  This 
other  side  has  a  large  open- 
ing attached  to  a  speaking- 
tube. 

A  sudden  puff  into  the 
speaking  -  tube  blows  the 
flame  up  momentarily,  be- 
cause the  air  pressure  moves 
the  membrane  and  drives 
out  some  of  the  gas.    When 
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•This  is  the  ninlh  of  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  '"Mechanism 
of  Speech."  hv  Professor  Scrip- 
ture, late  of "  Yale  University, 
now  of  London  and  Hamburg. 

t  .'\lithor  of  "Elements  of 
Experimental  Phoiietics."  "The 
Study  of  Speech  Curves," 
'■Stuttering   and    Lisping,"    etc. 
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THE  PHYSICS  OF  SPEECH 


When  the  flame  is  observed  in  a  re- 
volving mirror,  as  in  figure  2,  it  appears 
as  a  band  of  light.  When  a  person  speaks 
into  the  capsule,  the  band  is  broken  up 
into  fine  flames.  These  are  different  for 
diflFerent  sounds.  Flame  figures  have 
been  photographed  by  Xichol.s  and  Mer- 
rit.  of  Cornell  t'niversity.  Some  flame 
figures,  taken  directly  from  their  original 
films,  are  shown  in  figure  3. 

The  flames  occur  in  groups  that  are 
often  quite  complicated.  The  different 
vowels  have  different  group  forms.  The 
group  form  changes  even  in  a  fragment 
from  a  single  vowel.  For  example,  at 
the  left  of  the  piece  of  film  for  e  in  "pre" 
in  the  first  line  of  figure  3,  a  high  flame 
is  followed  by  one  not  so  high,  and  this 
very  closely  by  one  or  more  smaller 
flames.  Toward  the  end  of  the  fragment 
the  second  flame  has  become  as  high  as 
the  first,  while  the  smaller  ones  have  al- 
most disappeared.  This  is  an  illustration 
of  the  fundamental  fact  that  vowel 
sounds  are  never  constant,  even  for  a 
short  time ;  they  change  continually  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  last  fine  of  figure 
3  shows  regions  of  alternately  high  and 
small  e  waves;  this  is  a  record  of  the 


rolled,  or  trilled,  r  produced  by  flapping 
the  tongue. 

Owing  to  the  indefinite  edges  of  these 
flames,  they  are  not  adapted  to  accurate 
study.  Flames  with  sharp  edges  have 
been  produced  and  photographed  by 
Crown  (figure  4). 

The  details  of  the  vibrations  in  speech 
were  first  accurately  studied  by  Hermann 
and  Hensen.  In  Hermann's  apparatus 
the  speech  was  conducted  to  a  glass  dia- 
phragm which  moved  a  small  amplifying 
lever.  The  lever  carried  a  mirror,  from 
which  a  beam  of  light  was  reflected. 
Whenever  the  diaphragm  moved,  the 
beam  of  light  rei>eated  the  movement  in 
great  enlargement  The  movement  could 
be  seen  in  a  revolving  mirror  or  photo- 
graphed on  a  moving  film.  A  recent  ap- 
paratus on  a  slightly  different  principle 
is  the  phonodeik  of  Professor  Miller,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Some  of  the  vibrations 
taken  by  his  apparatus  are  shown  in  fig- 
ure 5. 

Upward  movement  of  the  diaphragm 
means  that  the  air  in  front  of  it  is  com- 
pressed; downward  movement,  that  it  is 
rarefied.  The  curves  show  that  the 
vibrations  in  speech  consist  of  waves  of 
condensation  and  rarefaction  of  the  air. 

When  a  bell  is  sounded,  its  vibrations 
are  transmitted  through  the  air  as  waves 
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of  condensation  and  rarefaction  (figure 
6).  The  vibrations  of  speech  are  trans- 
mitted Hkewise.  The  vibrations  of  the 
air  in  the  mouth  for  vowels  and  similar 
sounds  pass  directly  unheard  in  the  sur- 
rounding air.  The  breaths,  rushes,  and 
puffs,  however,  pass  to  the  ear  only  in 
the  form  of  irregular  agitations  of  the  air 
representing  the  noises  made  by  them. 
For  example,  a  rush  of  air  can  be  felt  for 
/  directly  in  front  of  the  mouth,  but  it  is 
dispersed  quickly.  The  irregular  agita- 
tions of  the  air  caused  by  the  rush  of  air 
are,  however,  transmitted  outward  in  all 
directions.     When  these  irregular  agita- 


tions reach  the  ear,  they  are  heard  as  /. 
The  ear  knows  nothing  of  the  rush  of 
breath  itself.  The  /  from  a  phonograph 
is  just  as  true  an  /  as  one  from  the  mouth, 
simply  because  it  produces  the  same  agi- 
tations. The  hand  does  not  feel  these 
agitations;  for  the  hand  the  phonograph 
has  no  /. 

Summing  up,  wt  may  say  that  speech 
as  it  issues  from  the  mouth  consists  of 
breaths,  rushes,  puffs,  vibrations,  agita- 
tions, and  pauses.  As  it  passes  through 
the  air  only  the  vibrations,  agitations, 
and  pauses  are  transmitted. 


THE  LIP-READING  TOURNAMENT  AT  THE  NEW  YORK 

LEAGUE 

REPORTED  BY  ESTELLE  E.  SAMUELSON 


VARIOUS  MKANS  have  been  employed 
in  efforts  to  give  greater  publicity  to 
the  art  of  lip-reading  so  that  all  deafened 
people  may  be  benefited  by  acquiring  it 
and  the  hearing  public  be  given  a  better 
understanding  of  its  value.  A  new 
method  in  the  form  of  a  sporting  event 
was  tried  recently  by  the  New  York 
League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing.  What 
a  great  success  this  first  tournament  was ! 
The  Jersey  City  League  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing,  the  Nitchie  School  of  Lip- 
Reading,  Public  Evening  Schools  No.  32 
and  No.  93.  Manhattan,  and  No.  15, 
Brooklyn,  sent  teams.  With  them  came 
their  colleagues  and  friends  to  "root.'* 
Each  one  wore  his  school  colors.  The 
league  assembly-room  was  crowded  to 
capacity.  The  teams  were  lined  up  on 
the  platform  opposite  the  judges,  and 
then  the  fun  began.  How  they  did  work! 
What  fighters  they  were!  Some  one  re- 
marked, "Letter-perfect  lip-readers  are 
very  good  fighters!''  Each  one  held  his 
own.  Sentence  u|>on  sentence  was  fired, 
but  one  could  not  down  them.  The  ma- 
terial prepared  was  exhausted  before  the 
captains  of  the  two  teams  which  tied 
fought  it  out.  They  were  Miss  Martha 
G.  Evans  for  the  Jersey  City  team  and 
Miss  Lillian  Dwiddie  for  the  P)rcx)klyn 
team.  The  Jersey  City  team  won  after  a 
strenuous  battle.  Miss  Walker,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Educational  Department,  had 


retired  to  another  room  and  prepared  ad- 
ditional material. 

Next  came  the  individual  contest.  This 
contest  was  originally  limited  to  twenty- 
five,  but  it  was  a])parent  before  the  team 
contest  was  half  over  that  the  entries 
would  have  to  be  opened  to  others  who 
had  at  the  last  moment  gathered  courage 
to  compete.  The  inspiration  was  so  great, 
the  atmosphere  so  intoxicating,  no  lip- 
reader  could  resist.  This  contest  was 
fought  with  equal  vim.  Again  Miss 
Martha  G.  Evans,  of  Jersey  City,  won 
after  having  tied  with  Miss  Charlotte 
Paradis,  of  Brooklyn. 

(^ne  contestant  said,  "Winners  or 
losers,  we  all  enjoyed  it  immensely  and 
shall  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  next 
one.'*  Each  judge  said,  "I  wouldn't  have 
missed  it  for  anything.  Such  wonderful 
lip-reading;  it  was  a  revelation  and  in- 
spiration to  me."  The  New  York  League 
says,  **Thank  you,  dear  contestants,  and 
three  cheers  for  each  one  of  you.  Your 
enthusiasm,  your  abilities,  were  expended 
in  a  worthy  cause.  No  greater  encour- 
agement or  inspiration  has  ever  been 
given  to  would-be  lip-readers.  More 
than  that,  you  have  taught  a  large  public 
the  possibilities  of  lip-reading.'' 

Lack  of  space  prevents  Thk  Volta 
Review  from  publishing  all  of  the  ma- 
terial used  in  the  tournament,  but  a  por- 
tion follows : 


LIP-READING  TOURNAMENT 
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INFORMATION   FOR  JUDGES 

The  tournament  will  begin  at  8.  Each 
school  has  been  asked  to  send  a  team  of 
three,  including  a  captain.  Teams  will 
wear  school  colors.  The  team  contest 
will  consist  of  conversational  sentences. 
A  sentence  will  be  given  to  each  team,  to 
be  repeated  by  any  member  of  the  team. 
In  case  of  failure,  captains  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  give  the  sentence.  A 
sentence  correctly  repeated  will  score  one 
point  in  favor  of  that  team.  The  contest 
will  consist  of  at  least  ten  tests  for  each 
team.  The  team  scoring  the  greatest 
number  of  tests  wins  the  contest.  In 
case  of  a  tie,  a  contest  will  be  given  the 
captains  of  the  two  teams. 

IXDIVIDl'AL   CONTEST 

Contestants  will  be  numbered.  A  de- 
scription will  be  read  twice  before  the 
assembled  group.  Questions  will  follow. 
Several  questions  will  be  given  each  con- 
testant. The  contestant  scoring  the  great- 
est number  of  points  by  answering  cor- 
rectly the  largest  number  of  questions 
wins  the  contest. 

PRIZES 

The  Porter  cup,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  X. 
Todd  Porter,  Jr.,  will  be  awarded  to  the 
team  winning  two  annual  contests  out  of 
three.  The  winner  of  the  192 1  contest 
will  receive  a  banner.  The  winner  of  the 
individual  contest  will  receive  a  prize,  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  J.  C.  Thompson. 

SPECIMEN   OF   SENTENCES   USEH   IN   THE 

CONTEST 

1.  ril  meet  you  at  the  subway  station 
at  half  after  four. 

2.  Do  you  enjoy  the  movies? 

3.  Can  you  operate  the  typewriter? 

4.  Are  you  going  to  the  card  party  this 
evening  ? 

5.  \Ve  have  had  an  unusually  mild 
winter. 

6.  Can  I  reach  you  by  telephone? 

7.  Please  close  the  windows  in  the 
library. 

8.  He  is  the  oldest  boy  in  the  family. 

9.  I  am  very  fond  of  the  old-fashioned 
garden  flowers. 

10.  How  old  is  vour  sister? 

11.  I  expect  to  spend  the  summer  in 
the  mountains. 


12.  I  can't  understand  a  thing  he  says. 

13.  What  an  interesting  lecture  that 
was ! 

14.  You  ought  to  be  a  member  of  the 
league. 

!«;.  Could  vou  understand  what  the 
minister  said? 

16.  Do  you  think  it  will  rain? 

17.  I  wish  I  could  help  you. 

18.  When  are  you  going  home? 

19.  I  don't  know  what  they  are  talking 
about. 

20.  It's  a  poor  rule  that  won't  work 
both  ways. 

SENTENCES  USED  AFTER  THE  CONTESTANTS 

"TIED" 

I  There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup 
and  the  lip. 

2.  How  much  did  he  leave  to  his 
granddaughter  ? 

3.  She  has  an  unusual  amount  of  com- 
mon sense. 

4.  Would  you  like  oyster  soup  for 
dinner? 

5.  I  sail  for  Italv  on  the  second  of 
June. 

6.  Can  you  paddle  a  canoe? 

7.  Please  light  the  lamp. 

8.  She  seems  to  be  very  down  in  the 
mouth  this  morning. 

9.  W^e  shall  call  upon  you  for  a  con- 
tribution. 

10.  He  saved  a  thousand  dollars  out 
of  a  small  salary. 

11.  Have  you  paid  your  dues? 

12.  That  woman  has  more  nerve  than 
any  one  I  know. 

13.  \N\\o  were  the  chief  speakers  of 
the  evening? 

14.  Have  you  ever  lived  in  Canada? 

15.  What  is  the  capital  of  China? 

16.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  read  the 
lips. 

17.  I  will  sec  what  I  can  do  to  help 
you. 

18.  How  many  will  vou  be  responsible 
f  or  ? 

19.  Father  telephoned  that  he  would 
be  late  for  dinner. 

20.  They  refused  to  give  me  the  infor- 
mation. 

INDIVIDUAL    CONTEST 

The  library  that  I  am  going  to  descril^e 
to  you  is  in  a  house  on  Fifth  .Vvenue.  It 
is  a  large  room.  23  feet  wide  and  30  feet 
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long.  There  are  six  windows  in  the 
room,  two  on  the  south,  three  on  the 
west,  and  a  long  French  window  on  the 
north  that  opens  on  a  balcony.  The  walls 
of  the  room  are  done  in  dull  yellow.  The 
draperies  are  yellow  with  a  dull-blue  fig- 
ure. There  is  a  large  fireplace  with  a 
handsomely  carved  wood  mantelpiece. 
Above  the  mantelpiece  there  is  an  oil 
painting  done  by  a  modern  French  artist. 
A  fire  is  burning  on  the  hearth  and  a 
large  St.  Bernard  dog  lies  before  it. 
Seven  book-cases  line  the  walls  of  the 
room.  One  book-case  contains  nothing 
but  books  of  poetry.  The  floor  is  cov- 
ered with  rare  oriental  rugs.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  room  stands  a  handsomely 
carved  table  with  a  reading  lamp  on  it. 
There  is  an  old  grandfather's  clock  in  one 
corner. 

1.  What  kind  of  room  have  I  been  de- 
scribing? 

2.  Where  is  it? 

3.  How  long  is  it? 

4.  Is  it  more  than  20  feet  wide? 

5.  How    many    windows    are    in    the 
room  ? 

6.  How    manv    windows    are    on    the 
west  side? 

7.  Is   the   window   on   the   north   side 
like  the  other  windows? 


8.  What  kind  of  window  is  it? 

9.  What  does  it  open  upon? 

10.  What  is  the  color  of  the  walls? 

11.  What  is  the  color  of  the  draperies? 

12.  Of  what  material  is  the  mantel- 
piece ? 

13.  W^hat  hangs  above  the  mantel- 
piece? 

14.  By  whom  was  it  painted? 

15.  What  kind  of  day  is  it? 

16.  How  do  you  know? 

17.  Is  there  anything  alive  in  the 
room? 

18.  What? 

19.  Where  is  the  dog  lying? 

20.  How  many  book-cases  are  in  the 
room? 

21.  What  is  one  book-case  filled  with? 

22.  What  kind  of  rugs  are  on  the 
lloor? 

23.  What  stands  in  the  center  of  the 
room? 

24.  What  is  on  the  table  ? 

25.  What  kind  of  timepiece  is  in  the 
room  ? 

Editor's  Note. — Doubtless  the  New 
York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  further  details  to 
organizations  which  desire  to  hold  tourna- 
ments. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF  IN  URUGUAY 


Editor  Volta  Review: 

I  SPENT  the  13th  at  the  school  for  deaf 
girls  in  Montevideo  and  the  14th  at  the 
school  for  boys.  The  Instituto  Nacional 
de  Uruguay  de  Sordo-Mudas  is  located 
at  Moreno  24,  Montevideo,  and  is  in 
charge  of  Seiiora  Ann  Bruzzone  de  Sca- 
rone,  directora,  and  has  been  under  her 
direction  since  it  was  oi>ened,  in  1904. 

Scnora  Bruzzone  de  Sea  rone  is  a 
graduate  of  the  training  class  conducted 
by  Seiiora  Madrazo,  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
school  for  deaf  girls,  and  she  endeavors, 
so  far  as  her  means  will  permit,  to  dujjli- 
cate  in  Montevideo  the  excellent  condi- 
tions that  exist  in  the  girls*  school  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

Until  last  November  (1920)  the  Uru- 
guayan school  was  for  both  sexes  and 
had  an  attendance  of  about  seventy-five. 


There  are  now  two  schools  in  separate 
locations.  The  attendance  today  in  the 
school  for  girls  is  42  and  in  the  school 
for  boys  45. 

In  dividing  the  school  the  teaching 
force  was  also  divided,  four  teachers  be- 
ing assigned  to  each. 

Partly  because  of  the  small  immbers 
that  at  present  apply  for  admission  and 
partly  for  lack  of  space,  a  new  class  is 
only  admitted  once  in  two  years.  There 
are  but  four  classes  at  present  in  each  of 
the  schools.  It  is  the  plan  to  add  teachers 
from  time  to  time  and  to  extend  the 
course  till  it  includes  at  least  eight  grades 
and  perhaps  an  introductory  year. 

\\'hile  theoretically  pupils  are  admitted 
at  six  years  of  age,  the  admission  of  new 
pupils  only  once  in  two  years  results  in  a 
somewhat  high  age  in  the  entering  classes. 
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In  the  girls'  school  many  of  the  first-year 
class  were  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age. 

All  these  South  American  schools  have 
very  pleasant  buildings,  low  and  ex- 
tended, never  more  than  two  stories  high 
and  usually  only  one,  with  ample  gardens 
filled  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers. 

At  the  school  for  girls  there  is  room 
not  only  for  additional  buildings  which 
they  already  need,  but  the  foundations 
now  exist  for  the  next  structure  to  be 
erected  as  soon  as  the  government  can  be 
persuaded  to  appropriate  the  money. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  pure  oral 
method  is  exclusively  employed  in  both 
these  schools. 

During  my  inspection  of  the  school  for 
g;irls  I  was  accompanied  by  the  govern- 
ment "technical  inspector  of  primary  and 
normal  instruction,"  Sr,  Emilio  Fournie, 
a  very  intelligent  and  kindly  man,  who  is 
thoroughly  interested  in  making  success- 
ful the  education  of  the  deaf  in  Uruguay. 
He  also  met  me  on  the  following  day  at 
the  school  for  boys  and  examined  that 
with  me. 

At  the  girls'  school  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  the  school  physician.  Dr. 
Felipe  Puig,  who  handles  his  duties  very 
conscientiously  and  well. 

The  industries  taught  the  girls  will 
eventually  be  the  same  as  those  in  Buenos 
Aires,  though  at  present  only  a  portion 
can  be  provided.  They  now  have  special 
instructors  in  shoe  uppers,  sewing,  iron- 
ing, artificial  flowers,  drawing,  and  phys- 
ical education. 

At  the  end  of  my  visit  we  were  con- 
ducted to  the  private  dining-room  of  the 
directress,  and  delicious  refreshments 
were  served.  We  were  given  some  of 
the  artificial  flowers  made  by  the  pupils 
and  a  big  bunch  of  real  flowers  from  the 
garden.  We  carried  away  with  us  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  and  favorable  impres- 
sions not  only  of  the  educational  condi- 
tions, but  also  of  the  happiness  and  wel- 
fare of  the  pupils  whose  faces  and  man- 
ner showed  that  they  were  contented  and 
well  cared  for. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  Institute  \acional 
Para  Ninos  Sordo-Mudos.  the  school  for 
deaf  boys  of  Uruguay,  112  Calle  8  de 
Octubre,  Montevideo,  on  April  14.  I 
found  a  big  United  States  flag  draped 
above  the  entrance  to  the  school  building, 
which  sits  back  from  the  street  in  an  at- 


tractive garden.  After  a  few  minutes  of 
conversation  in  the  oflice  of  the  director 
{during  which  I  had  need  of  all  the 
Sjianish  I  possess  and  more)  I  was  con- 
ducted to  the  dining-room,  where  I  found 
the  entire  45  boys  assembled,  half  of 
them  with  small  United  States  flags  and 
the  other  half  with  Uruguayan  flags.  At 
a  signal  from  the  director  they  waved 
them  high  above  their  heads  and  gave  a 
shout  that  nearly  raised  the  roof. 

A  photographer  and  a  reporter  from 
each  of  the  principal  papers  of  Montevi- 
deo was  present,  and  later,  in  the  garden, 
pictures  were  taken  that  appeared  with 
notices  in  the  papers  of  the  following 
day. 

The  director  of  the  school  for  boys, 
Sr.  Augustin  Oscar  Scarone,  is  the 
brother  of  the  husband  of  the  directress 
of  the  school  for  girls.  He  also  was 
trained  for  the  work  by  Sciiora  Madrazo, 
of  the  Buenos  .Aires  school. 
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for  modeling  from  life,  but  he  has  also 
special  teaching  ability,  a  combination 
that  is  rare.  The  director  told  me  that 
the  boy  showed  even  greater  intelligence 
in  adapting  the  subjects  to  the  ability  of 
the  pupils  than  the  regular  instructor,  and 
also  had  more  [alienee  and  sympathy 
with  the  boys  in  their  crude  efforts. 
Next  year  the  director  plans  to  make  the 
boy  an  assistant  instructor,  with  a  salary. 
The  giving  of  this  responsibility  to  the 
boy  has  entirely  changed  his  behavior. 
Fonnerly  he  had  been  wild  and  trouble- 
some. Now  he  is  a  model  of  obedience 
and  trustworthiness.  If  the  boy  lives  and 
has  a  chance  to  develop  the  genius  he  un- 
doubtedly possesses,  I  prophesy  he  will 
make  a  name  for  himself  as  a  sculptor. 
When,  somewhat  later,  I  reached  his 
class-room,  I  found  the  blackboard  prin- 
cipally occupied  by  two  flags  done  in 
colored  crayons,  one  of  the  United  State';. 


Direclor,   School   for  Deaf   Boys.   Montevideo, 
Uruguay 

The  teaching  force  consists  of  four 
teachers  of  the  educational  classes  and 
seven  teachers  of  industries.  These  are 
carpentry,  bookbin<iing,  metal -working, 
tailoring,  basket -making,  modeling,  wood- 
carving,  drawing  and  painting,  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  gardening.  The 
school  is  fortunate  in  having  consider- 
able ground  for  the  raising  of  vegetables 
and  fruits,  and  by  this  means  accom- 
plishes the  double  result  of  lowering  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  of  teaching  the 
boys  a  very  useful  employment. 

I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  very 
clever  work  I  saw  in  the  modeling  studio, 
and  much  interested  to  learn  that,  the 
instructor  being  ill  at  present,  entire 
charge  of  the  class  had  been  taken  by  one 
of  the  boys,  Placido  Diaz,  fifteen  years 
of  age  and  four  years  in  school.  Not 
only  has  this  boy  very  exceptional  talent 
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the  other  of  Uruguay,  and  when  I  asked 
who  had  made  them  Placido  was  pointed 
out. 

In  this  most  advanced  class  of  which 
Placido  is  a  member,  the  boys  were  most 
eager  to  ask  questions  about  the  Norte 
•  Americanos  and  our  great  country.  They 
were  much  impressed  when  I  told  them 
it  took  22  days  and  nights  on  a  fast  ship 
to  get  from  Montevideo  to  New  York, 
and  five  days  on  a  train  that  went  almost 
twice  as  fast  as  the  ship  to  get  from  New 
York  to  Santa  Barbara,  where  my  little 
Jack  and  Anna  are. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  adjec- 
tive from  United  States,  we  must  of 
necessity  use  the  title  American.  The 
people  of  Canada  and  Mexico  are  also 
Americans,  but  as  they  can  have  a  per- 
fectly good  descriptive  adjective  of  their 
own.  Canadian  and  Mexican,  they  should 
not  object  to  our  monopoly  of  the  word 
American.  But  these  people  down  here 
are  also  Americans,  and  so  they  call  the 
subjects  of  Uncle  Sam,  Norte  Amer- 
icanos, to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  peo- 
ples of  North  America. 

The  conditions  both  of  instruction  and 
of  living  in  the  school  seemed  to  me  ex- 


cellent. The  four  teachers  and  the  di- 
rector are  all  young  and  vigorous  and 
enthusiastic,  the  boys  looked  happy  and 
well  fed,  and  as  most  of  them  come  from 
poor  families,  they  are  better  cared  for 
at  school  than  at  home.  Every  part  of 
the  establishment  was  clean,  light,  and 
airy.  There  is  already  need  for  more 
room,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
spector, Sr.  Fournie,  who  was  again  on 
hand,  will  give  his  cordial  co-operation 
to  the  efforts  of  Sr.  Scarone  to  obtain 
additional  buildings  in  his  ample  grounds. 

In  every  case  that  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in 
South  America  occupy  rented  quarters, 
and  in  every  case  the  management  is 
striving  to  have  the  government  buy  the 
property. 

Once  more  at  the  end  of  my  visit  re- 
freshments were  served  and  we  were 
presented  with  flowers  from  the  garden. 
One  boy  presented  me  with  a  card  tray 
he  had  made,  decorated  with  our  flag. 
They  also  gave  me  some  very  exceptional 
work  that  the  pupils  have  done  in  paint- 
ing and  drawing. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  D.  Wright. 
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By  JOHN  A.  FERRALL 


WHAT  IS  DEAFNESS,  anyway?  Prob- 
ably most  of  us,  especially  those 
who  are  what  is  termed  "deaf,"  think  of 
the  expression  as  conveying  an  idea  of 
something  lacking  or  deficient  in  the  sense 
of  hearing.  All  well  and  good.  But  the 
thing  that  brings  our  gray  hairs  in  sorrow 
to  the  grave  is  the  occasional  meeting 
with  one  of  those  persons  who  still  holds 
to  what  is  said  to  be  the  original  Anglo- 
Saxon  interpretation  of  the  term,  the 
word  "deaf"  being  assumed  to  imply  dull- 
ness in  any  sense  or  in  the  mind — ^and 
particularly  the  latter. 

Now,  it  is  something  of  an  inconven- 
ience to  be  deaf,  I  imagine,  taking  the 
term  to  mean  an  impairment  of  the  hear- 
ing; but  whatever  inconvenience  there  is 
becomes  a  very  trifling  thing  indeed  when 
compared  to  the  exquisite  torture  occa- 
sioned by  the  tacit  implication  that  deaf- 
ness is  a  form  of  mental  affliction. 


At  the  movies  or  in  the  illustrated  sup- 
plements of  the  newspapers  one  sees  a 
picture  of  a  man  mowing  a  lawn,  let  us 
say.  Beneath  the  picture  is  the  legend: 
"Deaf  man  mowing  a  lawn."  The  natural 
inference,  at  least  for  us  sensitive  deaf 
folks,  is  that  the  picture  implies  that  it  is 
rather  astonishing  that  a  man  so  handi- 
capped should  be  capable  of  the  intel- 
lectual display  involved  in  such  an  opera- 
tion. The  legend  doesn't  say  this  in  so 
many  words,  of  course,  but — well,  you 
know  there  was  a  man  who  met  an  old 
darky  of  his  acquaintance  on  the  street 
one  cold  and  stormy  night. 

"Pretty  bad  night  for  you  to  be  out. 
Uncle  Mose,"  he  said.  "I  should  think  a 
night  like  this  would  be  bad  for  your 
rheumatism." 

"Well,  suh,"  replied  Uncle  Mose,  "Pm 
jest  a-follerin'  the  doctor's  orders." 

"What !     Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  yimr 
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doctor  told  you  to  come  out  on  such  a 
night  as  this?" 

"No.  suh,  not  in  jest  them  words."  ex- 
plained Uncle  Mose.  "but  he  done  tole  me 
I  needed  chicken." 

So,  while  the  legends  accompanying 
these  pictures  do  not  come  right  out  in 
the  open  and  assert  that  it  is  astonishing 
that  a  deaf  man  should  have  sufficient 
intelligence  to  be  able  to  mow  a  lawn, 
we'd  be  even  less  intelligent  than  folks 
assume  if  we  failed  to  grasp  the  natural 
inference.  And  still  there  are  people  who 
wonder  why  the  deaf  are  sometimes  irri- 
table! The  really  astonishing  thing  to 
me  is  that  our  jails  are  not  filled  with 
deaf  persons  awaiting  trial  for  man- 
slaughter. There  have  been  times  in  my 
own  life  (and  the  patience  and  forbear- 
ance of  the  Irish  are  proverbial)  when  I 
could  cheerfully  have  taken  a  club  and 
reduced  some  fellow-citizen  to  a  fine 
powder ! 

And.  anyway,  these  hearing  folks  are 
not  always  so  all-fired  smart  as  they  think 
themselves.  Maybe  when  we  come  right 
down  to  a  scientific  discussion  and  ex- 
amination of  this  question  of  intellectual 
ability,  well  sometimes  find  the  shoe  on 
the  other  foot,  as  it  were.  For  example: 
The  other  day  I  happened  to  notice  in  a 
store  window  a  placard  announcing  the 
sale  of  a  well-known  make  of  men's 
n^ligee  shirts  at  75  cents  each.  The  usual 
price  is  $2.00.  I  entered  the  store  and 
asked  whether  by  any  chance  they  hap- 
pened to  have  my  size,  17,  in  the  lot. 
They  had.  In  fact,  they  had  nothing  but 
that  size.  That  was  the  reason  for  the 
low  price, 

I  selected  four  of  them  an<l  was  hand- 
ing them  to  the  salesman  when  the  man- 
ager came  along.  He  took  the  shirts  from 
me,  and  when  about  to  give  them  to  the 
bundle  wrapper  a  brilliant  thought  struck 
him.  He  picked  up  a  pad  of  paper  and 
wrote:  "If  you'll  take  half  a  dozen,  I'll 
put  them  in  al  50  cents  each." 

I  looked  at  him  to  see  if  he  was  joking. 
He  was  absolutely  serious.  So  I  selected 
two  more  garments  and  paid  him  $3.00 
for  the  six — at  the  rate  of  50  cents  each. 
The  arrangement  suited  me  very  well. 
naturally,  since  I  had  already  selected 
four  at  the  original  price  of  75  cents 
each — a   total   of  $3.00 — so  that  by  his 


special  offer  the  manager  really  made  me 
a  present  of  two  extra  shirts.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  viewpoint  of  the  matter 
has  never  occurred  to  him,  or.  if  it  has. 
that  the  occurring  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  totally  deaf  persons  only,  for 
I  am  rather  afraid  that  under  the  circum- 
stances his  language  might  be  unsuitable 
for  hearing  ears! 

When  he  is  not  busy  with  his  drawing- 
board.  Saul  N.  Kessler  has  a  story  he 
delights  in  telling  his  friends.  It  con- 
cerns a  man  who  sold  a  dog  to  one  of  his 
neighbors.  The  following  day  the  pur- 
chaser was  Iiack  with  a  complaint. 

"Mister,"  he  said,  "this  dog  you  sold 
me  is  deaf  and  dumb." 

"Young  man."  said  the  former  owner 
of  the  dog,  solemnly,  "that  dog  may  be 
deaf,  but  don't  you  ever  believe  he's 
diiiiil'.  Why,  he's  the  brainest  dog  I  ever 
raised !" 

Comparisons  are  odious,  of  course; 
but  while  Mr.  Kessler  is  silent  on  the 
subject.  I  feel  satisfietl  that  he  has  no  in- 
tention of  slandering  the  dog.  which  is  a 
noble  brute.  It's  just  another  of  those  im- 
plications. Besides,  deaf  people  are  smart. 
Why,  only  today  I've  read  of  a  deaf  man 
so  .smart  that  whenever  he  buys  himself  a 
hat  he  selects  one  that  looks  like  evcrj-- 
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body  else's,  so  that  if  it  blows  off  his  head 
somebody  else  will  always  chase  it  for 
him! 

And  just  a  week  ago  a  friend  was  tell- 
ing me,  and  he  says  it's  an  old  story,  how 
it  happens  that  so  many  deaf  people  are 
employed  in  the  great  rubber  industries 
of  the  Middle  West.    He  says  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  industry  a  fire  broke  out 
in  one  of  the  factories  and  a  hearing  em- 
ployee was  cut  off   from  escape  in  the 
seventh  stor\'.     They  could  not  get  the 
fire-ladders  up  to  him,  and  the  only  hope 
of  rescue  was  for  him  to  jump  from  the 
window  and  trust  to  being  caught  in  the 
nets  stretched    below    by    the    firemen. 
Probably  with  the  idea  of  breaking  his 
fall,  this  man  wrapped  himself  in  several 
rubber  coats,  and  donned   rubber  boots 
and  a  rubber  cap  before  jumping.     The 
outfit  broke  his  fall,  all  right.    He  landed 
on  the  stone  sidewalk  just  outside  the  net 
and  rebounded  high  in  the  air.     Worse 
than  that,  he  continued  to  bounce  up  and 
down  for  seventeen  days,  when  the  police 
had  to  shoot  him  to  keep  him  from  starv- 
ing to  death.     The  thing  caused  some- 
thing of  a  scandal,  of  course,  and  from 
that  time  on  the  rubber  industries  have 
been  employing  as  many  deaf  people  as 
possible,  figuring  that  their  keener  intu- 
ition and  superior  intelligence  will  insure 
them  against  such  an  experience  as  be- 
fell the  unfortunate  man  of  whom  I  have 
just  told. 

Of  course,  the  story  does  sound  a  little 
improbable,  but  then  truth  is  usually 
stranger  than  fiction !  And,  as  far  as  the 
smartness  of  deaf  people  is  concerned, 
mv  own  mother,  who  certainlv  cannot  be 
accused  of  prejudice,  is  firm  in  her  state- 
ment that  I  am  the  smartest  child  she 
ever  raised — as  well  as  the  only  one. 
Sometimes,  too,  when  I  think  of  all  the 
things  I  know,  even  though  most  of  them 
are  not  so,  it  rather  frightens  me.  I  find 
myself  questioning  whether  there  is  room 
in  my  head  for  anything  more — and  there 
are  so  many  things  that  I  want  to  add  to 
my  mental  junk  shop  in  the  next  hundred 
vears  or  so. 

A  rather  curious  angle  to  our  resent- 
ment of  any  implication  that  deafness  is 
a  mental  affliction  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  we  seldom  practise  what  we  preach — 


being  human  beings,  first  of  all,  and  deaf 
folks  afterwards.  When  it  comes  to  an 
actual  demonstration,  we  seem  to  prefer 
to  have  our  blunders  attributed  to  stu- 
pidity rather  than  to  deafness.  Else  why 
do  we  bluff  so  continuously  ?  The  famous 
old  story  of  the  three  deaf  Grecians  finds 
parallels  in  our  lives  almost  daily.  This 
story,  according  to  the  Topeka  Capital 
runs: 

"In  ancient  Greece  there  lived  a  learned 
judge  who  was  very  deaf.  Before  him 
one  day  there  appeared  two  litigants,  who 
also  were  very  deaf.  There  being  no  at- 
torneys to  impede  and  retard  justice  in 
those  days,  the  judge  invited  the  plaintiff 
to  state  his  case. 

"The  plaintiff  arose.  'This  man,'  he 
said,  pointing  to  the  defendant,  'is  a  ten- 
ant in  my  property.  He  hasn't  paid  any 
rent  for  a  long  time,  and  refuses  to  do  so. 
I  ajk  your  honor  for  a  decree  which  will 
enable  me  to  collect  what  is  due  frie.' 

"The  plaintiff,  having  finished,  sat 
down.  The  judge  motioned  for  the  de- 
fendant to  stand  and  tell  his  side  of  the 
story.  The  defendant  said  :  *I  do  not  own 
the  dog.  I  am  sorr>'  he  bit  the  gentleman, 
but  he  doesn't  belong  to  me.  and  1  do  not 
feel  that  I  should  be  held  responsible  for 
the  damage  he  inflicted.' 

"The  defendant  then  sat  down,  and  the 
judge  drew  his  robe  a  little  more  closely 
about  him.  *To  forget  the  ties  of  blood.' 
he  observed,  sternly,  *is  exceedingly 
reprehensible.  She  is  your  mother  and 
you  must  support  her.'  " 

Absurd?  Perhaps.  And  if  our  sense 
of  humor  happens  to  be  a  little  blunted 
we  feel  more  or  less  hurt  at  the  very 
circulation  of  such  a  story.  Yet  in  our 
daily  lives,  thanks  to  our  continuous  bluff- 
ing, we  furnish  the  basis  for  just  such 
stories.  No  wonder  our  intelligence  is 
sometimes  questioned !  Verily,  the  deaf 
stand  in  slippery  places — on  a  "bluff" ! 
If  we  tumble  now  and  then,  it  should  not 
be  difficult  to  fix  the  blame  properly.  We 
preach  the  desirability  of  according  the 
deaf  full  credit  for  intelligence,  and  then 
we  so  conduct  ourselves  in  our  dailv  in- 
tercourse  with  hearing  folks  as  to  give 
a  clear  impression  that  we  much  prefer 
to  have  our  blunders  ascribed  to  stupidity 
rather  than  to  deafness.     This  bluffing  is 
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an  (isirich  trick,  anyway,  and  never  fools 
anybody — except  ourselves.  And  what  is 
there  about  deafness  to  he  ashamed  of? 
It's  just  one  of  those  things  no  fellow  can 
find  out,  apparently.  It  makes  me  sympa- 
thize with  a  certain  hishnp  who  was  giv- 
ing a  talk  before  a  Sunday  school.  When 
he  had  finished,  he  turned  to  the  class 
and  said: 

"Now,  does  any  little  boy  or  any  little 
girl  wish  to  ask  a  question?" 


There  was  a  short  silence.  Then  a  lK»y 
stood  up. 

"Please,  sir,"  he  said,  "why  did  the 
angels  walk  up  and  down  Jacob's  lad<ler 
when  they  had  wings  and  conld  fly?" 

The  bishop  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

"t)h,  ahem!"  he  said.    "I  see." 

Then  he  turned  once  more  to  the  class. 

"And  now."  he  said,  "does  any  little 
boy  or  any  little  girl  wish  to  answer 
Willie's  question  ?" 


THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  VICTOR  URBANTSCHITSCH,  JUNE  17.  1921 

Translation,  by  Louiie  (.  Morgeiulem.  of  a  report  o(  the  Fene  Frtle  Prtttt.  Vienna 

AGAIN  one  of  the  ablest  representatives 
of  medical  science,  who  made  his 
name  at  the  zenith  of  the  greatness  of 
Vienna's  medical  schools,  has  been  called 
away  by  death.  It  is  hardly  a  year  since 
we  bewailed  the  loss  of  Professor  Poiitzer. 
the  "father  of  otology."  and  today  we 
learn  the  sad  news  that  also  his  successor, 
Victor  Urban  tschitsch.  is  gone.  He  was 
in  ill  health  for  more  than  two  years ;  the 
news  of  his  death  does  not,  therefore, 
come  as  a  surprise,  but  is  none  the  less 
a  shock. 

A  high-minded,  kindly  man.  honored 
and  loved  by  all.  a  true  friend  and  a  well- 
meaning  soul  has  been  taken  away  from 
us.  With  his  death  otology  sustains  an 
irreparable  loss. 

Born  in  Vienna  in  1847.  Urbantschitsch 
was  the  type  of  the  refined  Viennese 
Patrician.  Kxcept  for  short  interrup- 
tion, he  spent  his  entire  life  in  the  city  of 
his  birth.  Three  years  after  receiving  his 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  in  1873.  he 
was  made  chief  of  the  otological  depart- 
ment of  the  Polyclinic,  a  i>ost  which  he 
held  until  1907.  when,  at  the  retirement 
of  Profe.ssor  Poiitzer.  he  took  over  the 
ear  clinic  of  the  University  of  Vienna.  ""■  victor  l-rbantschitsch 

To  enter  upon  the  various  advances 
Urbantschitsch  made  in  the  recognition 
and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  ear  is 
possible  only  in  the  space  of  a  medical 
journal.  One  can  speak  here  only  in 
rough  oiulines  of  bow  much  lie  accom- 
plished for  otology,  how  great  were  his 
services  in  the  development  of  the  study 
of  lip-reading  and  the  training  of  residual 


hearing  in  the  interest  of  those  |)alients, 
who  found  in  him  not  only  the  physician, 
but  also  a  friend ;  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
incurably  deafened.  In  this  field  Urbant- 
schitsch blazed  the  trail;  the  methods  in- 
augurated by  him  were  authoritative  iti 
the  development  of  mmiern  instruction 
for  the  deaf. 


THE  PRACTISE  CLASS 


TWO  SUGGESTIONS  ADAPTED  AND  RHYMED  BY  FRANCES  SPALDING 


1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 
5- 


A    SHAKESPEARIAN    ROMANCE 

Two  lovers  to  us  appear, 

Whoever  names  them,  stand  up  here. 

What  sort  of  courtship  had  these  two  ? 
Pray  take  your  choice,  'tis  up  to  you. 

What  answer  gave  beyond  dispute 
The  lover  leave  to  press  his  suit 

He  placed  a  ring  upon  her  hand, 
Of  whom  did  he  buy  the  golden  band  ? 

What  time  of  month,  what  time  of 

day. 
Was     the     marriage     consummated, 

pray? 

Ushers  twain  precede  the  pair — 
Can  some  one  tell  me  who  they  are? 

Married  and  gone,   where  did  they 

live? 
What  sort  of  answer  can  you  give? 

Of  all  the  friends  who  gathered  there, 
Who  gave  the  reception  to  the  pair? 

Who  was  best  man,  the  groom  beside  ? 
Who  maid  of  honor  to  the  bride  ? 

What  was  the  cause  of  a  falling  out? 
Pray  tell  us  what  'twas  all  about. 

What  occupation's  the  chief  in  life 
For    him    who    marries    a   shrewish 
wife? 

They  gave  each  other  tit  for  tat. 
What  always  happens  in  such  a  spat? 

What  famous  man  of  ancient  Rome 
Was  able  to  quiet  the  restless  home? 

The    friends  and    neighbors   all   had 

their  say — 
Can  you  tell  their  judgment  without 

delay  ? 

QUESTIONS 

1 .  Who  are  the  lovers  ? 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 

2.  What  was  their  courtship  like  ? 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

3.  What  was  the  answer  to  his  proposal  ? 
As  You  Like  It. 

4.  Of  whom  did  he  buy  the  ring? 
The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

5.  What  time  of  month  were  they  mar- 

ried? 
Twelfth  Night. 

6.  Who  were  the  ushers? 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 


6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 


12. 

13- 
14- 


7.  In  what  kind  of  a  place  did  they  live? 
Hamlet. 

8.  Who  gave  the  reception  to  the  bride  ? 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

9.  Who  was  best  man  and  who  maid  of 

honor  ? 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

10.  What  was  their  first  quarrel? 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

11.  What  was  his  chief  occupation  after 

marriage  ? 
Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

12.  What  did  they  give  each  other? 
Measure  for  Measure. 

13.  What  Emperor  reconciled  them? 
Julius  Caesar. 

14.  What  did  their  friends  say? 
All's  Well  That  Ends  Well. 

EVERY   ANSWER   IS  THE    NAME   OF   A    MAN 

OF  LETTERS 

1.  In  northern  countries,  I  have  read — 
This  covering  warm  is  worn  on  the 

head.     Hood. 

2.  On  bended  knee  the  pilgrims  go 
To  kiss  his  venerable  toe.    Pope. 

3.  A    name    which    means    such    fiery 

things, 
I  can't  describe  their  pains  and  stings. 
Burns. ' 

4.  When    Holy    Church    to    priesthood 

calls. 
He  lives  in  monastery's  sacred  halls. 
Abbot. 

5.  Put  an  edible  grain  'twixt  an  ant  and 

a  bee 
And  a  much  loved  poet  you  will  see. 
Brvant. 

6.  Each  living  head,  in  time,  'tis  said, 
Will  turn  to  him,  though  he  be  dead. 

Gray. 

7.  An  animal  good,  and  useful,  too, 
And    something    that    it    cannot    do. 

Cowper. 

8.  In  precious  metals  he  works  all  day, 
To  sell  to  those  who  are  able  to  pay. 

Goldsmith. 

9.  When  I   stub  my  toe  and  drop  my 

glasses, 
'Tis  his  name  my  lips  so  hurriedly 
passes.     Dickens. 
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10.  A    wonderful    tree,    with    blossoms 

white, 
And  sweet  as  the  stories  this  man  did 
write.     Hawthorne. 

11.  When  cooked  with  eggs  this  kind  of 

meat 
Makes  a  breakfast  food  that  can't  be 
beat.    Bacon. 

12.  His  middle  name  suggests  the  close 
Of  the  war  his  first  name  did  impose. 

Wm.  Makepeace  Thackeray. 


13.  The  dwelling  places  of  civilized  man 

Have  been  so  called  since  the  world 
began.     Holmes. 

14.  Over  the  land  and  under  the  sea, 

It  carries  the  message  from  you  to 
me.    Cable. 

15.  Lovers  and  burglars  laugh  while  they 

say 

"Nothing  like  that  can  hold  us  a  day." 
Locke. 


THE  ANNUAL  CONTEST  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 


npHE  ANNUAL  CONTEST  for  the  school 
A  cup  and  the  commencement  exercises 
of  the  San  Francisco  School  of  Lip- 
Reading  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  21st 
of  May,  at  three  p.  m. 

Thirty-six  pupils  of  the  school  com- 
peted for  the  cup  before  an  interested 
audience  of  their  friends. 

Miss  Carolyn  A.  Donworth  defended 
the  championship  and  won  the  cup  out- 
right, blue,  red,  and  yellow  ribbons  being 
given  as  first,  second,  and  third  prizes. 

All  the  pupils  did  well.  The  misspoken 
proverbs  and  the  flags  were  understood 
by  nearly  all,  but  the  "Hidden  Cities" 
resembled  those  of  ancient  Egypt,  which 
are  buried  from  view!  Many  pupils 
imderstood  and  wrote  what  was  said,  but 
could  not  guess  the  city! 

Nearly  all  of  the  pupils  showed  that 
they  had  understood  the  dialogue  called 
"Fellow  Travelers,"  by  Mr.  Nitchie, 
which  appeared  in  The  Volta  Review 
for  April,  1913. 

There  was  no  pause  in  the  dialogue  to 
allow  any  notes  to  be  taken  by  the  pupils. 
It  was  given  twice  with  the  position  of 
the  participants  reversed.  This  was 
necessary  on  account  of  the  size  of  the 
audience,  in  order  that  those  seated  at 
the  sides  should  be  at  no  disadvantage. 

Following  the  contest  diplomas  of  the 
Nitchie  School  of  Lip-Reading  of  New 
York  were  awarded  to  Miss  Laura 
Sartori,  of  San  Rafael,  California,  and 
to  Miss  Virginia  Buckmaster,of  Montana, 


normal  graduates  of  Mrs.  Trask's  during 
the  spring  term.  The  diplomas  were 
tied  with  pink  ribbon  and  tiny  Cecil 
Bruner  roses  with  fern. 

A    reception    and    refreshments    con- 
cluded the  entertainment. 

I 

FLAGS 

(Write  name  of  countr}') 

1.  United  States  Flag: 

This  flag  is  called  the  Stars  and 
Stripes ;  its  colors  are  red,  white, 
and  blue.  The  first  one  was 
made  in  Philadelphia  by  Betsy 
Ross  and  had  only  thirteen  stars 
instead  of  forty-eight,  as  it  has 
today. 

2.  English  Flag: 

This  flag  belongs  to  a  very  great 
and  very  rich  country,  which  is 
governed  by  a  monarch;  its 
colors  are  red,  white,  and  blue 
and  it  is  known  as  the  Union 
Jack.  It  waves  over  more  ter- 
ritory than  any  other  flag  in  the 
world. 

3.  French  Flag: 

This  flag  belongs  to  a  very  beauti- 
ful and  very  patriotic  country; 
its  colors  are  blue,  white,  and 
red;  it  is  called  the  tricolor.  It 
has  always  been  very  popular 
in  this  country. 
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4.  Belgian  Flag: 

This  flag  waves  over  a  small  but 
prosperous  country,  ruled  over 
by  a  very  brave  and  unselfish 
king.  Its  colors  are  yellow,  red, 
and  black.  It  is  honored  and 
loved  wherever  it  is  seen. 

5.  Japanese  Flag: 

This  flag  belongs  to  one  of  our 
Allies  in  the  World  War.  It 
waves  over  a  small  island  coun- 
try in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which 
is  very  thickly  populated.  Its 
colors  are  red  and  white. 

6.  Chinese  Flag: 

This  flag  waves  over  a  large  and 
very  thickly  populated  country 
in  Asia.  It  is  a  very,  very  old 
country.  This  flag  has  a  yellow 
ground  with  a  large  red  dragon 
in  the  center. 


II 


MISSPOKEN   PROVERBS 

(Verbatim) 

1.  An  old  broom  sweeps  clean. 

2.  Better  never  than  late. 

3.  More  haste  more  speed. 

4.  He  laughs  best  who  laughs  first. 

5.  Fine  feathers  make  poor  birds. 

6.  Time  and  tide  wait  for  everybody. 

7.  Make  hay  while  the  sun  is  away. 

8.  Honesty  is  the  worst  policy. 

9.  While  there  is  hope  there  is  life. 

10.  Spare  the  child  and  spoil  the  rod. 

11.  No  bread  is  better  than  half  a  loaf. 

12.  A  bird  in  the  bush  is  worth  two  in 

the  hand. 

Ill 

HIDDEN   CITIES 

1.  Cork: 

I  met  a  man  with  a  cork  leg. 

2.  Portland: 

The  captain's  orders  were,  "When 
we  reach  port,  land  all  the  pas- 
sengers." 

3.  ProtJidence: 

Whatever  happens,  you  must  trust 
Providence,  and  do  your  best. 


4.  Pekin: 

If  you  can't  open  the  door,  peek 
in  through  the  keyhole. 

5.  Glasgow: 

After  ordering  the  pane  of  glass, 
go  for  some  putty. 

6.  And  over: 

The  road  winds  up  the  hill  and 
over  the  top. 

7.  Belfast: 

Is  the  bell  fast  to  the  buoy  ? 

8.  Rome: 

I  love  to  roam  in  the  fields  in  the 
early  summer. 

9.  Winnipeg: 

When  I  want  to  win,  I  peg  away. 

10.  Marion: 

What  are  they  going  to  marry 
on — ^anything  but  love? 

11.  Brest: 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Irishman 
who  was  shot  through  the 
breast  on  a  retreat? 

12.  Little  Rock: 

What  did  you  try  to  hit  with  that 
little  rock? 


IV 


DIALOGUE —  FELLOW  TRAVELERS 

By  Edward  B.  Nitchie 
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He  longed  to  find  the  road  to  fame, 
But  not  a  highway  bore  that  name. 

He  thought  to  glory  there  must  be 
A  level  path  that  he  could  see; 

But  every  road  to  which  he  came 
Possessed  a  terrifying  name. 

He  never  thought  that  fame  might  lurk 
Along  the  dreary  path  called  Work. 

He  never  thought  to  go  and  see 
What  marked  the  road  called  Industry. 

Because  it  seemed  so  rough  and  high, 
He  passed  the  road  to  Service  by. 

Yet  had  he  taken  either  way 

He  might  have  come  to  fame  some  day. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


THE  GATES  AJAR 

B7  B.  YORKSTONE  HOGG 


DEAF  people  should  not  give  way  to 
discouragement.  It  does  no  good 
and  it  hinders  their  being  efficient.  There 
is  one  way  through  which  they  can  be- 
come almost  hearing  people  again;  that 
way  is  to  study  lip-reading.  Lip-reading 
may  not  be  easy.  It  is  more  than  diffi- 
cult, even  to  those  who  come  by  it  more 
or  less  naturally ;  it  is  twice  as  difficult  to 
those  who  are  not  naturally  adapted  to 
it.  I  find  that  lip-reading  is  a  great  aid 
to  a  deafened  or  hard-of-hearing  person. 
I  am  not  a  lip-reader,  nor  do  I  pretend 
to  be,  but  I  do  wish  I  were  one. 

When  my  deafness  came  I  got  some 
books  and  looked  them  over;  but  every 
one  around  me  was  educated  and  could 
easily  write  what  was  going  on  for  me, 
and  so  I  did  not  bother  about  the  lip- 
reading,  for  it  was  much  trouble ;  and  as 
I  have  got  a  great  many  "manana"  habits 
from  living  in  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  West  Indies,  I  put  off  the  lip- 
movement  till  a  more  appropriate  time. 
I  was  not  going  to  exert  myself  with  that 
thing,  for  it  was  hard  at  best,  and  friends 
were  exceedingly  accommodating,  and  I 
did  not  realize  that  I  was  taking  advan- 
tage of  them. 

I  seldom  think  of  being  deafened,  for 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  and 
have  very  little  time  to  brood  over  the 
fact,  but  if  I  had  more  time  to  devote  to 
thinking  about  it,  I  might  become  a  good 
lip-reader,  for  I  know  several  foreign 
languages  and  could  deduct  a  great  many 
things  from  mere  guesswork.  Some- 
times I  do  resort  to  that  guesswork  to 
get  me  by  in  strange  places,  but  when  the 
person  to  whom  I  am  talking  cannot  read 
or  write,  it  is  more  than  difficult  to  be  a 
good  guesser  and  not  get  fooled. 

The  necessity  of  learning  to  read  the 
lips  was  brought  to  me  forcefully  a  few 
weeks  ago,  when  I  went  away  out  to 
Lake  Okeechobee  and  did  not  take  any 
one  with  me  who  could  read  or  write. 
The  man  I  wanted  to  see  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  here  I  was,  trying  to 
understand  what  he  was  saying,  and  not 
a  person  within  ten  miles  who  could  read 
or  write.  I  tell  you  I  did  some  real 
guessing,  but  my  guessing  was  not  the 


right  kind,  and  so  finally  I  had  to  give 
up  guessing  and  set  off  to  get  some  one 
who  could  read  and  write  to  act  as  an 
interpreter.  This,  of  course,  lost  me  time 
and  money,  in  addition  to  causing  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance  to  the  person  who 
could  not  read  and  to  myself  as  well- 
Had  it  been  in  China,  or  some  other  land 
where  I  could  not  hear  and  could  not 
read  the  lips,  I  am  sure  it  would  have 
been  more  serious  than  it  was,  for  in  the 
good  old  United  States  of  America  most 
people  can  read  and  write,  and  we  depend 
upon  it,  but  in  order  to  really  enjoy  what 
is  going  on  even  here,  we  should  exert 
ourselves  and  try  to  master  the  task  of 
lip-reading,  for  it  will  pay. 

Frequently  I  have  noticed  two  friends 
of  mine  talking  through  a  pane  of  glass. 
The  glass  was  very  thick  and  the  sound 
of  the  natural  voice  could  not  easily 
penetrate  through  it,  but  they  understood 
each  other.  Lip-reading  did  the  work. 
It  will  akvays  do  the  work  if  properly 
learned ;  it  will  do  part  of  the  work,  even 
if  slovenlv  learned,  and  it  will  become 
one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  deafened  and 
hard  of  hearing  as  time  goes  on,  for  it  is 
but  in  its  infancy,  and  within  a  decade  or 
two  I  expect  so  much  progress  to  be 
made  in  this  wonderful  science  that  inen 
and  women  will  no  longer  be  seriously 
handicapped  by  being  deafened. 

I  expect  to  see  the  work  that  was  so 
ably  aided  by  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  spread  from  town  to  town,  until 
there  will  not  be  a  village  or  hamlet 
wherein  his  memory  is  not  honored  and 
his  praises  sung,  not  only  as  the  man  who 
invented  the  telephone,  one  of  the  great- 
est boons  to  humanity,  but  as  the  man 
who,  after  inventing  that  wonderful  in- 
strument, set  to  work  and  invented  the 
fastest  boat  in  the  world,  and  who  helped 
to  popularize  the  wonderful  lip-move- 
ment for  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing. 
I  expect  to  see  monuments  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  teachers  and  pioneers  of 
this  art.  I  expect  to  see  many  wonderful 
improvements  in  the  lot  of  the  deaf,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  be  disappointed,  for 
the  American  people  are  going  to  realize 
that  in  equity,  justice,  mercy,  love,  and 
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tolerance  is  a  nation  made  great,  and  that 
only  by  helping  those  who  are  a  little  less 
fortunate  than  they  are  can  they  ever 
expect  to  enter  the  pearly  gates,  which 
are  left  ajar  for  those  who  would  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  him  who  spake  unfor- 
gettable words  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 


THE  PATULOUS  EUSTACHIAN 

TUBE 

HAROLD  HAYS,  M.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S.,  NEW  YORK 

The  Eustachian  tube  is  mainly  respon- 
sible for  interference  with  hearing,  and 
the  more  that  one  is  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  this  little  opening  into  the  ear 
needs  strict  attention  whenever  the  least 
symptom  of  deafness  is  complained  of, 
the  better  off  the  large  mass  of  people 
will  be.  As  the  hearing  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  maintenance  of  proper 
air  pressure  in  the  middle  ear,  it  can 
plainly  be  seen  that  interference  with  this 
pressure,  due  to  derangement  of  the 
Eustachian  tube,  will  cause  permanent 
harm,  unless  rectified  in  the  early  stages. 
Alterations  in  pressure  in  the  middle  ear 
are  usually  due  to  stenosis  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  which  may  be  either  tempo- 
rary or  permanent. 

The  patulous  tube  is  one  which  we 
consider  open  at  all  times,  but,  because  in 
a  great  many  instances  the  proper  muscu- 
lar tone  is  not  present,  the  tube  does  not 
close  sufficiently  to  allow  any  air  pressure 
whatsoever  to  be  maintained  in  the  mid- 
dle ear.  If  the  pressure  behind  the  drum 
and  in  front  of  the  drum  were  always  the 
same,  one  would  not  have  cause  to  worry ; 
but,  just  because  the  tube  is  so  wide  open, 
increased  pressure  is  exerted  at  various 
times,  with  the  result  that  the  drum  is 
loosened  from  its  attachment  and  the 
proper  impressions  of  sound-waves  are 
not  transmitted  from  the  foot-plate  of  the 
stapes  to  the  inner  ear. 

One  may  ask  at  what  times  such  a  con- 
dition may  arise.  We  have  many  times 
spoken  of  pocket-handkerchief  deafness, 
a  condition  due  to  the  improper  blowing 
of  the  nose,  which  occurs  both  in  adults 
and  in  children,  but  is  more  readily  recog- 
nized in  the  former.  If  the  tube  is  patu- 
lous and  the  muscular  control  is  lacking, 


forcibly  blowing  of  the  nose,  particularly 
if  it  is  held  tightly  by  the  handkerchief, 
will  cause  a  general  expansion  of  the 
drum,  with  a  thickening  sensation  in  the 
ears,  followed  by  dulled  hearing.  A  repe- 
tition of  this  procedure,  time  and  time 
again,  will  result  in  deafness. 

The  patulous  tube  may  be  considered 
the  normal  tube.  The  patulous  tube  is 
more  frequently  found  in  children  than 
in  adults,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  hygiene  of  the 
nose  and  throat  in  children,  and  that  they 
should  be  taught  at  an  early  age  how  to 
blow  their  noses  properly.  We  know  of 
a  number  of  people  with  patulous  tubes 
whose  ears  are  so  extremely  sensitive  on 
this  account  that  even  such  a  small  action 
upon  the  tube  as  yawning  will  cause  a 
temporary  diminished  hearing.  Such 
people  become  deafened.  Sneezing  or 
coughing  or  any  other  action  causes  a 
strong  pull  on  the  tubal  muscles  until 
they  no  longer  allow  of  proper  opening 
and  closing  of  the  tube.— Medical  Times. 


WITH  APOLOGIES  TO  VAN   DYKE 

Let  me  but  live  my  life  from  day  to  day 
Amid  the  silence,  at  the  desk  or  loom, 
In  hushed  market  place  or  glittering  room  ; 
Let  me  have  faith  to  teach  my  heart  to  say, 
Whilst    the    world's    sounds     roll     on    their 

'customed  way, 
This,  while  it  lasts— a  blessing,  not  a  doom. 
These  quiet  depths— let  them  have  charms,  not 

gloom ; 

Then  can  my  life  be  lived  in  the  right  way. 
Then  shall  I  find  horizons  not  too  small 
To  prove  me  to  the  limit  of  my  powers ; 
Then  shall  I  fill  the  laboring,  joyous  hours. 
And   give  my   strength   until  night's   shadows 
fall, 

Till  He,  Who  gently  leads  me  to  my  rest, 
Shall  lift  the  Veil,  and  show  me  it  was  best. 

Julia  E.  Johnsen. 


GIFTS  TO  THE  VOLTA  BUREAU 

The  reference  library  of  the  Volta  Bureau 
has  been  presented  with  copies  of  the  follow- 
ing text-books  by  the  Escola  De  Sords-Muts 
"Vilajona"  Barcelona,  Spain: 

LaParaula  (Iniciacio  A  L'Ensenyament  Oral 
Dels  Sords-Muts). 

La  Paraula  (Guia  Per  Al  Primer  Ensenya- 
ment  Oral  Dels  Sords-Muts). 

La  Paraula  (Registre  metodic  de  Figures  I 
Vocables). 

From  Mr.  Alvin  E.  Pope:  Nine  bound  vol- 
umes of  the  Silent  Worker. 


HOW  A  DEAF  CHILD  WAS  TAUGHT  SPEECH- READING 

AND  SPEECH  * 

By  MARY  MILLIARD  BICKLER 


FOI.I.OWING  are  excerpts  from  let- 
ters written  by  the  mother  of  a  deaf 
child  to  a  former  teacher  of  deaf  chil- 
dren, now  residing  in  Texas,  who  proved 
to  be  a  college  chum  of  the  deaf  child's 
mother,  and  the  teacher's  replies: 

August  20. 

Dear  Mrs.  H.  :  I  have  been  .told  of 
you  through  Dr.  Simmett,  of  Kansas 
City,  and  am  writing  to  find  out  if  you 
would  be  willing  to  teach  my  little  girl, 
who  is  deaf.  She  is  only  four  years  old 
and  I  hesitate  to  have  her  away  from 
me ;  but  my  health  at  present  is  such  that 
I  feel  it  would  be  better  for  the  child  to 
be  with  some  one  who  can  care  for  her 
in  a  home,  and  at  the  same  time  give  her 
the  rudiments  of  such  an  education  as 
we  are  anxious  for  her  to  have  and  as 
she  is  capable  of  receiving. 

Dr.  Simmett  has  suggested  that  I  write 
you.  In  addition  to  being  our  family 
physician^  he  is  a  warm  friend  of  ours 
and  has  taken  a  personal  interest  in  the 
general  welfare  of  our  little  girl.  He 
has  recommeaded  you  very  highly  and  I 
would  appreciate  your  writing  me  fully. 
I  wish  you  to  feel  free  to  make  any  sug- 
gestions that  might  occur  to  you. 

September  i. 

My  Dear  Margaret:  To  think  that  I 
had  lost  track  of  you  through  all  these 
years,  and  then  to  write  you  that  formal 
business  letter  without  even  knowing 
to  whom  I  was  writing!  I  was  much 
excited  when  I  received  your  telegram, 
asking  if  I  were  **the  Hebe  Clemens  of 
old  varsity  days." 

Martin  returned  home  last  night,  and 
we  spent  several  hours  discussing  the 
matter,  with  the  result  that  I  am  to  take 
your  little  Mamie  for  a  year  and  do  just 
everything   I    can    for  her.     Our   little 


♦  This  valuable  article  appeared  in  The  Volta 
Review,  July  to  November,  1917.  Its  republica- 
tion in  pamphlet  form  for  distribution  among 
mothers  and  teachers  of  young  deaf  children  is 
made  possible  by  a  recent  gift — the  William 
John  III  Memorial  Fund. 


Plelen  is  a  year  older  than  Mamie,  but  I 
believe  will  be  a  world  of  help  to  her  and 
to  me,  too,  in  teaching  her. 

September  7. 

Dearest  Hebe  :  You  could  never  know 
what  it  has  meant  to  me  to  have  found 
you.  Mr.  Dale  says  I  am  a  changed  p)er- 
son,  and,  Hebe,  I  am.  Your  telegram 
and  letter  have  meant  more  to  me  than 
all  the  change  of  climate  and  rest  I  could 
have. 

When  Dr.  Simmett  finally  persuaded 
me  that  for  Mamie's  sake,  as  well  as  my 
own,  I  must  find  some  one  to  take  her, 
my  worry  and  anxiety  over  giving  her 
up  were  almost  more  than  I  could  stand. 
Ever  since  we  discovered  she  was  deaf  I 
have  felt  that  she  needed  me  even  more 
than  the  other  children  did,  and  I  did  not 
think  that  there  was  any  one  anywhere 
that  could  do  more  for  Mamie  than  I ; 
but,  Hebe,  I  have  changed  my  mind.  I 
am  sending  Mamie  to  you  for  you  to  do 
whatever  you  think  best  for  her,  and  I 
feel  contented  in  relying  on  your  judg- 
ment. We  do  not  know  positively 
whether  Mamie  was  born  deaf.  She  had 
whooping  -  cough  when  she  was  five 
months  old  and  it  may  have  resulted 
from  that.  She  has  a  little  bit  of  hear- 
ing— enough  to  hear  shrill  sounds.  We 
have  had  her  examined  by  several  spe- 
cialists, and  they  have  all  told  us  that  she 
is  free  from  any  trouble  with  adenoids 
or  tonsils. 

I  was  about  to  close  this  letter  without 
telling  you  that,  although  Mamie  has 
been  the  only  child  mentioned  so  far, 
I  have  three  other  dear  ones — ^George, 
Charles,  and  Florence,  aged  eleven,  nine, 
and  seven,  respectively.  They  are  all 
very  much  excited  over  "Mamie's  going 
off  to  school/'  as  they  put  it,  and  they 
have  been  telling  me  all  they  will  do  for 
me,  so  that  I  shall  not  miss  Mamie. 

But,  Hebe,  do  tell  me  how  you  ever 
came  to  take  up  this  work  of  teaching 
the  deaf  and  where  you  learned  how  to 
do  it.      I  shall  write  vou  later  when  we 

m 

expect  to  leave. 
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Sherwood,  September  12. 

Dear  Margey  :  The  last  year  I  was  at 
school,  knowing  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  I  would  get  a  certificate  to  teach,  I 
wrote  to  every  county  superintendent  in 
the  State  and  put  in  my  application  for  a 
position.  I  had  very  encouraging  letters 
from  many  of  them,  but  they  were  un- 
able to  give  me  a  definite  answer  before 
late  spring.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
take  the  first  position  positively  offered, 
which  I  was  sure  would  be  a  country 
school  at  least  20  miles  from  a  railroad. 
Before  I  received  a  definite  answer  from 
any  of  the  superintendents,  I  met  a 
young  lady  who  was  a  teacher  of  the 
deaf,  and  she  began  telling  me  of  her 
work.  I  became  so  interested  that  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  after  I  had  taught  two 
years  and  saved  up  I  was  going  oflF  and 
study  for  that  work.  I  talked  it  over 
with  my  newly  acquired  friend,  and  she 
advised  me  to  borrow  the  money  and  be-  . 
gin  the  course  the  following  fall. 

I  wrote  to  the  training  school  immedi- 
ately and  found  that  if  I  passed  the  ex- 
amination I  could  be  admitted  to  the 
class  for  $200.  This  was  for  board  and 
room.  The  tuition  of  each  member  of 
the  class  was  paid  by  an  association 
called  "The  American  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf."  The  highly  appreciated  oflFer  of 
the  association  was  a  real  boon  to  me, 
and  this  association  has  likewise  helped 
many  others  in  similar  circumstances.  I 
decided  to  borrow  the  required  amount 
and  try  the  examination,  which  I  felt 
reasonably  certain  I  could  pass,  having 
had  a  first-class  high-school  education 
and  two  year^  at  the  university. 

Much  to  my  delight,  I  passed  the  ex- 
amination, and  on  the  isth  of  September 
I  started  on  my  journey.  And  journey 
it  was,  as  my  destination  was  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.  I  arrived  there  just  at  dusk, 
feeling  very  strange  and  very  much 
alone.  It  was  raining  so  hard  that  I  took 
a  carriage.  '  I  told  the  driver  to  take  me 
to  "Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf."  I 
stepped  out  at  the  school  with  the  same 
feeling  that  I  had  when  I  got  oflf  the 
train.  My  reception,  however,  by  Miss 
Caroline  Yale,  the  principal,  was  so  cor- 
dial that  it  did  not  take  long  for  this 
feeling  of  strangeness  to  wear  off,  and  I 


began  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  in- 
teresting, as  well  as  profitable,  years  of 
my  life. 

The  course  of  training  which  I  took 
consisted  of  work  in  the  following 
branches:  History  of  the  education  of 
the  deaf ;  visible  speech — a  study  of  the 
organic  positions  of  speech  sounds ;  pho- 
netics as  applied  to  the  development  of 
speech;  theories  and  methods  of  educa- 
tion for  the  deaf ;  corrective  methods  in 
speech  and  language ;  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology of  the  ear,  nose,  and  throat;  ob- 
servation in  the  school-room,  and  prac- 
tise teaching. 

There  were  ten  young  women  from 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  in  the 
class,  besides  a  mother  who  was  taking 
enough  of  the  work  to  enable  her  to  in- 
telligently train  her  little  deaf  child  of 
two  and  a  half  years  until  he  was  old 
enough  to  enter  school. 

After  completing  my  course  of  a  year's 
duration,  I  taught  in  one  of  the  State 
schools  until  I  was  married.  My  teach- 
ing has  been  most  interesting  work  to  me, 
and  I  have  always  felt  deeply  grateful  to 
my  stranger  friend  for  saving  me  from 
that  country  school  twenty  miles  from  a 
railroad. 

Margey,  while  I  think  of  it,  have  you 
ever  obtained  any  literature  from  the 
Volta  Bureau  in  Washington,  D.  C? 
This  is  the  bureau  of  information  which 
the  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  main- 
tains in  order  to  furnish  valuable  litera- 
ture and  general  information  free  to  par- 
ents of  deaf  children  and  to  others  inter- 
ested for  any  reason  in  the  deaf.  If  you 
have  not  seen  any  of  this  literature,  I  will 
write  and  request  them  to  send  you  some. 

September  28. 

My  Dear  Margey:  You  don't  know 
how  disappointed  I  was  when  I  found 
you  couldn't  come  with  Mamie,  for  I 
know  how  much  it  would  mean  to  you  to 
see  her  surroundings.  But  you  were  wise 
to  take  the  doctor's  advice  and  not  change 
climate  at  this  time  of  year.  Here's  hop- 
ing you'll  be  able  to  come  before  many 
months. 

Mr.  Dale  will  have  told  you  everything 
by  the  time  this  letter  reaches  you,  but  I 
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do  want  to  tell  you  how  Mamie  has  been 
getting  along  since  her  father  left. 

I  had  explained  as  best  I  could  to  her 
that  her  father  was  going  home,  and  that 
she  was  to  stay  here  with  me,  and  she 
and  Helen  and  I  would  have  lots  of  fun 
together.  She  kissed  Mr.  Dale  good-bye, 
and  I  held  her  up  to  the  window  to  wave 
good-bye  to  him.  Her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  after  he  was  out  of  sight  I 
took  her  on  my  lap  and  comforted  her. 
Then  we  went  out  to  the  kitchen  and 
found  some  goodies  for  a  **tea  party," 
and  soon  she  and  Helen  were  playing 
dolls  as  happily  as  could  be  wished. 
She  has  not  cried  for  him  once  since  and 
seems  to  understand  perfectly  that  he  has 
gone,  and  that  she  is  to  stay.  When  I 
unpacked  her  trunk,  of  which  she  is  very 
proud,  she  helped  me  put  her  clothes  into 
the  dear  little  chifferobe  which  Mr.  Dale 
bought  for  her.  She  knows  just  where 
each  article  belongs  now,  and  she  and 
Helen  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of 
selecting  their  own  clothes  to  wear  each 
day. 

Mr.  Dale  and  Mamie  arrived  Sunday 
morning,  and  for  the  two  days  that  Mr. 
Dale  was  here  I  was  kept  busy  answer- 
ing, as  well  as  asking,  questions.  I  ex- 
plained to  him  just  how  I  expected  to 
begin  Mamie's  education,  and  he  showed 
a  deep  interest  in  everything,  especially 
the  speech-work.  Of  course,  he  wants 
me  to  write  you  just  every  step  as  we 
progress,  and,  Margey,  I  shall  try  to  do 
it  as  best  I  can. 

I  have  ordered  a  little  book  from  the 
Volta  Bureau,  ** Formation  and  Develop- 
ment of  English  Sounds."  Mr.  Dale  will 
tell  you  about  it,  and  maybe  it  will  help 
you  to  understand  my  letters  better  later 


on. 


October  4. 


Dkar  Marokv:  I  had  a  good  laugh 
when  I  received  your  letter  about  Mamie's 
curls.  Why,  indeed.  Til  not  braid  them ; 
thev  are  too  beautiful  as  thev  are,  and 
then  those  curls  are  helping  me  out  in 
lip-reading.  When  I  finished  curling 
them  the  first  time,  I  turned  Mamie 
around  so  she  would  be  looking  at  me, 
and  as  I  gave  each  curl  a  little  pull  I 
counted,  "One,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six."  She  smiled  at  me,  so  I  knew  she 
liked  it.    Everv  time  since,  when  I  have 


curled  her  hair,  I  have  counted.  Curl  No. 
I  is  the  one  with  the  ribbon  tide  to  it. 
Last  Tuesday  when  I  finished  curling  I 
began  to  count,  leaving  out  "one."  I 
said,  "Two,  three,  four,"  but  she  would 
let  me  go  no  further ;  she  tugged  at  curl 
No.  I,  and,  turning  my  face  so  that  I 
could  see  her  lips,  she  made  a  movement 
very  much  like  w;  so  I  know  now  that 
she  is  beginning  to  observe  my  lips.  We 
count  everything  from  the  buttons  on  her 
clothes  to  the  bricks  in  the  pavement — 
that  is,  I  do  the  counting  and  she  does 
the  watching.  You  may  not  think  it  good 
table  manners,  but  we  count  everything 
at  the  table.  Mamie  points  to  different 
things  and  I  have  to  count.  I  avoid  hav- 
ing peas,  as  I  fear  we  should  sit  down  to 
an  endless  meal. 

Mr.  Dale  asked  me  not  to  make  her 
hours  of  instruction  too  long.    I  haven't ; 
they  are  only  from  7  in  the  morning  to 
9  o'clock  at  night.  You  see,  dear  Margey, 
with  a  child  only  four  years  old,  instruc- 
tion must  go  on  at  every  possible  mo- 
ment and  whenever  the  proper  time  pre- 
sents itself.    I  try  to  make  a  game  of  lip- 
reading  out  of  everything  we  do  during 
the  day,  for  I  believe  she  will  gain  more 
that  way  than  by  holding  her  down  to 
certain     things     during    certain     hours. 
There  are,  however,  exercises  that  must 
be  gone  over  every  day,  and  I  keep  these 
in  mind  and  I  see  that  they  are  done 
daily,  although  not  always  at  the  same 
time  nor  in  the  same  place.    Gymnastics 
of  the  arms,  legs,  head,  hands,  fingers, 
and  tongue ;  breathing  and  babbling ;  the 
cultivation  of  sight  and  touch  are  a  few 
of  the  exercises,  and  through  it  all  lip- 
reading,  lip-reading,  lip-reading ! 

Thanks  so  much  for  sending  the  photo- 
graphs. Mamie  adores  them,  and  has 
already  learned  to  point  to  the  right 
person  when  I  say  the  different  names. 
She  sometimes  confuses  "Charles"  and 
"George,"  but  she  will  soon  get  them 
straight.  "Florence,"  "Mother,"  "Father." 
and  "Mamie"  were  easy  for  her. 

October  6. 

Mv  Dearkst  Hebe  :  Since  my  little  girl 
left  I  have  been  spending  so  many  sleep- 
less nights.  It  is  not  because  I  miss  her 
so  much;  I  do  miss  her  terribly,  but 
knowing  that  she  is  with  you  o verbal- 
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ances  that.  But,  my  dear  Hebe,  it  is  be- 
cause I  feel  now  that  perhaps  I  could 
have  been  doing  so  much  for  Mamie  the 
past  two  years,  and  I  have  let  them  go  by 
without  helping  my  little  girl  any  in  mak- 
ing easier  the  great  task  which  she  has 
begun.  However,  it  was  really  ignorance 
on  our  part  as  to  how  the  education  of 
the  deaf  is  started  and  carried  on  that 
kept  Mr.  Dale  and  me  from  helping 
Mamie  as  we  should  have  done. 

We  were  under  the  impression  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  until  Mamie 
reached  the  school  age,  and  we  intended 
when  that  time  came  to  find  out  which 
school  we  thought  the  best  for  her  and 
send  her  there.  We  did  not  know  of  the 
Volta  Bureau,  but  that  was  our  own 
fault,  for  I  am  sure  that  if  we  had  writ- 
ten to  any  school  for  the  deaf,  or  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  for 
information  concerning  the  deaf  we 
would  have  been  told  of  this  praiseworthy 
institution ;  and  I  feel,  after  it  is  too  late, 
that  Mamie's  own  parents  have  not  done 
their  part. 

October  ii. 

Dear  Margey:  Your  letter  which 
came  this  morning  is  quite  pathetic  and 
I  am  answering  it  right  away,  because  I 
do  not  want  you  to  worry  any  more  about 
what  you  might  have  been  doing  for 
Mamie  these  last  two  years.  You  have 
done  a  great  deal  for  her  by  making  such 
a  dear,  sweet,  lovable  little  trick  out  of 
her.  She  minds  perfectly  and  her  man- 
ners show  she  has  had  the  training  so 
essential  to  the  deaf,  as  well  as  to  hear- 
ing children.  I  must  tell  you  that  when 
you  first  wrote  me,  asking  if  I  would  take 
Mamie,  I  was  undecided  what  to  tell  you, 
for  I  dreaded  taking  into  our  home  a 
spoiled  child.  So  few  mothers  of  deaf 
children  realize  how  much  harm  they  do 
to  their  children  by  spoiling  them,  and  I 
imagined  Mamie  was  like  the  majority; 
but  she  certainly  is  not  spoiled,  and  I  can 
tell  that  at  home  she  has  been  made  to 
feel  that  she  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the 
family  circle  as  her  brothers  and  sisters 
are,  and  held  responsible  for  her  conduct 
just  as  much  as  they. 

I  am  glad,  too,  that  you  have  never  let 
her  feel  that  she  is  different  from  other 
children,  and  that  because  of  her  deaf- 
ness she  must  be  indulged  and  unduly 


waited  upon.  This  will  mean  so  much 
to  her  later,  for  she  will  become  accus- 
tomed to  mastering  for  herself  the  little 
difficulties  which  arise. 

I  have  often  been  asked  what  a  mother 
should  do  for  her  little  deaf  child  before 
he  reaches  the  school  age,  and  I  have  told 
them  this:  Don't  spoil  him.  Make  him 
do  as  much  for  himself  as  a  hearing  child 
at  his  age  can  do.  Talk  to  him  always. 
Tell  him  the  names  of  things ;  ask  him  to 
get  things;  tell  him  to  do  things,  just  as 
one  would  a  hearing  child.  Encourage 
his  babbling  as  much  as  possible  and  let 
him  imitate  speech,  but  do  not  force  a 
single  word,  as  it  only  means  trouble  for 
both  teacher  and  child  later  on.  It  is  too 
easy  for  him  to  get  the  idea  that  the  way 
he  imitates  a  word  is  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  that  word.  Hearing  babies 
acquire  baby  talk  and  get  wrong  impres- 
sions, but  these  can  be  easily  corrected. 
With  the  deaf  child,  however,  wrong  im- 
pressions cannot  be  corrected  without  the 
help  of  some  one  trained  in  the  work  of 
speech-teaching.  Let  his  speech  wait  until 
a  teacher  of  speech  can  take  him  and  de- 
velop his  speech  in  the  correct  way,  and 
the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  in  select- 
ing the  teacher. 

So,  Margey,  you  see  that  by  training 
Mamie  as  you  have  you  have  made  it 
both  easy  and  delightful  for  me  to  teach 
her,  and  you  have  saved  her  many  a  try- 
ing moment  of  discipline  and  me  the  un- 
pleasant work  of  undoing  what  had  been 
incorrectly  done. 

October  i6. 

Mv  Dearest  Hebe:  My  mind  is  at 
peace  at  last.  Thank  you  a  hundred  times 
for  your  encouraging  letter  and  for  all 
the  lovely  things  you  said  about  our  dear 
little  girl.  Mr.  Dale  and  I  are  both  so 
happy  to  know  that  you  feel  she  is  just 
as  she  should  be. 

And,  Hebe,  we  want  to  begin  acquiring 
an  education  in  that  line  ourselves,  and  I 
therefore  want  you  to  help  us  out,  if  you 
can  and  will,  by  writing  us  of  every  step 
that  you  take  with  Mamie.  I  will  try  not 
to  bother  you  with  very  many  questions, 
but  I  do  want  to  ask  vou  one  now.  How 
do  you  cultivate  sight  and  touch?  You 
spoke  of  giving  exercises  for  these  in  one 
of  vour  recent  letters. 

I  am  anxiously  awaiting  the  literature 
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from  the  Volta  Bureau.    I  hope  you  have 
found  time  to  write  them. 

October  21. 

Dear  Margey:  So  you  want  to  know 
how  I  am  cultivating  sight  and  touch.  I 
should  have  explained  in  my  last  letter, 
but  I  am  glad  I  did  not,  for  I  want  to 
encourage  you  to  ask  me  questions,  as  in 
this  way  I  learn  what  is  confusing  to  you. 
In  cultivating  sight,  which  is  essentially 
a  part  of  a  deaf  child's  education,  I  am 
having  Mamie  and  Helen  imitate  me  in 
the  simple  gymnastics  of  the  arms,  hands, 
feet,  fingers,  and  tongue.  The  tongue  of 
a  deaf  child  needs  a  great  deal  of  limber- 
ing up  in  order  to  make  his  speech  fluent, 
so  we  have  tongue  gymnastics  many  times 
a  day.  We  put  out  our  tongues  as  far  as 
we  can,  then  draw  them  back ;  we  widen 
and  lengthen  and  curl  up  the  point  and 
flatten  it  out,  and  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
practise  holding  our  tongues  still  in  these 
different  positions. 

To  cultivate  the  sense  of  sight,  we  do 
a  great  deal  of  assorting.  I  have  a  large 
box  with  ever  so  many  different  kinds  of 
dried  peas  and  beans  in  it.  These  the 
children  assort,  putting  each  kind  into  a 
separate  box.  I  have  duplicates  of  pic- 
tures of  animals,  birds,  flowers,  and  com- 
mon objects,  which  the  children  assort  in 
the  same  way.  But  the  children  enjoy 
most  assorting  the  buttons  in  my  button- 
box.  How  Mamie  does  love  to  get  at 
that !  One  dav  she  will  assort  buttons  ac- 
cording  to  size,  the  next  day  according  to 
color,  and  she  even  tries  assorting  them 
according  to  kind ;  and  you  know  what 
that  means  with  any  ordinary  button-box. 

We  do  a  great  deal  of  color  matching, 
too.  I  have  samples  of  different  colors 
and  shades  of  thread,  and  we  match  the 
thread  with  other  thread,  or  match  the 
thread  with  different-colored  materials  or 
buttons.  Our  most  enjoyable  game,  how- 
ever, is  to  let  first  one  child  and  then  the 
other  choose  a  color  and  lead  me  from 
room  to  room,  matching  it  with  objects  of 
the  same  color.  The  other  dav  I  added 
to  the  list  of  colored  threads  a  gold  cord 
that  came  off  a  box  of  candy,  and  when 
I  gave  it  to  Mamie  to  match,  the  first  thing 
she  did  was  to  insist  that  I  open  my 
mouth  and  let  her  match  the  cord  to  a 
gold  crown  on  one  of  my  teeth  that  I 


had  never  dreamed  the  child  had  noticed. 

We  match  numbers, too.  For  instance,! 
give  Mamie  a  card  with  three  spots  on  it, 
and  she  takes  the  blocks  or  beans,  or 
empty  spools  or  buttons,  or  whatever  we 
happen  to  be  working  with  that  morning, 
and  places  them  in  groups  of  three.  I 
have  the  children  place  the  objects  like 
the  spots  on  the  cards  that  I  give  them, 
and  these  spots  I  have  arranged  like  the 
spots  on  dominoes.  This  grouping,  I  be- 
lieve, is  easier  for  the  child  to  grasp  at 
sight,  and  also  to  remember. 

For  developing  the  sense  of  touch  I  be- 
gan with  eight  small  celluloid  objects — ^ 
frog,  a  fish,  a  bird,  etc. — which  I  put  into 
my  lap.  I  would  hold  up  one  and  let  the 
child  see  it,  and  then  I  would  put  it  back 
with  the  others  and  have  her  find  it  with 
her  eyes  shut.  Then  I  reverse  the  order — 
that  is,  I  let  her  feel  the  object  with  her 
eyes  closed — then  I  mix  it  with  the  others 
in  my  lap  and  require  her  to  select  it  with 
her  eyes  open.  Later  I  let  her  feel  the 
object  with  her  eyes  shut  and,  keeping 
them  shut,  select  it  from  touch.  I  use 
spools,  buttons,  marbles,  and  balls,  all  of 
different  sizes,  to  carry  on  this  same  ex- 
ercise. I  have  a  board  on  which  I  have 
pasted  pieces  of  different  materials.  I 
have  used  corduroy,  satin,  silk,  linen,  two 
grades  of  sandpaper,  and  a  smooth  paper. 
I  have  the  child  close  her  eyes  and  I  place 
her  fingers  on  the  material  I  want  her  to 
select.  She  feels  the  surface,  and  then 
after  I  have  turned  the  board  around  she 
runs  her  hand  over  the  different  surfaces 
until  she  finds  the  one  desired.  The  same 
character  of  lesson  is  carried  on  with  an 
embroidery  hoop  around  which  I  have 
sewed  materials  of  different  kinds.  With 
these  samples  of  material  the  child  can 
feel  the  texture  of  the  material  instead  of 
one  surface. 

I  have  already  started  using  the 
vibration  of  strings  of  a  guitar.  I 
had  Mamie  place  her  hand  on  the  guitar 
and  I  picked  the  lowest  string  and  she 
felt  the  vibration.  I  showed  her  which 
string  it  was,  and  we  tied  a  little  red 
thread  onto  the  string,  so  she  would  not 
confuse  it  with  the  others.  Then  I 
picked  the  highest  string  and  she  felt  that 
vibration.  We  tied  a  blue  thread  to  this 
string.  The  vibrations  of  these  two 
strings    are   very   different,    so   we   are 
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working  first  only  on  these.  After  I  had 
been  over  this  several  times  I  had  Mamie 
close  her  eyes,  and  I  would  pick  either 
one  of  the  strings,  and  then  she  would 
open  her  eyes  and  show  me  which  one  I 
had  picked.  I  hope  to  have  her  ere  long 
where  she  can  recognize  through  touch 
three,  or  maybe  four,  strings.  As 
Mamie  advances,  her  exercises  in  sight 
and  touch  become  more  intricate,  thus 
developing  these  senses  to  as  high  degree 
as  possible. 

I  hope  I  have  made  this  clear,  but  if 
not  write  me  again.    Good  night. 

October  25. 

Dear  Margey:  I  am  sending  some 
marble  bags  with  marbles  in  them  which 
the  children  made  themselves  and  in- 
sisted that  I  send  to  George  and  Charles. 
I  used  tarlatan  for  the  bags,  because  the 
blunt-pointed  needles  will  go  through 
that,  and  blunt  points  will  not  prick  little 
fingers.  We  used  worsted  for  thread,  as 
that  does  not  easily  slip  out  of  the  eye  of 
the  needle.  We  made  the  marbles  out  of 
different-colored  clay  which  I  ordered 
from  a  kindergarten  supply  house.  The 
children  thoroughly  enjoy  working  with 
this  clay.  Ask  the  boys  to  imagine  that 
the  marbles  are  as  round  as  Mamie  and 
Helen  think  they  are. 

October  29. 

Dearest  Hebe:  I  want  to  thank  you 
so  much  for  ordering  that  literature  for 
me.  It  came  several  days  ago  and  I  have 
devoured  every  bit  of  it.  The  sample 
copy  of  The  V01.TA  Review  is  splendid 
and  I  immediately  sent  in  my  subscrip- 
tion. I  notice  a  list  of  books  advertised 
in  the  back  of  the  Review.  You  no 
doubt  know  something  about  the  books 
advertised.  Will  you  send  me  a  list  of 
the  ones  you  think  I  would  enjoy  read- 
ing? I  feel  that  I  am  fast  becoming  edu- 
cated in  this  work  and  must  do  a  great 
deal  of  outside  reading,  so  that  when  I 
get  to  see  you  I  will  be  able  to  talk  to 
you  with  some  intelligence  about  the  sub- 
ject uppermost  in  my  mind. 

I  enjoyed  your  letter  telling  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  sight  and  touch,  and  I  think 
I  have  a  fairly  good  understanding  of  it. 


November  5. 

Dear  Margey:  I  have  been  intending 
to  tell  you  about  Mamie's  lip-reading, 
but  get  off  on  some  other  subject  each 
time  I  write  you,  and  leave  out  some  of 
the  things  you  really  ought  to  know 
about. 

We  talk  to  Mamie  all  the  time  and  tell 
her  the  names  of  different  things,  but  of 
course  I  do  not  expect  her  to  remember 
everything  she  is  told.  However,  I  felt 
that  she  must  begin  to  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  some  lip-reading,  so  I  started 
with  two  objects— ball  and  shoe.  I  said, 
"A  bair'  several  times  to  her,  each  time 
pointing  to  the  ball.  Then  I  said,  "A 
shoe" several  times,and  pointed  each  time 
to  the  shoe.  Then  I  said,  "A  ball"  or 
"A  shoe,"  and  let  her  point  to  the  object 
I  named.  When  she  knew  these  per- 
fectly, I  got  out  a  blank  chart.  When- 
ever she  learns  a  new  word,  I  give  her  a 
picture  of  the  object  and  she  pastes  it 
on  her  chart.  She  is  so  proud  of  that 
chart,  and  she  has  a  right  to  be,  for  it  is 
being  covered  very  rapidly,  much  to  her 
delight,  as  well  as  mine.  Besides  these 
words,  she  understands  our  names  and 
some  of  the  names  of  the  children  in  the 
neighborhood  and  a  few  expressions,  as 
'Tut  on  your  black  shoes."  "Please  get 
me  the  newspaper."  "Please  pass  the 
bread"  or  "butter"  or  other  things  at  the 
table. 

The  words  that  I  have  given  her 
for  her  chart  I  have  tried  to  select  to  fit 
the  time  or  season.  For  instance,  for 
Hallowe'en  she  learned  "pumpkin,"  "jack 
o'lantern,"  and  "candle."  This  week  we 
have  learned  "clown,"  "elephant,"  "mon- 
key." "circus,"  and  "parade,"  for  Mon- 
day there  is  to  be  a  circus  here  and,  of 
course,  we  all  expect  to  go.  I  could  have 
taught  her  more  words  pertaining  to  a 
circus,  but  she  would  probably  not  see 
them  spoken  after  the  circus  is  gone,  and 
I  feel  that  the  words  that  she  will  see 
spoken  most  frequently  are  the  ones  she 
should  learn  first. 

I  have  begun  having  her  recognize 
color  from  the  lips.  too.  Blue,  white, 
black  she  knows  perfectly,  as  she  has 
seen  me  say  them  so  much  in  telling  her 
what  dress  or  what  shoes  to  put  on. 

We  are  having  some  calendar  work, 
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too.  I  let  the  children  take  turn  about 
marking  off  each  passing  day.  As  they 
mark  off  the  preceding  day  I  point  to  it 
and  say,  "Yesterday,"  and  to  the  present 
day  I  say,  '*Today,"  and  to  the  following 
day,  '^Tomorrow."  This  is  confusing  to 
Mamie,  as  today,  yesterday,  and  tomor- 
row change  every  day;  but  I  shall  keep 
on  saying  the  words  to  her  and  after  a 
while  she  will  begin  to  grasp  their  mean- 
ing. I  am  using  some  pictures  to  make 
this  work  more  interesting.  On  a  rainy 
day  the  children  paste  a  picture  of  an 
umbrella  on  the  calendar;  on  a  sunny 
day  a  picture  of  the  sun,  and  on  a  cloudy 
day  a  picture  of  a  cloudy  sky. 

I  notice  a  gradual  improvement  in 
Mamie's  understanding  of  lip-reading 
with  each  passing  week.  I  often  wish 
you  could  be  here  to  notice  it  yourself. 
We  all  send  love. 

November  ii. 

Dear  Margey:  I  was  so  happy  today 
that  I  must  tell  you  the  cause.  For  a 
month  we  have  been  working  on  breath- 
ing, which  is  very  important  in  teaching 
little  deaf  children.  Mamie  has  learned 
to  take  in  a  deep  breath  through  her  nose 
and  exhale  through  her  mouth.  At  first 
I  noticed  by  listening  carefully  that  when 
she  was  supposed  to  exhale  through  her 
mouth  the  breath  would  come  through 
her  nose  as  well  as  through  her  mouth. 
By  holding  her  nose  when  she  exhaled 
she  has  learned  to  exhale  correctly. 

Today  I  tried  letting  her  exhale  audibly. 
I  held  her  hand  on  my  chest,  so  she  could 
feel  the  voice  that  I  gave,  and  when  she 
imitated  me  her  little  voice  sounded  clear 
and  was  properly  placed.  She  exhaled 
very  slowly,  which  gave  a  continuous 
a  (r)  or  ah,  as  you  probably  would  write 
it,  without  a  bit  of  nasality  in  it.  I 
hugged  her  unmercifully,  I  was  so  happy ; 
but  she  still  had  enough  breath  left  to 
make  it  again. 

She  has  been  having  some  work 
on  strengthening  her  voice,  too.  With 
her  hand  on  niv  chest,  so  she  can 
feel  the  voice,  I  had  her  repeat  with 
me  "bubububu"  very  softly  at  first  and 
gradually  increasing  in  volume.  She 
does  this  nicely.  She  has  learned  to 
make  the  sounds  of  />,  /,  th,  and  t,     I 


started  by  letting  her  puff  out  a  very 
small  candle.  When  she  could  do  that 
easily,  I  used  a  Christmas  candle,  and 
then  a  large  candle.  She  learned  the  di- 
rection of  breath  with  the  very  small 
candle  and  the  increased  volume  with  the 
large  candle.  This  is  how  we  got  p. 
When  she  could  make  p  correctly,  I  be- 
gan working  on  f,  getting  the  direction 
and  volume  of  breath  with  either  a 
feather  or  a  piece  of  paper.  When  she 
knew  f,  I  taught  th,  and  then  /.  I  am  not 
teaching  Mamie  to  write  these  sounds,  as 
she  is  too  young  for  that. 

What  she  needs  is  lip-reading  and 
speech,  and  we  shall  put  all  of  our  time 
on  that,  with  kindergarten  work  inter- 
spersed. When  she  reaches  the  regular 
school  age,  it  will  be  plenty  of  time  for 
her  to  learn  to  write.  I  am,  however, 
using  exercises  that  will  develop  the 
muscles  of  her  hand,  such  as  coloring, 
cutting  out  pictures,  and  clay  modeling, 
so  that  when  Mamie  is  ready  for  writ- 
ing her  little  fingers  will  be  ready  to 
hold  a  pencil  correctly. 

Mamie's  coat  came  today  and  is  very 
becoming.  She  will  soon  be  needing 
stockings.  Shall  I  get  them  here  or  will 
you  send  them? 

November  15. 

Dear  Mr.  Dale  :  We  are  sending  you 
a  vote  of  thanks.  It  was  very  thought- 
ful of  you  to  send  the  skates,  and  I  espe- 
cially appreciate  your  including  Helen  in 
your  donation.  However,  please  don't 
feel  that  you  must  send  her  something 
whenever  you  want  to  send  a  present  to 
Mamie.  The  skates  are  just  the  thing 
for  this  delightfully  cool  weather.  Both 
children  are  learning  nicely. 

Will  you  think  I  am  cruel  when  I  tell 
you  that  when  I  gave  the  skates  to  them 
I  told  them  that  if  they  cried  when  they 
fell  I  would  put  the  skates  up  ?  The  dear 
little  tricks,  though  they  have  had  some 
hard  falls,  have  not  cried  once,  and  when 
they  do  fall,  up  they  get  and  try  it  again. 
You  see  this  is  making  them  self-reliant. 
This  outdoor  exercise  is  a  benefit  to  both 
children.  I  will  try  to  take  a  picture  of 
them  when  thev  learn  to  stand  still  on 
their  skates. 

{Continued  in  the  September  issue.) 
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A  RAISE  IN  RATES 

Because  of  repeated  increases 
in  the  cost  of  printing  and  paper, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Association  to  Pro- 
mote the  Teaching  of  Speech  to 
the  Deaf  reluctantly  found  it 
necessary,  at  its  meeting  on 
April  23,  to  raise  the  price  of 
membership  in  the  Association 
from  $2.00  to  $3.00  a  year.  In 
other  words,  all  subscribers  for 
The  Volta  Review  will,  from 
October  i,  1921,  pay  $3.00  a 
year  for  the  magazine. 

To  favor  the  present  readers 
of  The  Volta  Review  and 
their  friends,  the  announcement 
is. made  that  between  now  and 
the  end  of  September  new  sub- 
scriptions or  renewals  of  mem- 
bership will  be  accepted  at  the 
present  rate  of  $2.00  a  year  for 
any  number  of  years.  Any  one 
desiring  to  take  advantage  of 
this  offer  should  at  once  send 
the  amount  necessary  to  cover 
the  desired  period,  at  the  rate  of 
$2.00  a  year.  By  doing  so  an 
actual  saving  of  50  per  cent  will 
be  effected.    Act  now. 


GIFTS  TO  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 

Mr.  John  Dutton  Wright  has  generously 
presented  to  the  reference  library  of  the  Volta 
Bureau  twenty-one  reports  and  pamphlets  is- 
sued by  the  Institute  Nacional  de  Ninas  Sor- 
domudos,  Buenos  Aires ;  also  three  reports  and 
pamphlets  issued  by  the  Instituto  Nacional  de 
Sordo  Mudos,  Montevideo.  Mr.  Wright  also 
sent  a  copy  each  of  El.  Sordomudo  y  su  Edu- 
cacion.  Vols.  II  Didatica,  Vol.  Ill  translated 
bjr  A.  J.  Torcelli  from  the  Italian  of  J.  C. 
Ferreri.  and  Premier  Ensignement  du  Lan- 
guage au  Sourd-Muet,  by  Anne  Bruzzone. 


MISS  JULIET  CLARK  GOES  TO 
CALIFORNIA 

Miss  Case,  the  principal  of  the  Los  Angeles 
and  Pasadena  Schools  of  Lip-Reading,  has 
secured  Miss  Juliet  D.  Clark,  the  former  as- 
sistant principal  in  the  Nitchie  School,  as  the 
normal  associate  in  her  schools. 

Miss  Clark  is  one  of  the  recognized  leaders 
in  her  profession,  and  Miss  Case  is  receiving 
many  congratulations  upon  securing  her  serv- 
ices. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

I^EATURING    THE    NORMAL    STUDENTS 

We  tiote  with  interest  the  following  item 
on  the  commencement  program  of  the 
Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf : 

Papers  by  graduates  of  the  normal 
training  class : 

1.  Visible  Speech,  Miss  Thelma  Far- 
quhar. 

2.  The  Education  of  the  Deaf,  Miss 
Ollie  Evans. 

3.  The  Ear,  Miss  Loyce  Lue. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  in  this  time  of 
scarcity  of  normal  students  the  plan  of 
featuring  graduates  of  such  classes  on 
commencement  programs  is  an  excellent 
one.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  bright 
young  men  and  women,  in  the  very  towns 
where  our  schools  are  situated,  who  might 
take  up  the  work  of  teaching  deaf  chil- 
dren if  the  possibility  of  such  a  career 
were  suggested  to  them.  Most  citizens 
of  these  towns,  it  is  safe  to  say,  do  not 
know  that  normal  classes  exist  at  the 
schools. 

In  obtaining  desirable  normal  students, 
as  in  other  cases,  it  seems  to  us  that  it 
pays  to  advertise. 

THE  BOSTON    CONVENTION 

The  American  Association  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing  held  its  first  annual 
convention  in  Boston,  June  8,  9,  and  10. 
Doubtless  many  of  our  readers  will  be 
disappointed  not  to  see  an  account  of  this 
inspiring  meeting  in  this  issue  of  The 
V01.TA  Review.  We  trust  that  they  will 
not  be  forced  to  wait  very  much  longer. 
The  V01.TA  Review  expects  to  publish 
the  proceedings  as  soon  as  the  steno- 
graphic report  is  obtained. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
convention  was  the  interest  manifested 
in  the  education  of  hard-of-hearing  chil- 
dren. It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  chil- 
dren of  this  type  are  utterly  neglected  in 
almost  every  city  in  this  country.  Ob- 
viously having  too  much  hearing  to  be 
sent  to  schools  for  the  deaf,  they  remain 
in  the  public  schools,  where,  all  too  fre- 
quently, they  are  misunderstood,  laughed 
at  by  other  pupils,  subjected  to  impa- 
tience on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and 
almost  invariably  considered  stupid. 
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A  child  with  such  a  history,  his  deaf- 
ness probably  increasing,  slowly,  becomes 
eventually  the  down-hearted,  jobless, 
friendless  problem  of  the  lip-reading 
schools  and  the  organizations  for  the 
hard  of  hearing.  In  the  words  of  one 
well-known  teacher,  why  let  him  become 
a  problem?  He  should  never  need  re- 
construction. He  should  be  taught  lip- 
reading  as  soon  as  his  deafness,  however 
slight,  is  known.  He  should  be  guided 
into  preparing  himself  for  a  business  or 
profession  in  which  his  handicap  will  not 
prevent  success. 

Undoubtedly  the  hard-of -hearing  child 
deserves,  and  will  have  in  the  near 
future,  more  attention;  and  conventions 
like  the  one  in  Boston  will  help  to  im- 
prove conditions  for  him. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

music  for  the  hard  of  hearing 

Dear  Volt  a  Review: 

Though  you  have  been  a  helpful  friend  of 
mine  for  several  years,  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  tried  to  break  into  print  in  your  pages. 
My  reason  is  that  I  feel  impelled  to  give  my 
message  to  some  other  mother  who,  like  my- 
self, may  have  imagined  her  hard-of-hearing 
child  to  be  of  necessity  cut  off  from  some  of 
the  greatest  enjoyments  in  life. 

My  little  daughter  is  now  ten  years  old  and 
has  been  hard  of  hearing  from  birth.  My 
greatest  aim  in  her  education,  which  began  at 
the  age  of  three,  is  toward  the  normal.  Thus 
I  have  let  her  do  and  study  many  things  which 
had  no  greater  practical  value  for  her  than 
that  she  was  doing  just  as  other  children  of 
her  age.  For  example,  she  goes  to  public 
school,  though  her  real  "book  learning"  is  ob- 
tained at  home. 

An  aurist  told  us  that  to  make  her  listen 
would  be  the  best  way  of  preserving  what 
hearing  she  had.  So  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  study  of  music  would  be  a  good  means  to 
that  fnd.  She  was  interested  at  once  and  has 
been  studying  for  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years  with  an  excellent  young  teacher,  Miss 
Grace  A.  Cowling,  of  Mount  Vernon.  Her 
progress  has  been  that  of  an  averagely  en- 
dowed child  of  normal  hearing.  Up  to  last 
week,  we  thought  that  the  pleasure  she  got  out 
of  the  work  was  by  feeling  the  vibrations  and 
by  exercising  the  mechanical  facility. 

At  her  last  lesson  her  teacher  asked  me  to 
be  present,  as  they  had  prepared  a  surprise  for 
me.  You  may  judge  how  surprised  and  de- 
lighted I  was  to  have  her  turn  her  back  to  the 
piano,  at  a  distance  of  aliout  i8  inches,  and  name 
correctly  each  C  as  it  was  struck  in  anv  olace 
on  the  keyboard — such  as  high  C,  middle  C. 
big  C,  C,  C^  C,  etc.  Next  she  sang  the  scale 
of  C  major  with  the  piano,  both  in  single  notes 
and   in  triads,   and   also  named   correctly   any 


note  of  the  triad,  such  as  1-3-5-8,  when  struck 
while  her  back  was  turned.  Surely  this  ability 
to  differentiate  and  correctly  repeat  tones  must 
mean  that  she  gets  more  than  mere  vibrations. 

Miss  Cowling  would  like  to  know  whether 
similar  work  has  been  done  with  hard-of-hear- 
ing children  elsewhere;  and,  if  so,  whether 
you  can  give  us  any  further  information  as  to 
method  and  results. 

Given  a  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body.  I  feel 
that  nothing  need  be  impossible  in  the  educa- 
tion of  a  hard-of-hearing  child,  and  would 
make  a  plea  that  no  mother  shut  out  her  child 
from  an  opportunity  to  enter  any  of  the  ave- 
nues that  lead  to  a  fuller  enjoyment  of  life 
merely  because,  at  first  glance,  they  may  seem 
closed  to  the  hard  of  hearing. 
Very  truly, 

Paula  Mendel. 


"what  is  this  simplified  system,  anyway?" 

Editor,  Volta  Review: 

As  soon  as  The  Volta  Review  for  May  had 
gone  the  rounds  we  instantly  felt  a  "pull" 
from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  concern- 
ing "The  Speech-Reader's  Alphabet"— calls  for 
the  book,  calls  for  our  literature,  questions 
about  the  normal  course,  and  especially  want- 
ing to  know  more  about  the  "Simplified  Sys- 
tem." May  we  give  further  details  concerning 
"The  Simplified,"  that  our  friends  may  be  able 
to  duly  "size  us  up"?  We  will  endeavor  to  do 
this  in  a  few  words. 

We  had  one  great  objector.  "What  is  the 
sense  in  having  two  methods  of  lip-reading? 
One  will  read  the  lips  one  way,  and  one  read 
them  another  way.  Then  therell  be  a  fine 
mix-up.  Why  don't  you  all  have  the  same 
system?"  Of  course,  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
person  is  not  a  lip- reader.  After  a  good  laugh, 
we  explained  that  there  is  only  one  w^ay  to 
read  the  lips.  The  lips  sav  something;  you 
can  read  it  or  you  cannot.  This  is  a  simplified 
system  of  teaching  lip-reading.  They  went  on  : 
"Well,  if  they  all  teach  to  reacj  the  lips  the 
same  way,  what's  the  difference?"  Now,  com- 
parisons are  odious;  we  will  simply  describe 
our  manner  of  teaching. 

We  make  no  claim  that  the  "Simplified  Sys- 
tem of  Teaching  the  Art  of  Lip-Reading"  is 
better  than  any  other  system  or  method,  or 
that  we  have  invented  anything  new,  or  that 
we  have  devised  a  royal  road  to  lip-reading,  or 
that  it  is  easy.  What  we  claim  is,  that  it  is 
simple  and  systematic.  It  places  first  things 
first.  It  progresses  slowly  from  one  thing  to 
another,  always  taking  the  first  and  the  last 
new  thing  along. 

We  begin  with  the  simplest  movement,  that 
of  the  lower  lip,  giving  words  and  sentences 
showing  this  movement  in  particular,  as : 
"Fifty-five  very  fine  flowers."  Several  of 
these.  Next,  both  lips,  beginning  with  very 
easy  sentences,  then  of  increasing  difficulty,  yet 
always  with  either  lower  lip  or  both  lips,  as : 
"My  five  boys  found  forty- four  pounds  of 
beef."  Then  the  tongue  between  the  teeth  is 
shown.  This  in  simple  combination  with  lower 
lip  and  both  lips.  The  novice  is  amazed  and 
charmed  that  he  can  see  these  things,  and  thus 
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he  is  trained  to  look  for  them.  He  remembers 
that  he  has  been  looking  at  these  things  all  his 
life,  but  now  he  sees  them.  The  pouting 
movements  are  introduced  first  in  the  con- 
sonants. The  similar  vowel  movements  are 
now  learned.  The  eye  is  copiously  drilled  in 
these,  and  thus  becomes  "trained." 

That  the  eye  may  see  every  vowel  in  con- 
nection with  each  consonant  or  group  of  con- 
sonants (as  teh),  we  go  through  the  entire 
alphabet  of  15  vowels.  (However,  in  the  early 
lessons,  we  strictly  avoid  the  obscure  vowels.) 

Our  aim  is  to  teach  the  eye  to  analyze  move- 
ments, to  grasp  the  meaning,  and  catch  the 
word,  and  to  do  it  just  as  we  drink  water, 
without  thinking  anything  about  it.  Very 
watchful,  careful,  analytical  thinking  is  incul- 
cated during  the  study  hour,  that  later  we  may 
not  have  to  think  at  all.  We  never  write  or 
show  a  word  for  the  pupil.  He  is  given  a  list 
of  the  "words"  of  the  lesson.  If  he  cannot 
frame  a  word  from  what  he  sees  on  the  lips 
(he  knows  what  it  looks  like),  he  hunts  it  out 
on  his  list.  To  show  or  write  the  word  is  to 
defeat  the  very  object  of  the  lesson — to  see  the 
words  on  the  lips. 

The  feature  of  the  simolified  System  is  not 
new  matter,  but  the  SYSTEM,  the  orderly  ar- 
rangement, the  progressive  study  of  the  entire 
alphabet,  the  insistence  on  systematic  review 
and  home  practise.  And  experience  proves 
that  faithful  adherence  to  the  principles  ex- 
pounded therein  brinifs  the  reward  of  a  trained 
eye.  a  trained  lip.  and  quickness  to  compre- 
hend sooken  words. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WaMER  POMEROV. 


MISS  ARBAUGH'S  SCHOOL 

The  exercises  held  in  the  reception  hall  of 
Miss  Arbaugh's  private  school,  on  the  morninu: 
of  May  24,  brought  to  a  close  another  success- 
ful vear. 

The  guests  were  filled  with  enthusiasm  over 
the  demonstration  of  the  rhythmic-wo-k. 
speech,  and  speech-reading.  They  were  es- 
pecially impressed,  however,  with  the  work 
shown  at  the  piano.  The  children  stood  around 
the  niano  and  recosrnized.  through  vibrations. 
the  high  and  low  notes  that  were  struck  and 
the  little  songs  that  were  played.  One  of  the 
little  girls  olayed  a  selection  on  the  piano. 

Then  Miss  Arbaugh  demonstrated  the  work 
that  had  been  accomnlished  in  speech  and 
speech -reading  with  children  from  the  "baby" 
class  to  those  domg  advanced  school  work. 

Besides  the  ordinary  routine  of  studies.  Miss 
Arbaugh  this  year  tried  out  the  hearing  of  her 
pupils.  After  repeated  trials,  seven  of  the 
children  were  found  to  have  some  degree  of 
residua]  hearine.  This  was  so  trained  and  de- 
veloped that  all  of  these  seven  pupils  under- 
stood words  by  the  end  of  the  term,  while  five 
of  them  could  get  through  their  hearing  almost 
all  the  language  that  they  understood  from  lip- 
reading.  Miss  Arbaugh  should  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  fact  that  she  stressed  this  work, 
as  it  is  an  important  avenue  of  mental  de- 
velopment and  a  valuable  asset  in  obtaining  a 
natural  speaking  voice. 


THE  CHICAGO  LEAGUE 

The  Welfare  Department  of  the  Chicago 
League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  is  conducting 
a  campaign  to  have  hearing  devices  installed  in 
the  churches  where  there  are  hard-of -hearing 
members  in  the  congregation.  Seventeen 
churches  have  co-operated  in  this  movement 
and  a  total  of  117  instruments  have  been  in- 
stalled. The  Chicago  League  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  progressive  spirit.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  other  organizations  for  the  hard  of 
hearing  will  conduct  similar  campaigns. 


MRS.  J.  M.  CRITTON 

The  funeral  of  Mrs.  J.  M.  Critton,  well- 
known  educator  who  died  Tuesday  at  her 
home,  took  place  this  afternoon.  Interment 
was  at  Forest  Hill.  Mrs.  Critton's  work  in 
education  has  been  warmly  commended  by 
P.  R.  Spencer,  Milwaukee,  and  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  inventor  of  the  telephone,  both 
of  whom  were  much  interested  in  her  work 
of  educating  the  deaf  by  oral  method.  Her 
success  not  only  saved  the  oral  day  schools  for 
the  deaf  to  the  State  but  placed  them  on  a 
permanent  working  basis. — From  a  Milwaukee 
paper. 


LISTENING  WITH  THE  EYES 

There  are  few  afflictions,  if,  indeed,  there  is 
any  other,  with  which  people  have  so  little 
patience  as  with  deafness;  surely,  no  other 
brings  forth  so  many  laughs  from  the  general 
public,  owing  to  the  many  ridiculous  mistakes 
made  by  deafened  people  who  try  to  bluff  their 
way  through  life  instead  of  taking  advantage 
of  lip-reading  to  overcome  their  affliction. 
With  deafness  seemingly  on  the  increase,  it 
is  surprising  how  few  people  so  afflicted  study 
lip-reading.  The  ratio  is  all  out  of  proportion ; 
the  number  of  people  who  do  not  help  them- 
selves far  overbalance  the  number  who  do. 

Deafened  people  who  have  endured  a  few 
laughs  on  themselves  have  a  chance  to  have 
the  last  and  best  laugh.  Wake  up,  people! 
Study  lip-reading!  We  must  all  recognize  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  a  pleasant  task  for  kind 
relatives  and  friends  to  shriek  at  us,  even  if 
they  are  willing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Nitchie  very  well  expressed  a  slogan  to 
guide  our  lives:  "Do  not  feel  sorry  for  your- 
self. This  is  the  key-note  of  your  success:  to 
forget  your  affliction,  help  others,  and  be 
happy." — Ruth  Robinson. 


"BE  NOT  AFRAID" 

Oh.  do  not  be  afraid  to  break 
The  shackles  of   self -consciousness ! 
free 

Above  all  shrinking  doubt,  and  make 
Your  life  a  symbol  of  supremacy. 


Stand 


Oh,  do  not  be  afraid !  Old  dame 
Conventionality  cannot  harm  you, 

Protected  by  the  One  who  came, 
Uttering,  "Peace,  be  still,"  to  calm  you. 


Teachers  Wanted  and  Teachers  Wanting  Positions 


TBACHERS  WANTED 


WANTED — An  experienced  oral  teacher  in  a  private 
achool.     Apply,  Volta  Bureau,  Box  406. 

WANTED — Three  of  four  good  teachers  for  oral  work. 
Good  salary.  Apply  Superintendent  West  Virginia  School 
for  the  Deaf,  Romney,  West  Virginia. 

WANTED — In  private  school — A  matron  who  is  cap- 
able of  caring  for  sick  children.  No  one  using  signs  or 
finger  spelling  need  apply.  Address,  Volta  Bureau,  Box 
406. 

WANTED — Supervising  teacher  for  Primary  Oral 
Department  in  Southern  School.  Good  salary.  Address, 
Southern  School,  care  Volta  Review. 

WANTED — A  thoroughly  qualified  supervising  teacher 
for  the  primary  department,  or  a  specially  skilled  teacher 
in  English.  Will  pay  from  $1,500  to  $2,000,  according 
to  qualifications,  with  a  substantial  increase  next  year 
if^  teacher   makes   good. Address,    P.    X.,   Volta    Bureau. 

WANTED — Two  or  more  trained  oral  teachers  for 
primary  and  intermediate  grades.  Apply  at  once  to  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

PRIVATE  TEACHER  wanted.  Specially~t7^ined^ 
voice  culture,  auricular  training  and  improved  lip-reading 
methods,  for  twelve-year-old  hard-of-hearmg  girl.  Address, 
W.  T.  M..  Volta  Bureau. 

WANTED — Western  school  desires  supervising 
teacher,  prefers  good  teacher  of  speech  who  understands 
Muller-Walle  System;  also  experienced  primary  teacher. 
Address  Box  H.   24,  Volta   Bureau. 

WANTED — Two  trained  and  experienced  teachers  of 
the  deaf.     Address  E.  S.  Tillinghast,  Salem.  Oregon. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Oral  teacher  of  six  years'  experience  desires  change. 
Will  be  interested  in  private  work  or  in  a  school  position. 
Address,  Box  Z  4,  Volta  Bureau. 


THE  GURKE  SCHCOL 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

EtUblithed  in  1867 

An  endowed  School  for  Deaf 
Boys  and  Girls.  The  Oral  Method 
is  employed  and  imperfect  hearing 
is  trained*  Pupils  are  admitted  to 
the  Primary  Department  at  five 
years  of  age,  while  Grammar-School 
grades  fit  students  for  High-School 
work.  Manual  Training  is  provided 
for  both  boys  and  girls.  The  pupils 
are  grouped  according  to  age,  in 
three  carefully  supervised  homes. 
There  is  a  new  central  school  build- 
ing, a  well-equipped  gjrmnasium, 
and  ground  for  out-of-door  sports. 

Principal,  CAROUNE  A.  YALE. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — A  deaf  young  lady  of  refinement,  good  li(^ 
reader,  desires  position  as  companion  to  a  refined  deaf 
lady  (Episcopalian  preferred).  Excellent  references.  Ad- 
dress.  Box  6,  Volta  Bureau. 

Experienced  teacher  of  speech-  and  lip-reading  desires 
young  private  pupil.  Shall  be  able  to  take  new  position  in 
September.     Address.  Box  993^  Volu  Bureau. 

WANTED— Position  as  oral  teacher.  Seventeen  years* 
experience.  Best  of  references.  Address.  Box  13.  Route 
I,  Antigo,  Wis.  

WANTED — Trained  and  experienced  oral  teacher  wishes 
a  private  pupil.  Eastern  States  preferred.  Address,  C. 
E.  Q..  Volta  Bureau 

WANTED — Position  as  matron,  assistant  matron,  or 
head  supervisor  of  kindergarten  or  girls.  Teh  years'  ex- 
perience with  the  deaf.  References.  Box  663,  Allendale. 
New   Jersey. 

ENGRAVERS  AND  ETCHERS 


Cuts  for  magazines  and  advertising.  Established 
reputation  for  fine  work  at  moderate  prices.  The 
Maurice  Joyce  Engraving  Co.,  Evening  Star  Bldg.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Best  Gift  Book 

The  RAINDROP: 

The  Book  of  Wonder  Tales 

Sent  to  any  address  in  any  part  of  the  world  on 

receipt  of  SI. 50 
THE  VOLTA  BUKEAU.  Washington,  D.  C. 


BMPmCIIL  STBOIES  OF  WBBUiSES  OF  THE  OEIIF 

BY 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL 

L  A  Graphical  Index  of  the  4,471  Msuria^s 
Reported  in  Dr.  Edward  Allen  Fay*8  Marriai^es 
of  Uie  Deaf  in  America.  2.  A  Graphical  Index 
of  the  Marriages  Resulting  in  Deaf  Offspring. 
3.  A  DeUiled  Study,  Presented  in  the  Forpi 
of  301  Graphs,  of  the  Marriages  Resulting  in 
Deaf  Offspring,  Showing  Ancestry  and  Deaf 
Relatives  of  Husbands  and  Wives,  Etc. 
Prf c«.  FoBtagm  Frmpuid^  $2. 00 
VOLTA  BUREAU.  KOI  SSth  St.  N.W..WAtHlN<TON.O.  C. 


MARRIIIGES  OF  THE  DEAF  IN  AMERICA 

An  Inquiry  Conceminf  the  Results  of  Marriafca 
of  the  Deaf  in  America. 

By  Edwabo  Allkx  Fay, 
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LIFE-S  HARMONIES 

By  LAURA  A.  DAVIES 


THEY  SAT  on  the  hotel  veranda,  the 
Lip-Reader  and  the  Unimaginative 
Lady,  who  thinks  she  is  most  considerate 
when  she  talks  in  disjointed  monosylla- 
bles. Conversation  had  languished,  as  it 
usually  does  under  such  circumstances, 
but  the  view  of  rolling  meadow  lands 
stretching  away  to  the  westward  was 
ample  compensation — at  least  to  the  Lip- 
Reader,  who  was  grateful  for  the  silence. 

Suddenly  the  Unimaginative  Lady, 
with  a  startled  exclamation  and  an  in- 
definite wave  of  her  hand,  cried  out, 
''Look !" 

"The  sunset  ?"  queried  the  Lip-Reader. 
"It  is  more  beautiful  than  usual  this 
evening,  if  that  is  possible,  for  it  is  al- 
ways lovely  here." 

"No!  There,"  cried  her  companion, 
with  another  meaningless  wave  of  her 
hand  outward,  which  might  have  desig- 
nated any  one  of  a  hundred  interesting 
things. 

The  Lip-Reader's  eyes  flitted  from  the 
low  line  of  hills  in  the  distance  to  the 
green  fields,  the  stately  avenue  of  pine 
trees,  the  blossoming  orchard,  and  rested 
at  last  on  a  spot  of  vivid  color  darting  in 
and  out  among  the  leaves. 

"Oh !  A  redbird !  The  first  I've  seen 
this  year!  Let  me  make  a  wish  before 
he  disappears.  I  know.  It  doesn't  take 
long  to  make  a  wish  when  there's  one 
thing  you  want  more  than  anything  else 
in  all  the  world,  does  it?"  she  asked, 
turning  confidently  to  the  Unimaginative 
Lady. 

Her  eyes  met  only  an  impatient  frown, 
a  martyr-like  sigh,  and  a  decided  shake 
of  the  head,  showing  all  too  plainly  that 


she  had  guessed  wrong  again.  The  frown, 
the  sigh,  and  the  shake  were  further 
emphasized  by  the  Unimaginative  Lady's 
rising  from  her  chair,  gliding  to  the  edge 
of  the  porch,  and  pointing  a  triumphant 
finger  at  a  fat  rose  worm,  busily  en- 
gaged in  devouring  the  fresh  young  leaves 
of  a  climbing  rose  vine.  Gloatingly  she 
stood  there,  pointing,  as  one  who  revels 
in  a  scene  of  destruction. 

"Kill  it !  Kill  it,  quick !"  cried  the  Lip- 
Reader,  catching  up  two  small  sticks  and 
lifting  the  offending  worm  to  the  ground, 
where  her  small  foot  stamped  it  into  the 
green  turf.  "There,"  she  cried;  "you'll 
not  spoil  Mrs  McKenzie's  beautiful  roses 
anv  more." 

The  Philosopher-Who-Saw  from  the 
other  end  of  the  veranda  returned  his 
eyes  to  his  book,  as  he  theorized  thus  to 
himself : 

"Two  types,  two  distinct  types,  but 
they  cover  the  larger  part  of  the  world's 
population — she  whose  eyes  are  open  to 
see  all  the  beautiful  harmonious  blendings 
of  color,  form,  and  shape  around  her,  and 
she  who  is  so  psychologically  constructed 
that  she  can  see  onlv — worms." 

And  the  Philosopher-Who-Saw  was 
right,  as  philosophers  often  are,  in  ab- 
stract matters  at  least.  Nor  does  the 
truth  of  his  theory  end  with  physical 
vision.  It  is  as  true  in  mental  and 
spiritual  things.  When  the  Optimist  tells 
us,  "Every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining,"  the 
Pessimist  replies,  "The  silver  lining  be- 
tokens a  very  black  cloud."  Beauty  and 
ugliness,  purity  and  vice,  harmony  and 
discord,  good  and  evil,  are  only  opposite 
poles    of    the    same    thing.      Goodness, 
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purity,  truth,  and  love  work  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  God's  universe.  Their 
opposites  work  in  discord  and  we  feel  the 
friction.  It  is  our  joy  and  privilege  in 
ever>'  turn  of  circumstances  to  seek  out 
"Life's  Harmonies"  and  let  the  other 
fellow  "kick  against  the  pricks"  if  he  will. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  men  for  many 
generations,  groping  in  spiritual  darkness, 
have  turned  to  the  sun  as  the  symbol  of 
all  good.  You  have  noticed  the  gloomy, 
monotonous  view  from  your  window  on 
many  a  dismal,  cloudy  day,  and  then,  as 
you  watched,  seen  the  sun  burst  forth 
and  light  up  a  thousand  interesting  and 
fascinating  forms  of  beauty,  which  you 
had  forgotten  were  there.  And  the  fortu- 
nate thing  about  mental  sunshine  is  that 
we  can  store  it  up  for  use  in  the  dark 
days  of  disaster  and  send  it  forth  at  will 
to  light  up  the  landscape. 

**He  that  has  light  in  his  own  clear  breast 
May  sit  i'  th'  center  and  enjoy  bright  days : 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul 

thoughts 
Benighted  walks  under  the  midday  sun ; 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon." 

We  are  told  that  the  air  of  London  is 
so  vile  that  the  lime  tree  is  the  only  one 
to  flourish  there,  for  the  reason  that  it 
sheds  its  bark  every  year  and  thus  rids 
itself  of  the  impurities  it  has  breathed. 
Scientists  also  have  told  us  that  in  the 
Himalayas  there  is  a  mountain  peak  so 
high  that  it  extends  beyond  the  line  of 
rain  or  snow,  where  "an  open  page  might 
remain  unsoiled  by  dust  through  pass- 
ing centuries."  The  fortunate  soul,  who 
has  learned  to  live  in  harmony  with 
things  about  him,  can  as  readily  cast  off 
his  worries,  anxieties,  and  disagreeable, 
fretful,  torturing  fears  as  the  lime  tree 
sheds  its  bark.  Or  he  can  tower  above 
them  into  the  purer  air  and  clearer  view 
of  Himalayan  heights,  where  conscious- 
ness of  infinite  things  overshadows  all 
human  weaknesses,  till 

"The  cares  that  infest  his  day 
Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs 
And  as  silently  steal  away." 

Whether  it  was  because  Paul  recog- 
nized the  underlying  psychological  law 
or  had  only  observed  the  result  from  per- 
sonal experience,  his  language  was  es- 
pecially strong  in  urging  his  friends  to 


think  on  things  lovely — ^life's  harmonies. 
And  what  a  bewildering  variety  of  them 
there  are  to  think  on.  Lines,  angles, 
curves,  proportion,  balance,  color,  motion, 
light,  shadow,  reflection,  grace,  rhythm, 
symmetry,  all  blended  in  a  single  joyous, 
downward  swoop  of  a  flying  bird.  How 
many  things  of  beauty  and  harmony  can 
you  find  to  admire  in  a  common,  yellow 
daisy;  how  many  more  in  a  living, 
breathing,  frolicking  colt,  and  still  how 
many  more  in  the  unconscious  movements 
of  a  toddling  baby?  External  beauty  is 
all  about  us,  but  there  is  an  inner  beauty 
that  is  lovelier  still.  That  most  lovely  of 
all  lovely  things,  a  mother's  face,  may  be 
old  and  wrinkled,  but  if  the  light  of  love, 
devotion,  and  self-sacrifice  shine  from 
the  faded  eyes  and  leave  their  marks,  even 
as  the  fdot  of  time  has  left  his  mark,  it  is 
a  beautiful  face. 

You  remember  in  the  Blue  Bird,  when 
Maeterlinck,  in  his  search  for  true  happi- 
ness, brings  forward  all  the  little  ever>'- 
day  joys  and  introduces  them  to  us,  that 
he  reserves  the  greater  joys  till  last,  and, 
near  the  very  climax,  right  beside  the  joy 
of  Loving  we  find  the  Joy  of  Seeing 
What  is  Beautiful. 

Arthur  C.  Benson,  in  his  suggestive 
musings,  "From  a  College  Window,"  says: 

"There  are  times  in  our  lives  when  we 
seem  to  go  singing  on  our  way,  and  when 
the  beauty  of  the  world  sets  itself  like  a 
quiet  harmony  to  the  song  we  uplift. 
.  .  .  I  would  have  all  busy  people 
make  times  in  their  lives  when  they 
should  try  to  be  alone  with  nature  and 
their  own  hearts.  They  should  try  to 
realize  the  quiet,  unwearying  life  that 
manifests  itself  in  field  and  wood.  They 
should  wander  alone  in  solitary  places, 
where  the  hazel-hidden  stream  makes 
music  and  the  bird  sings  out  of  the  heart 
of  the  forest ;  in  the  meadows  where  the 
•flowers  grow  brightly,  or  through  the 
copse,  purple  with  bluebells  or  starred 
with  anemones;  or  they  may  climb  the 
crisp  turf  of  the  down  and  see  the  won- 
derful world  spread  out  beneath  their 
feet,  with  some  clustering  town  'smolder- 
ing and  glittering'  in  the  distance;  or  lie 
upon  the  cliflf  top,  with  the  fields  of  wav- 
ing wheat  behind  and  the  sea  spread  out 
like  a  wrinkled  marble  floor  in  front,  or 
walk    on    the    sand    beside    the    falling 
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waves.  ...  A  thought,  a  scene  of 
beauty  comes  home  with  an  irresistible 
sense  of  power  and  meaning  to  the  mind 
or  eye.  For  God  to  have  devised  the 
pale  liquid  green  of  the  enameled  evening 
sky,  to  have  set  the  dark  forms  of  trees 
against  it,  and  to  have  hung  a  star  in  the 
evening  gloom — to  have  done  this  and  to 
see  that  it  is  good,  seems,  in  certain 
moods,  to  be  the  dearest  work  of  the 
Divine  mind.  .  .  .  Life  can  be  made, 
with  little  effort,  into  a  beautiful  thing; 
the  real  ugliness  .  .  .  consists  not  in 
its  conditions,  not  in  good  or  bad  fortune, 
not  in  joy  or  sorrow,  not  in  health  or  ill- 
ness, but  upon  the  perspective  attitude  of 
mind  which  we  can  apply  to  all  experi- 
ences." 

There  is  a  proverb  that  pilgrims  to 
foreign  lands  will  find  only  what  they 
take  with  them.  We  are  all  pilgrims  on 
a  journey  through  unknown  lands.  How 
wonderful  that  we  can  know,  without 
doubt,  that  we  shall  find  beautiful  scenes, 
delectable  mountains,  green  meadows, 
life-giving  streams,  and  sunny  skies  if 
only  we  will  take  with  us  eyes  to  see  and 
hearts  to  understand. 

Most  comforting  of  all  the  effects  of 
life's  harmonies  is  rest;  and  remember 
that 

**Rest  is  not  quitting  the  busy  career; 
Rest  is  the  fitting  of  self  to  its  sphere." 


Peace,  quiet,  contentment,  which  is  real 
rest,  may  enfold  us  in  the  midst  of  the 
daily  grind  and  multiply  efficiency  more 
surely  than  the  inactivity  at  the  close  of 
the  day.  All  nature's  forces  are  silent 
forces — ^the  growth  of  the  tiny  germ 
within  the  seed,  the  rushing  course  of  the 
planets  in  their  orbits,  are  as  silent  as 
the  falling  of  the  dew  or  the  flash  of  a 
sunbeam,  because  they  are  forces  that  are 
working  in  harmony  with  nature's  laws. 
It  is  noise  and  friction  that  shows  there 
is  waste  power  somewhere — the  crash  of 
thunder,  the  roar  of  the  waterfall,  the 
hammering  of  ocean  waves  on  the  im- 
movable rocks.  It  is  only  fear  that  hur- 
ries and  blusters.  Confidence  is  tranquil. 
True  rest  is  mental  harmony  with  one's 
surroundings. 

Whatever  our  philosophy  of  life,  what- 
ever the  helping  or  hindering  circum- 
stances we  meet,  whatever  the  reward  at 
the  end  of  the  course,  let  us  not  forget 
that 

"To  every  one  there  openeth 
A  Way,  and  Ways,  and  a  Way, 
And  the  High  Soul  climbs  the  High  Way 
And  the  Low  Soul  gropes  the  Low, 
And  in  between,  on  the  misty  flats, 
The  rest  drift  to  and  fro. 
But  to  every  one  there  openeth 
A  High  Way  and  a  Low, 
And  every  man  decideth 
The  way  his  soul  shall  go." 


A  SHEAF  OF  TRIBUTES  TO  FRED  DE  LAND 


MANY  lexPRESsiONS  of  deep  regret 
over  the  retirement  of  Mr.  De  Land 
from  active  work  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Volta  Bureau  have  poured  into  the 
office.  It  seems  fitting  that  some  of  these, 
expressing,  as  they  do,  the  sense  of  loss 
felt  by  the  Association,  should  be  pub- 
lished : 

a  matter  op  r£ai«  sorrow 

The  Volta  Bxjreau, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Friends: 

We  have  learned  with  deepest  regret  of  Mr. 
De  Land's  retirement  from  the  work  with 
which  he  has  been  so  long  connected  and  which 
he  has  carried  on  .with  such  devotion  and  effi- 


ciency. His  continued  ill  health  has  been  a 
matter  of  real  sorrow  to  us,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  put  into  words  how  much  we 
have  missed  his  encouragement  and  helpful 
advice. 

Not  only  has  Mr.  De  Land  brought  into 
service  the  fruits  of  his  long  experience,  but 
his  keenness  of  understanding,  his  clear  vision, 
sound  judgment,  and  earnest  desire  to  serve 
made  his  friendship  an  invaluable  asset  to  all 
who  are  laboring  in  this  great  cause. 

I  am  sure  that  the  entire  profession  joins  us 
in  our  unbounded  admiration  of  the  noble  and 
earnest  effort  which  he  has  given  so  unselfishly 
and  unsparingly  to  the  work  which  means  so 
much  to  us  all,  and  the  influence  of  his  high 
example  will  never  cease  to  be  an  inspiration 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
this  movement. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Cora  Elsie  Kinzie. 
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GRATEFUL  FOR  HIS  IMMENSE  HELP 

Volt  A  Bureau, 

Washington,  D,  C: 

I  am  sending  a  few  words  by  telegraph  to 
express  my  great  respect  for  Mr.  De  Land  and 
deep  appreciation  of  his  devoted  and  effective 
service  to  the  interests  of  the  deaf,  and  his 
wonderful  success  in  advancing  the  work  of 
the  American  Association,  including  the  Volta 
Bureau  and  The  Volta  Review.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  regret  that  his  health  does  not  per- 
mit him  to  continue  in  some  capacity  to  serve 
the  cause  he  has  so  warmly  espoused  during 
many  years.  We  have  been  most  fortunate  in 
having  such  a  man  and  are  very  grateful  for 
the  immense  help  he  has  given  to  the  work  of 
bettering  conditions  for  the  deaf.  He  has  set 
a  high  standard  for  the  rest  of  us  to  maintain. 
We  must  all  try  not  to  let  any  of  his  activities 
lapse,  and  must  emulate  his  self-sacrificing  and 
untiring  efforts. 

John  D.  Wright. 

SUCCESS  OF  "our  MAGAZINE"  DUE  TO   HIM 

It  is  with  true  regret  that  we  learn  of  Mr. 
De  Land's  resignation  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Volta  Bureau  and  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

His  devotion  to  the  cause  with  which  he  has 
been  connected  for  so  many  years  is  appre- 
ciated by  all. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  success  attained  by 
"Our  Magazine"  during  the  past  few  years  is 
due  in  great  measure  to  his  efforts. 

We  teachers  of  lip-reading  have  much  to 
thank  Mr.*  De  Land  for  his  many  helpful  sug- 
gestions in  our  work  and  for  the  interest  he 
has  always  shown  in  our  schools. 

The  Boston  Miiller-Walle  School  extends 
best  wishes  to  Mr.  De  Land  for  improved 
health,  and  we  all  trust  that,  even  though  he  is 
no  longer  an  active  member,  he  will  continue 
to  encourage  our  efforts  and  give  us  his  help- 
ful advice  through  articles  in  The  Volta 
Review. 

Martha  E.  Bruhn. 


GENEROUS,   sacrificial,    IMPARTIAL 

Dear  Miss  Timberlake: 

It  w^as  with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of 
Mr.  De  Land's  resignation  as  Superintendent 
and  Secretary  of  the  Volta  Bureau,  for  I  have 
been  hoping  that  he  would  gain  in  health  and 
be  able  to  continue  his  fine  work.  I  think  both 
you  and  he  know  just  how  I  feel  about  him 
and  the  loss  he  will  be  to  us  all,  which  any 
words  of  mine  seem  very  inadequate  to  ex- 
press. He  has  worked  with  such  generous, 
disinterested  sacrifice  for  all  and  with  such 
absolute  impartiality. 

His  years  of  faithful  service  with  the  Volta 
Bureau  have  done  much  to  change  the  public 
attitude  toward  the  deafened  and,  quite  as  im- 
portant, have  changed  the  attitude  of  the  hard- 
of-hearing  man  towards  himself,  making  him 
hopeful  and  self-reliant  once  more  instead  oi 
without  h(ipe  in  life. 


Mr.  De  Land  has  always  shown  such  broad 
sympathy  in  his  point  of  view  that  he  certainly 
is  one  of  the  greatest  champions  our  cause  has 
ever  had — ^not  only  the  cause  of  the  little  chil- 
dren, but  of  the  deafened  adult  as  well.  He 
has  really  seemed  one  of  us,  for  his  under- 
standing has  been  so  perfect. 

To  me  Mr.  De  Land  has  been  a  very  real 
friend,  and  I  can  never  half  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  his  interest  and  kindness. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Alice  N.  Trask. 


SERVICES   WILL  BE  APPRECIATED 

Miss  Josephine  Timberlake, 

Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Miss  Timberlake: 

The  Silent  Worker  wishes  to  express  regret 
that  Mr.  De  Land's  continued  ill  health  has 
necessitated  his  resignation  as  Secretary  of  the 
Association  and  Superintendent  of  the  Volta 
Bureau.  Mr.  De  Land  has  always  been  inter- 
ested in  both  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  few  who  are  able  to 
recognize  the  differences  in  the  problems  con- 
fronting those  who  are  deaf  in  early  childhood 
and  those  who  become  deaf  late  in  life.  His 
valuable  services  to  both  classes  will  be  ap- 
preciated in  the  future  more  than  they  are  to- 
day. The  Silent  Worker  wishes  him  peace 
and  happiness  in  his  retreat  from  active  serv- 
ices and  hopes  that  he  will  soon  regain  his 
health. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Alvin  E.  Pope. 


WHOLE   profession   WILL   MISS    HIM 

Dear  Miss  Timberlake: 

I  am  deeply  shocked  to  hear  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  Mr.  De  Land  to  resign  on  account  of 
continued  poor  health.  The  whole  profession 
will  indeed  miss  not  having  him  where  he  has 
always  been  to  assist  with  his  judgment  and 
counsel  and  to  give  the  magazine  and  all  that 
it  represents  the  support  of  his  pen. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bessie  L.  Whitaker. 


THE  BUNSEN  BURNER 

A  full  description  of  Miss  Iza  Thompson's 
experiment  with  the  Bunsen  Burner  will  be 
found  in  the  September  issue  of  The  Volta 
Review,  under  the  heading:  "The  Sensitive 
Flame  of  the  Bunsen  Burner  as  an  Aid  to 
Voice  Production  and  Speech  for  the  Con- 
genitally  Deaf  Child." 

Many  Bunsen  Burners  on  the  market  are 
unsuitable  for  this  experiment.  Miss  Thomp- 
son has  a  few  reliable  burners  which  she  will 
be  glad  to  let  teachers  who  would  care  to  try 
the  experiment  have,  on  application  to  her  at 
the  Hugh  Myddelton  School  for  the  Deaf, 
London. — The  Teacher  of  the  Deaf,  England. 


THE  SENSITIVE  FLAME  OF  THE  BUNSEN  BURNER  AS  AN 

AID  TO  VOICE  PRODUCTION  AND  SPEECH  FOR 

THE  CONGENITALLY  DEAF  CHILD 

By  IZA  THOMPSON 
Hugh  Myddelton  School  for  the  Deaf,  Clerkenwell.  London 

IT  WAS  at  a  lecture  in  the  phonetics 
laboratory  of  University  College, 
London,  that  the  lecturer,  Mr.  Stephen 
Jones,  showed  the  students  how  to  make 
the  flame  of  the  Bunsen  burner  sensitive 
to  voice  vibrations.  He  was  at  the  time 
describing  various  air  disturbances. 

The  air-regulator  of  the  Bunsen  burner 
was  closed  and  the  pressure  of  gas  re- 
duced until  the  flame  was  so  narrow  that 
it  stood  approximately  in  the  middle  of 
the  mixing  tube,  but  did  not  touch  it. 
(See  Fig.  B.) 

The  lecturer  went  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  the  door  ajar,  and  walked  some 
yards  down  a  passage  at  right  angles  to 
the  room.  He  then  uttered  the  vowel  a 
(cat),  and  the  flame  immediately  dipped 
do^^^l  and  jumped  up  again,  and  it  made 
this  movement  each  time  the  vowel  was 
repeated,  but  would  make  no  response 
from  this  distance  to  other  forms  of  air 
disturbance,  such  as  the  scraping  of  feet 
on  the  floor. 

The  lecturer  knew  nothing  about  the 
teaching  of  the  deaf,  but  he  remarked  to 
me,  "Would  this  be  of  any  use  to  the 
deaf?''  I  was  skeptical,  but  I  experi- 
mented with  it  for  some  time,  and  now 
find  it  a  most  valuable  Jbit  of  apparatus. 

It  is  used  about  twice  a  day  during  the 
first  two  months  of  a  child's  school  life; 
after  that  it  is  usually  unnecessary. 

The  flame  answers  much  better  to  a 
pure  oral  vowel  than  to  a  nasalized  or 
breathy  one,  and  while  the  child  is  trying 
to  get  the  desired  response,  he  is  uncon- 
sciously eliminating  nasality  and  breathi- 
ness  from  his  voice  and  is  depending  on 
voice  vibration. 

An  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
voice  is  sometimes  noticed  by  the  time  the 
child  has  reached  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
having  receded  step  by  step  from  the 
flame  at  the  other  end,  while  babbling  to 
simulate  speech  or  repeating  an  isolated 
vowel  sound  at  each  step. 

Breathed  consonants  get  practically  no 
response  from  the  flame  and  voiced  con- 


FiG.  A. — This  flame  is  not  sensitive  to  voice- 
vibration.  Notice  that  it  completely  fills  the 
ring  of  the  mixing- tube. 

a.  Ring  of  mixing-tube. 

b.  Mixing-tube. 

c.  Air-regulator,  closed. 

d.  Screw-clip. 

e.  Rubber-tubing. 

sonants  very  little,  and  it  is  better  to  omit 
these  sounds  in  any  work  with  the  flame 
in  order  that  the  response  should  be  al- 
ways associated  with  voice  vibration.  The 
child's  babbling  will  probably  consist  of 
vowel  and  consonantal  sounds,  but  this 
is  permissible,  for  he  will  soon  concen- 
trate on  those  that  get  the  best  result 
from  the  flame. 

It  is  advisable  to  test  various  Bunsen 
burners  of  the  type  described  here,  in 
order  to  find  one  which  gives  a  good 
sensitive  flame.  Other  types  have  oc- 
casionally been  found  to  give  satis  factor)^- 
flames. 

As  the  apparatus  is  used  by  very  young 
children,  it  may  be  thought  necessary  to 
protect  them  from  the  naked  flame.  Pos- 
sibly a  wire  globe  attached  to  the  burner 
would  answer  the  purpose. 
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Fig.  B. — This  flame  is  sensitive.  Notice  that 
it  does  not  completely  fill  the  ring  of  the  mix- 
ing-tube. The  air-regulator  is  closed.  The 
pressure  of  gas  has  been  reduced.  This  flame 
is  usually  about  7  inches  high. 

The  sensitive  flame  of  the  Bunsen 
burner  is  of  assistance  in — 

1.  The  conscious  production  of  voice. 

2.  Encouraging  vocal  practice. 

3.  Strengthening  weak  voices. 

4.  Acquiring  good  vocal  quality. 

5.  Preventing  the  use  of  nasalized 
vowels. 

6.  Preventing  the  use  of  a  breathy 
voice. 

7.  Teaching  diphthongs. 

8.  Teaching  stress. 

Explanation: 

Use  Fig.  D.  for  a  very  weak  voice. 
Use  Fig.  B.  for  collective  work. 
Use  Fig.  C.  for  one  voice  of  normal 
strength. 

In  no  case  will  the  flame  be  sensitive 
unless  it  is  so  narrow  that  it  does  not 
completely  fill  the  inside  of  the  mixing 
tube. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  flame  should 
be  steady. 

It  is  necessary  in  each  case  that  it 
should  be  as  high  as  is  consistent  with 
sensitiveness. 


Fig.  C. — This  flame  is  more  sensitive  than 
Fig.  B.  Notice  that  the  air-regulator  has  first 
been  opened  about  1/30  of  an  inch,  and  the  gas 
pressure  has  been  again  reduced. 

To  decrease  the  gas  pressure,  use  a 
screw-clip. 

When  sensitive,  the  flame  will  respond 
to  every  English  vowel  with  the  exception 
of  ee  and  00  (ee  and  00  may  be  responded 
to  by  another  method,  but  it  is  better  to 
omit  them). 

The  following  exercises  are  used  for 
simultaneous  worl^  and  individual  work 
in  conjunction  with  the  flame : 

First  Exercise. — Let  the  little  children 
who  have  just  come  to  school  understand 
that  when  you  turn  your  back  they  are  to 
make  you  jump  by  shouting.  The  chil- 
dren will  only  respond  feebly  at  first ;  the 
exercise  will  not  injure  their  voices. 

Second  Exercise. — Prepare  Fig.  B. 
flame  and  show  how  to  make  it  jump. 
Allow  the  children  to  use  any  voiced 
sound;  it  need  not  be  one  on  the  sound 
chart. 

Third  Exercise. — If  the  child's  voice  is 
very  weak,  use  Fig.  D.  flame,  and  let  the 
child  move  step  by  step  farther  away 
from  the  flame;  in  this  way  the  child 
acquires  a  stronger  voice.  It  is  very  un- 
wise for  the  teacher  to  allow  her  voice  to 
help  the  child's.    The  little  one  should  see 
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Fig.  D. — This  is  the  most  sensitive  of  the 
three  flames.  Notice  that  the  air-regulator  has 
been  opened  a  fraction  more  than  for  Fig.  C, 
and  the  gas  pressure  has  been  further  reduced. 

exactly  what  effect  his  own  efforts  have 
on  the  flame. 

Fourth  Exercise, — Let  the  children 
pretend  to  talk  to  the  flame,  holding  up 
a  finger  and  pretending  to  be  angry  or 
pleased.  The  flame  will  jump  up  and 
down  to  their  babbling. 

Fifth  Exercise. — Pass  round  books  and 
let  the  children  make  sounds  very  rapidly 
in  imitation  of  people  reading  aloud. 

Sixth  Exercise. — Pass  round  strips  of 
music.  Let  the  children  stand  up  and 
hold  the  music  out  before  them  and  pre- 
tend to  sing,  using  long-drawn-out 
sounds. 

Seventh  Exercise. — 

1.  AR^r. 

2.  arAR. 

3.  ar^i?ar. 

4.  ^i?arar. 

5.  ar^/?arar. 

6.  SLrarARsLV. 

7.  AR'AR. 

If  a  card-board  chart  is  printed  with 
large  symbols  in  sets,  as  above,  the  chil- 
dren can  learn  something  of  word  stress. 

They  are  to  understand  that  the  flame 
must  only  respond  to  the  large  AR. 


Later  he  will  understand  how  to  stress 
such  words  as  table,  carpenter,  etc.,  by 
being  told  that  table  is  like  No.  i,  and 
carpenter  like  No.  4,  and  so  on. 

Eighth  Exercise. — The  flame  is  useful 
when  teaching  the  falling  diphthongs — 
ow,  oa,  ie,  oy,  ai — ^as  in  cow,  coat,  pie, 
boy,  tail. 

The  deaf  child  is  apt  to  give  two  dis- 
tinct vowels  for  these  diphthongs,  each 
vowel  having  equal  prominence,  or,  worse 
still,  the  latter  having  more  than  the  first. 
In  any  case,  it  is  a  common  fault  for  the 
deaf  child  to  pronounce  a  diphthong  as  if 
it  were  two  sounds  or  two  syllables  in- 
stead of  the  one  glide. 

The  prominence  of  the  above  diph- 
thongs belongs  to  the  initial  part  of  the 
glide,  owing  to  the  greater  sonority  of 
that  part  of  the  diphthong.  The  flame 
responds  well  to  this  part,  but  as  the 
glide  goes  in  the  direction  of  ee  or  00  it 
fails  to  respond.  Consequently  the  child 
will  give  his  attention  to  the  initial  part 
of  the  glide,  because  it  gets  the  response, 
and  will  give  less  attention  to  the  latter 
part,  and  so  the  correct  glide  and  promi- 
nence result — e.  g.,  ie  (pie). 


TO  TRAIN  TKACHERS  OF   EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN 

An  experimental  school  for  the  study  and 
instruction  of  exceptional  children  has  been 
established  through  an  agreement  between  the 
school  committee  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  and 
the  department  of  education  of  Smith  College. 
Postgraduate  study  will  be  combined  with 
practical  experience  in  teaching  in  the  model 
school  under  the  close  supervision  of  a  skilled 
teacher.  Opportunity  is  thus  offered  to  col- 
lege women  to  study  education  in  the  closest 
possible  contact  with  a  typical  public-school 
system  and  to  prepare  for  well-paid  and  at- 
tractive positions  in  the  public  schools. 

Funds  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  college  to 
assist  a  certain  number  of  properly  qualified 
candidates  to  meet  the  expense  01  graduate 
study. — School  Life. 


ONE  GUINEA 

No,  not  a  fowl!  But  a  most  attractive  coin 
of  the  British  Empire. 

The  above  is  the  prize  which  will  be  awarded 
to  the  successful  competitors  entering  the  con- 
test for  the  best  specimen  of  the  new  "Peetic- 
kay"  writing. 

For  more  specific  directions  for  obtaining 
this  prize,  see  the  advertising  pages  of  this 
magazine. 


LAUGHTER  AS  AN  EXERCISE 

By  JOHN  A.  FERRALL 


SUPPOSE  you  were  discussing  with  a 
friend  the  desirability  of  some  form 
of  systematic  physical  exercise  and  he 
should  say :  "Well,  Fve  tried  five-pound 
dumbbells,  Indian  clubs,  the  Army  set- 
ting-up exercises,  and  most  of  the  five- 
minute  exercises  illustrated  in  the  popu- 
lar magazines,  but,  do  you  know,  I  be- 
lieve I  get  my  best  exercise  at  the 
movies?"  If  you  were  merely  a  super- 
ficial thinker,  you  might  assume  that  he 
had  lost  his  mind.  If  of  a  scientific  turn, 
you  would,  perhaps,  decide  that  he  had 
been  dropping  raisins  in  his  grapejuice, 
or  that  he  had  picked  too  many  dande- 
lions. But  he  might  be  speaking  in  all 
seriousness  and  truth,  if  it  so  happened 
that  his  attendance  at  the  moving-picture 
shows  gave  him  occasion  for  frequent 
and  hearty  laughter.  Laughter?  Yes, 
that  is  the  answer ;  for  laughter  must  be 
rated  as  a  physical  exercise — and  an  ex- 
tremely efficient  one. 

"Derisive  laughter,"  says  Dr.  William 
Brady,  "is  a  chest  reaction.  Genuine, 
joyful  laughter  is  abdominal.  Genuine 
laughter  increases  intra-abdominal  ten- 
sion and  greatly  improves  general  circu- 
lation and  well  being." 

"A  hearty  laugh,"  declares  another 
writer,  "literally  blasts  open  the  stiflf,  un- 
used tops  and  peaks  of  the  lungs."  This 
is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance,  for 
the  average  pef  son  does  not  really  breathe 
at  all,  in  a  true  sense,  and  almost  never 
expands  all  the  collapsible  spaces  in  the 
lungs.  A  good  laugh  not  only  puts  into 
use  these  lung  spaces,  but  it  also  vibrates 
and  strengthens  the  muscles  of  the  lungs 
and  the  abdomen  and  aids  digestion. 

"Then  let  us  laugh,"  urges  Wm.  Mat- 
thews. "It  is  the  cheapest  luxury  man 
enjoys  and,  as  Charles  Lamb  says,  'is 
worth  a  hundred  groans  in  any  state 
of  the  market.'  It  stirs  up  the  blood, 
expands  the  chest,  electrifies  the 
nerves,  clears  away  the  cobwebs  from  the 
brain     .     .     .     ." 

"There  is  not  one  remotest  corner  or 
little  inlet  of  the  minute  blood-vessels  of 
the  human  body,"  asserts  another  writer, 
"that  does  not  feel  some  wavelet  from 


the   convulsions   occasioned   by  a  good, 
hearty  laugh." 

And  we  need  not  be  frightened  at  the 
term"convulsion."  Only  the  most  friendly 
convulsions  are  meant,  those  which  are, 
in  effect,  friendly  pats  upon  the  shoulders 
of  one's  intestinal  organs,  so  to  cpeak. 

"Laughter,"  says  Hukeland,  whose 
name,  of  course,  is  a  household  word 
among  the  readers  of  The  Volt  a  Re- 
view, "is  an  external  expression  of  joy ; 
it  is  the  most  salutary  of  all  bodily  move- 
ments ;  for  it  agitates  both  the  body  and 
the  soul  at  the  same  time,  promotes  di- 
gestion, circulation  and  perspiration,  and 
enlivens  the  vital  power  in  every  organ." 

Even  Carlyle,  who  apparently  never 
had  a  really  good  laugh  in  his  life,  adds 
his  indorsement:  "The  man  who  cannot 
laugh,"  he  declares,  "is  not  only  fit  for 
treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils,  but  his 
own  whole  life  is  already  a  treason  and  a 
stratagem." 

"In  medical  terms,"  an  expert  assures 
us,  "it  [laughter]  stimulates  the  vaso- 
motor centers,  and  the  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  blood-vessels  causes  the 
blood  to  flow  quickly.  Laughter  acceler- 
ates the  respiration  and  gives  warmth  and 
glow  to  the  whole  system.  It  brightens 
the  eye,  increases  the  perspiration,  ex- 
pands the  chest,  forces  the  poisoned  air 
from  the  least-used  lung  cells,  and  tends 
to  restore  the  exquisite  poise  or  balance 
which  we  call  health." 

Most  interesting  of  all  to  the  deaf 
(who,  it  sometimes  appears,  are  occa- 
sionally suspected  of  being  a  trifle  defect- 
ive mentally)  is  the  statement  of  the 
superintendent  of  a  well-known  hospital 
for  the  insane  (name  withheld  on  the 
ground  that  I  might  incriminate  myself)  : 
"A  hearty  laugh  is  more  desirable  for 
mental  health  than  any  exercise  of  the 
reasoning  faculties." 

Some  of  us  may  hesitate  to  accept  this 
statement  at  its  face  value,  but  I  believe 
that  the  majority  would  like  to.  Laughter 
is  surely  a  pleasant  substitute  for  the  tor- 
turing process  known  as  the  exercise  of 
the  reasoning  faculties — ^thinking.  Some 
folks  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  assert 
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that  the  average  person,  given  his  choice 
between  death  and  the  necessity  of  think- 
ing,-would  unhesitatingly  select  death. 

Whatever  the  facts  may  be,  we  must 
admit  that  practically  all  of  us,  uncon- 
sciously or  otherwise,  acknowledge  the 
desirability  of  laughter.  "It  is  a  great 
fact,"  writes  Vasey,  "which  cannot  be 
gainsaid,  that  an  immense  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  most  civilized  countries 
hold  the  habit  of  laughing  in  such  high 
esteem  and  feel  such  a  craving  for  the 
exercise  that  collectively  they  spend  vast 
sums  of  money  in  procuring  the  stimulus 
to  practice  this  action."  Which,  of  course, 
is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  we 
spend  our  money  freely  for  the  wares  of 
the  Mark  Twains  and  Charlie  Chaplins 
of  the  world  because  we  have  an  intuitive 
realization  that  we  are  getting  our 
money's  worth.  Sterne  testifies:  "I  am 
persuaded  that  every  time  a  man  smiles — 
but  much  more  so  when  he  laughs — it 
adds  something  to  this  fragment  of  life." 

Unfortunately,  there  are  some  of  us 
who  are  not  on  sufficiently  good  terms 
with  real  laughter  to  know  just  what  its 
effects  might  be.  Laughter  is  almost  as 
much  of  a  stranger  to  these  few  as  its 
definition  is  to  the  rest  of  us :  "  .  .  . 
spasmodic  expulsion  of  breath,  with 
quick,  jerky,  inarticulate  sounds,  accom- 
panied by  characteristic  movements  of 
the  facial  muscles  and  brightness  of  the 
eyes."  Sounds  rather  like  the  testimony 
of  the  alienist  concerning  the  mental  con- 
dition of  the  accused,  doesn't  it?  And 
the  expression,  "brightness  of  the  eyes," 
might  convey  a  false  impression,  even  in 
these  prohibition  days. 

There  is  a  silver  lining  to  the  cloud, 
however,  in  the  fact  that  every  human 
being  is  fully  convinced  in  his  own  heart 
that  he  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 
Rather  than  admit  its  lack,  most  of  us 
will  join  in  the  laughter  of  our  neigh- 
bors, even  when  we  do  not  catch  the 
point  of  the  story.  Hence  attendance  at 
shows  which  cause  most  of  the  people 
around  us  to  laugh  leads  us  to  the  point 
where  our  pride  forces  us  to  join  in  the 
laughter,  even  though  we  may  not  find 
out  what  it  was  all  about  until  two  or 
three  days  later.  Yes,  tastes  in  humor 
differ  widely,  but  most  of  us  find  it  ad- 
visable to  laugh  when  our  neighbors  do. 


Apropos  different  tastes  in  humor:  I 
came  across  the  other  day  a  story  which 
seemed  very  amusing  to  me,  even  if  ab- 
solutely absurd — or,  maybe,  because  it 
was  rather  absurd.  Perhaps  some  of  my 
deaf  friends  will  appreciate  the  fact  that 
it  may  not  be  so  absurd  after  all.  Here  it 
is:  A  gentleman,  reading  his  newspaper 
after  dinner,  remarked  to  his  wife: 

"I  see  Thompson's  shirt  store  burned 
down  last  night." 

"Who?"  asked  his  wife,  being  some- 
what deaf. 

"Thompson's  shirt  store,"  repeated  her 
husband. 

"Thompson's  shirt's  tore,"  she  said, 
curiously.    "Why,  who  tore  it  ?" 

None  of  the  friends  to  whom  I  have 
shown  the  clipping  have  shared  my  en- 
thusiasm in  the  story  at  all.  Oh,,  well, 
anyway  I  had  my  morning  exercise  out 
of  it. 

In  a  previous  article  I  told  the  story  of 
an  invalid  suffering  from  nervous  col- 
lapse who  was  induced  to  try  the  "laugh- 
ter cure."  She  read  all  the  humorous 
papers  and  books  she  could  get  and 
sought  constantly  for  things  that  might 
produce  a  laugh.  Naturally  she  found 
them.  We  do  not  need  to  look  far  to 
find  humorous  situations.  Within  a 
month  she  was  better,  and  before  the 
year  was  out  she  had  fully  recovered  her 
health. 

Joe  Mitchell  Chappie  tells  us  of  a  phy- 
sician who  treated  cases  of  melancholia 
and  nervousness  by  having  his  patients 
smile  at  their  reflections  in  a  mirror.  The 
patient  was  ordered  to  stand  in  front  of 
the  glass  at  stated  intervals  during  the 
day,  or  whenever  a  spell  of  the  "blues" 
seemed  to  be  coming  upon  him,  and  smile. 
It  did  not  matter  whether  he  felt  like 
smiling  or  not.    He  had  to  try. 

Mr.  Chappie  tells  us  that  when  he  first 
heard  the  story  the  prescription  sounded 
rather  far-fetched,  and  to  test  it  he  placed 
himself  before  a  mirror  and  lifted  up  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  in  a  forced  smile — 
and  then  found  himself  laughing. 

He  recites  another  instance  to  illustrate 
the  economic  value  of  a  laugh.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  friend  of  his  had  applied  for 
lodfiring  in  Boston  and  the  landlady  was 
looking  him  over  carefully  when  some- 
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thing  was  said  that  caused  him  to  laugh 
heartily.  The  landlady  capitulated  at 
once. 

"You  look  like  a  very  respectable  man," 
she  said,  "and  I  might  say  a  good- 
natured  man,  not  likely  to  give  us  any 
trouble.  We  charged  the  former  tenant 
of  that  room  $io  a  week,  but  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  that  he  was  very  rude.  You 
may  have  it  for  $8." 

So,  as  Mr.  Chappie  used  to  say,  his 
friend's  laugh  was  earning  $2  each  week, 
so  long  as  he  remained  in  that  house. 

We  know,  too,  that  the  habit  of  ascrib- 
ing a  moral  value  to  laughter  is  almost 
universal.  For  some  reason  it  appears  to 
be  assumed  that  a  hearty  laugh  is  an  in- 
dication of  a  clear  conscience — hence  an 
honest  man — ^a  man  to  whom  you  may 
safely  trust  all  your  money.  It  is  true 
that  we  hear  of  the  "loud  laugh  that 
spoke  the  vacant  mind,"  and  even  Shake- 
speare tells  us  that  "one  may  smile  and 
smile  and  still  be  a  villain" ;  but  no  one 
pays  any  attention  to  the  poets,  while 
every  one  reads  the  popular  articles  in 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  which 
continually  play  up  the  merits  of  laughter. 

As  to  the  kinds  of  laughter,  Josh  Bil- 
lings, who  says  that  laughing  "anatomi- 
kally  konsidered,  is  the  sensation  ov 
pheeling  good  all  over  and  showing  it 
principally  in  one  spot,"  tells  us  that 
^'thare  iz  one  kind  ov  a  laff  that  i  always 
did  rekommend ;  it  look  out  ov  the  eye 
fust  with  a  merry  twinkle ;  then  it  kreeps 
down  on  its  hands  and  kneze  and  plaze 
around  the  mouth  like  a  pretty  moth 
around  the  blaze  ov  a  kandle;  then  it 
steals  over  into  the  dimples  ov  the  cheeks 
and  rides  around  into  thoze  little  whirl- 
pools for  a  while;  then  it  lites  up  the 
whole  face  like  the  mello  bloom  on  a 
damask  roze :  then  it  swims  oph  on  the 
air  with  a  peal  az  klear  and  az  happy  az  a 
dinner-bell ;  then  it  goez  bak  again  on 
golden  tiptoze  like  an  angel  out  for  an 
airing,  and  laze  down  on  its  little  bed  ov 
violets  in  the  heart  where  it  cum  from." 

However,  like  any  other  physical  ex- 
ercise, laughter  must  not  be  overdone. 
Learn  to  laugh  at  slight  provocation — 
well  and  good — but  examine  all  provoca- 
tions carefully,  especially  at  first,  until 
you  get  to  know  the  right  ones  by  instinct. 
Proceed  slowly  at  first,  and  then  increase 


the  number  and  speed  of  the  movements, 
as  it  were,  just  as  the  experts  advise  for 
all  methods  of  physical  culture. 

Above  all  things,  be  careful  not  to 
laugh  at  the  wrong  place.  If  some  one  is 
telling  you  a  story,  wait  until  he  gives  the 
signal  for  the  laugh,  which  he  will  do  by 
starting  the  laughter  himself.  Pay  close 
attention  to  this  feature  of  the  exercise 
and  you  will  not  only  provide  yourself 
with  abundance  of  laughter  provocations, 
but  also  win  for  yourself  a  multitude  of 
friends ;  for,  verily,  any  listener  is  a  good 
listener,  but  a  listener  who  laughs  at  the 
right  place — ^ah,  he  indeed  is  one  whose 
price  is  above  rubies! 

If  sometimes  the  stories  told  us  possess 
long,  gray  whiskers  or  show  other  evi- 
dences of  antiquity,  and  so  are  more  con- 
ducive to  tears  than  laughter,  why,  laugh 
anyway — ^at  the  point  indicated  by  the 
teller.  Any  form  of  physical  exercise 
will  become  monotonous  at  times. 
Laughter  is  no  exception.  But  with 
laughter,  as  with  other  forms  of  exercise. 
the  monotony  does  not  rob  it  of  its  ef- 
ficacy. 

But  we  must  use  judgment  and  not 
overdo  the  exercise.  There  are  times 
when  laughter  is  not  only  unwise,  but 
actually  dangerous.  Keep  in  mind  the 
story  of  the  little  boy  who  sat,  crying, 
upon  his  doorstep. 

"What  is  the  matter,  little  man?"  asked 
the  kind  lady  who  was  passing. 

"Poi:) — PojD — he  was  puttin'  down  the 
carpet  and — and  he  hit  his  thumb  with 
the  hammer,"  sobbed  the  youngster. 

The  kind  ladv  was  touched. 

"But  you  really  shouldn't  cry  about 
that."  she  said.  "Why,  I  should  think 
you  would  have  laughed  at  it." 

"I— I— did,"  replied  the  boy,  tearfully. 
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THE  MECHANISM  OF  BREATHING* 

By  E.  W.  SCRIPTURE.  Ph.  D..  M.  D.t 


'T^HE  sounds  of  speech  are  nearly  al- 
-■•  ways  produced  by  some  modification 
or  obstruction  of  a  current  of  air  from 
the  chest.  For  this  purpose  the  chest  can 
be  considered  as  a  cavity  opening  through 
a  long  tube.  Air  is  drawn  into  the  cavity 
by  enlarging  its  size :  air  is  blown  out  by 
reducing  the  size.  The  action  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  a  syringe ;  when  the 
piston  is  pulled  out.  the  cavity  is  enlarged 
and  air  is  drawn  in  through  the  nozzle; 
when  the  piston  is  pushed  in,  the  cavity 
is  reduced  and  air  expelled.  There  is 
also  a  resemblance  to  the  action  of  a 
rubber  bulb  with  a  nozzle.  When  the 
bulb  is  squeezed,  air  is  driven  out  through 
the  nozzle:  when  it  is  released,  air  is 
sucked  in.  In  the  case  of  the  syringe  the 
size  of  the  cavity  is  varied  lengthwise ;  in 
the  bulb  it  is  varied  sidewise.  In  the  case 
of  the  chest  the  action  comprises  both 
movements. 

The  walls  of  the  chest,  or  thorax,  are 
formed  by  the  spine  and  the  ribs,  with 
the  muscles  and  other  tissues  over  and 
between  them.  The  bottom  of  the  chest 
is  formed  by  a  thin  sheet  of  muscle,  the 
diaphragm,  stretched  across  and  domed 
over  the  liver,  stomach,  intestines,  and 
other  organs.  These  abdominal  organs 
are  held  in  place  by  the  spine  and  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  at  the  front,  flanks,  and 
back.  The  bottom  of  the  chest  might  be 
considered  as  this  mass  of  abdominal 
organs  with  the  muscles  that  move  them. 

The  ribs  are  jointed  to  the  spine  at  the 
back.  They  arch  around  the  thoracic 
cavity,  slanting  downward  to  the  front. 
As  they  are  moved  upward  they  swing 
toward  the  front,  thereby  deepening  the 
cavity  from  front  to  back;  they  also 
swing  out  sidewise,  thereby  widening  the 
cavity.  The  cavity  is  thus  enlarged  in  all 
directions  when  the  ribs  are  raised.  The 
reader  should  trace  out  some  of  the  ribs 
on  the  body;  they  may  be  marked  by  a 
moist  blue  or  flesh  pencil.    A  tape-meas- 

♦  This  is  the  tenth  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  Mechanism  of  Speech,  by  Professor  Scrip- 
ture, late  of  Yale  University,  now  of  London 
and  Hamburg. 

tAuthor  of  Elements  of  Experimental  Pho- 
netics. The  Study  of  Speech  Curves,  Stutter- 
ing and  Lisping,  etc. 


ure  around  the  chest  will  show  how  it 
enlarges.  If  the  two  hands  are  spread 
around  the  sides,  the  ribs  can  be  felt  to 
cause  expansion  to  the  front  and  sides. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  burden  the 
memory  with  the  names  of  most  of  the 
muscles  that  move  the  ribs;  their  effects 
should  be  observed  by  watching  and  feel- 
ing the  chest  during  breathing. 

The  collar  bone — clavicle — on  each  side 
is  held  up  by  muscles  in  the  neck.  The 
top  rib  is  attached  to  the  clavicle,  and 
each  succeeding  rib  is  attached  to  the  one 
above  it.  When  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
are  contracted,  the  clavicles  and  all  the 
ribs  rise.  The  chest  is  lengthened,  and 
on  account  of  the  angular  swing  of  the 
ribs  is  also  widened  and  deepened. 

Little  muscles  from  rib  to  rib  and  from 
the  ribs  to  the  spine  can  also  pull  up  the 
ribs  and  thus  widen  and  deepen  the  chest. 
The  diaphragm  does  the  same  by  pulling 
up  the  several  ribs  to  which  it  is  attached 
around  its  edge.  The  ribs  are  also  raised 
by  bending  the  spine  backward. 

The  ribs  are  lowered  by  their  own 
weight,  by  muscles  that  run  from  the  ribs 
to  lower  points  on  the  breast  bone  and 
spine  and  by  small  muscles  between  the 
ribs.  The  lower  ribs  are  also  moved 
downward  by  bending  the  spine  forward. 

The  diaphragm  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle 
whose  edges  are  attached  to  the  lower 
ribs  and  the  spine.  It  is  arched  over  the 
liver,  stomach,  and  other  abdominal  or- 
gans. When  it  contracts,  it  pulls  up  the 
lower  ribs  and  pulls  down  the  abdominal 
contents.  It  thus  both  widens  and  length- 
ens the  thoracic  cavity.  The  muscles  of 
the  abdomen  and  the  flanks  press  the  ab- 
dominal contents  into  the  thoracic  cavity 
and  shorten  it. 

The  manner  in  which  the  chest  cavity 
is  enlarged  and  diminished  is  shown  in 
two  excellent  X-ray  photographs  pre- 
pared for  this  article  by  Professor  Calzia, 
of  the  Phonetic  Laboratory  of  Hamburg. 

The  clavicles  are  seen  at  the  top  stick- 
ing out  to  each  side.  The  ribs  are  seen 
curved  downward  from  the  spine  and  up 
again  to  the  breast  bone ;  the  parts  next 
to  the  spine  are  the  most  pronounced  in 
the  figures.    The  heart  appears  as  a  dark 
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shadow.  The  abdominal  contents — liver, 
etc. — ^form  the  black  dome  below.  Fig- 
ure I  shows  the  condition  at  the  end  of 
an  expiration  when  the  inspiration  is 
about  to  begin.  The  ribs  are  steeply 
arched.  The  width  across  the  chest  is 
small.  The  abdominal  contents  stand 
high  up  in  the  chest.  The  cavity  is  thus 
short  and  small.  Figure  2  shows  the  con- 
dition when  a  deep  breath  has  been  taken. 
The  ribs  are  raised  at  a  greater  angle  to 
the  spine  and  the  width  of  the  chest  is 
much  increased.  The  abdominal  contents 
have  descended  and  the  cavity  is  much 
lengthened.  From  observation  of  the 
two  figures,  one  would  say  that  the  chest 
cavity  had  increased  by  about  one-quar- 
ter in  all  its  dimensions. 


EST  JLST  BEFORE  INSPIRATION 

To  breathe  in,  or  inspire,  those  muscles 
must  be  contracted  which  enlarge  the 
chest  cavity.  This  group  consists  of  the 
muscles  that  pull  up  the  ribs  and  of  the 
diaphragm.  They  are  often  called  the 
muscles  of  inspiration.  To  breathe  out, 
or  expire,  those  muscles  must  contract 
which  diminish  the  chest  cavity.  This 
group  includes  those  muscles  that  pull 
down  the  ribs  and  those  that  press  the 
abdominal  contents  upward  into  the 
thorax.  They  may  be  called  the  muscles 
of  expiration.  To  each  of  these  groups 
we  may  add  the  muscles  that  bend  the 
spine  backward  or  forward. 

When  the  muscles  of  inspiration  act, 
the  muscles  of  expiration  yield.  The  in- 
spiration is  controlled  by  the  relation  of 
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;.  2. — FRONT  VIEW  OF  cHEsr  at  the  end  of  inspiration 


the  contraction  of  one  set  to  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  other.  In  expiration  the  re- 
lations of  the  two  sets  are  reversed. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  various 
types  of  breathing  according  to  the  stress 
that  is  laid  in  some  part  of  the  whole 
process.  In  "clavicular  breathing"  the 
neck  muscles  are  used  more  than  nor- 
mally. In  "thoracic  breathing"  the  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  the  rib  movement ;  in 
"abdominal  breathing"  on  the  abdominal 
movement.  Men  generally  move  the  ab- 
domen more  than  women,  while  the  latter 
rely  more  on  chest  movement.  Men  may 
be  said  to  have  the  abdominal  type,  while 
women  use  the  chest  type.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  all  forms  of 
breathing  always  occur  together.  Every 
man  uses  chest  breathing  as  well  as  ab- 
dominal breathing. 


In  ordinary  respiration  the  breath  is 

inspired  and  expired  slowly,  noiselessly, 
and  unconsciously.  The  inspiration  oc- 
curs exclusively  through  the  nose.  The 
inspiration  is  followed  by  a  slightly 
longer  expiration ;  this  is  followed  by  a 
brief  pause,  after  which  a  new  inspiration 
begins. 

Movements  of  the  chest  and  abdomen 
during  breathing  can  be  recorded  by 
means  of  instruments  called  "pneumo- 
graphs." One  form  is  shown  in  figure  3. 
Two  metal  cups  with  rubber  tops  are 
fixed  over  the  chest  or  the  abdomen  by  a 
band.  Expansion  draws  air  into  the 
cups ;  contraction  drives  it  out.  The  cups 
are  connected  by  a  rubber  tube  to  a  small 
recording  tambour.  This  is  a  metal  cup 
with  a  rubber  top  which  moves  a  light 
recording  lever.    The  line  drawn  by  this 
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lever  on  the  smoked  sur- 
face of  a  revolving  drum 
gives  a  record  of  the 
breathing  movements. 
Records  of  breathing 
during  various  conditions 
are  shown  in  figure  4. 
Figure  3  is  reproduced 
by  permission  of  the 
Macmillan  Company, 
from  Scripture's  "Stut- 
tering and  Lisping,"  and 
figure  4  by  permission  of 
the  Yale  University 
Press,  from  Scripture's 
"Elements  of  Experi- 
mental Phonetics." 


I  THE  GRAPHIC 


Dear  Friends  Old  and  \ew: 

Next  month  will  be  the  first  birthday 
of  the  Friendly  Comer!  It  was  launched 
forth  on  a  sudden  impulse,  as  an  experi- 
ment, to  see  if  the  readers  of  The  Volta 
Review  would  enjoy  a  page  of  their  own, 
on  which  to  exchange  ideas  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest  and  to  tell  of  new  and  in- 
teresting experiences  of  any  nature  that 
had  come  into  their  lives.  The  inspira- 
tion for  the  continuation  of  this  project 
depended,  necessarily,  upon  the  readers 
themselves.  1  have  received  many  friendly 
and  enthusiastic  and  helpful  letters  from 
people  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  Correspond- 
ence Club,  it  has  been  possible  to  bring 
many  of  these  people  into  communication 
with  one  another,  and  some  charming  and 
delightful  friendships  have  resulted.  This 
closer  intercourse  between  hard-of-hear- 
ing  people  has  made  for  clearer  under- 
Standing,  which  is,  of  course,  the  basis  of 
all  good  team-work  and  successful  prog- 
ress. This  then  is  the  good  fruit  of  the 
first  year ! 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Friendly  Corner  as  I  look 
back  over  the  summer,  spring,  winter, 
and  fall,  and  yet  1  am  a  little  doubtful 
and  hesitant  about  the  future.  Most  of 
you  lead  busy  and  eventful  lives,  and 
may,  perhaps,  feel  that  you  "haven't  time" 
to  help  the  Friendly  Lady,  much  as  you 
would  like  to.  You  hope  and  trust  that 
some  one  else  who  has  more  leisure  will 
do  it.  and  likely  as  not  some  one  else  will 
not  do  it.  I  hardly  dare  to  continue  the 
Friendly  Comer  another  year,  under  these 
circumstances,  unless  I  can  be  confident 


— Mai  Xordau. 

that  it  will  actually  move  forward,  for 
otherwise  it  will  surely  die  a  natural 
death  within  a  very  few  months.  If  I 
could  be  assured  that  each  one  of  you 
will  do  something — if  only  to  send  an 
opinion  in  answer  to  some  one  of  my 
many  questions  or  by  asking  one  in  turn, 
at  least  just  once  during  this  next  year, 
I  would  gladly  light  the  second  birthday 
candle  and  keep  the  Comer  bright  and 
cheery  as  a  meeting-place  for  all  my 
friends. 

Just  how  much  does  the  Friendly  Cor- 
ner mean  to  you?  F.nough  to  follow  out 
the  little  request  I  have  just  made?  If 
so.  will  you  please  write  me — if  only  a 
postal-card — and  say  that  you  want  the 
Friendly  Comer  in  The  Volta  Rkview? 
It  is  your  page  and  I  must  find  out  in 
some  way  how  you  feel  about  it  and 
whether  or  not  you  wish  it  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  wish  to 
mention,  and  that  is  a  big  and  daring 
.scheme  that  was  suggested  by  one  of  our 
hardest  workers,  with  the  greatest  of 
visions,  in  the  profession.  She  thinks 
that  the  idea  of  the  Correspondence  Club 
is  so  good  that  it  should  be  expanded 
until  it  includes  the  whole  of  the  United 
States.  She  suggests,  for  example,  that 
each  club,  league,  and  guild  should  have 
a  Correspondence  Club  department  with 
a  chairman  at  its  head,  and  that  all  mem- 
bers of  these  social  bodies  (living  near 
or  far  from  the  headquarters)  should  be 
invited  to  join  the  Correspondence  Club. 
All  those  who  joined  would  thus  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  members  of 
their  locality  who  were  deafened,  and  al- 
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though  distance  might  make  it  impossible 
to  attend  some  of  the  functions,  they 
would  then  enjoy  hearing  about  it  from 
the  letter  of  some  new  "friend."  Any 
number  of  advantages  in  addition  to  the 
one  just  mentioned  will  occur  to  you. 
The  chairman  would  keep  one  or  two 
Round  Robin  letters  (Ring  letters,  we 
have  been  calling  them)  in  circulation 
among  the  members  of  his  department. 
Then  the  chairman  of  all  these  new  clubs 
could  glean  the  interesting  and  important 
topics  discussed  in  these  circular  local  let- 
ters and  write  the  news  to  the  other  chair- 
men in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Under 
such  organization  a  great  deal  of  progress 
should  be  made  for  the  cause  of  the 
deafened.  To  carry  out  the  scheme  still 
farther,  I,  as  the  Friendly  Lady,  could 
keep  in  touch  with  these  chairmen  and 
publish  in  the  Friendly  Corner  the  vital 
matters  that  would  appeal  to  all  the  read- 
ers. Please  give  this  project  your  careful 
consideration,  and  after  you  have  fully 
discussed  and  considered  it,  will  you  write 


what  you  think  about  carrying  it  through  ? 
If  you  see  defects  in  the  plan,  will  you 
kindly  point  them  out  and  suggest  reme- 
dies ?  If  you  can  think  of  a  better  plan,  will 
you  please  outline  it  for  me?  If  you  like 
it  just  as  it  is,  will  you  ask  the  secretar)- 
of  your  local  organization  to  write  that 
your  club  will  support  this  plan?  I 
should  like  to  hear  from  the  secretary 
of  every  organized  social  group  for  the 
hard  of  hearing  in  this  country. 

I  have  a  request  for  members  from  one 
of  the  readers  who  wishes  to  form  a 
practise  class  in  lip-reading  or  a  club  in 
or  near  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Does  anv 
one  know  of  any  person  who  might  like 
to  join  such  a  class? 

In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  you  all  for 
your  support  and  encouragement  this 
past  year. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

The  Friendly  Lady, 

35//1  Street  and  Volta  Place, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


RIDDLES  FOR  LIP-READING  PRACTISE 


By  ALICE  N.  TRASK 


ANIMAL  RIDDLES 


1.  Cottontail: 

My  first  is  used  in  sewing. 
My  second  grows  on  every  animal  ex- 
cept the  guinea-pig. 

My  whole  is  a  wild  rabbit. 

2.  Hedgehog: 

My  first  is  a  fence  formed  of  bushes. 
Mv   second   is  smoked  and  used   for 
food. 
My  whole  is  often  called  a  porcupine. 

3.  Greyhound: 

My  first  is  the  favorite  color  of  the 
Quakers. 

My  second  is  an  animal  used  in  hunt- 
ing. 

My  whole  is  the  name  often  given  an 
ocean  steamer. 

4.  Timber-wolf: 

My  first  is  standing  trees. 


My  second  is  a  cruel  animal  that  kills 
sheep. 

My  whole  is  feared  by  man  and  beast. 

5.  Rocky  Mountain  Goat: 

My  first  is  the  place  abounding  in 
stone. 

My  second  is  a  very  high  hill. 

My  third  is  an  animal  that  will  eat 
anything. 

My  whole  inhabits  the  high  Sierras. 

6.  Boston  Terrier: 

My  first  is  a  city  called  The  Hub  of 
the  Universe. 

My  second  is  a  small  animal  that  is 
unusually  smart. 

My  whole  is  a  dog  with  a  long  pedi- 
gree. 

7.  King  Charles  (Spaniel)  : 

My  first  is  the  ruler  of  a  monarchy. 
My  second  is  a  man's  name. 
My    whole    was    a    famous    king    of 
France. 
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8.  Baboon: 

My  first  is  what  the  sheep  say. 
My  second  means  a  blessing. 
My  whole  is  a  fierce  monkey. 

9.  Elk  Horn: 

My  first  is  a  member  of  the  deer  fam- 
ily. 

My  second  is  used  by  huntsmen  and 
musicians. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  small  place 
in  California. 

10.  Cinnamon  Bear: 

My  first  is  an  aromatic  spice. 

My  second  is  a  name  given  to  specula- 
tors in  stocks. 

My  whole  is  a  large  carnivorous 
animal. 

11.  Donkey: 

My  first  is  a  boy's  nickname. 

My  second  will  open  a  locked  door. 

My  whole  is  a  beast  of  burden. 

12.  Airedale: 

My  first  we  breathe  by  day  and  night. 
My  second  is  a  small  valley  between 
mountains. 

My  whole  is  a  fine  breed  of  dog. 

13.  Buflfalo: 

My  first  is  a  brownish  yellow  color. 

My  second  is  the  first  word  used  in 
telephoning. 

My  whole  is  a  beautiful  city  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

14.  Cart-horse: 

My  first  is  used  in  hauling  heavy  loads. 
My  second  is  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent animals. 

My  whole  works  hard  all  day. 

15.  Antelope: 

My  first  is  the  most  industrious  of 
insects. 

My  second  is  the  way  some  people 
marry. 

My  whole  lives  in  mountainous  re- 
gions. 

16.  Field-mouse: 

My  first  is  where  the  cattle  graze. 
My  second  some  women  fear. 
My  whole  lives  out  of  doors. 


17.  Chipmunk: 

Mv  first  is  a  bit  of  wood. 

^ly  second  is  a  priest  in  a  monastery. 

My  whole  is  a  pretty  little  squirrel. 

18.  Catamount: 

My  first  is  a  domestic  animal. 
My  second  is  a  name  for  a  horse. 
My  whole  is  a  wildcat. 

19.  Anteater: 

My  first  is  my  mother's  sister. 
My  second  is  one  who  feeds. 
My  whole  lives  on  one  variety  of  in- 
sect. 

20.  Fur-seal: 

My  first  is  used  to  protect  us  from  the 
cold- 

My  second  lives  in  the  ocean. 

My  whole  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
fur-bearing  animals. 

21.  Bull  Moose: 

My  first  was  used  in  fights  in  Spain. 
My  second  is  a  variety  of  elk. 
Mv   whole    is    associated    with     Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

22.  Ground-hog: 

My  first  is  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

My  second  is  a  swine. 

My  whole  is  a  weather  prophet. 

23.  Great  Dane : 

My  first  is  an  adjective  meaning  large. 
My  second  is  a  native  of  Denmark. 
My  whole  is  a  huge  hound. 

BIRD    RIDDLES 

1.  Peacock: 

My  first  is  a  vegetable  that  grows  in 
the  spring. 

My  second  crows  in  the  morning  to 
waken  the  household. 

My  whole  has  a  wonderful  tail  of 
beautiful  feathers. 

2.  Golden  Pheasant: 

My  first  is  the  color  of  gold. 

My  second  is  an  expensive  article  of 
food. 

My  whole  is  a  game  bird  of  rare 
beaut  V. 
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3.  Cuckoo: 

My  first  is  one  who  makes  pies  and 
soups. 

My  second  is  the  sound  of  long  dou- 
ble o. 

My  whole  is  a  bird  that  derives  his 
name  from  his  note. 

4.  Barn-owl: 

My  first  is  the  place  where  horses  and 
cows  sleep. 

My  second  is  thought  to  be  very  wise. 
My  whole  can  see  in  the  dark. 

5.  Sparrow-hawk: 

My  first  is  a  bird  plentiful  in  all  cities. 
My  second  is  hated  by  the  farmer. 
My  whole  is  a  bird  named  for  another 
bird. 

6.  Wood-pigeon: 

My  first  is  used  in  building  houses. 
My  second  is  both  wild  and  tame. 
My  whole  is  often  called  a  ring  dove. 

7.  Whip-poor-will: 

My  first  urges  a  horse  to  greater  speed. 
My  second  is  the  condition  of  half  the 
world. 

My  third  is  read  after  death. 
My  whole  is  what  this  bird  says. 

8.  Wild  Turkey : 

My  first  is  the  opposite  of  tame. 

My  second  is  eaten  by  the  rich  on 
Christmas. 

My  whole  was  shot  by  the  Pilgrims  at 
Thanksgiving. 

9.  Imperial  Eagle: 

My  first  is  another  word  for  royal. 
My   second  can   carry  a   lamb   in   its 
talons. 

My  whole  was  the  emblem  on  the  Ger- 
man flag. 

10.  Chimney  Swift: 

My  first  allows  the  smoke  to  escape 
from  the  house. 

My  second  was  the  name  of  an  English 
clergyman. 

My  whole  builds  its  nest  in  chimneys. 

11.  Toucan: 

My  first  is  one  plus  one. 
My  second  is  a  receptacle  for  preserv- 
ing food. 


My  whole  is  a  tropical  bird  with  a 
large  beak. 

12.  Hermit  Thrush: 

My  first  is  the  name  of  a  man  who 
lives  alone. 

My  second  is  famed  for  its  beautiful 

note. 

My  whole  is  often  called  "the  lonely 

bird." 

13.  Kingfisher: 

My  first  is  a  monarch  who  rules  a 
country. 

My  second  is  one  who  spends  his  time 
in  catching  fish. 

My  whole  is  a  bird  of  bright  plumage 
which  lives  near  rivers  and  streams. 

14.  Blue-jay: 

My  first  is  one  of  the  colors  on  the 
American  flag. 

My  second  is  the  tenth  letter  of  the 
alphabet. 

My  whole  has  a  crest  on  his  head  and 
lives  in  cedar  trees. 

15.  American  Robin: 

My  first  is  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world. 

My  second  is  the  first  harbinger  of 
spring. 

My  whole  has  a  pretty  red  breast. 

16.  Canvasback: 

My  first  is  used  for  the  sails  of  boats. 

My  second  will  ache  if  it  is  over- 
burdened. 

My  whole  lives  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
is  a  food  with  a  very  delicate  flavor. 

17.  Prairie-hen: 

My  first  is  a  large  tract  of  land  desti- 
tute of  trees. 

My  second  lays  eggs  for  breakfast. 
My  whole  is  a  species  of  grouse. 

18.  Humming-bird. 

My  first  is  like  the  sound  of  the  bees. 

My  second  lives  in  every  comer  of  the 
earth. 

My  whole  is  the  smallest  of  all  birds 
and  it  feeds. on  the  juices  of  flowers. 

19.  Whooping  Crane: 

My  first  is  the  name  of  a  very  bad 
cough. 
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My  second  supports  a  kettle  over  the 

fire. 

My  whole  is  a  wading  bird  with  long 

legs  and  neck. 

20.  Wilson's  Snipe : 

'My  first  was  the  28th  President  of  the 
United  States. 

My  second  is  a  bird  with  a  long,  slen- 
der bill. 

My  whole  is  highly  prized  as  food. 

21.  Goldfinch: 

My  first  was  found  in  "49"  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

My  second  is  a  small  singing  bird. 
My  whole  has  golden  wings. 

22.  Waxwing: 

My  first  is  used  to  polish  floors. 
My  second  is  possessed  by  all  birds. 


My  whole  is  a  bird  with  a  yellow  beak. 

23.  Jackdaw: 

My  first  is  the  boy  who  climbed  up  the 
bean  stalk. 

My  second  is  the  last  name  of  a  little 
girl  named  Marjorie. 

My  whole  belongs  to  the  blackbird 
family. 

24.  Sea-gull : 

My  first  is  the  ocean. 
My  second  is  another  name  for  a  dupe. 
My  whole  is  a  web-footed  bird  with  a 
hooked  bill  and  long,  narrow  wings. 

25.  Skylark: 

My  first  is  the  vault  of  heaven. 

My  second  is  another  name  for  a 
frolic. 

My  whole  is  a  bird  that  sings  and 
mounts  as  it  flies. 
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EDITOR  VOLTA  REVIEW  : 
Owing  to  delayed  sailings  of  ships 
and  infrequent  trains  in  Bolivia  and 
Peru  (in  some  places  there  is  only  one 
train  a  week),  our  stay  here,  in  this  most 
beautiful  and  picturesque  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
must  be  much  shorter  than  we  would  like. 
We  arrived  one  evening  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  I  presented  myself  at  the 
school  for  the  deaf. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  a  legal  holiday 
and  there  was  neither  shop-work  nor 
classes  going  on.  The  Director,  Dr. 
Custodio  Jose  Forreira  Mortins,  a  man 
of  perhaps  sixty-five  years  of  age  and 
apparently  not  in  good  health,  took  me 
about  the  building  and  through  the 
empty  rooms. 

The  school  is  located  at  Laranjeiras 
232,  in  a  residence  part  of  the  city.  The 
building,  which  is  the  property  of  the 
school,  is  very  handsome,  well  built,  and, 
for  a  purely  typical  institutional  arrange- 
ment, well  planned.  The  original  plan 
was  for  a  double  school,  under  one  roof 
and  one  director — a  school  for  girls  and 
one  for  boys.  The  main  building  has 
a  dividing  wall  through  its  center,  on  one 
side  of  which  is  the  school  for  girls  and 


on  the  other  that  for  boys.  The  only 
thing  in  common  is  the  kitchen,  which 
extends  across  the  width  of  the  building, 
with  openings  into  the  dining-rooms  on 
both  sides  of  the  central  dividing  wall. 

There  is  a  school  for  girls  located  at 
a  town  somewhat  remote  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
government  would  move  this  school  to 
Rio  and  unite  it  with  the  boys*  school. 
The  girls'  school  is  not  a  public  enter- 
prise, and  thus  far  has  successfully  re- 
sisted all  efforts  to  unite  it  with  the  in- 
stitution in  the  capital. 

Only  one-half  of  the  building,  there- 
fore, it  at  present  used  by  the  school. 
That  half  has  accommodations  for  one 
hundred  boys,  and  there  are  many  more 
than  that  seeking  admission.  Neverthe- 
less, the  present  number  of  pupils  is  only 
forty-five,  and  the  Director  explained 
this  by  saying  that  there  was  not  money 
enough  to  support  more  than  that  num- 
ber. 

When  one  thinks  that  Brazil  is  larger 
than  the  United  States,  exclusive  of 
Alaska  and  our  overseas  possessions, 
and  has  as  great  resources  as  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  United  States,  and  that  Rio, 
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as  wel!  as  other  cities  of  Brazil,  possesses 
many  millionaires  and  very  great  wealth, 
this  state  of  affairs  at  the  school  for  the 
deaf  does  not  reflect  credit  on  the  coun- 
try or  its  people. 

Adjoining  the  handsome  school  build- 
ing is  a  very  handsome  granite  residence, 
provided  for  the  Director  and  his  family. 
He  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  the 
brother-in-law  of  one  of  the  most  ener- 
getic and  prominent  men  of  Rio,  a 
former  mayor  of  the  city  and  now  a 
senator. 

The  appearance  of  the  boys  as  I  saw 
them  digging  in  the  dirt  in  the  back 
yard,  where  no  provision  was  made  for 
games  or  exercise,  and  the  very  dirty 
bedding  I  saw  in  the  dormitory  sad- 
dened me. 

The  school-rooms  were  entirely  desti- 
tute of  any  of  the  educational  material 
one  finds  in  the  poorest  schools  for  the 
deaf  in  our  own  country  and  which  was 
so  plentifully  provided  in  the  school  for 
girls  in  Buenos  Aires  and  in  both  schools 
in  Montevideo.  There  was  nothing  ex- 
cept a  blackboard  and  some  desks. 

There  are  three  men  teachers  for  the 
forty-five  boys,  and  a  bookbinder,  a  cob- 
bler, and  a  teacher  of  drawing.  As  the 
Director  replied  to  my  questions,  my 
wonder  and  my  sorrow  grew.    The  boys 


rise  at  6  o'clock,  breakfast  at  7;  at  8 
there  is  a  drawing  class  for  some  and 
the  others  are  put  down  for  gymnastics, 
though  I  saw  no  gj^mnasium  or  gymnas- 
tic apparatus.  At  9  o'clock  they  go  to  a 
big  bare  room,  where  they  are  taught  to 
bind  books,  and  to  another,  smaller,  room, 
where  some  are  taught  to  repair  shoes. 
From  what  I  saw  in  the  bindery  I  think 
the  work  done  there  must  be  quite  profit- 
able financially  to  the  institution.  .\t  II 
o'clock  the  three  teachers  have  three 
classes  in  articulation  and  language.  At 
12  there  are  three  classes  in  arithmetic 
and  a  class  in  modeling.  At  i  o'clock  the 
boys  return  to  the  shops,  where  they  re- 
main till  4,  when  supper  is  served.  They 
had  their  lunch  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. At  7  they  are  given  coffee  and 
bread,  and  they  go  to  bed  at  8. 

You  will  see  that  all  the  educational 
work  is  done  from  1 1  to  i  o'clock  and  is 
confined  to  the  most  rudimentary  instruc- 
tion in  articulation,  language,  and  num- 
bers. The  instruction,  I  was  told,  is  en- 
tirely oral  and  written.  The  day  of  my 
first  visit  was  a  holiday,  so  I  saw  no  class- 
work. 

When  I  arrived,  at  1 1  o'clock  on  the 
day  when  the  school  was  supposed  to  be 
in  session,  by  the  information  the  Direc- 
tor gave  me,  I  found  all  the  boys  loafing 
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around  in  the  big  bookbinding  room  and 
the  cobblers'  shop,  some  few  of  them 
making  a  pretense  of  work,  but  most  of 
them  doing  nothing.  I  had  met  the  Di- 
rector at  the  door,  with  his  hat  on  and 
cane  in  hand,  about  to  go  out.  He 
greeted  me,  excused  himself,  waved  me 
to  enter  if  I  wished,  and  proceeded  on 
his  way. 

The  hall  porter  assured  me  that  the 
teachers  were  due  and  should  arrive  at 
any  moment.  He  said  that  when  they 
were  late  they  continued  their  classes 
later  in  the  afternoon,  to  make  up  for 
the  late  beginning.  He  said  this  hap- 
pened frequently. 

I  had  a  friend  with  me,  who  spoke 
Portuguese  fluently,  so  I  was  able  to  get 
my  questions  answered  freely.  We  stayed 
around  with  the  boys  till  11.30  o'clock, 
trying  to  talk  with  them,  but  unsuccess- 
fully. I  did  not  hear  one  of  them  speak 
to  another  boy,  but  several  who  had  be- 
come deaf  after  acquiring  speech  and 
language  addressed  a  few  words  to  us. 

On  returning  to  the  entrance  to  see  if 
anything  had  been  heard  of  the  teachers, 
I  saw  a  young  man  sitting  in  the  hall, 
smoking  a  cigarette,  and  my  friend  asked 
for  me  if  he  was  one  of  the  teachers,  but 
he  proved  to  be  the  office  clerk,  with 
nothing  to  do. 


We  then  roamed  around  upstairs  in 
the  school-rooms  and  the  dormitory.  In 
one  of  the  school- rooms  we  surprised  a 
young  man  writing  French  on  a  black- 
board from  a  French- Portuguese  gram- 
mar. He  looked  very  guilty  when  we 
opened  the  door,  and  began  hastily  to 
rub  out  what  he  had  written.  When  we 
assured  him  that  we  were  much  pleased 
to  see  him  trying  to  improve  himself,  he 
smiled  and  seemed  quite  relieved.  He 
proved  to  be  a  servant  employed  in  the 
kitchen  and  dining-room,  who  was  try- 
ing to  learn  French  in  his  leisure  mo- 
ments. We  asked  him  if  there  would  be 
any  classes  that  day,  and  he  said  he  did 
not  know.  They  were  supposed  to  be- 
gin at  II  o'clock,  but  the  teachers  were 
very  irregular,  and  from  one -third  to 
one-half  of  the  time  they  did  not  have 
any  lessons  at  all.  It  did  not  appear  to 
be  a  very  important  matter  to  him  or 
anything  to  be  especially  surprised  or 
troubled  about. 

At  12  o'clock  my  friend  and  I  bor- 
rowed a  basket  from  the  hallman  and 
brought  in  fifty  boxes  of  candy  that  I 
had  supplied  myself  with  for  the  boys, 
who,  when  I  first  saw  them,  looked  as  if 
they  had  never  seen  any  such  thing. 

We  took  them  out  to  the  bindery,  and 
the  attendants  lined  the  boys  up  and  we 
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distributed  the  packages.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  moderate  pleasure  and  one 
or  two  spoke  their  thanks,  the  others  con- 
fining themselves  to  a  sort  of  military 
salute.  Not  one  of  them  made  any  at- 
tempt to  untie  the  string  and  see  what 
was  within. 

My  friend  and  I  then  said  good-by 
and  went  into  the  hall,  but  peeped  over 
the  top  of  the  half  door.  The  moment 
the  incubus  of  our  presence  was  removed, 
the  papers  began  to  come  off  the  pack- 
ages, and  then  the  shouts  that  arose 
would  almost  have  carried  away  the  roof. 
Some  of  the  boxes  were  in  the  form  of 
funny  heads,  others  flowers  and  fruits, 
etc.,  and  soon  there  was  a  procession  of 
boys  dancing  around  the  big  room,  each 
holding  up  his  own  box  for  the  others  to 
see  and  yelling  like  an  Indian.  It  did  my 
heart  good  to  see  them  break  loose,  and 
while  we  were  watching  we  saw  no  at- 
tempt to  curb  their  demonstration. 

At  12.45  o'clock  we  gave  it  up  and 
left,  though  the  hall  porter  insisted  that 
the  three  teachers  might  arrive  at  any 
moment,  and  that  lessons  would  continue 
proportionately  long  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Director  informed  me  on  the  oc- 
casion of  my  first  visit  that  pupils  are 


received  at  the  age  of  nine  and  can  re- 
main six  years,  but  not  after  they  are 
eighteen. 

The  school  building  is  really  magnifi- 
cent in  appearance  and  perfectly  satis- 
factory to  house  a  really  good  school  of 
the  institutional  type.  It  made  my  heart 
sick  to  see  the  lives  of  these  helpless 
boys  sacrificed  to  ignorance  and  indiffer- 
ence. Undoubtedly  what  they  get  is 
much  better  than  the  nothing  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia,  but  infinitely  worse  than  is 
provided  for  the  deaf  girls  of  Argentina 
and  the  deaf  boys  and  girls  of  Uruguay, 
and  very  much  worse  than  Argentina 
supplies  for  her  deaf  boys. 

Owing  to  the  present  financial  depres- 
sion in  Brazil  and  the  relation  which 
exists  between  the  Director  and  one  of 
the  most  influential  politicians  of  the 
country,  I  see  no  prospect  of  success  in 
a  campaign  now  to  better  conditions  at 
the  school,  but  eventually  Brazil  will 
awaken  to  this  disgraceful  condition 
within  her  gates. 

I  am  fairly  familiar  with  schools  for 
the  deaf  all  over  the  world  and  this  is  the 
worst  I  have  ever  seen. 

Yours,  always  with  best  wishes, 

John  D.  Wright. 


FAITH-HEALING  AND  DEAFNESS 

By  WILLIAM  T.  WALTON 


THK  PRESENT  article  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  outstanding  proportion 
of  cases  of  deafness  reported  cured  at 
the  various  faith-healing  missions  now 
touring  the  country. 

It  is  necessary,  first,  to  bear  in  mind 
the  wide  meaning  the  word  "deaf"  gen- 
erally has ;  it  is  unlike  the  word  "blind," 
which  expresses  a  fairly  definite  state 
and  gives  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of 
what  the  word  is  meant  to  convey. 
"Deaf"  may  mean  anything  from  a  little 
dullness  in  the  hearing  to  total  oblivion. 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
hearing  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  varia- 
tions in  efficiency,  alike  in  those  with 
normal  and  those  with  defective  hearing. 
These  variations,  with  normal  hearing 
people's  sense  of  hearing,  come  so  near 


to  inefficiency  in  a  respectable  proportion 
of  cases  as  to  be  alarming,  these  alarm- 
ing cases  probably  finding  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  faith  cures.  The  varia- 
tions, being  due  to  temporary  state  of 
mind  and  body,  vary  or  "cure"  accord- 
ingly. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  instances  of  slight 
cases  of  the  variations,  but  if  one  con- 
siders that  the  same  causes  that  produce 
the  marked  varieties  will  also  produce 
the  slighter  ones,  the  case  will  be  clearer. 
Take  the  effect  of  attention.  The  soldier 
on  outpost  duty  in  No-man's  Land  had 
often  abnormally  acute  hearing  while  out, 
though  not  noticeably  better  than  the 
average  on  his  return  to  ordinary  condi- 
tions. One  man  told  me  that  he  could 
hear  a  man  move  in  the  grass  or  brush 
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at  two  hundred  yards;  and,  as  others 
have  put  it,  "you  had  got  to  hear." 

A  disordered  sense  is  still  more  subject 
to  illusion  than  the  normal.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  a  commonplace  that  lip-read- 
ers, able  to  hear  to  some  extent,  cannot 
tell  whether  a  message  was  sent  to  the 
brain  by  eyes  or  ears,  the  sensation  being 
that  of  sound ;  but  this  is  contradicted  by 
the  knowledge  of  deafness.  Then  the 
second  thoughts  are  often  abandoned  for 
the  first,  the  argument  being  that  "my 
hearing  is  getting  better."  This  frame  of 
mind  is  so  common  and  persistent  that 
there  is  a  fairly  widespread  belief  that 
lip-reading  improves  the  hearing. 

Another  fruitful  cause  of  illusion  is 
the  similarity  of  the  message  given  the 
brain  by  what  I  will  call  the  sense  of 
mass  touch — ^that  is,  vibrations  received 
by  the  body  generally.  A  passing  street- 
car at  thirty  to  one  hundred  feet  distance 
conveys  the  same  message  to  the  deaf 
that  it  does  to  the  hearing  some  distance 
farther  away.  I  believe  this  sense  of 
mass  touch  is  peculiarly  liable  to  states  of 
extreme  acuteness  in  some,  mostly  deaf, 
people.  I  have  known  several  cases  of 
deaf  chess  and  checker  players  who, 
when  under  the  excitement  and  nerve 
tension  of  match  or  tourney  play,  could 
not  tolerate  the  slightest  movement  in  the 
room.  Though  the  noise  would  go  un- 
noticed by  the  hearing  players,  it  would 
drive  the  deaf  distracted.  It  is  only  the 
knowledge  of  deafness  that  prevents  the 
illusion  that  they  hear,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  a  suggestion  made  to  a 
suitable  case  that  his  hearing  was  return- 
ing would  make  him  think  that  all  these 
sensations  felt  were  heard,  and  the  man 
in  the  street,  noticing  the  increased  sen- 
sitiveness to  what  to  him  is  primarily 
often  only  sound,  would  find  no  difficulty 
in  believing  in  another  marvelous  faith 
cure. 

Apropos  of  one  of  the  cases  reported 
at  Massey  Hall,  Toronto  (Bosworth's 
Mission),  it  is  that  of  a  deaf-mute  we 
will  call  A.  At  work  the  next  day,  A. 
was  full  of  the  cure  and  informed  all  his 
shopmates  of  the  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  his  hearing.  He  said,  "I  now 
hear  the  street-cars"  and  "I  never  noticed 
them  before."  As  the  street-cars  in  To- 
ronto give  a  fairly  decent  imitation  of  a 


seismic  disturbance,  the  last  statement 
is  open  to  some  doubt.  To  test  the  first, 
his  shopmates  whistled  behind  him  at 
four  or  five  feet  distance,  but  his  atten- 
tion was  not  gained,  though  it  drew  the 
attention  of  men  in  the  next  shop,  some 
ninety  feet  away.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
reflection  intended  on  A.'s  character  for 
truth-telling  in  the  ordinary  sense;  for, 
despite  the  fact  that  man  is  not  a  truth- 
telling  animal,  I  should  say  he  varies 
from  the  species  favorably,  as  truth  is 
ordinarily  understood,  anyway. 

The  excitement  A.  would  labor  under 
would  persist  for  some  time  and  make  all 
his  senses  more  acute,  including  that  of 
mass  touch.  This,  with  the  will  to  be- 
lieve, the  human  love  of  the  marvelous, 
and  the  limelight,  is  enough  to  wreck 
most  memories.  It  should  be  noted  that 
A.  does  not  speak,  and  the  passing  cars 
would  not  thus  be  continually  brought  to 
his  attention  by  reminders  from  his 
friends  to  "Speak  up;  I  can't  hear  you 
for  the  cars." 

I  have  personal  knowledge  of  several 
cases  treated  at  a  revival  in  Toronto 
lately,  and  a  week  after  the  treatment,  or 
whatever  the  term  is,  the  cases  are  all 
back  where  they  were  before.  One  case 
of  cure  was  claimed  for  severe  deafness 
in  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance.  I  had 
known  her  for  years  and  had  never 
known  she  was  deaf.  I  had  seen  her 
carry  on  conversations  without  being 
aware  of  anything  wrong,  so  I  inquired, 
and  I  found  that  she  was  slightly  deaf, 
but  "hardly  enough  to  interfere." 

I  do  not  see  how  a  slight  improvement 
can  be  noted  by  the  means  the  ordinary 
person  employs,  and  there  are  no  cases 
of  marked  improvement  proved;  and 
as  for  marked  deafness  that  has  persisted 
for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  generally 
recognized,  both  by  the  deaf  and  by 
aurists,  as  incurable.  Notwithstandmg 
this,  there  is  a  general  notion  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  that  many  cures  have  been  ef- 
fected by  divers  means,  the  most  com- 
monly attributed  being  shock  and  faith- 
healing. 

Medical  Science,  however,  regards 
marked  deafness  of  long  standing  as  in- 
curable in  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
and  beyond  saying  cautiously  that  there 
are  few,  if  any,  known  cases  properly 
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authenticated,  makes  no  reference  to  the 
general  superstition  prevailing,  at  least  as 
regards  shock  cures. 

Another  indirect  proof  in  rebuttal  is 
furnished  by  the  experience  of  the  deaf 
themselves.  The  deaf  may  be  said  to 
constitute  a  distinct,  if  rather  loose,  so- 
ciety. Proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  the 
special  magazines  for  the  deaf,  national 
and  international  conventions,  &c.  Any 
knowledge  of  such  cures  would  spread 
much  more  rapidly  inside  the  society  and 
be  more  easily  susceptible  to  proof  or 
disproof,  and  also,  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  society  and  the  case,  be  more  search- 
ingly  examined.  Such  cures  are  unknown 
to  the  deaf,  and  as  they  are  also  unknown 
to  aurists,  the  two  classes  most  directly 
interested  and  also  those  coming  into 
closest  and  most  general  contact  with  the 
deaf,  it  may  fairly  be  taken  that  the  cures 
are  not  real  in  cases  of  marked  deafness ; 
and  I  think  that  I  have  given  fairly  plau- 
sible reasons  for  the  possible  cures  of 
slight  deafness. 

I  am  not  saying  that  cures  of  any  kind 
never  happen  at  faith-healing  missions; 
they  may  happen  anywhere.  According 
to  one  prescription,  a  disease  was  cured 
by  placing  the  patient  between  the  two 
halves  of  a  hare  and  a  pigeon  recently 
killed.  Of  course,  the  patient  might  re- 
cover ;  but  is  it  a  case  of  cause  and  effect  ? 
How  the  above  association  of  ideas 
originated,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  In 
the  case  of  faith-healing,  it  is  easier  to 
see  the  cause  of  the  belief.  So  many 
cases  have  been  taken  to  the  faith-healer 
that  it  would  be  astonishing  indeed  if 
some  were  not  cured.  For  example,  in  a 
given  number  of  cases  of  sickness  left 
untreated,  a  certain  proportion  will  re- 
cover. Any  incantatipn  over  these  cases 
would  get  the  credit  of  the  cure. 

The  vagaries  of  the  human  mind  are 
well  illustrated  in  the  story  of  how  one 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  admirers  proposed 
to  cure  him  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  by  making  him  "sleep"  a  night  on 
twelve  smooth  stones  gathered  from 
twelve  different  brooks,  which  was,  it 
was  said,  a  recipe  of  sovereign  power. 
Scott  got  out  of  it  by  telling  his  "phy- 
sitian"  that  he  had  mistaken  the  pre- 
scription, and  that  the  stones  were  of 
no  virtue  unless  wrapped  up  in  the  petti- 


coat of  a  widow  who  had  never  wished 
to  marry  again.  As  "she"  could  not  be 
found,  some  F.  R.  C.  P.  of  Edinburgh 
got  the  job  of  curing  him. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  mind 
has  a  certain  influence  over  matter,  often 
sufficient  to  cause  changes  in  the  organ- 
ism ;  but  the  point  is  that  our  dim  under- 
standing does  not  imply  the  absence  of 
laws.  Psychic  phenomena  are  just  as 
subject  to  natural  laws  as  any  physical 
phenomena,  and  no  faith  will  alter  these 
laws.  No  desire,  however  ardent,  will 
wrench  one  link  out  of  the  chain  of  cause 
and  effect.  Not  intentionally,  maybe,  but 
nevertheless  the  believers  in  this  faith- 
healing  stuff  are  degrading  religion  to  the 
level  it  had  in  the  mind  of  the  prehistoric 
savage. 


KEEPING  CHILDREN  IN  SCHOOL 

Every  State  now  has  a  compulsory  day- 
school  attendance  law,  according  to  informa- 
tion recently  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  through  the  Children's  Bureau. 
The  Bureau  has  just  completed  an  analysis  of 
education  laws  affecting  child  labor,  the  results 
of  which  are  published  in  a  chart  entitled 
"State  Compulsory  School  Standards  Affect- 
ing the  Employment  of  Minors." 

In  five  States  attendance  is  required  until  i8 
years  of  age,  in  two  of  these  in  certain  districts 
only;  in  three  until  17,  and  in  32  until  16.  One 
State  requires  attendance  until  15,  six  others 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  until  14,  and  one 
State  requires  attendance  until  the  age  of  12 
years,  but  applies  this  to  illiterates  only. 

Unfortunately,  the  exemptions  in  the  ma- 
jority of  States  are  so  numerous  that  they 
greatly  limit  the  application  of  the  law.  The 
most  common  exemptions  are  for  employment 
or  upon  completion  of  a  specified  school  grade. 
Four  States  specifically  exempt  for  work  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  three  with  no  age  pro- 
vision. The  laws  of  14  other  States  contain 
loosely  worded  provisions  exempting  a  child  at 
any  age,  which  might  be  used  to  cover  absence 
for  farm-work  as  well  as  for  many  other  pur- 
poses. Several  States  exempt  a  child  whose 
services  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  him- 
self or  others,  without  any  age  or  educational 
provision. 

The  amount  of  attendance  required  is  still 
unsatisfactory  in  many  States,  several  demand- 
ing only  12,  16.  or  20  weeks  in  a  year.  Even  in 
States  where  city  children  must  attend  for  8 
or  9  months,  the  amount  of  attendance  re- 
quired in  rural  school  districts  is  sometimes 
considerably  less. — Children*s  Bureau,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor. 

Last  Chance  :  Subscribe  now  for  The  Volta 
Review,  at  $2.00  a  year,  for  as  long  as  you 
wish.  After  September  30  the  price  will  be 
$3.00  a  year. 


WHAT  EXPERIMENTAL  PHONETICS  HAS  ACCOMPLISHED 

FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  HARD  OF 

HEARING  AND  THE  DEAF 

By  Prof.  Dr.  G.  PANCONCELLI-CALZIA.  Hamburg 

As  Translated  by  A.  Kes 

Foreword. — In  the  following  lines  I  give  the  results  of  the  investigation  in  applied  experi- 
mental phonetics  which  since  the  publication  of  Gutzniann's  "Sprachheilkunde"  (Science  of 
Correction  of  Speech),  that  is,  since  1912,  have  been  obtained  in  Germany.  I  begin  first  of  all 
with  what  has  been  done  in  the  phonetic  laboratory  of  the  Hamburg  University.  Probably  the 
following  statements  will  be  of  interest  to  American  readers,  and  I  would  urge  them  to  make 
a  comparison  with  American  conditions. — Calsia. 


I.    THE  ABILITY  OF  THE  HARD  OF  HEARING 

FOR  SINGING 

MISS  Clara  Hoffmann,  teacher  of  the 
development  of  the  voice,  for  years 
co-operator  of  the  phonetic  laboratory, 
has  studied  this  question  (viz.,  No.  3  of 
the  International  Central  Magazine  for 
Experimental  Phonetics:  Vox,  1914). 
Miss  Hoffmann  has  for  fifteen  years 
studied  normal  children  in  relation  to 
the  production  of  voice.  After  consider- 
able experience  with  the  normal  children 
she  extended  her  examinations  to  the 
hard  of  hearing  and  the  deaf  in  the 
School  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  of  Ham- 
burg, and  found  that  instruction  in  sing- 
ing was  totally  neglected.  Only  one 
teacher,  who  had  been  working  in  the 
institution  for  a  short  time  and  never 
had  had  the  idea  that  the  children  could 
not  sing,  had  been  singing  with  his  pupils 
for  a  few  minutes  every  day.  This  en- 
ticed Miss  Hoffmann  further  to  examine 
what  remnant  of  musical  ability  was  left 
in  the  hard  of  hearing. 

She  started  with  the  younger  pupils. 
It  seemed  to  be  hopeless,  as  the  children 
who,  generally  speaking,  were  able  to 
sing  a  melody  in  a  certain  measure  knew 
only  street  songs.  In  the  older  classes 
were  more  children  who  were  not  only 
able  to  sing  the  melody  distinctly,  but 
rendered  the  full  song  faultlessly  and 
with  musical  feeling.  This  was  the  more 
astonishing,  as  one  of  these  children  had 
been  hard  of  hearing  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years,  another  was  born  hard  of 
hearing,  and  a  third  had  become  hard 
of  hearing  at  the  age  of  three  or  four. 
Miss  HoflFmann  describes  in  a  very  in- 
structive manner  the  effect  her  experi- 
ment had  on  the  children. 

.     .     .     "It  appeared  that  they  got  a 


desire  for  music,  so  that  they  kept  on 
singing  even  when  I  went  away.  One 
class  sent  a  little  deputy  with  the  request 
to  return  to  their  room  and  sing  a  song 
to  them.  I  promised  to  do  so  as  soon  as 
I  was  through  with  my  examinations. 
Just  then  there  came  a  pause,  and  what 
did  I  see  by  going  out  of  the  room?  In 
the  hall  was  the  whole  class  assembled 
around  their  teacher,  waiting  for  me,  in 
order  that  I  would  not  escape.  One  could 
not  wish  a  more  attentive  audience,  nor 
brighter  eyes  for  thanks.  All  this  proves 
that  even  those  who  have  partly  lost  the 
proper  organ  for  music,  the  ear,  have  not 
lost  the  heart  for  music,  nor  the  love  for 
it.  Now  comes  the  question  whether  one 
should  not  allow  those  children  to  sing 
more  or  less  beautifully,  not  only  to  give 
pleasure,  but  also  to  extend  to  them  the 
noble  influence  on  the  soul  particular  to 
music.    Let  the  figures  speak." 

Here  are  Miss  Hoffmann *s  figures: 

Of  102  children  singing  a  self -chosen 

melody — 
50  children  sang  entirely  correctly. 
20  children  sang  almost  correctly. 
14  children  sang  so  that  the  tune 

was  recognizable. 
18  children  seemed   to  be  totally 

unmusical. 

Thus,  for  about  70  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren the  instruction  of  singing,  as  was 
urged  by  Miss  Hoffmann  for  the  hard  of 
hearing,  might  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

How  is  it  with  this  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican institutes? 

2.   THE  VOICES  OF  THE  HARD  OF  HEARING 
AND  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

On  the  occasion  of  the  foregoing  ex- 
amination. Miss  Hoffmann  examined  also 
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the  sound  of  the  voice  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  pupils  of  the  school  for  the 
deaf  of  this  place  and  of  the  school  for 
the  hard  of  hearing  (viz.,  Vox,  191 4,  No. 
3).  Breathing  was  everywhere  absolutely 
bad.  Miss  Hoffmann,  however,  thinks  it 
is  restorable.  Of  no  deaf  and  dumb 
children  only  about  5  had  hard  voices; 
the  remainder  possessed  soft  voices.  Miss 
Hoffmann  asked  herself  how  this  was 
possible,  as  the  deaf  and  dumb  lacked  the 
aid  of  good  breathing  and  nobody  had 
paid  any  attention  to  voice  culture,  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  teaching  them 
speech  in  general.  Her  explanation  of  it 
is  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  breathe  under 
more  distinct  articulation  conditions  than 
normal  hearing  people.  Carelessness 
causes  that  we  normal  hearing  people 
make  weak  movements  or  as  few  move- 
ments as  possible  of  the  organs  of  speech. 
The  voice  sounds  much  better,  however, 
when  we  speak  carefully  (without  con- 
vulsive motions  of  the  muscles  of  neck 
and  throat,  without  excessive  movements 
of  the  lips,  etc.). 

Of  102  hard'of 'hearing  children,  how- 
ever, almost  half  of  them  had  hard, 
coarse,  and  rough  voices.  Miss  Hoff- 
mann questions  whether  it  is  advisable, 
with  so  much  wrong  formation  of  sounds 
in  general,  to  incite  the  little  hard-of- 
hearing  children  to  sing.  She  gives  her- 
self the  following  answer: 

"Many  of  the  defects  of  the  voice  will 
disappear  by  right  breathing.  Every 
child  can  and  must  learn  this.  As  for 
the  rest,  singing,  for  an  hour  twice  every 
week  or  10  minutes  every  day,  even  with 
bad  sound  formation,  will  do  a  child  no 
more  damage  than  continuous  speaking 
with  its  improper  voice  production,  es- 
pecially as  there  cannot  be  great  expecta- 
tions with  these  children  in  regard  to  sing- 
ing.   I  would  try  it." 

What  is  the  opinion  of  the  North 
American  teachers  about  this? 

3.     THE     QUANTITY     OF      BREATH,      ESPE- 
CIALI.Y  01^  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

The  Hamburg  teacher  of  the  deaf,  Mr. 
Alfred  Schaer,  has  investigated  the  vital 
capacity  of  hard-of -hearing,  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  normal  children  by  means  of 
a  spirometer.  In  19 13  he  examined  61 
boys  and  55  girls,  pupils  of  the  Hamburg 


Institution  for  the  Deaf  {Vox,  1913,  No. 
2),  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that — 

1.  The  breathing  of  the  girls  was  con- 
siderably worse  than  that  of  the  boys. 

2.  During  the  school  hours  the  breath- 
ing of  the  pupils  grew  noticeably  worse. 

Inspired  by  these  results,  he  extended 
his  examinations  to  the  normal  children 
of  some  of  the  local  public  schools.  In 
the  meantime  he  examined  also  deaf- 
mutes  of  neighboring  schools  as  well  as 
the  pupils  of  the  local  schools  for  the 
hard  of  hearing.  He  published  his  first 
results  in  Vox,  1913,  No.  6,  but  not  be- 
fore 1 91 4  did  he  draw  definite  conclu- 
sions in  his  report  at  the  First  Inter- 
national Congress  for  Experimental  Pho- 
netics, at  Hamburg,  according  to  which 
the  examinations  of  109  deaf-mutes  and 
92  hard-of-hearing  children,  as  well  as 
of  935  pupils  of  the  Hamburg  public 
schools,  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  the 
vital  capacity,  proved  his  hitherto-obtained 
results,  viz: 

1.  That  lack  of  speech  training  is  hin- 
dering the  growth  or  development  of  the 
lungs. 

2.  That  by  the  teaching  of  speech  the 
muscles  of  the  organs  of  breathing  can  be 
strengthened. 

3.  That  by  too  extensive  training  of 
the  lungs  of  the  pupils  instead  of  strength- 
ening show  a  weakening.  To  prevent  any 
such  damage  to  the  lungs,  it  is  advisable 
to  give  to  beginners  or  new  pupils  at  the 
most  18  hours  per  week  and  raise  same 
gradually  to  32  for  boys  and  30  for  girls. 

Have  American  pedagogues  made  the 
same  observations? 

4.    KINEMATOGRAPHY  AND  THE   INSTRUC- 
TION Off  THE  DEAF 

The  idea  of  photographing  the  move- 
ments of  speech,  to  use  them  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf,  is  not  new.  Felix 
Hement  obtained  in  1885  the  aid  of 
moment  photography  and  Demeny  and 
Marey  did  the  same  in  1892.  Gutzmann 
aimed  in  1895  to  produce  a  series  of  types 
of  the  different  species  of  sound  pictures 
by  means  of  moment  photography.  Mari- 
chelle  worked  intensively  in  this  field  and 
reported  on  it  in  detail  in  1902.  Much 
has  been  written  on  this  subject,  mostly, 
however,  to  take  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration and  to  make  a  study  of  it. 
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Since  1914  we  have  been  trying  to  find 
out  whether  and  to  what  extent  the 
kinetograph  can  be  used  in  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf.  In  May,  1914,  the  above- 
named  teacher  of  the  deaf,  Mr.  Alfred 
Schaer,  made  experiments  in  this  matter, 
which,  however,  were  interrupted  by  the 
World  War.  Two  years  ago  a  committee 
of  teachers  of  the  local  school  for  the 
deaf  were  able  to  proceed  again  with  the 
experiments.  In  the  phonetic  labora- 
torium  were  prepared  two  test-films,  the 
speech  material  of  which  was  arranged  as 
follows : 

1.  Sentences  with  a  meaning. 

(a)  With  gestures  (expression). 

(b)  Without  gestures. 

2.  Words. 

3.  Meaningless  groups  of  sounds. 

4.  Single  sounds. 

They  were  spoken  by  a  woman  teacher 
of  the  deaf  and  a  beardless  man,  who 
articulated  pretty  exactly. 

The  films  were  reproduced  before  deaf- 
mutes  and  normal  people.  Mr.  Jankow- 
ski,  teacher  of  the  local  school  for  th6 
hard  of  hearing,  by  order  of  the  above- 
mentioned  committee,  has  classified  the 
results  of  these  reproductions  (viz..  Vox, 
1 92 1,  No.  i)  as  follows: 

a.  A  group  of  7  lip-readers,  4  deaf- 
mutes  and  3  normal  people,  gave  a  total 
of  798  readings,  184,  or  23.05  per  cent, 
of  which  were  read  right;  60,  or  7.52 
per  cent,  partly  right,  and  554,  or  69.43 
per  cent,  wrong  or  not  at  all. 

b.  From  another  group  of  only  normal 
people  inexperienced  in  lip-reading  were 
given  43  records,  with  a  total  of  2,064 
readings;  700  of  these,  or  34  per  cent, 
were  right;  1,374,  or  66  per  cent,  wrong. 

Considering  that  these  films  were  the 
first  trials  in  this  field,  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  many  imperfections ;  also,  that  the 
readers  for  the  greater  part  were  totally 
inexperienced,  the  results  may  be  called 
ver>'  satisfactory. 

Because  of  the  high  prices  of  materials, 
no  other  films  for  lip-reading  have  been 
made  since.  The  question  of  the  useful- 
ness of  such  films  for  the  teaching  of  lip- 
reading  to  deaf-mutes,  deafened  and 
hard-of -hearing  people,  judging  from 
the  first  trials,  may  be  answered  in  the 


affirmative.  For  this  purpose  there  would 
have  to  be  prepared  a  whole  series  of 
films,  containing  all  the  exercises,  meth- 
odically classified.  This  extensive  ma- 
terial would  also  give  to  the  examiner  the 
possibility  of  solving  many  other  prob- 
lems in  regard  to  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf. 

The  above-described  experiments,  valu- 
able to  us  as  a  first  trial,  should  be  re- 
sumed, systematically  and  on  a  larger 
scale,  as  soon  as  the  film  prices  have  come 
down.  Perhaps  American  teachers  of 
the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  problem  and  have  themselves 
made  experiments  having  a  practical 
value.  A  comparison  of  the  results  ob- 
tained in  both  countries  would  undoubt- 
edly be  valuable  and  inspiring. 

5.   THE    HEARING    TEST    OF    NORMAL    AND 

HARD-OF-HEARING    PEOPLE   BY 

MEANS  OF  SPEECH 

Physiologists,  psychologists,  and  spe- 
cialists have  worked  out  very  different 
methods  for  the  so-called  hearing  tests. 
One  made  use  of  tuning-forks,  watches, 
instruments,  whispering,  etc.  Among  the 
applied  means  are  many  very  ingenious 
and  practical.  Considering,  however, 
that  in  our  daily  intercourse  with  other 
people  we  depend  on  spoken  language,  it 
is  easily  understood  that  it  is  of  great 
consequence  to  investigate  whether  and 
to  what  extent  the  hard  of  hearing  are 
able  to  perceive  spoken  language.  This 
will,  therefore,  be  valuable  as  test  ma- 
terial. 

Gutzmann  stated  that  our  common 
speech  did  not  represent  a  reliable  meter, 
as  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  maintain  in 
our  speech  the  same  tone,  the  same  pitch, 
the  same  force,  the  same  tempo.  There- 
fore, in  1902  and  1908,  Gutzmann  recom- 
mended the  phonograph  to  supply  these 
four  factors  at  all  times  in  the  same  de- 
gree. He  himself  made  the  first  experi- 
ments in  this  field. 

For  this  reason  I  made  in  1916  two 
gramophone  disks  with  different  series  of 
sounds  to  get  a  phonogram  as  speech 
acumeter.  In  selecting  the  test  material, 
I  kept  to  what  Wolf  (1871)  and  Gutz- 
mann (191 2)  had  recommended.  I  chose 
29  sounds  and  syllables  without  a  mean- 
ing and  21  with  a  meaning.    The  latter  I 
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used  when  there  was  a  question  of  sounds 
which  the  phonograph  does  not  at  all,  or 
only  indistinctly,  record.  I  intended  to 
find  out  whether  the  person  we  examined 
actually  heard  and  understood  or  was 
merely  guessing. 

For  the  same  purpose  many  words  were 
used  only  in  sentences. 

My  series  of  test  material  is:  i,  a;  2, 
an;  3.  Baume;  4,  ri;  5,  o  (as  in  Hohe) ; 
6.  schmuri;  7,  a;  8,  haben;  9,  ichle;  10, 
achtunddreissig ;  11,  «;  12,  rujaha  (ac- 
cent on  a  of  ja) ;  13,  Blatter;  14,  mo  (the 
same  o  as  5) ;  15,  e  (as  in  see);  16, 
neunundneunzig ;  17,  uch;  18,  ei;  19,  o 
(as  in  pol);  20,  Baume  haben  Blatter; 
21,  ti;  2.2,  Id;  23,  richma;  24,  Strasse; 
25,  Anna;  26,  1;  27,  r;  28,  schon;  29. 
drei;  30.  mau;  31,  je;  32,  ich  wohne  in 
der  Konigstrasse ;  33,  cum;  34,  sch;  35, 
jaich;  36,  scka;  ^y,  kinder;  38,  hachme; 
39.  usch;  40,  Konig;  41,  mirsch;  42, 
wohne;  43,  cm;  44,  acht;  45.  Ohr;  46,  ha; 
47,  laram  (accent  on  a  of  ram) ;  48,  ach 
(the  ch  not  as  in  ich,  but  as  in  ach) ;  49, 
Anna  Kinder  sind  schon  (the  s  is  pur- 
posely left  out,  because  ( i )  it  is  not  re- 
corded on  the  gramophone;  (2)  I  wanted 
to  state  how  many  of  the  examined  per- 
sons would  hear  it) ;  50  Tausendunddrei. 

I  tested  48  men  ( 17  to  60  years  of  age) . 
41  women  (17  to  51  years  old),  i  pupil 
(l)oy)  of  14  years,  and  10  pupils  (girls) 
10  to  15  years  old;  in  all,  100  persons. 
All  of  the  examined  people  have  normal 
hearing  and  the  greater  part  are  from 
north  Germany. 

My  experiments  (Passow  -  Schafer's 
Beibrege,  1918,  X,  No.  4)  gave  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1.  A  phonogram  offers  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  the  four  phonetic  qualities 
of  spoken  language — tone,  tempo,  pitch. 
and  force — as  often  as  desired,  in  exactly 
the  same  way. 

2.  A  phonogram  allows  the  use  of 
speech  as  objective  meter  in  acumetry. 

3.  The  partial  deafness  of  the  gramo- 
phone causes  a  somewhat  imperfect  repro- 
duction of  spoken  language.  This,  how- 
ever, is  of  little  influence  in  acumetry, 
when  the  audibleness  of  the  selected  test 
material  has  once  been  proved  by  normal 
hearing  persons  and  care  is  taken  that  in 
following  examinations  the  same  repro- 
ditcer  is  always  used  in  the  same  room,  at 


The  Oflimuin  contains  test-sounds  lOo  per 
cent  lo  77  per  cent  of  which  were  heard  cor- 
rectly  (from  o,  Anna,  to  c«). 

The  Medium  contains  lest -sounds  75  per 
cent  lo  4/  per  cent  of  which  were  heard  cor- 
rectly (from  schiiu  to  .4nna(s)  Kinder  siud 
schon). 

The  PessimuiH  contains  test-sounds  27  per 
cent  to  o  per  cent  of  which  were  heard  cor- 
rectly (from  BlaltiT  to  euni). 

the  same  distance,  and  the  same  presenta- 
tion of  test  words  and  soimds. 

4.  My  phonogram,  as  it  is,  may  be  con- 
sidered an  acumetrical  medium,  although 
it  is  esjieciallj'  made  up  for  German- 
speaking  people. 

5.  To  prepare  an  international  phono- 
gram we  need  a  selection  of  other  series 
of  suitable  single  vowels,  diphthongs,  and 
the  tongue  r.  In  this  case  there  should 
lie  other  requirements  for  the  audibleness 
of  the  series  than  those  of  my  phono- 
grams. I  prepared  such  a  phonogram  in 
December,  1916,  which  is  already  multi- 
])lied  in  the  phonogram  archives'  of  the 
Hamburg  phonetic  laboratory. 

6.  Of  the  50  test-sounds  only  one-third 
were  correctly-  reported. 

7.  Of  the  21  with  a  meaning,  64.5  per 
cent  were  reported  correctly.  31 .5  per  cent 
wrong,  and  4  per  cent  not 'at  all.  Of  the 
29  without  a  meaning.  43  per  cent  were 
correct,  48  per  cent  wrong,  and  9  per 
cent  not  perceived.  There  are  more 
wrong  or  not  at  all  perceived  sounds  with 
the  meaningless  tests  than  with  those 
with  a  meaning. 

8.  Diagram  1  shows  from  medium  to 
pessimum  an  increasing  number  of  mean- 
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ingless  test-sounds.  In  the  optimum  the 
number  of  meaningless  tests  is  almost  the 
same  as  those  with  a  meaning,  which  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  the  meaningless 
tests  here  consist  especially  of  single 
vowels  and  the  tongue  r,  which  are  easily 
reproduced  by  a  gramophone. 

9.  Wolf  (in  1871)  and  Gutzmann  (in 
1 91 2)  recommend  test-sounds  without  a 
meaning  when  the  ability  for  hearing  is 
examined  by  means  of  speech,  as  the 
tested  person  has  to  restrict  himself  only 
to  his  hearing  (Gutzmann's  Omission  of 
the  Eclectic  Combination,  1908  and  1912). 
So  far  as  my  experiments  are  concerned, 
of  662  wrong  reports  of  tests  with  a 
meaning,  about  429  (64.7  per  cent)  with 
a  meaning  and  233  (35.3  per  cent)  mean- 
ingless; of  1,387  wrong  reports  of  mean- 
ingless tests,  about  548  (40  per  cent)  with 
meaning  and  about  839  (60  per  cent) 
meaningless.  It  shows  that  meaningless 
tests  are  not  unquestionable,  which,  more- 
over, agrees  with  Gutzmann's  experiences. 

10.  All  my  experiments  were  made  on 
normal  hearing  people  to  get  a  reliable 
standard.  Should  you  intend  to  use  my 
phonogram  and  the  graphical  statistics 
obtained  by  me  for  the  measurement  of 
the  ability  of  hearing  regarding  functional 
or  somatic  deficiency  in  hearing,  in  my 
opinion,  you  would  have  to  proceed  as 
follows : 

(a)  The  following  record  is  made: 


17  (26) 42  (52) 

18  (67) 43  k77) 

19  (96) 44  (18) 

20  (80) 45   (93) 

21  (92) 46  (16) 

22  (52) 47  (21) 

23  (9) 48  (I). 

24  (II) 49  (47) 

25  (100) 50  (69) 


Name Date, 

Place    of    birth Age. 

Examined   by Ear. . 

Phonogram 

Profession 

Distance 

Remarks 


3 
4 

5 
6 

7 


(100) 26  (53) 

(88) 27  (97) 

(58) 28  {7^) 

(8) 29  (83) 

(67) 30  (81) 

(12) 31   (70) 

(88) 32  (55) 


8  (53) ^i  (o). 

9  (14) 34  (19) 

10  (58) 35  (2). 

11  (92) 36  (14) 

12  (23) 37  (81) 

13  (27) 38  (9). 

14  (78) 39  (7). 

15  i72) 40  (78) 

16  (92) 41   (26) 


The  figures  between  parentheses  indi- 
cate the  percentage  of  the  particular  test- 
sounds  as  indicated  on  diagram  7;  they 
are  useful  for  a  quick  entering  of  the  an- 
swers.    (See  further  under  c.) 

(6)  All  patients  must  always  be  ex- 
amined by  using  the  same  reproducing 
gramophone,  with  the  same  speed,  in  the 
same  room,  at  the  same  distance  (4 
meters),  even  as  the  patient  writes  the 
answers  himself  or  repeats  what  he  heard. 

(c)  All  results  obtained  in  this  way 
prove  to  be  of  value  only  when  illustrated 
by  a  graph,  for  which  the  same  blanks 
should  be  used  (see  diagrams  2  and  3, 
which  are  similar  to  diagram  i  except 
three  columns,  which  contain: 

I.  50  squares   for  the  entry  of  the 
wrong  answers; 

II.  50  squares  for  sounds  not  under- 
stood by  patient; 

III.  50  squares  containing  the  entire 
test  material  for  quick  over- 
sight). 

Underneath  the  diagram  is  room  left 
for  information  about  the  patient,  for 
the  entry  of  explanatory  remarks  regard- 
ing incorrectly  repeated  test-sounds,  as  it 
is  very  important  to  know  to  what  extent 
the  patient's  hearing  was  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish the  sounds.  Those  blanks  can 
be  made  so  that  they  can  easily  be  bound 
with  the  papers  regarding  the  patient. 

{d)  Two  examples  (diagrams  2  and  3) 
illustrate  the  use  of  such  a  diagram  for 
the  examination  of  the  ability  of  hearing 
of  a  person  with  an  excellent  and  of  one 
with  a  deficient  organ  of  hearing: 

K.  is  very  intelligent  and  has  excellent 
hearing.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  hears 
the  Optimum;  the  quality  of  his  hearing 
is  particularly  significant  regarding  his 
results  with  the  Medium  (only  two  wrong 
answers)  and  to  the  Pessimum  (only  four 
wrong  answers  and  two  test-sounds  with- 
out any  report). 
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DIAGRAM  2 

K.,  lawyer,  with  normal  hearing,  has  heard 
the  50  test-sounds  at  a  distance  of  four  meters 
with  both  ears  only  once. 
He  reported  correctly: 

Of  the  Optimum lOO  per  cent. 

Of  the  Medium 86  per  cent. 

Of  the   Pessimum 68  per  cent. 

Wrong  reports:  We  (for  je),  Anna  Kinder 
singt  schon  (for  Anna  Kinder  sind  schon), 
Laran  (for  laram),  ring  (for  ri),  jei  (for 
jaich),  eune  (for  eum). 

R.  is  slow,  dull,  and  has  had  running 
ears  since  childhood.  Objective  examina- 
tion of  the  ears  shows : 

Left:  total  loss  of  tympanum;  pus, 
residues  of  former  abscess  of  the  middle 
ear.  Right:  tympanum  very  dull  and 
catarrh  of  the  auditory  duct.  The  patient 
does  not  make  any  effort  to  understand 
or  to  guess ;  in  case  he  does  not  hear  very 
distinctly,  he  does  not  care  any  longer  for 
it.  He  heard  the  phonogram  only  with 
his  right  ear.  A  glance  at  the  divisions 
which  represent  the  Optimum  suffice  to 
give  an  idea  of  his  low  ability  of  hearing. 
No  wonder,  seeing  the  great  many  dots 
in  the  divisions  representing  the  Medium 
and  the  Pessimum. 

(r)  The  number  of  marks  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  Medium,  and  especially  in 
that  of  the  Pessimum,  is  a  standard  for 
the  estimation  of  the  ability  of  hearing 
based  upon  my  results.  The  hearing  of 
the  Pessimum  represents  the  Optimum 
with  regard  to  the  examined  person. 

1 1 .  The  two  cases  above  mentioned  can 


DIAGRAM  3 

R.,  farmer,  diseased  ears,  has  heard  the. 50 
tests  at   a   distance   of   four  meters  with   his 
right  ear  only  once. 
He  reported  correctly: 

Of  the  Optimum 47  per  cent. 

Of  the  Medium 8  per  cent. 

Of  the   Pessimum 11  percent. 

Wrong  reports:  Le  (for  je),  3  (for  1,003), 
I  (for  ei),  Anna  (for  Anna  Kinder  sind 
schon),  u  (for  uch). 

serve  only  as  suggestive  trials.  In  order 
that  my  results  may  be  of  value  to  the  ear 
specialist,  many  systematic  experiments 
ought  to  be  made  in  respect  to  the  clinical 
results.  It  will  take  me,  alas !  a  very  long 
time  before  I  shall  be  able  to  bring  such 
experiments  to  a  close. 

12.  An  acumetrical  phonogram  should 
not  set  aside  or  take  the  place  of  the 
heretofore-used  means  for  examining  the 
ability  of  hearing  (tuning-forks,  watch, 
whispering,  etc.),  but  only  complete  them. 

Preparing  phonograms  such  as  mine  is 
not  very  difficult,  and  acumetrical  ex- 
aminations of  speech  are  very  interesting 
and  practically  of  inestimable  value.  My 
request  to  the  American  educational 
specialists  is  to  make  experiments  such  as 
mine  and  to  report  their  results.  My 
belief  is  that  teachers  of  the  hard  of  hear- 
ing will  take  special  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion, for  an  acumetrical  speech  phono- 
gram gives  them  an  indisputable  measure 
for  the  progress  of  their  pupils;  one  ex- 
amination at  the  beginning  and  one  at  the 
end  of  the  exercises  will  be  enough. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  TELEPHONE 

No  living  man  has  made  so  close  a 
study  of  the  life  of  the  great  inventor, 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  and  of  his  serv- 
ices to  humanity  as  has  Fred  De  Land, 
author  of  "Dumb  No  Longer,  or  The 
Romance  of  the  Telephone." 

The  story  told  in  the  pages  of  this  book, 
describing  early  conditions  influencing  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  and  the  fascinating 
way  in  which  the  inventor's  knowledge 
of  speech  technicalities  and  interest  in  the 
deaf  affected  the  development  of  his 
wonderful  instrument,  make  the  volume 
of  absorbing  interest  to  the  general  pub- 
lic and  especially  to  readers  of  The 
VoLTA  Review. 

In  some  of  the  normal  classes  for  teach- 
ers of  deaf  children  the  study  of  Mr.  De 
Land's  book  is  part  of  the  course.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  any  library,  and  that  it  contributes  a 
vast  fund  of  information,  such  as  is  not 
to  be  obtained  from  any  other  one  source, 
for  those  interested  in  the  problems  of 
deafness. 

The  volume  was  published  by  the  Volta 
Bureau  and  is  advertised  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

VALUABLE  BOOKS 

Doubtless  many  of  our  readers  do  not 
know  of  the  large  number  of  valuable 
books  for  sale  by  the  Volta  Bureau.  In 
order  that  they  may  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  secure  these  volumes, 
a  catalogue  and  price-list  has  been  pre- 
pared and  may  be  found  in  the  advertis- 
ing pages  of  this  issue.  Many  of  the 
books  listed  are  not  obtainable  elsewhere, 
and  when  the  Volta  Bureau's  supply  is  ex- 
hausted will  not  be  purchasable  anywhere. 
In  order  to  be  sure  of  securing  needed 
volumes,  it  would  be  well  to  order  at  once. 

A    NEW    SORT    OF    SCHOOL 

A  venture  that  is  being  made  in  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  will  be  of  interest  throughout 
this  country  to  those  who  are  watching 
the  progress  of  the  teacliing  of  lip-reading 
to  the  deafened. 

A  dozen  or  more  specialists  of  that  city 
have  bound  themselves  together  for  the 
practise  of  group  medicine,  and,  realizing 


the  value  of  lip-reading  in  reconstructing 
the  lives  of  many  of  their  patients,  have 
made  arrangements  for  a  school  to  be 
conducted  in  their  clinic. 

Miss  Elizabeth  G.  De  Lany,  an  ex- 
perienced teacher  with  normal  training  in 
two  of  the  leading  methods,  has  been 
engaged  to  direct  the  undertaking,  and  it 
seems  extremely  probable  that  a  most 
helpful  school  will  result.  If  otologists 
in  many  other  cities  can  be  brought  by 
the  success  of  this  experiment  to  recog- 
nize the  value  of  speech-reading  and  to 
promote  it,  a  great  step  in  the  cause  of 
the  deaf  will  have  been  taken. 

THE   TRASK    PRIZE    CONTEST 

Contestants  for  the  prizes  offered  by 
Mrs.  John  E.  D.  Trask  for  stories  or 
playlets  are  beginning  to  enter  the  lists, 
and  manuscripts,  carefully  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  rules,  have  already 
been  received  at  the  Volta  Bureau.  It  is 
hoped  that  many  of  our  readers  will  par- 
ticipate, and  thus  add  their  testimony  to 
the  wonderful  helpfulness  of  the  art  of 
reading  speech. 

The  rules  of  the  contest  follow: 

1.  The  story  or  playlet  must  be  a 
strong  testimonial  to  the  value  of  lip- 
reading. 

2.  Its  length  must  be  4,000  words  or 
less. 

3.  It  must  be  typewritten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper. 

4.  It  must  be  received  at  the  Volta 
Bureau  on  or  before  October  15,  1921. 

5.  No  name  must  be  attached,  but  the 
paper  must  be  signed  by  a  nom  de  plume, 
or  "key."  The  author's  name  and  ad- 
dress must  accompany  the  MSS.  in  a 
sealed  envelope  bearing  the  nom  de  plume, 
or  "key." 

6.  The  hearing  of  all  contestants  must 
be  below  normal. 

7.  No  paper  will  be  returned. 

8.  The  Volta  Review  may  publish 
any  or  all  papers  submitted. 

Prizes, — First  prize.  $25.00;  second 
prize,  $15.00;  third  prize,  $10.00. 

Judges. — Mrs.  Edward  B.  Nitchie  and 
Miss  Rose  Kinzie  have  kindly  consented 
to  assist  Mrs.  Trask  in  judging  the 
papers. 
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AND  SPEECH  * 

By  MARY  MILLIARD  BIOCLER 

{Continued  from  the  August  number) 


November  20. 

Dear  ^L\RGEY :  The  weather  has  been 
ideal  lately  and  we  have  been  taking  every 
advantage  of  it.  We  take  long  walks 
into  the  woods,  and  what  a  lot  of  things 
the  woods  afford  for  the  cultivation  of 
sight.  As  we  walk  along,  I  point  out  to 
the  children  every  bird,  insect,  or  flower 
that  I  see,  and  in  each  and  every  one  we 
find  something  of  interest.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  watch  how  the  children  themselves 
begin  to  see  things.  Mamie  tugs  at  my 
skirt  to  have  me  look  at  a  blue- jay,  while 
Helen  brings  me  a  leaf  that  has  just  be- 
gun to  turn. 

Yesterday  we  all  got  up  at  6.30 
and  went  to  the  woods  for  breakfast. 
It  was  cool  enough  for  sweaters,  and  the 
big  fire  that  Martin  made  to  boil  our 
coffee  felt  very  comfortable.  When 
the  fire  had  died  down  some,  we  raked  a 
few  coals  together  and  each  one  cooked 
his  own  bacon  on  the  end  of  a  long  stick. 
We  had  to  rescue  Mamie's  and  Helen's 
from  the  ashes  several  times,  and  Fll  ad- 
mit that  their  pieces  were  not  very  appe- 
tizing looking  when  they  were  done,  but 
the  children  enjoyed  them  better  than  if 
thev  had  been  cooked  on  a  stove.  Such 
appetites  as  they  do  have  when  we  are 
picnicking,  and  how  grown-up  they  feel 
to  have  their  cups  of  milk  flavored  with 
coffee,  this  being  a  picnic  privilege. 

Did  you  ever  play  with  acorns  when 
you  were  a  child?  If  you  haven't  you 
have  missed  something.  Yesterday  we 
found  so  many  different  kinds.  We 
picked  up  dozens  and  dozens  of  them 
and  put  them  into  a  pile,  and  then 
we  assorted  them.  The  brown  ones 
were  our  horses,  the  green  ones  our 
cows,  and  the  tiny  ones  our  pigs 
and  chickens.    We  made  fences  of  rock, 


*  This  valuable  article  appeared  in  The  Volta 
Review,  July  to  November,  191 7.  Its  republica- 
tion in  pamphlet  form  for  distribution  among 
mothers  and  teachers  of  young  deaf  children  is 
made  possible  by  a  recent  gift — the  William 
John  III  Memorial  Fund. 


and  into  each  yard  we  put  some  of  our 
animals.  The  children  planted  trees, 
gathered  grass  for  the  horses  and  cows  to 
eat,  while  I  stuck  the  acorn  cups  into  the 
ground  and  filled  them  with  water  for 
troughs.  While  playing  this  game  I 
would  say  '*horses"  to  Mamie,  and  she 
would  point  to  the  yard  where  the  brown 
acorns  were.  Then  I  would  say  "cows," 
or  "chickens,"  or  "pigs,"  and  she  would 
point  to  the  yard  containing  the  group  of 
animals  I  mentioned.  When  we  w^ent 
home  we  took  our  animals  with  us,  and 
today  the  sand-pile  has  been  turned  into 
a  farm-yard. 

We  bought  a  large  turkey  for  Thanks- 
giving and  the  children  are  very  much 
interested  in  it.  I  have  assigned  them  the 
job  of  feeding  and  watering  it  daily.  I 
wish  you  could  be  here  to  help  us  eat  it. 

Tell  Mr.  Dale  that  Mamie  understands, 
"Do  you  want  to  go  and  skate?"  and  is 
always  happy  when  I  ask  her  if  she 
wants  to  do  that. 

November  26. 

Dear  Margey  :  It  has  been  two  weeks 
since  I  wrote  you  about  Mamie's  speech- 
work,  and  I  think  we  have  accomplished 
a  great  deal  in  that  time,  although  it  may 
not  seem  so  to  you.  I  was  a  little  re- 
luctant about  writing  you  that  I  had 
started  on  her  speech,  for  fear  you  might 
be  a  little  discouraged  if  Mamie  did  not 
begin  to  talk  soon.  But,  Margey.  I  do  not 
want  Mamie  to  learn  to  speak  the  name 
of  a  single  thing  until  the  syllables  I  am 
giving  her  are  mastered,  so  that  she  can 
speak  them  correctly  and  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  ordinary  speech.  I  shall  keep  on 
with  these  drills  for  a  long  time,  so  do 
not  expect  any  real  words  until  I  write 
you  about  them.  The  syllable  drills 
which  I  am  using  for  Mamie  were 
arranged  by  Miss  Josephine  Avondino, 
one  of  our  foremost  teachers  of  speech. 

After  we  had  practised  several  days  on 
the  continuous  "a(r)"  (ah),  we  gradually 
shortened  it  to  the  length  of  the  "a(r)" 
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(ah)  in  our  natural  speech.  Then  when 
I  felt  she  was  sure  of  that  I  had  her  com- 
bine the  "f"  and  **a(r)/'  repeating  after 
me,  "far,  far,  far,**  slowly-  at  first,  until 
now  she  can  say  **far,  far,  far**  with  nat- 
ural speech  rapidity.  While  we  have  been 
working  on  "far,  far,  far,*'  Mamie  has 
learned  some  more  single  sounds.  She 
can  say  "oo,**  **k,'*  "aw/*  and  we  are 
working  toward  "sh.** 

Next  Thursday  is  Thanksgiving  and 
we  have  invited  Martin's  mother,  sister, 
and  brothers,  with  their  children,  here  for 
dinner.  There  will  be  fourteen  at  the 
table.  Mamie  and  Helen  are  coloring  pic- 
tures of  turkeys  for  place-cards.  Several 
days  ago  they  colored  pumpkins  and  cut 
them  out,  and  I  wrote  on  the  back  of 
them  an  invitation  to  each  household,  and 
Mamie  and  Helen  themselves  delivered 
them.  There  are  five  children  coming 
and  dolls  are  being  dressed  in  their  best 
clothes  and  the  play-room  is  being  put  in 
special  order  for  the  gala  day. 

ril  inclose  a  place  card  for  Florence. 
Tell  her  Mamie  colored  it  by  herself. 

December  i. 

DearMargey  :  Yesterday  was,  indeed, 
a  big  Thanksgiving  Day  for  us.  The  chil- 
dren were  thoroughly  tired  out  at  night 
and  went  to  bed  with  the  chickens.  I  am 
tired,  too ;  but  I  am  not  sure  I  wrote  you 
about  the  ear-training  I  have  begun  with 
Mamie,  and  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  post- 
pone writing  about  it  another  day. 

I  began  Mamie's  ear-training  after  she 
had  been  here  a  few  days  and  had  become 
accustomed  to  her  surroundings.  To  be- 
gin with,  I  used  a  shrill  whistle,  which  I 
would  blow  behind  her  several  times,  and 
I  noticed  that  she  could  hear  it,  but  did 
not  seem  to  like  it.  I  used  the  whistle 
and  different  bells  for  a  while,  and  then 
I  began  using  my  voice,  speaking  into  a 
mailing  tube  which  I  held  to  Mamie's 
ear.  I  would  say  "bububu**  and  she 
would  repeat  it  after  me.  As  soon  as  she 
had  learned  to  say  "a(r),*'  I  said  "a(r)" 
into  the  tube,  and  before  long  she  could 
distinguish  between  the  two.  Now  that 
we  have  learned  to  say  "aw'*  and  "oo,**  I 
am  using  them  in  the  ear-training.  She 
can  recognize  "aw.'*  but  "oo'*  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  hear;  so  it  will  take  more  prac- 
tise before  she  is  able  to  recognize  that 


without  hesitating.  I  intend  to  leave  off 
using  the  mailing  tube  as  soon  as  she  can 
understand  sounds  through  her  ears  with- 
out it. 

The  cultivation  of  the  hearing  has  a 
very  important  effect  on  the  voice.  The 
more  keenly  the  hearing  is  cultivated,  the 
more  natural  the  voice  becomes.  I  no- 
ticed that  Mamie's  "a(r)*'  is  much  more 
natural  now,  since  she  has  begun  to  hear  it. 

I  am  glad  you  were  so  pleased  with  the 
literature  which  the  Volta  Bureau  sent, 
and  I  know  you  will  always  enjoy  The 
V^olta  Review. 

Tell  Florence  Mamie  liked  her  doll 
dress  very  much  and  it  has  been  given  a 
special  drawer  in  the  dolFs  dresser. 

December  3. 

Dear  Margey  :  As  you  ask  my  advice 
about  Mamie's  coming  home  for  Christ- 
mas, I  am  going  to  tell  you  frankly  just 
how  I  feel.  I  know  it  would  mean  a 
great  deal  to  all  of  you  to  have  her  there 
for  Christmas,  but  I  do  not  think  it  best 
for  her.  She  would  have  to  take  that 
long,  hard  trip,  going  and  returning^ 
which,  in  addition  to  the  time  spent  at 
home,  would  amount  to  about  three 
weeks.  At  this  stage  of  her  training  the 
loss  of  that  much  time  would,  I  think,  be 
detrimental  to  her; and, Margey,  it  would 
be  a  great  deal  harder  for  you  to  part 
with  her  again  than  it  would  for  you  to 
spend  Christmas  without  her.  However, 
you  and  Mr.  Dale  decide  what  you  think 
it  best  for  you  to  do  and  Ishall  be  guided 
accordingly. 

Mamie  and  Helen  have  already  im- 
bibed the  Christmas  spirit.  "Santa  Claus" 
has  been  learned  from  lip-reading,  and  a 
very  lifelike  picture  of  him  adorns  our 
chart.  The  calendar,  too,  has  a  picture 
of  "Old  Santa**  pasted  on  the  25th. 
Mamie  is  improving  encouragingly  in  her 
speech-work.  When  I  say,  "Mamie,  say 
*far  far  far,"*  she  starts  out  "far  far 
far,""faw,  faw,  faw,**"foo  foo  foo,'*just 
as  rapidly  and  smoothly  as  I  could  wish. 
She  can  say  "par  par  par,'*  "paw  paw 
paw,**  "poo  poo  poo** ;  also  "tar  tar  tar,*' 
"thar  thar  thar,"  and  "kar  kar  kar" ;  but 
I  have  not  tried  "aw"  and  "00"  with  "t/* 
"th,"  nor  "k."  She  is  beginning  to  make 
"sh"  nicely,  and  we  have  started  the  first 
steps  toward  "ee." 
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Margey,  let  me  know  just  as  soon  as 
you  and  Mr.  Dale  decide  about  Mamie's 
Christmas,  as  I  am  anxious  to  make  my 
plans  for  the  children  in  case  Mamie  is 
to  be  here. 

December  9. 

Dear  Margey:  Day  before  yesterday 
we  started  the  piano-work,  and  Mamie  is 
delighted  with  the  first  step.  This  use 
of  the  piano  for  speech-teaching  is  com- 
paratively a  new  phase  of  the  work,  and 
I  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  what 
I  have  seen  accomplished  in  this  line.  I 
shall  explain  some  of  it  now,  so  that  you 
will  be  able  to  understand  the  first  few 
steps. 

The  piano  is  divided  into  three  regis- 
ters— ^lower,  middle,  and  high.  The  lower 
one  is  named  "do"  (doe),  the  middle 
"far,"  and  the  upper  "see."  A  chord  is 
played  in  the  lower  register,  and  the 
child  sees  it  played  and  feels  the  vibra- 
tion of  that  chord.  Then  a  chord  is 
played  in  the  upper  register,  and  the  child 
sees  that  one  played  and  feels  that  vibra- 
tion. Then  the  child  is  asked  to  try  and 
tell  which  register  is  played  by  means  of 
touch  only.  When  "do"  and  "see"  can 
be  recognized  in  this  way,  a  chord  in  the 
middle  register — ^"far" — is  struck,  and 
the  drill  then  continues  on  these  until  the 
child's  perfectly  familiar  with  all  vibra- 
tions. Later,  several  chords  can  be  rec- 
ognized and  changes  in  the  register  made, 
as  "do  do,  see.  far."  The  child  will  be 
able  to  recognize  the  different  registers 
and  be  able  to  tell  the  number  of  times 
each  is  used. 

With  Mamie  I  am  able  to  give  only 
the  most  elementary  step.  I  let  her  see 
and  feel  while  I  played  the  chord  in  the 
"do"  register.  Then  I  had  her  turn  so 
that  she  could  not  see  me,  but  kept  her 
hand  on  the  piano  while  I  played  a  chord 
in  the  "do"  register.  I  then  had  her  look 
around  and  tell  me  which  I  had  played. 
She  cannot  name  the  registers  yet,  as  her 
speech-work  is  not  that  far  advanced; 
but  instead  I  let  her  point  to  the  part  of 
the  piano  used,  and  she  can  distinguish 
"do"  and  "see,"  and  I  expect  to  try  "far" 
with  her  today. 

Mr.  Dale's  letter  has  just  come,  saying 
that  Mamie  is  to  be  here  for  Christmas. 
I  feel.  Margey,  that  you  are  doing  the 


right  thing  by  her,  and  Tm  glad  that  you 
both  agree  with  me. 

This  letter  will  probably  reach  you  a 
day  or  so  before  you  send  the  box,  so  I 
am  offering  a  suggestion,  namely,  that 
the  things  you  want  Santa  Claus  to  bring 
her  had  best  be  sent  in  a  box  addressed 
to  me,  and  the  presents  from  you  and  the 
children  be  sent  in  a  box  addressed  to 
Mamie.  Then  she  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  opening  her  box  from  home  all  by 
herself.  If  there  is  anything  that  you 
would  prefer  that  I  get  here,  let  me  know. 

December   16. 

Dear  Margey:  The  way  a  little  tot 
will  upset  the  plans  of  grown  folks !  And 
yet  the  grown-ups  are  often  so  delighted. 
Since  last  week  I've  been  working  on 
"taw,"  "kaw,"  and  "thaw,"  and  yester- 
day I  decided  to  try  "00"  with  "t,"  so  I 
said  "too"  to  Mamie,  and  she  said  "too" 
after  me,  and  then  her  little  face  bright- 
ened up,  and  with  a  quizzical  expression 
she  grabbed  curl  No.  2  and  said  "too," 
whereupon  I  laughed  and  nodded  my 
head  and  said.  "Yes,  two."  So  you  see 
she  got  her  first  word  herself  before  I 
really  meant  her  to.  I  know  that  from 
now  on  she  will  be  on  the  lookout  for 
words,  and  when  in  the  syllable  drills  she 
says  words  correctly  I  shall  tell  her  what 
they  are. 

I  often  have  the  children  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, when  they  are  over  here  play- 
ing, name  the  objects  on  Mamie's  chart 
and  let  her  point  to  them.  This  gives  her 
an  opportunity  to  read  different  lips. 

I  am  sending  a  package  to  you  trom 
Mamie.  She  wrapped  the  different  things 
up  herself,  and  even  did  the  tying.  The 
little  Santa  Claus  she  colored  and  cut  out 
herself,  but  I  helped  her  clasp  the  differ- 
ent parts  together  with  the  little  brass 
clips.  She  and  Helen  were  helping  me 
shell  pecans  and  they  wanted  to  put  some 
into  a  little  box  for  Florence.  I  let  them 
send  some,  and  Martin  is  having  a  sack 
of  unshelled  ones  sent  to  you  by  express. 
The  package  I  am  sending  by  parcel  post. 

December  22. 

My  Dear  Margey:  The  boxes  have 
come!  The  children  were  down  town 
when  the  expressman  came,  so  I  had  a 
splendid  opportunity  of  seeing  just  what 
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old  Santa  is  to  bring  Mamie.  Everything 
was  in  perfect  condition  in  the  box  ad- 
dressed to  me,  and  I  have  the  different 
articles  on  a  shelf  awaiting  the  eventful 
night.  I  did  not,  of  course,  open  Ma- 
mie's box,  as  I  want  her  to  do  that  her- 
self on  Christmas  morning. 

When  the  children  returned  from  town 
this  afternoon,  Mamie  had  two  red  can- 
dles which  she  had  bought  and  of  which 
she  is  very  proud.  She  came  running  to 
me,  saying  "two,"  "two,*'  and  showing 
me  the  candles.  In  fact,  she  never  misses 
an  opportunity  to  use  "two." 

Before  the  children  went  to  town, 
Mamie  kept  on  saying  "ar,"  "ar,"  and  I 
did  not  know  what  she  meant  until  Helen 
said  she  wanted  to  know  if  they  were 
going  on  the  car;  so  I  stopped  what  I 
was  doing  and  had  Mamie  say  "kar,"  and 
then  showed  her  a  picture  of  a  car  and 
told  her  that  was  a  "kar."  She  started 
off  to  town,  saying  "kar,"  "kar,"  just  as 
happy  as  could  be.  Martin  took  them, 
and,  among  other  things,  they  bought  a 
present  for  me ;  and  now,  quite  naturally, 
they  are  almost  bursting  with  their  se- 
cret. 

Tomorrow  afternoon  we  are  going 
Christmas  -  tree  hunting.  The  children 
are  to  go  along  and  will  help  in  the  selec- 
tion. Our  custom  is  to  go  out  into  the 
woods  a  mile  or  two  and  cut  the  size  and 
kind  of  cedar  tree  we  wish.  Martin  car- 
ries the  tree  home  over  his  shoulder,  and 
the  rest  of  the  party  carry  moss,  mistle- 
toe, red  berries,  and  evergreens.  I  feel 
certain  Mamie  will  thoroughly  enjoy  this 
outing.  Tomorrow  night,  after  the  chil- 
dren have  gone  to  bed,  the  tree  will  be 
put  up  in  the  living-room,  ready  for  old 
Santa  to  decorate  when  he  brings  the 
toys. 

With  our  love  and  very  best  wishes 
for  a  merry,  merry  Christmas  for  each 
of  you  from  each  of  us. 

The  Night  After  Christmas. 

My  Dearest  Margey  :  How  can  I  ever 
collect  my  thoughts  after  so  much  ex- 
citement and  fun?  Christmas  Eve,  after 
the  children  had  hung  up  their  stockings 
and  were  safely  tucked  into  bed  and 
asleep,  Martin  and  I  began  our  roles  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kris  Kringle. 

We  decorated  the  tree  first,  and  then 


began  arranging  the  toys  and  filling  the 
stockings.  We  put  candy  and  nuts  into 
the  stockings,  besides  one  or  two  small 
articles  which  we  knew  the  children  would 
enjoy  finding  there.  Then  we  hung  a 
small  red-and-white  candy  walking-stick 
on  each  stocking.  We  put  the  doll 
which  you  sent  for  Mamie  into  the  doll- 
buggy  and  placed  it  on  her  side  of  the 
fireplace.  Then  around  that  we  arranged 
the  books,  sewing-cards,  and  paint-box. 
On  Helen's  side  was  a  doll  in  a  small, 
white  chair,  a  trunk  filled  with  clothes  and 
some  books,  and  a  bell  for  her  tricycle. 

After  everything  was  arranged,  Martin 
lit  the  candles  on  the  tree  and  we  stood 
back  to  survey  our  handiwork.  We  de- 
cided that  everything  was  as  it  should  be ; 
so,  after  blowing  out  the  candles,  we  left 
the  two  dollies  peacefully  waiting  for 
their  new  mistresses. 

Both  children  were  awake  by  6.30  and 
wanted  to  rush  into  the  living-room ;  but 
I  insisted  that  kimonos  and  slippers  be 
put  on  first,  for  I  had  to  find  some  ex- 
cuse so  Martin  would  have  time  to  light 
the  tree.  When  it  was  ready,  we  rushed 
into  the  pretty  room,  and  the  children, 
when  they  saw  the  tree  and  their  toys, 
just  stood  bewildered.  And  then,  realiz- 
ing that  the  things  were  theirs,  they 
rushed  over  for  the  dolls.  Mamie  held 
hers  up  for  me  to  see,  and  I  said,  "A 
doll,"  and  she  nodded  her  little  head  and 
smiled  and  began  rummaging  around  to 
see  the  rest  of  her  things. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
children  away  from  their  things  long 
enough  to  dress  them  for  breakfast.  But 
when  that  feat  was  finally  accomplished, 
we  went  in  to  breakfast.  Martin  and  the 
children  had  slipped  in  before  me  and 
had  put  their  secret  at  my  place.  It  was 
a  lovely  sewing-basket  appropriately  fur- 
nished, and  a  gold  thimble  from  the  two 
little  girls. 

Helen  and  Mamie  jumped  up  and 
down  with  excitement  as  I  unwrapped 
the  secret  package.  However,  Mamie 
was  so  afraid  I  would  fail  to  see 
the  box  with  the  thimble  in  it  that  she 
put  her  little  hand  into  the  basket  as  soon 
as  I  lifted  the  top  and  handed  me  the 
box.  I  read  the  card,  "From  Helen  and 
Mamie,"  and  as  I  read  the  names  Mamie 
pointed  to  Helen  and  then  to  herself. 
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After  breakfast  I  gave  Mamie  her  box 
from  home,  and  told  her  it  was  from 
"Father,  Mother,  Florence,  George,  and 
Charles."  She  understood  immediately 
and  began  opening  it.  As  she  took  out 
each  little  package,  I  told  her  whom  it 
was  from,  and  I  named  the  object  each 
contained. 

The  first  package  was  the  one  con- 
taining the  doll  shoes,  and  Mamie  was 
delighted  as  she  held  them  up,  and  said, 
"Two."  The  other  things  she  was  very 
happy  over,  also,  and  when  she  came  to 
the  little  package  with  Helen's  name  on 
it,  I  said,  "That  is  for  Helen,"  and  she 
pointed  to  her,  and  I  nodded  my  head 
and  said,  "Yes,"  and  she  handed  the  little 
box  to  Helen.  I  saw  the  other  little  box 
just  like  it,  so  I  told  her  that  it  was  for 
her,  and  she  opened  it,  and  both  children 
were  so  happy  over  the  little  bracelets. 
Thank  you  so  much  for  sending  Helen 
one.  It  is  very  pretty,  and  I  know  she 
will  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of 
wearing  it. 

Martin  gave  each  of  the  children  a 
small  pocket-book  and  I  gave  them  each 
a  play-lady  dress.  I  made  the  dresses 
myself,  and  tried  to  pattern  them  as 
grown  -  up  looking  as  possible.  They 
seemed  to  like  them  very  much  and  have 
had  them  on  almost  all  day  today.  I 
made  them  because  the  children  enjoy 
dressing  up  in  long  dresses  so  much,  and 
they  always  have  a  hard  time  finding 
something  to  wear. 

I  have  given  Mamie  the  words  "brace- 
let," "doll-bugg}%"  "work-basket,"  "thim- 
ble," and  "pocket-book"  from  lip-reading 
today,  but  she  will  have  to  have  more 
drill  on  them  before  she  can  remember 
all.  I  intended  giving  her  only  one  or 
two  today,  but  she  pointed  to  the  diflfer- 
ent  things,  so  to  please  her  I  gave  them 
all  to  her. 

.  I  hope  your  Christmas  was  as  pleasant 
as  ours  was,  and  that  dear  old  Santa 
Claus  remembered  you  all. 

With  lots  of  love  and  best  wishes  for 
a  happy  New  Year  for  each  of  you. 

January  4. 

Dear  Margey:  New  Year's  Day  we 
were  invited  to  dinner  with  some  friends 
of  ours,  and  Mamie  was  the  center  of  at- 


traction at  the  table.  Our  hosts  were 
amazed  that  she  could  understand  the 
names  of  so  many  things  at  the  table. 
The  two  forks  and  two  spoons  at  each 
place  gave  her  opportunity  to  use  her 
"two"  many  times. 

She  has  at  last  gotten  "sh"  and  I  am 
proud  of  her.  This  sound  is  hard  for  a 
little  tot,  and  that  is  why  I  have  gone  so 
slowly  with  it.  I  did  not  want  her  to 
know  that  she  was  really  working,  but 
that  is  exactly  what  she  has  been  doing. 
However,  it  has  been  done  so  gradually 
that  it  has  not  been  tiring  for  her. 

All  hard  work  is  worthy  of  reward,  and 
Mamie  has  received  hers,  for  she  has 
added  another  word  to  her  vocabulary. 
Her  latest  word  is  "shoe."  When  she 
could  get  "sh,"  we  practised  "shar  shar 
shar,"  "shaw  shaw  shaw,"  and  then  we 
added  "shoo  shoo  shoo."  Helen  was 
standing  near  at  the  time  and  said  to 
Mamie,  "Shoe,"  and  pointed  down  to  her 
shoe.  I  really  wanted  to  see  if  Mamie 
would  think  of  it  herself,  and  I  am  sure 
she  would  have,  but  Helen  was  so  anxious 
to  tell  her  that  it  was  out  before  I  could 
stop  the  proceedings. 

I  wish  you  could  peep  in  some  time  and 
see  the  two  children  drilling  each  other 
on  the  syllables  Mamie  has  already  been 
taught.  Sometimes  Mamie  has  Helen 
say  them  after  her,  and  then  Helen  will 
have  Mamie  say  what  she  says.  I  am  so 
glad  that  this  amuses  them,  as  it  gives 
such  good  practise  in  lip-reading,  as  well 
as  speech.  Mamie  has  to  read  Helen's 
lips  in  order  to  know  what  to  say. 

January  15. 

Dear  Margey:  We  are  having  the 
coldest  weather  of  the  winter  now.  A 
terrible  "norther"  is  blowing,  and  you 
well  know  from  past  experiences  what  a 
real  Texas  "norther"  means. 

The  children  have  been  in  the  house 
most  of  the  day,  so  this  afternoon  we 
bundled  up  and  went  for  a  short  walk  of 
three  blocks;  but  the  three  of  us  were 
glad  to  get  back  into  the  house,  as  it  was 
too  cold  and  windy  for  an  enjoyable 
walk. 

Upon  our  return  I  was  at  my  wits'  end 
trying  to  think  of  some  amusement  for 
the  children,  so  I  decided  we  would  cook. 
Helen  has  a  little  alcohol  stove  which  was 
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given  her  last  year.  I  put  it  away,  for  at 
that  time  she  was  too  young  to  play  with 
it  without  having  an  older  person  with 
her.  In  truth,  I  had  forgotten  it  until 
last  week,  when  cleaning  out  my  store- 
room I  found  it.  There  was  g^eat  re- 
joicing this  afternoon  when  I  brought  it 
out.  I  filled  the  tank  with  alcohol,  and 
when  it  was  lit  Mamie  could  hardly  be- 
lieve her  eyes.  I  gave  her  a  pan  and 
said,  "Please  get  me  some  water,"  and 
without  hesitating  off  she  ran  to  get 
some.  Then  I  gave  her  a  cup  and  said, 
"Please  get  me  some  tea."  She  has  never 
had  "tea,"  so  she  did  not  know  what  I 
meant;  but  Helen  took  her  into  the 
kitchen  and  showed  her  and  she  came 
back  with  some  tea.  Frequently  I  tell 
her  to  do  things,  even  though  I  know  she 
will  not  understand,  and  when  she  does 
not  some  of  us  show  her  each  time  and 
repeat  it  until  she  does  understand. 

I  have  started  work  on  her  final  con- 
sonants. We  had  "arf  arf  arf"  first,  and 
when  this  was  mastered  perfectly,  we 
took  "arp  arp  arp,"  followed  by  "arth 
arth  arth."  Just  at  present  we  are  work- 
ing on  "art  art  art"  and  "ark  ark  ark." 
As  these  seem  difficult  for  Mamie  to  say 
quickly,  we  shall  practise  on  them  a  great 
deal  before  we  take  up  "aw"  and  "oo" 
with  the  final  consonants. 

Our  music-work  is  getting  along  nicely 
Mamie  can  understand  three  vibrations, 
do,  far,  and  see,  and  any  one  of  them 
given  twice  with  a  third,  as  do,  do,  see, 
or  far,  far,  do,  or  see,  see,  far.  She 
points  twice  to  the  register  that  is  used 
twice.  Though  she  cannot  hear  it,  Ma- 
mie is  always  so  interested  whenever  I 
sit  down  to  the  piano  to  play.  I  often 
count  for  her  when  I  play  something  in 
3/4  time.  I  accent  the  first  beat  strongly, 
and  say  "one"  (emphatically),  "two," 
three,"  "one"  (emphatically),  "two," 
three."  As  is  her  custom,  she  keeps  her 
hand  on  the  piano  and  thoroughly  enjoys 
every  moment  of  it,  including  Helen's 
counting.  When  she  is  far  enough  ad- 
vanced for  this  rhythm  work,  I  believe  it 
will  be  very  easy  for  her  to  grasp  after 
watching  me  count  to  the  different  times. 
I'm  using  only  the  3/4  time  now,  but 
later  will  bring  in  2/4,  4/4,  and  6/8  time. 
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January  19. 

Dear  Margey  :  I  failed  to  mention  ear- 
training  in  my  last  letter,  but  intended 
telling  you  that  Mamie  could  recognize 
"00"  through  her  ears.  At  first  I  had  to 
give  it  much  louder  than  I  did  "ar," 
"aw,"  and  bububu" ;  but  last  week  I  be- 
gan gradually  softening  my  voice  until  it 
was  the  same  as  I  used  with  the  other 
sounds. 

You,  no  doubt,  remember  my  writ- 
ing you  before  Christmas  that  I  had 
started  work  toward  "ee."  We  have  been 
working  on  it  off  and  on.  I  had  to  be 
very  careful  and  go  slowly,  as  Mamie 
had  a  tendency  to  strain  the  muscles  of 
the  throat  and  face  whenever  she  at- 
tempted it,  and  of  course  it  would  not  do 
to  force  it.  While  we  have  been  work- 
ing on  it,  I  have  been  giving  it  to  her 
through  her  ears,  and  I  feel  that  her 
hearing  has  helped  her  out  wonderfully 
with  this  sound.  She  says  it  now  with 
as  much  ease  as  she  does  her  other 
sounds.  The  only  consonant  I  have  com- 
bined with  it  is  "f,"  and  her  "fee"  is  even 
better  than  I  had  anticipated.  I  say  to 
her,  "Mamie,  say  far  far  far,"  and  she 
begins  and  says  "far  far  far,  faw  faw 
faw,  foo  foo  foo,  fee  fee  fee,"  just  as 
smoothly  and  rapidly  as  I  say  it. 

I  notice  such  an  improvement  in  the 
way  Mamie  takes  these  syllables  now. 
She  reads  them  from  my  lips  so  much 
more  readily,  and  she  imitates  me  so  well 
in  the  gymnastics  of  the  tongue. 

During  the  time  we  were  working  on 
"ee,"  I  gave  her  three  sounds  which  were 
easy  for  her— "wh."  "w,"  and  "y."  We 
shall  be  using  these  in  combination  with 
"ar,"  "aw,"  "00,"  and  "ee"  before  long. 

Mamie  was  very  much  pleased  with 
the  blue  stationery  your  letter  of  yester- 
day was  written  on.  She  carried  her 
letter  around  all  day,  and  made  several 
attempts  to  say  "blue"  while  holding  it 
up  admiringly.  I  am  glad  you  write  to 
her  so  often,  as  she  enjoys  having  the 
postman  give  her  a  letter.  I  try  to  ex- 
plain them  to  her  with  pictures,  and  then 
I  always  say,  "Mother  and  father  love 
you,  and  Florence,  Charles,  and  George 
love  you."  I  showed  her  what  I  meant 
by  "love  you"  by  hugging  her,  and  she  is 
so  happy  when  I  read  that  out  of  your 
letter. 
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January  26. 

Dear  Margey:  I  am  so  interested  in 
the  syllables,  and  Mamie  and  I  do  so 
much  of  this  work  that  I  often  catch  my- 
self saying  them  over  and  over.  I  am 
surprised  that  I  haven't  written  you  a 
letter  something  like  this:  **Far  far  far, 
taw  taw  taw,  shar  shar  shar."  And  I 
could  add  "  mar  mar  mar"  and  "nar  nar 
nar,"  too,  for  Mamie  has  gotten  these 
also.  I  gave  her  "m"  and  "n''  last  week 
and  *'r*  this  week.  She  is  always  anxious 
for  me  to  combine  "ar,"  *'aw,"  "00,"  and 
"ee"  with  every  new  sound  that  she 
learns,  and  she  has  learned  these  vowels 
so  thoroughly  and  says  them  with  such 
ease  that  I  am  able  to  give  her  the  com- 
binations as  soon  as  she  learns  a  new 
consonant. 

In  drilling  on  the  final  consonants  with 
"ar,"  as  "arf,"  "arp,"  "arth,"  I  gave  her 
**arm  arm  arm,"  and  then  pointed  to  her 
arm  and  said  to  her,  "Arm/'  and  she  said 
"Arm"  after  me  in  such  a  proud  way; 
and,  quick  as  a  flash,  she  touched  one 
arm  and  then  the  other  and  said,  "Two 
arm."  I  patted  her  on  the  back,  for  I 
thought  that  was  very  smart,  and  I  had 
her  look  at  me  very  closely  and  I  touched 
one  of  her  arms  and  said,  "One  arm," 
and  then  I  touched  both  her  arms  and 
said,  "Two  armj,"  and  I  emphasized  the 
J  and  she  tried  to  imitate  me,  but  as  she 
has  not  learned  s  she  did  not  get  it  cor- 
rectly ;  but  she  saw  there  was  a  difference 
between  "arm"  and  "arms."  Then  I  had 
her  look  at  my  lips,  and,  pointing  to  my- 
self, I  said,  "I  have  two  arms";  and, 
pointing  to  her,  I  said,  "You  have  two 
arms" ;  and,  pointing  to  Helen,  I  said, 
"Helen  has  two  arms."  Then  I  got  out  a 
picture  of  a  fish  and  I  said,  "A  fish  has 
no  arms." 

The  morning  paper  happened  to  have 
a  picture  of  a  soldier  with  only  one 
arm,  so  I  showed  Mamie  the  picture 
and  said,  "This  man  has  one  arm,"  and 
she  shook  her  head  slowly  from  side  to 
side  with  a  very  sober  expression  on  her 
little  face.  I  spoke  these  sentences  to 
her,  because  my  aim  is  to  have  her  read 
connected  language  from  the  lips,  and  I 
feel  that  whenever  I  can  get  in  a  sentence 
that  will  illustrate  a  word  which  she 
knows,  the  more  interested  she  will  be- 


come in  trying  to  read  connected  lan- 
guage from  the  lips. 

This  morning  she  was  playing  with  the 
dog  and  he,  being  a  well-mannered  dog, 
wanted  to  shake  hands  with  her.  She 
took  his  paw  and,  attracting  my  atten- 
tion, she  held  up  the  dog*s  paw  and  said, 
Arm  ?"  in  a  questioning  way.  I  said. 
No;  paw,''  and  I  was  so  glad  she  had 
been  drilled  on  "paw,"  for  she  said  it 
right  away. 

The  weather  has  been  much  milder  this 
week  and  the  children  have  gotten  out  of 
doors  a  great  deal.  They  feel  so  much 
better  and  eat  and  sleep  better  when  they 
can  play  out  of  doors  during  the  day. 
{To  he  continued  in  October) 
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EMPLOYMENT 

The  following  is  the  seventh  occupational 
study  to  appear  in  the  Bulletin  Board.  Occu- 
pations and  professions  studied  are  those  that 
ofTer  opportunities  to  the  hard  of  hearing,  and 
are  being  successfully  followed. 

In  presenting  these  studies,  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention to  convey  the  idea  that  any  hard-of- 
hearing  person  may  qualify  in  any  of  the  occu- 
pations outlined  because  another  hard -of -hear- 
ing person  has.  Degree  of  deafness,  lip-read- 
ing ability,  previous  experience,  etc.,  are  de- 
termining factors  to  be  considered  by  the 
vocational  adviser  or  the  person  making  his 
own  selection. 

FILING    AND    INDEXING 

Description:  The  file  clerk  files  letters,  pa- 
pers, documents,  etc.,  and  finds  such  records 
promptly  when  needed.  A  course  in  filing  in- 
cludes a  study  of  the  standard  systems  of  fil- 
ing and  a  comparison  of  methods  and  advan- 
tages of  different  types  of  files.  The  organiza- 
tion and  equipment  of  a  filing  department  and 
problems  of  daily  routine  are  presented,  ana- 
lyzed, and  studied.  A  well-designed  course 
also  includes  an  introduction  to  and  study  of 
trade  journals,  government  documents,  and 
other  publications  incident  to  business. 
Demonstration  and  practical  filing  are  included 
in  the  course. 

Qualifications:  A  good  memory  and  a  mind 
for  detail.  Accuracy  and  alertness.  Genera! 
ofiice  experience  or  library  work  is  an  asset. 
Filing  is  more  generally  a  woman's  profession. 

Schooling:  A  grammar  school  education, 
preferably  high-school  graduate.  Collie 
training  is  conducive  to  wider  opportunities 
and  rapid  promotion.  Standard  courses  in 
filing  vary  from  three  months  to  one  year. 

Remuneration  and  Demand:  File  clerks  are 
in  constant  demand.  Opportunities  are  de- 
veloping rapidly  and  big  business  offers  im- 
portant positions  to  well  educated,  trained  wo- 
men. Salaries  range  from  $18  a  week  to  $2,400 
a  year,  according  to  experience,  education,  and 
responsibility. — "The  Bulletin  Board*'  Chicago 
League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing, 
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IS  YOUR  SCHOOL  REPRESENTED 

IN  THE  FAIR-CHANCE 

COLUMN? 

Column  "D,"  in  the  annual  statistics 
published  by  the  American  Annals  of  the 
Deaf,  slipped  in  so  quietly  in  January, 
1 91 9,  that  very  few  persons  even  noticed 
it.  At  least  two  "old  stagers"  to  whom, 
in  1920,  I  mentioned  this  column  had  not 
even  seen  it,  or  if  they  had  seen  it  had 
not  grasped  its  significance. 

This  is  the  column  that  shows  how 
many  pupils  there  are  ift  your  school  in 
communicating  with  whom  "the  sign 
language  and  the  manual  alphabet  are 
never  used  by  any  employee." 

It  is  tremendously  significant,  and  any 
head  of  a  school  for  the  deaf  who  fails 
to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  time  is  rapidly 
coming  when  it  will  be  impossible  to 
"camouflage"  (blessed  euphemistic  word) 
the  oral  work  done  in  combined  schools, 
as  at  present  usually  organized,  and  lead 
the  public  into  thinking  that  it  is  done  by 
the  oral  method  will  find  that  the  public 
has  had  its  eyes  opened,  and  that  this 
opening  of  the  eyes  will  lead  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  door  and  tlie  polite  bowing  out 
of  that  principal  or  superintendent.  That 
has  occurred  already,  and  it  will  occur 
again  unless  heed  is  paid  to  the  "writing 
on  the  wall." 

What  can  the  combined  schools  do 
about  it?  They  can  remain  combined, 
but  cease  to  be  commingled.  In  other 
words,  they  may  as  well  establish  segre- 
gated oral  departments  with  a  good  grace 
and  of  their  own  initiative. 

Little  by  little  the  leaven  of  the  oral 
method,  not  merely  oral  instruction, 
which  is  the  camouflaged  manual  method, 
is  penetrating  the  American  brain,  and 
the  parents,  the  boards  of  education,  and 
even  the  legislators  are  beginning  to  see 
clearly  where  the  road  to  ultimate  im- 
provement lies. 

Is  your  school  represented,  Mr.  Prin- 
cipal or  Mr.  Superintendent,  in  column 
"D"  of  the  Annals'  statistics — the  Fair 
Chance  column,  the  column  that  shows 
how  manv  of  the  deaf  children  under 
your  care  are  having  a  really  square  deal 
in  the  best  possible  chance  to  learn  to  use 
speech  as  their  working  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  world  around  them  ? 
—John  D,  Wright, 


A  FREAK  MARRIAGE 

Boston,  January  5. — A  marriage  in  which 
the  service  had  to  be  interpreted  to  both  the 
bride  and  groom  occurred  here  Monday,  when 
Edwin  W.  Frisbee,  a  deaf-mute,  married  Miss 
Cora  F.  Crocker,  who  is  deaf  and  bHnd.  As 
the  minister  read  the  ritual  aloud,  each  sen- 
tence was  repeated  to  the  bride  and  groom  by 
touch  and  the  sign  language. 

In  the  absence  of  a  specific  law  govern- 
ing such  cases,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
some  other  way  was  not  found  to  prevent 
this  misalliance.  The  wonder*  is  that  a 
minister  could  be  found  who  was  willing 
to  officiate  at  such  a  freak  marriage.  It 
can  only  end  disastrously,  and  the  final 
scene  of  the  tragedy  should,  and  prob- 
ably will,  be  staged  in  the  divorce  court. 
It  would  hardly  be  reasonable  to  expect 
normal,  healthy  offspring  from  such  a 
union,  and  hence  it  is  one  that  should 
have  come  under  the  prohibitive  mar- 
riage law.  It  is  such  marriages  as  this 
that  help  to  perpetuate  a  class  of  defec- 
tives. In  some  States  the  marriage  laws 
are  too  lax,  but  extremists  in  the  other 
direction  would  make  them  too  severe. 

It  is  natural  for  the  deaf  to  marry,  and 
it  is  right  that  they  should  do  so.  It  is 
reasonable,  too,  that  they  should  choose 
life  partners  from  among  their  own  class ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  in  making  alliances 
they  should  have  strict  regard  for  hered- 
itary tendencies.  The  intermarriage  of 
the  congenitally  deaf  contributes  in  large 
degree  to  the  continuance  and  spread  of 
deafness.  We  have  now  in  our  school 
children  whose  parents  and  grandparents 
were  here  as  pupils.  Marriages  between 
the  two  families  represented  have  been 
the  habit  for  generations,  until  consan- 
guinity adds  its  baleful  influence  to  con- 
genital deafness  in  transmitting  the  de- 
fect. 

But,  while  all  this  is  true  of  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  congenital  deaf,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  intermarriage  of 
the  adventitious  deaf,  as  we  denominate 
those  who  have  lost  hearing  by  disease 
or  accident.  The  children  of  the  latter 
almost  always  hear,  and  there  is  but  little, 
if  any,  greater  tendency  to  deafness 
among  them  than  among  the  children  of 
hearing  parents. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  advise  our  older 
pupils  with  regard  to  prospective  mar- 
riage.    We  advise  against  the  marriage 
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January  26. 

Dear  Margey:  I  am  so  interested  in 
the  syllables,  and  Mamie  and  I  do  so 
much  of  this  work  that  I  often  catch  my- 
self saying  them  over  and  over.  I  am 
surprised  that  I  haven't  written  you  a 
letter  something  like  this:  "Far  far  far, 
taw  taw  taw,  shar  shar  shar."  And  I 
could  add  *'  mar  mar  mar'*  and  **nar  nar 
nar,"  too,  for  Mamie  has  gotten  these 
also.  I  gave  her  **m"  and  "n"  last  week 
and  "1"  this  week.  She  is  always  anxious 
for  me  to  combine  "ar,"  *'aw,"  **oo,"  and 
**ee"  with  every  new  sound  that  she 
learns,  and  she  has  learned  these  vowels 
so  thoroughly  and  says  them  with  such 
ease  that  I  am  able  to  give  her  the  com- 
binations as  soon  as  she  learns  a  new 
consonant. 

In  drilling  on  the  f^nal  consonants  with 
"ar,"  as  "arf ,"  "arp,"  "arth,"  I  gave  her 
**arm  arm  arm,*'  and  then  pointed  to  her 
arm  and  said  to  her,  "Arm,"  and  she  said 
"Arm"  after  me  in  such  a  proud  way; 
and,  quick  as  a  flash,  she  touched  one 
arm  and  then  the  other  and  said,  "Two 
arm."  I  patted  her  on  the  back,  for  I 
thought  that  was  very  smart,  and  I  had 
her  look  at  me  very  closely  and  I  touched 
one  of  her  arms  and  said,  "One  arm," 
and  then  I  touched  both  her  arms  and 
said,  "Two  armj,''  and  I  emphasized  the 
s  and  she  tried  to  imitate  me,  but  as  she 
has  not  learned  s  she  did  not  get  it  cor- 
rectly ;  but  she  saw  there  was  a  difference 
between  "arm"  and  "arms."  Then  I  had 
her  look  at  my  lips,  and,  pointing  to  my- 
self, I  said,  "I  have  two  arms";  and, 
pointing  to  her,  I  said,  "You  have  two 
arms" ;  and,  pointing  to  Helen,  I  said, 
"Helen  has  two  arms."  Then  I  got  out  a 
picture  of  a  fish  and  I  said,  "A  fish  has 
no  arms." 

The  morning  paper  happened  to  have 
a  picture  of  a  soldier  with  only  one 
arm,  so  I  showed  Mamie  the  picture 
and  said,  "This  man  has  one  arm,"  and 
she  shook  her  head  slowly  from  side  to 
side  with  a  very  sober  expression  on  her 
little  face.  I  spoke  these  sentences  to 
her,  because  my  aim  is  to  have  her  read 
connected  language  from  the  lips,  and  I 
feel  that  whenever  I  can  get  in  a  sentence 
that  will  illustrate  a  word  which  she 
knows,  the  more  interested  she  will  be- 


come in  trying  to  read  connected  lan- 
guage from  the  lips. 

This  morning  she  was  playing  with  the 
dog  and  he,  being  a  well-mannered  dog, 
wanted  to  shake  hands  with  her.  She 
took  his  paw  and,  attracting  my  atten- 
tion, she  held  up  the  dog's  paw  and  said, 
"Arm?"  in  a  questioning  way.  I  said, 
"No;  paw,'*  and  I  was  so  glad  she  had 
been  drilled  on  "paw,"  for  she  said  it 
right  away. 

The  weather  has  been  much  milder  this 
week  and  the  children  have  gotten  out  of 
doors  a  great  deal.  They  feel  so  much 
better  and  eat  and  sleep  better  when  they 
can  play  out  of  doors  during  the  day. 
{To  he  continued  in  October) 


EMPLOYMENT 

The  following  is  the  seventh  occupational 
study  to  appear  in  the  Bulletin  Board.  Occu- 
pations and  professions  studied  are  those  that 
offer  opportunities  to  the  hard  of  hearing,  and 
are  being  successfully  followed. 

In  presenting  these  studies,  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention to  convey  the  idea  that  any  hard-of- 
hearing  person  may  qualify  in  any  of  the  occu- 
pations outlined  because  another  hard-of-hear- 
ing  person  has.  Degree  of  deafness,  lip-read- 
ing ability,  previous  experience,  etc.,  are  de- 
termining factors  to  be  considered  by  the 
vocational  adviser  or  the  person  making  his 
own  selection. 

FILING   AND   INDEXING 

Description:  The  file  clerk  files  letters,  pa- 
pers, documents,  etc.,  and  finds  such  records 
promptly  when  needed.  A  course  in  filing  in- 
cludes a  study  of  the  standard  systems  of  fil- 
ing and  a  comparison  of  methods  and  advan- 
tages of  different  types  of  files.  The  organiza- 
tion and  equipment  of  a  filing  department  and 
problems  of  daily  routine  are  presented,  ana- 
lyzed, and  studied.  A  well-designed  course 
also  includes  an  introduction  to  and  study  of 
trade  journals,  government  documents,  and 
other  publications  incident  to  business. 
Demonstration  and  practical  filing  are  included 
in  the  course. 

Qualifications:  A  good  memory  and  a  mind 
for  detail.  Accuracy  and  alertness.  General 
ofliice  experience  or  library  work  is  an  asset. 
Filing  is  more  generally  a  woman's  profession. 

Schooling:  A  grammar  school  education, 
preferably  high-school  graduate.  College 
training  is  conducive  to  wider  opportunities 
and  rapid  promotion.  Standard  courses  in 
filing  vary  from  three  months  to  one  year. 

Remuneration  and  Demand:  File  clerks  are 
in  constant  demand.  Opportunities  are  de- 
veloping rapidly  and  big  business  offers  im- 
portant positions  to  well  educated,  trained  wo- 
men. Salaries  range  from  $18  a  week  to  $2,400 
a  year,  according  to  experience,  education,  and 
responsibility. — "The  Bulletin  Board!'  Chicago 
League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing. 
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IS  YOUR  SCHOOL  REPRESENTED 

IN  THE  FAIR-CHANCE 

COLUMN  ? 

Column  "D,"  in  the  annual  statistics 
published  by  the  American  Annals  of  the 
Deaf,  slipped  in  so  quietly  in  January, 
1 919,  that  very  few  persons  even  noticed 
it.  At  least  two  "old  stagers"  to  whom, 
in  1920,  I  mentioned  this  column  had  not 
even  seen  it,  or  if  they  had  seen  it  had 
not  grasped  its  significance. 

This  is  the  column  that  shows  how 
many  pupils  there  are  ift  your  school  in 
communicating  with  whom  "the  sign 
language  and  the  manual  alphabet  are 
never  used  by  any  employee." 

It  is  tremendously  significant,  and  any 
head  of  a  school  for  the  deaf  who  fails 
to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  time  is  rapidly 
coming  when  it  will  be  impossible  to 
"camouflage"  (blessed  euphemistic  word) 
the  oral  work  done  in  combined  schools, 
as  at  present  usually  organized,  and  lead 
the  public  into  thinking  that  it  is  done  by 
the  oral  method  will  find  that  the  public 
has  had  its  eyes  opened,  and  that  this 
opening  of  the  eyes  will  lead  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  door  and  tlie  polite  bowing  out 
of  that  principal  or  superintendent.  That 
has  occurred  already,  and  it  will  occur 
again  unless  heed  is  paid  to  the  "writing 
on  the  wall." 

What  can  the  combined  schools  do 
about  it?  They  can  remain  combined, 
but  cease  to  be  commingled.  In  other 
words,  they  may  as  well  establish  segre- 
gated oral  departments  with  a  good  grace 
and  of  their  own  initiative. 

Little  by  little  the  leaven  of  the  oral 
method,  not  merely  oral  instruction, 
which  is  the  camouflaged  manual  method, 
is  penetrating  the  American  brain,  and 
the  parents,  the  boards  of  education,  and 
even  the  legislators  are  beginning  to  see 
clearly  where  the  road  to  ultimate  im- 
provement lies. 

Is  your  school  represented,  Mr.  Prin- 
cipal or  Mr.  Superintendent,  in  column 
"D"  of  the  Annals'  statistics — the  Fair 
Chance  column,  the  column  that  shows 
how  many  of  the  deaf  children  under 
your  care  are  having  a  really  square  deal 
in  the  best  possible  chance  to  learn  to  use 
speech  as  their  working  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  world  around  them  ? 
— John  D,  Wright. 


A  FREAK  MARRIAGE 

Boston,  January  5. — A  marriage  in  which 
the  service  had  to  be  interpreted  to  both  the 
bride  and  groom  occurred  here  Monday,  when 
Edwin  W.  Frisbee,  a  deaf-mute,  married  Miss 
Cora  F.  Crocker,  who  is  deaf  and  blind.  As 
the  minister  read  the  ritual  aloud,  each  sen- 
tence was  repeated  to  the  bride  and  groom  by 
touch  and  the  sign  language. 

In  the  absence  of  a  specific  law  govern- 
ing such  cases,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
some  other  way  was  not  found  to  prevent 
this  misalliance.  The  wonder*  is  that  a 
minister  could  be  found  who  was  willing 
to  officiate  at  such  a  freak  marriage.  It 
can  only  end  disastrously,  and  the  final 
scene  of  the  tragedy  should,  and  prob- 
ably will,  be  staged  in  the  divorce  court. 
It  would  hardly  be  reasonable  to  expect 
normal,  healthy  offspring  from  such  a 
union,  and  hence  it  is  one  that  should 
have  come  under  the  prohibitive  mar- 
riage law.  It  is  such  marriages  as  this 
that  help  to  perpetuate  a  class  of  defec- 
tives. In  some  States  the  marriage  laws 
are  too  lax,  but  extremists  in  the  other 
direction  would  make  them  too  severe. 

It  is  natural  for  the  deaf  to  marry,  and 
it  is  right  that  they  should  do  so.  It  is 
reasonable,  too,  that  they  should  choose 
life  partners  from  among  their  own  class ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  in  making  alliances 
they  should  have  strict  regard  for  hered- 
itary tendencies.  The  intermarriage  of 
the  congenitally  deaf  contributes  in  large 
degree  to  the  continuance  and  spread  of 
deafness.  We  have  now  in  our  school 
children  whose  parents  and  grandparents 
were  here  as  pupils.  Marriages  between 
the  two  families  represented  have  been 
the  habit  for  generations,  until  consan- 
guinity adds  its  baleful  influence  to  con- 
genital deafness  in  transmitting  the  de- 
fect. 

But,  while  all  this  is  true  of  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  congenital  deaf,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  intermarriage  of 
the  adventitious  deaf,  as  we  denominate 
those  who  have  lost  hearing  by  disease 
or  accident.  The  children  of  the  latter 
almost  always  hear,  and  there  is  but  little, 
if  any,  greater  tendency  to  deafness 
among  them  than  among  the  children  of 
hearing  parents. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  advise  our  older 
pupils  with  regard  to  prospective  mar- 
riage.    We  advise  against  the  marriage 
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of  congenitally  deaf  couples.  We  tell 
them  all  to  find  life  partners,  if  they  can, 
jimong  those  who  are  deaf  from  sickness 
or  accident  and  not  among  those  who 
were  born  deaf. — 4'^\rginia  Guide. 


A    PRIEST   WHO    SILENCED   GERMAN 

GUNS 

It  was  a  distinguished  French  Catholic  priest 
who  perfcijted  the  delicate  phonetic  instru- 
ments which  located  the  batteries  of  the  enemy 
during  the  war  and  even  revealed  the  caliber 
of  each  gun.  After  a  lifetime  spent  mainly  in 
the  study  of  phonetics,  the  Abbe  Jean  Rousse- 
lot,  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  is  rewarded 
by  the  chair  of  Experimental  Phonetics  in  the 
dollege  of  France.  UOpinion  (Paris)  tells 
how  the  venerable  scientist  first  began  the 
study  of  sound: 

"It  was  through  his  study  of  voice  produc- 
tion and  his  analysis  of  the  motions  and 
changes  of  form  of  the  lips,  mouth,  larynx, 
and  nostrils  that  he  was  able  so  to  analyze 
speech  into  its  elements  that  he  could  teach 
words  and  sentences  to  children  and  adults 
whose  deafness  had  prevented  their  enunciat- 
ing vowels  or  consonants.  It  was  his  study  of 
sounds  by  means  of  delicate  instruments  that 
gave  Abbe  Rousselot  the  power  during  the 
war  to  locate  the  batteries  of  the  enemy.  As 
early  as  the  summer  of  1915  he  was  stationed 
at  Fontainebleau  taking  records  on  tambours 
or  revolving  drums  of  all  the  wild  confusion 
of  sounds  which  reigned  there,  and  then  from 
the  study  of  these  tracings,  each  representing  a 
given  sound,  calculating  the  intensity,  the 
pitch,  and  the  timbre  of  the  latter.  Possessed 
of  these  data  he  was  able  to  determine  by 
means  of  carefully  worked  out  tables,  not  only 
the  exact  position  but  the  caliber  of  every  gun 
in  the  German  batteries.  There  seems  some- 
thing almost  miraculous,  indeed,  in  the  preci- 
sion with  which  he  was  able  to  distinguish  such 
sounds  coming  from  various  distances  as  that 
of  the  explosion  of  the  charge  or  the  sound- 
wave coming  from  the  mouth  of  the  gun,  the 
whine  of  the  projectile  in  the  air,  and  the  noise 
of  the  shell's  explosion — and  this  amidst  a 
myriad  of  other  noises.  For  days  on  end  he 
camped  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  devot- 
ing his  time,  his  strength,  and  his  skill  to 
France  in  this  manner,  while  from  October, 
1917,  to  November,  1918.  he  was  occupied  in 
making  experiments  on  French  submarines 
and  in  teaching  their  crews  to  detect  their  hid- 
den German  foes." 

Now  the  Abbe  sits  in  his  laboratory  of  the 
College  of  France,  the  most  completely 
equipped  in  Europe,  we  are  told,  where  he  has 
conducted  experiments  for  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  "He  made  deaf-mutes  speak  and 
cannon  be  silent,"  it  is  said  of  him  in  France. 
A  number  of  devices  for  studying  and  record- 
ing sound  have  been  invented  and  perfected  by 
him,  including  his  apparatus  for  registering 
words. — The  Literary  Digest, 


A  NEW  TREATMENT  OF  CATARRHAL 

DEAFNESS 

PAUL  V.   WINSLOW,   M.   D. 

Attending  Surgeon,  Ear,  Nosf,  and  Throat, 
Brooklyn  State  Hospital;  Instructor  Dis- 
eases of  Nose  and  Throat,  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School,  New  York  City. 

(Extract  from  Lecture  Delivered  at  the  Jan- 
uary Meeting  at  Dr.  Harris  Taylor's  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf,  New  York  City.) 

The  ear  is  the  master  of  the  voice.  Children 
who  are  born  deaf  seldom  speak.  Progressive 
deafness  produces  a  notable  change  in  the 
quality  of  the  voice. 

Pathological  conditions  existing  in  the  ^os^ 
which  is  an  important  part  of  the  vocal  mech- 
anism, have  a  direct  influence  upon  the  audi- 
tory mechanism.  I  have  found  that  the  same 
course  of  treatment  in  the  nose  which  im- 
proved the  quality  of  the  voice  had  a  remark- 
able effect  upon  the  hearing  of  those  people 
who  were  suffering  from  catarrhal  deafness. 
In  my  experience  with  those  patients  who 
were  gradually  becoming  deaf  or  who  have 
been  unable  to  hear  any  but  the  most  exag- 
gerated sounds  for  a  number  of  years,  I  have 
obtained  some  interesting  and  significant  re- 
sults. In  the  treatment  of  these  cases  my  pur- 
pose has  been  to  increase  the  ventilation,  to 
obtain  better  drainage  in  the  nose,  and  to 
establish  in  the  middle  ear  an  air  pressure 
equal  to  that  in  the  external  ear. 

(Dr.  Winslow  then  cited  eight  specific  cases 
where  his  operation  upon  the  nasal  passages 
had  improved  the  patient's  hearing.) 

The  above  cases  are  just  a  few  of  many  that 
I  have  treated  successfully.  Up  to  the  present 
time  I  have  not  had  a  single  case  of  catarrhal 
deafness  where  my  treatment  has  failed  to 
produce  a  marked  improvement,  regardless  of 
the  period  of  duration,  which  in  one  case  was 
twenty-five  years.  Considering  these  results, 
the  following  conclusions  seem  justified: 

That  in  most  cases  catarrhal  deafness  can  be 
prevented  and  cured. 

That  there  are  thousands  of  people  losing 
their  hearing  who  should  not. 

That  there  are  many  in  our  institutions  for 
the  deaf  who  can  be  helped  so  that  they  can 
go  out  into  the  world  and  be  independent. 

While  my  treatment  will  unquestionably  re- 
lieve catarrhal  deafness,  I  feel  that  its  great- 
est use  will  come  from  preventing  the  develop- 
ment of  absolute  deafness. — Bulletin.  Round 
Table  for  Speech  Improvement. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

Calzia,  Experimentelle  Phonetik.  (Samm- 
burg  Goschen),  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  1921. 
By  E.  W.  Scripture,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D. 

Professor  Calzia,  the  director  of  the  Ham- 
burg Phonetic  Laboratory,  gives  in  this  book 
an  outline  of  the  problems  and  methods  of  ex- 
perimental phonetics.   "Experimental  phonetics 
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is  the  science  of  phonation — that  is,  of  the 
voice  and  sounds  with  their  special  compo- 
nents." Although  the  applications  of  this 
science  are  many  and  important — for  example, 
to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  to  vocal  instruc- 
tion, to  philosophy,  to  the  teaching  of  lan- 
guages, to  speech  defects,  etc. — this  outline 
confines  itself  to  the  pure  science.  Professor 
Calzia  seems  to  imply  that  no  other  science  of 
phonetics  can  exist.  The  phonetic  work  of  the 
past  generation,  such  as  that  of  Sweet,  he 
would  probably  consider  as  elementary  pho- 
netics. In  a  way  he  is  right.  For  example, 
the  chapters  of  sentence  stress  and  intonation 
in  Sweet's  New  English  Grammar  are  splendid 
examples  of  keen  observation  and  original 
thought.  But  today  new  methods  exist.  No 
scientific  statement  on  stress  or  intonation  can 
be  made  without  first  making  an  investigation 
by  speech  records  and  measurements.  It  has 
lately  become  the  fashion  to  publish  "intona- 
tion curves"  of  typical  English  phrases  and 
sentences,  on  a  basis  of  what  the  writer  thinks 
he  hears.  They  all  look  like  the  abnormal 
curves  that  are  obtained  from  records  by 
epileptics.  To  look  at  these  publications  one 
would  think  that  the  entire  English  race  was 
afflicted  with  epilepsy.  Sweet  indicated  the 
rise  and  fall  by  accents.  His  statements  were 
probably  correct  as  far  as  they  went;  experi- 
mental phonetics  fills  in  the  details  and  goes 
further.  These  later  intonation  curves  are 
merely  pseudo- science.  This  example  is  given 
to  indicate  that  there  exists  a  well-developed 
science  of  phonetics  of  great  accuracy  and 
wide  application. 

The  outside  public,  including  the  philologists 
and  the  language  teachers,  have  no  means  of 
learning  what  experimental  phonetics  is.  In 
neither  America  nor  England  is  there  to  be 
found  a  single  real  experimental  phoncticism 
or  a  laboratory  worthy  of  the  name.  There  is 
not  even  a  book  in  English  that  an  inquirer 
can  buy.  In  my  Elements  of  Experimental 
Phonetics  (Yale  University  press)  I  attempted 
to  give  a  summary  of  the  subject,  but  this 
book  has  been  out  of  print  for  many  years.  In 
the  articles  on  the  "Mechanism  of  Speech" 
that  are  running  in  The  Volta  Review  I  have 
attempted  to  supply  the  need.  In  French  there 
is  the  splendid  book  of  Abbe  Rousselot.  Pro- 
fessor Calzia's  book  summarizes  the  work  in  a 
brief  way. 

The  student  who  will  work  through  this 
book  will  get  clear  and  precise  ideas  of  each  of 
the  subjects  of  the  science  and  how  they  are 
investigated. 

SUGGESTED  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENTS 

After  a  recent  survey  of  the  Ohio  school, 
the  following  suggestions  were  made  to  the 
State  Legislature: 

1.  All  pupils  should  be  housed  in  cottages 
rather  than  in  dormitories. 

2.  The  school,  the  hospital,  and  the  adminis- 
trative offices  should  be  in  separate  buildings. 

3.  The  school  curriculum  should  be  con- 
structed to  include  the  regular  four-year  high- 
school  course. 


4.  Oral  pupils  should  be  segregated  and 
should  not  be  taught  by  manual  teachers  at 
any  time. 

5.  Teachers  should  receive  a  salary  commen- 
surate with  the  work  they  are  doing.  The 
salary  should  be  greater  by  $150  to  $500  than 
that  of  a  similar  position  in  the  nearest  public 
school. 

6.  The  teachers  in  all  institutions  should  be 
regularly  certificated,  and  in  addition  should 
be  especially  trained  for  their  work. 

7.  There  should  be  a  supervisor  for  each 
division  of  the  educational  system,  and  more 
especially  for  vocational  courses. 

8.  All  vocational  courses  should  be  organized 
to  develop  skill,  knowledge,  and  initiative. 
Each  pupil  should  be  permitted  to  choose  his 
own  project. 

9.  Agriculture  should  constitute  a  great  share 
of  the  vocational  studies,  as  farming  oflPers 
pleasant,  protective,  and  profitable  employ- 
ment. 

10.  There  should  be  a  revision  of  the  tru- 
ancy law,  making  it  compulsory  for  all  deaf 
from  the  ages  of  6  to  18,  inclusive,  to  attend 
somewhere  a  school  for  the  deaf.  They  should 
be  permitted  to  attend  school  until  they  gradu- 
ate or  reach  the  age  of  21. 

11.  A  three-year  training  course  for  teach- 
ers should  be  established.  The  courses  could 
be  given  in  large  part  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. The  senior  year  should  be  spent  in 
residence  at  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf. 

12.  There  should  be  a  boarding  school  estab- 
lished for  deaf  children  under  school  age,  in 
order  that  speech,  lip-reading,  and  the  power 
of  thought  may  be  more  rapidly  developed, 
and  so  facilitate  the  early  return  of  pupils  to 
their  home  communities  for  the  benefit  of 
local  schooling  and  paternal  care. 


MINNEAPOLIS  DAY  SCHOOL 

A  recent  number  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal 
contained  several  pictures  and  an  interesting 
account  of  the  work  among  the  45  little  deaf 
children  of  the  oral  school  of  that  city.  The 
work  of  Miss  Rusch  in  speech  and  of  Miss 
Engh  in  rhythm  was  especially  complimented. 

Two  192 1  graduates  of  the  school  will  enter 
high  school  with  hearing  pupils  next  fall. 


MISS  JONES'  VALUABLE  ARTICLE  FOR 
SALE  IN  REPRINT  FORM 

Because  of  the  enthusiastic  comments  from 
experienced  teachers  upon  the  splendid  series 
of  articles  on  "Language  Development,"  by 
Miss  Mabel  K.  Jones,  which  appeared  in  The 
VoLTA  Review  last  spring,  the  \^olta  Bureau 
has  had  a  number  of  reprints  made  of  this 
article.  Teachers  of  primary  grades  who  are 
planning  their  work  for  the  coming  school 
year,  will  do  well  to  take  this  opportunity  ot 
obtaining  Miss  Jones*  most  helpful  article  in 
convenient  pamphlet  form.  Reprints  can  be 
secured  direct  from  the  Volta  Bureau  at  the 
cost  of  25  cents  per  cf)py. 
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PICXIC  TIME 

"When  little  girls  are  skeered  to  death  with 

spiders,  bugs,  and  ants, 
And  little  boys  get  grass  stains  on  their  go- 

to-meetin'  pants, 
It's  June  ag'tn,  an'  with  it  all  what  happiness 

is  mine — 
There's  goin'  to  be  a  picnic,  an'  I'm  goin'  to 

jme! 

Engene  Field  sings  joyously  of  the  small 
boy  who  was  always  changing  denomina- 
tions when  intimation  of  a  picnic  was  given 
out  in  tht  other  fellow's  Sunday  school. 
Imagine  his  chagrin  in  the  event  of  their 
all  choosing  the  same  dav! 

After  various  consultations  among  the 
leaders  and  originators  of  the  plan,  "Center 
Island,  then— Tuesday  at  four"— was  the 
word  passed  around  at  Miss  Wadleigh's 
lip-reading  class.  So  Tuesday  at  4  .  o'clock 
found  a  goodly  number  of  us  searching  for 
the  prettiest  of  all  the  pretty  spots  on 
Center  Island.  Of  course,  we  found  it,  and 
the  men  obligingly  moved  bag,  box,  and  bundle 
there. 

It  seemed  a  good  time  for  years  and  cares 
and  other  encumbrances — deafness  included — 
to  roll  off  one's  shoulders.  Some  one  had 
brought  a  ball.  Some  one  started  a  game.  And 
you  just  had  to  keep  your  eyes  open,  your  feet 
and  hands  active— and  play.  The  soldier  who 
had  come  through  wars  and  wars^fighting 
hard  fights,  with  broken  health,  as  well  as  his 
threefold  handicap  of  loss  of  hearing,  taste,  and 
smell— couldn't  he  catch?  He  dropped  his 
cane  and  entered  into  the  game  in  much  the 
same  spirit  that  he  had  tackled  the  Huns— 
and  lip-reading.  It  was  great  sport.  "The 
best  time  I've  had  since  the  War."  Such  we 
hear,  with  great  satisfaction,  was  the  verdict 
pronounced  by  him  later. 

Then  there  was  supper.  I'm  sure  that  long 
picnic  table  must  have  groaned  under  its 
superabundance  of  good  things.  I  know  it 
had  a  decided  sagging  effect  in  the  center. 
Have  you  ever  tried  to  convey  a  sandwich 
to  your  mouth  with  one  hand,  gracefully  fork 
up  salad  with  the  other,  somehow  manage  to 
balance  that  wobbly  cupful  of  hot  tea,  and  lip- 
read  the  funny  story  your  neighbor  was  telling 
all  at  one  and  the  same  time?  It  was  a  fine 
supper. 

When  justice  had  been  done  to  the  "eats," 
there  still  remained  the  fortunes.  Queer-look- 
ing little  bundles  they  were,  attached  by  long 
green  and  gold  crepe  paper  streamers  to  still 
another  cake.  The  choosing  provoked  further 
merriment.  It  was  a  bit  disconcerting  to  learn 
that  the  fates  had  nothing  better  in  store  for 
our  most  esteemed  lady  member  than  an 
"awful  rake."  And,  of  course,  the  opera- 
glass  fell  to  the  man  who  hadn't  any  use  for 
theaters.  Still,  there  were  wedding  bells  for 
one  "dearest  girl,"  ships  of  travel  for  another, 
and  a  chair  foretelling  "blissful  ease"  for  our 
ever-busy  instructor.  We  clapped  and  gave 
her  three  good  cheers  at  that. 

And  then^oh,  then  there  was  another  ball 
game,  and  a  stroll  and  ice-cream  cones,  and  a 


merry-go-round.  Everybody  dropped  more 
years.  Round  we  went,  merrily,  to  the  tune 
of  "Let's  all  be  good  pals  to-geth-cr.'|  And 
those  of  us  who  couldn't  hear  the  music  were 
not  at  all  backward  in  following  the  advice  on 
this,  our  farewell  picnic;  "For  when  you're 
gone,  you're  gone  a  long,  1-o-n-g  time." 

So  one  more  golden  day  slipped  into  eve- 
ning— a  golden  and  gray  and  rose  and  saffron 
evening.  Just  where  the  little  birds  arched 
over  a  quiet  stream  dotted  with  drifting 
canoes  and  budding  water-lilies,  we  paused  to 
drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  sunset. 

"Oh,  why  don't  you  paint  that?"  asked  the 
impressionable  young  lady  of  the  man  who 
dabbles  in  oils. 

"It  doesn't  need  it,"  he  returned,  practically. 

And  we  moved  on  homeward. 


"Oh,  once  I  jined  the  Baptists,  an'  goodness! 

how  it  rained! 
(But  grampa   says  that  that's  the  way  'bap- 

tizo'  is  explained.) 
An'  when  I  jined  the  'Piscopils,  of  fun  we 

had  some  more; 
But  the  best  of  all  the  picnics  zvas  the  lip- 
readers*!    Encore!"* 

— Elizabeth  MacKay, 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  CLUB 

As  a  means  of  raising  money  toward  the 
completion  of  the  campaign  fund  for  the  pur- 
chase of  its  club-house,  the  Speech- Reading 
Club  of  Philadelphia  is  planning  a  most  exten- 
sive and  elaborate  Christmas  Bazaar,  to  be  held 
at  the  Club  House,  i6qi  Locust  Street,  on  De- 
cember I. 

In  order  that  members  and  friends  may  have 
ample  time  to  make  articles,  donations  are 
already  being  solicited,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  bazaar  will  prove  of  great  assistance  to  the 
club  in  its  effort  to  pay  for  its  home. 

There  will  be  the  following  tables:  Useful 
Articles,  Fancy  Articles,  Aprons  and  Towels, 
Cakes  and  Candies.  Odds  and  Ends. 


THE  CLEVELAND  CLUB 

The  Lip-Readers*  Club  of  Cleveland  is  plan- 
ning an  extension  of  its  work  and  usefulness. 
With  this  purpose  it  is  conducting  a  campaign 
for  an  annual  income  sufficient  to  provide  suit- 
able and  attractive  club- rooms  and  to  assist 
in  its  welfare  work. 

The  Cleveland  Club  has  made  an  inspiring 
start,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  neces- 
sary means  to  continue  its  work  may  be  forth- 
comino-  as  a  result  of  this  campaign.  Miss 
Louise  Howell  is  the  president  of  the  club, 
whose  present  headquarters  are  at  859  Rose 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


♦Apologies  to  Eugene  Field  and  the  "Presby- 
teriuns." 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  TEACHING  LANGUAGE  ON 

INDIVIDUAL  LINES 

By  ELIZABETH  GOODWIN.  Derby,  England 


FOR  SEVEN  YEARS  I  taught  language  to 
junior  classes  on  what  I  will  term 
"the  formal  word  method"  with  a  few 
free  lessons  thrown  in  here  and  there  to 
make  the  work  interesting.  The  results 
on  the  whole  were  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  reasons  for  this  unsatisfactory  state 
were : 

T.  The  children's  interest  was  fre- 
quently  misplaced.  Their  chief  interest 
centered  in  the  objects  or  pictures  which 
we  used  to  illustrate  the  lesson,  or  in  the 
games  we  played,  or  in  the  dramatization 
of  the  stories  taken,  while  in  the  main 
object  of  the  lesson,  the  acquisition  of 
language,  they  showed  only  a  secondary 
interest. 

2.  The  children  did  not  remember  the 
language  given  in  the  lesson  easily,  and  it 
was  always  a  great  effort  to  memorize 
and  reproduce  it. 

3.  Very  few  applied  the  words,  phrases, 
or  sentences  taught  to  a  description  of 
their  own  ideas.  That  is,  they  did  not 
use  spontaneously  the  new  language. 

The  misplaced  interest  and  the  inability 
to  make  good  use  of  new  language  was 
always  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  me, 
and  I  kept  asking  why  this  state  of  things 
should  exist  in  classes  of  bright  children. 

At  last  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
my  attitude  was  absolutely  wrong.  I  had 
been  concentrating  on  a  scheme  of  lan- 
guage, and  this  scheme  had  taken  the  first 
place  in  the  classroom.  The  children, 
their  interests,  and  ideas  had  all  been  sub- 
ordinate to  the  scheme,  with  the  result 
that  most  of  the  words  taught  and  nearly 
all  the  ideas  described  had  been  originated 


by  an  adult,  who,  if  she  satisfied  the  needs 
of  one  child,  certainly  did  not  satisfy 
the  needs  of  ten  individuals,  all  with 
active  minds,  and  all  desirous  of  express- 
ing their  own  ideas  in  their  own  way. 

For  several  years  I  drifted  away,  bit 
by  bit,  from  the  formal  scheme,  but  I  was 
afraid  to  let  it  go  altogether  until  about 
three  years  ago  when  I  returned  to  a 
beginning  class  and  began  the  experi- 
mental work  which  I  will  endeavor  to 
outline  in  the  following  pages. 

It  was  my  knowledge  and  observation 
of  the  way  in  which  hearing  children  ac- 
quire language  that  finally  convinced  me 
that  the  formal  method  and  set  scheme 
were  not  only  unnecessary,  but  detri- 
mental, in  the  junior  classes  of  our  deaf 
schools. 

We  all  agree  that  language  is  a  vital 
necessity  for  the  deaf  child  as  well  as  the 
hearing  if  he  is  to  develop  mentally  to 
the  fullest  extent.  Now  hearing  children 
acquire  language  very  rapidly  and  even 
for  children  of  poor  mentality  the  acqui- 
sition of  language  does  not  appear  to  be 
such  a  tremendous  task  as  it  does  for 
little  deaf  children  with  average  ability. 
The  hearing  child,  in  acquiring  his  lan- 
guage, passes  through  a  succession  of 
stages  which  are  as  follows: 

I.  The  appreciation  stage. 

From  the  earliest  age  the  normal  child 
hears  language  spoken  around  him  or  to 
him.  For  some  time  words  have  no 
meaning  for  him,  but  long  before  he 
speaks,  he  understands  a  number  of  these 
significant  sounds  which  are  being  con- 
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stantly  repeated  in  his  hearing.  Words 
like  mamma,  daddy,  baby,  pussy  will  soon 
become  so  familiar  and  so  definite  that 
the  child  will  respond  to  the  sound  of 
them  and  look  up  and  around  in  search  of 
the  objects  for  which  they  stand. 

2.  The  *'pcrcept-zvord*'  stage. 

This  is  the  stage  when  the  spoken 
symbols  are  connected  with  sensory 
groups  or  experiences — e,  g.,  the  mother 
says  to  her  baby,  "Mamma  nurse 
baby"  or  "Here's  baby's  milk."  These 
are  pleasant  experiences  for  the  child. 
He  likes  to  be  nursed,  and  he  likes  his 
milk,  and  so  the  words  used  in  connection 
with  these  pleasant  sensory  experiences 
rapidly  become  of  great  significance  to 
the  child.  Unpleasant  experiences  have 
the  same  effect.  Certain  words  are  now 
vitally  interesting  to  the  child,  and  this 
interest,  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
strong  instinct  of  imitation,  leads  him  to 
imitate  the  familiar  sounds,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  the  circumstances,  if  repeated, 
call  up  the  word,  which  is  immediately 
used  by  him.  Such  words  are  called  by 
psychologists  "percept  words." 

3.  The  discovery  stage. 

Very  soon  the  child  makes  the  wonder- 
ful discovery  that  the  words  he  uses  will 
tell  other  people  exactly  what  he  wants — 
e,  g.,  before  he  knew  the  word  "ball" 
his  only  way  of  getting  it  was  to  reach 
for  it.  Now  suppose  the  ball  was 
amongst  a  number  of  other  toys  on  a 
table  beyond  his  reach ;  he  was  obliged  to 
appeal  to  somebody  to  get  it,  his  mother 
or  nurse.  The  adult  was  not  sure  which 
toy  he  wanted  and  reached  first  one  thing 
and  then  another.  Much  time  was  wasted 
and  such  a  proceeding  must  have  been 
very  tiresome  for  the  child;  but  the  mo- 
ment he  says  "ball"  he  gets  it  without  all 
this  preliminary  performance.  It  is  when 
this  happens  that  the  child  discovers  the 
real  use  of  language,  and  as  soon  as  he 
realizes  that  he  can  make  his  wants  in- 
telligible to  others  by  using  it  he  uses  it 
more  and  more,  every  day  adding  some 
new  word  or  phrase  to  his  store. 

4.  The  ''filling-in-the-gap'*  stage. 

At  first  the  child's  expressions  are  in 
the  shape  of  "sentence  words" — that  is, 


one  word  frequently  standing  for  a  sen- 
tence— e.  g,,  "ball,"  "out,"  meaning  "Give 
me  my  ball,"  "I  want  to  go  out  to  play." 
The  "sentence  words"  are  at  first  helped 
out  by  gestures,  but  as  time  goes  on  the 
child  learns  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  his  sen- 
tences with  the  correct  words,  and  then 
the  gestures  disappear. 

As  soon  as  he  uses  a  full  sentence  he 
has  accomplished  a  great  thing — ^that  is. 
he  is  capable  of  making  anybody  under- 
stand his  needs  under  any  circumstances. 
The  work  of  filling  in  the  gaps  goes  on 
for  many  years,  in  fact,  it  is  fairly  safe 
to  say  that  the  work  is  never  completed ; 
and  the  child  does  it  by  constantly  hear- 
ing and  imitating  the  correct  forms.  The 
main  points  which  stand  out  when  we 
consider  the  hearing  child's  acquisition 
of  language  are : 

Firstly,  the  child  is  in  a  language  en- 
vironment from  the  moment  he  is  born. 

Secondly,  the  child  appreciates  the 
sounds  he  hears  first  and  then  selects  his 
own  percept  words.  In  making  his  selec- 
tion he  probably  chooses  those  words 
which  make  the  strongest  appeal  to  him 
through  his  sensations.  No  two  children 
have  exactly  the  same  percept  words, 
even  when  they  belong  to  the  same  family. 

Thirdly,  the  child  discovers  the  use  of 
language  himself,  and  having  reached 
that  stage  he  is  constantly  increasing  his 
stock  of  language  by  selecting  more  words 
and  phrases  to  describe  his  needs. 

Lastly,  the  child  is  an  individual,  he 
learns  his  language  as  an  individual,  he 
selects  as  an  individual,  and  expresses  his 
own  thoughts  and  needs  in  his  own 
selected  words. 

To  return  to  deaf  children,  they  too 
are  in  this  language  environment,  but. 
owing  to  theij^  defect,  are  unable  to  make 
much  practical  use  of  it.  If  they  are  to 
acquire  language  in  a  natural  manner,  or 
at  any  rate  in  as  natural  a  manner  as  is 
possible  for  them,  their  eyes  must  do  the 
work  of  the  normal  child's  ears — ^that  is. 
lip-reading  and  reading  must  take  the 
place  of  the  hearing  of  language.  The 
child  must  see  the  words  he  cannot  hear, 
and  he  must  see  them  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely if  the  mental  impression  is  to  be 
strong  and  lasting.  Lip-reading  is  too 
indefinite  for  the  acquisition  of  correct 
language  forms,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to 
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rei>eat  language  forms  to  the  deaf  child 
as  many  times  as  the  normal  child  hears 
them,  we  must  let  him  read  as  early  as 
possible  so  that  his  impressions  may  be 
doubly  strong. 

Why  is  it  so  necessary  that  language 
teaching  should  be  individual?  It  is  be- 
cause no  two  people  are  alike,  and  no 
experience  affects  any  two  people  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way.  It  is  generally  ac- 
cepted that  "the  primary  function  of  lan- 
guage is  the  communication  of  experi- 
ence." therefore  no  two  people  will  want 
exactly  the  same  language  at  one  time. 

We  all  differ  in  temperament,  disposi- 
tion, and  character,  and  exactly  how  wide 
these  differences  may  be  one  realizes 
when  one  defines  the  terms.  I  will  quote 
McDougall's  "Social  Psychology": 

"The  disposition  of  a  person  is  the  sum 
of  the  innate  dispositions  or  instincts  with 
their  specific  impulses  or  tendencies.  Dif- 
ferences of  disposition  are  due  to  native 
differences  in  the  strengths  of  the  im- 
pulses of  the  instincts,  or  to  differences  in 
their  strengths  induced  by  use  and  disuse 
in  the  course  of  individual  development, 
or  more  rarely  to  absence  of  one  or  other 
of  the  instincts. 

"Temperament  is  a  complex  resultant 
of  many  factors,  each  of  which  is  in  the 
main  natively  determined,  and  though 
they  are  alterable,  perhaps  by  disease  and 
the  influence  of  physical  environment,  es- 
pecially by  temperature  and  food,  they 
are  but  little  capable  of  being  modified 
by  voluntary  effort,  and  the  mental  de- 
velopment of  individuals  is,  as  it  were, 
constantly  biassed  in  this  or  that  direc- 
tion; by  peculiarities  of  temperament  the 
selective  activity  of  the  mind  is  given  this 
or  that  trend.  Temperament  largely  de- 
termines our  outlook  on  life,  our  cast  of 
thought,  and  line  of  action. 

''Character  is  the  sum  of  acquired  ten- 
dencies built  upon  the  native  basis  of  dis- 
position and  temperament ;  it  includes  our 
sentiments  and  our  habits  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term  and  is  the  product  of 
the  interaction  of  disposition  and  tem- 
perament, with  the  physical  and  social 
environment  under  the  guidance  of  in- 
telligence." 

These  differences  are  admitted  by  all 
psychologists  and  are  allowed  for  in  the 
natural  way  of  acquiring  language  as 
followed  by  normal  children  in  the  home. 


In  spite  of  these  tremendous  differences 
which  may  be  present  in  any  class,  we 
have  asked  all  the  deaf  children  in  that 
class  to  think  alike,  and  not  onlv  to  think 
alike,  but  to  express  the  ideas  in  identical 
language. 

Such  a  method  is  artificial  and  wrong, 
and  we  cannot  expect  the  children  to  de- 
velop mentally  if  we  persist  in  following 
it.  It  is  due  to  each  child  that  he  shall 
be  given  the  widest  opportunity  of  de- 
veloping himself  and  of  expressing  his 
thoughts,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
teaching  him  individually.  The  child 
must  indicate  the  direction  of  his  thoughts 
and  the  teacher's  work  is  to  give  him 
the  correct  language  in  which  to  clothe 
them. 

So  far  I  have  only  outlined  the  theory 
underlying  the  experimental  work,  but 
now  I  will  proceed  to  the  practical  work- 
ing out  of  the  theory. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  work  was 
the  beginning. 

My  class  consisted  of  nine  children 
varying  in  age  from  5  to  8  years.  Age 
alone  made  individual  work  a  necessity. 
The  children  could  not  read,  write,  lip- 
read,  or  speak,  with  the  exception  of  one 
boy  with  slight  hearing,  who  knew  the 
spoken  form  of  his  own  name,  and  one 
or  two  other  words.  My  first  problem 
was  to  find  out  the  thing  which  was  of 
most  vital  interest  to  these  children. 

Here  again  psychology  was  of  great 
help  to  me,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than 
to  quote  again  from  McDougall's 
"Social  Psycholog)'."  He  says  that  per- 
sons are  much  more  interesting  than  ob- 
jects to  the  young  child  bfecause  they  are 
''the  tnain  sources  of  his  pains,  pleasures, 
and  satisfactions.  His  attention  is  con- 
stantlv  directed  toward  them  and  he  be- 
gins  to  imitate  their  behavior.  He  finds 
that  they  do  many  things  he  cannot  do 
but  would  like  to  do;  and  often  he  tends 
to  do  as  they  do  simply  because  their  ac- 
tions arrest  his  attention  and  so  give  di- 
rection to  the  outflow  of  his  abundant 
motor  energies.  But  much  more  im- 
portant than  the  actions  of  the  people 
about  him  are  the  feelings  and  emotions 
that  prompt  them.  The  child  soon  learns 
that  he  can  play  upon  these  to  a  certain 
extent  and  so  acquires  an  interest  in  un- 
derstanding the  attitudes  of  others  to- 
ward himself.    He  widens  his  experiences 
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and  his  understanding  of  the  emotional 
attitudes  and  motives  of  others  by  copy- 
ing them  in  his  imitative  play;  he  puts 
himself  into  some  emotional  relation  he 
has  observed,  assumes  the  part  of  parent 
or  teacher,  or  elder  sister,  makes  some 
smaller  child,  a  dog,  a  cat,  or  a  doll  stand 
for  himself  and  acts  out  his  part,  so 
realizing  more  fully  the  meaning  of  the 
behavior  of  other  persons.  In  this  way 
the  content  of  his  idea  of  self  and  of  its 
capacities  for  action  and  feeling  grows 
hand  in  hand  with  his  ideas  of  other 
selves;  features  of  other  selves,  whether 
capacities  for  bodily  action  or  emotional 
expression,  having  first  been  observed 
without  understanding  of  their  inner 
significance,  are  translated  into  personal 
experience,  which  is  then  read  back  into 
the  other  selves,  giving  richer  meaning  to 
their  actions  and  expressions." 

Having  realized  this  interest  shown  by 
all  children  in  themselves  and  in  other 
people,  their  actions  and  feelings,  I  began 
by  teaching  each  child  his  own  name,  and 
then  the  names  of  the  other  children  in 
the  class.  At  the  same  time  I  also  taught 
a  few  of  the  most  frequently  used  verbs. 

As  soon  as  the  children  could  lip-read 
and  read  these  words,  they  were  no  longer 
taken  in  isolation  and  no  other  words 
were  taught  separately.  At  once  they 
began  to  lip-read  and  read  little  stories 
such  as  this,  "John  ran.  He  fell.  Poor 
John."  Here  in  this  tiny  story  there  is  a 
person,  action  and  feeling.  You  will  un- 
doubtedly notice  the  use  of  the  pronoun. 
Pronouns  were  used  in  the  reading  right 
from  the  beginning  and  the  children 
rarely  failed  to  associate  them  with  the 
person.  In  lip-reading  they  found  pro- 
nouns more  difficult.  The  little  stories 
were  acted  and  illustrated.  The  next  day 
a  new  story  was  obtained  by  making 
Mary  the  central  figure.  Gradually  new 
actions  and  other  people  were  intro- 
duced, and  as  soon  as  the  children  were 
familiar  with  a  few  more  actions  from 
which  they  could  select  they  were  asked 
to  make  a  story.  Naturally  the  first 
stories  came  in  acting  because  speech 
and  writing  had  not  become  sufficiently 
fluent  and  automatic  to  be  used  as 
mediums  of  expression.  John  volun- 
teered his  story.  He  ran,  fell,  cried  and 
turned  to  the  others  for  sympathy.    Each 


child  was  given  a  chance  and  the  stories 
were  alike  in  every  detail  for  two  or 
three  days.  After  a  few  days  one  bright 
child  stepped  out  of  the  beaten  path  and 
did  something  original.  He  climbed  a 
tree,  fell,  cried,  and  looked  for  s\tii- 
pathy.  At  once  the  other  children  were 
on  fire  with  enthusiasm.  They  all 
wanted  to  do  something  different,  and 
before  the  lesson  was  over  they  had 
climl)ed  walls,  chairs,  ladders,  stairs  and 
many  other  things.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  individual  work. 

From  acting  it  was  an  easy  step  to  get 
each  child  to  illustrate  his  own  story. 
Meantime  lip-reading  and  reading  had 
been  progressing  steadily.  The  children's 
dramatic  stories  had  formed  the  basis 
of  these  lessons,  and  they  could  now  ap- 
preciate quite  a  number  of  very  short 
sentences  expressing  their  own  ideas  and 
experiences.  O'Shea  in  his  book  on 
Linguistic  Development  and  Education 
very  clearly  states  why  reading  should 
not  go  beyond  the  child's  experience^. 
He  says  "For  economic  and  eflFective 
reading,  symbols  and  the  content  they 
symbolize  must  be  in  experience  to- 
gether, the  former  focally  and  the  latter 
marginally  except  where  both  word  and 
meaning  are  unfamiliar.  It  is  particu- 
larly important  that  verbal  forms  should 
not  go  beyond  reasonably  well-assimi- 
lated experience.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  principle  that  it  results 
in  serious  waste  to  endeavor  to  master 
symbols  that  cannot  coalesce  with  the 
content  they  symbolize,  for  the  reason 
that  such  content  is  beyond  the  pupil's 
grasp.  The  one  needful  thing  in  learn- 
ing words  quickly  is  that  the  learner 
should  readily  come  to  acquire  the  feel- 
ing of  familiarity  toward  them :  but  this 
familiarity  cannot  be  gained,  except  at 
great  loss,  so  long  as  the  content  lies 
outside  of  well-integrated  experience.'* 
This  applies  to  lip-reading  equally  with 
reading. 

So  far  the  children  had  Seen  appreciat- 
ing language,  and  I  waited  very  im- 
patiently for  the  next  stage  to  appear — 
that  is,  "the  percept-word  stage."  It 
came  with  the  illustration  of  their  own 
dramatic  stories.  Under  each  picture 
there  appeared  gradually  a  word,  or  two 
words;  these  were  their' "percept  words." 
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Their  illustration  books   were  of   great 
interest    at    this    stage.      Although    the 
children   had    all   had   the   same    words 
from  the  beginning,  yet  there  were  dis- 
tinct differences  in  their  selection  of  per- 
cept words.     The  self -centered  child  al- 
ways gave  the  hero  of  his  story  his  own 
name.    The  active  child  seized  upon  the 
action    words,     and    the    tender-hearted 
child  used  "poor"  frequently  and  so  on. 
The  dramatic  stories  grew  very  rapidly 
from  two  or  three  actions  into  five  or  six 
actions,  and  the  children  began  to  im- 
personate.   One  was  father,  one  mother, 
another  baby.    Gradually,  but  surely,  the 
children  discovered  that  all  their  ideas 
and  all  that  they  did  and   felt  could  be 
expressed  in  language.    They  had  reached 
the    ''Discovery    Stage."      They    rapidly 
passed  to  sentence  words  and  used  them 
to  describe  their  picture  stories.     Their 
selections    of    sentence    words    were    as 
varied    as    their    selections    of    percept 
w^ords.     When  the  children  had  realized 
the  use  of  language  I  gave  them  little 
stories  of  my  own  for  reading  and  lip- 
reading    and    asked    them    to    illustrate 
them.     In  quite  a  short  time  the  whole 
sentences    were    reproduced    under    the 
illustrations  and  very  gradually  this  led 
to  reproduction  of  stories  lip-read  and 
read  without  illustrations.    None  of  this 
work   was    forced,   the   children    did    it 
quite  naturally  and  having  once  attempted 
the    reproduction    they    frequently    said 
that  they  wanted  "to  think"  and  not  copy 
the   stories   which   they  illustrated.     In 
their  letters  they  frequently  reproduced 
a   story   which   appealed   to   them,   and 
during  speech  time  when  tired  of  occu- 
pations   they    would    fetch    paper    and 
pencils  and  reproduce  a  story  they  liked. 

The  picture  stories  originated  by  the 
children  grew  longer,  and  the  descriptive 
sentences  fuller  as  time  went  on.  They 
were  "filling  up  the  gaps"  for  themselves 
just  as  hearing  children  do. 

Now  there  came  a  stage  of  little  prog- 
ress in  expression  work,  though  the  ap- 
preciation of  language  was  steadily  pro- 
gressing. I  wanted  some  spontaneous 
expression  of  an  original  idea  in  lan- 
guage, spoken  or  written,  without  the 
stimulus  of  a  picture  or  dramatization. 
When  exactly  the  first  expression  came, 
I'm  not  sure,  but  certainly  after  six  or 


eight  months  practically  every  child  in 
the  class  attempted  some  expression  of 
ideas  in  language. 

At  first  the  ideas  were  isolated — r.  g.: 

I  went  for  a  walk. 
Mary  fell  down. 
Tommv  saw  a  cow. 

As  time  passed  sequence  began  to  ap- 
pear-*-f.  g.: 

I  went  for  a  walk. 

I  saw  some  flowers. 

I  picked  a  lot. 

I  gave  them  to  Miss . 


When  I  saw  some  attempts  at  sequence 
appearing  in  their  expression  work,  I 
asked  each  child  what  he  was  going  to 
write  about  before  the  lesson  began. 
They  were  nearly  always  ready  with  an 
answer  and  generally  told  me  the  first 
sentence  before  getting  their  books. 
Some  of  the  slower  children  would  tell 
me  the  same  thing  every  day,  but  soon  I 
suggested  that  something  new  would  be 
nice,  and  they  were  quite  willing  to  at- 
tempt something  else.  After  a  few  sug- 
gestions they  always  had  something  new. 
In  the  matter  of  sequence  the  children 
varied  tremendously.  Some  children  ap- 
peared to  naturally  work  out  their  stories 
in  logical  sequence,  while  others  put  the 
end  in  the  middle,  and  yet  again  there 
were  others  who  stopped  after  the  first 
sentence  or  two.  They  stopped  because 
of  the  difiiculty  of  expressing  what  they 
were  thinking.  They  nearly  always 
knew  what  was  to  come  next  and  a  ques- 
tion helped  them  along  wonderfully — 
e,  g.,  a  child  would  write: 

Tommy  went  to  the  shop. 

and  then  he  would  stop.  What  did  he 
go  to  the  shop  for?  The  child's  reply 
came  at  once:  sweets,  apples,  a  knife,  etc. 
Well,  put  that  down,  and  the  child  wrote : 

He  bought  some  sweets. 

and  so  the  story  progressed. 

This  is  a  list  of  the  subjects  chosen  for 
stories  by  a  class  which  had  just  com- 
pleted its  first  year  in  school. 

1.  A  man  hitting  a  cat. 

2.  Lily  killing  a  frog. 

3.  Father  shooting  rabbits. 
A.  Father  working  in  a  pit. 
S.  A  wild  horse. 
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6.  A  cow  in  a  field. 

7.  No  sequence. 

8.  Picking  flowers. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  stories 
written  by  a  boy  of  9,  totally  deaf,  who 
had  been  in  school  eleven  months. 

Lily  saw  a  frog  in  the  field. 

The  frog  jumped  and  jumped. 

She  stamped  on  the  frog. 

The  frog  died. 

She  threw  the  frog  away. 

Idont  like  Lily  because  she  was  cruel. 

All  the  ideas  were  the  boy's  own.  The 
words  in  italics  were  asked  for  and  the 
construction  of  the  last  sentence  was 
looked  up  in  a  previous  story.  The 
stories  were  all  much  alike  in  length  and 
the  sentences  in  construction,  but  the 
ideas  were  very  varied. 

The  following  day  I  made  a  list  of 
the  words  and  phrases  asked  for  by  each 
child  and  they  were  as  follows : 

Marguerite 

has  blue  eyes. 

brown. 

was  tired. 

dead. 

My  brother  Ray. 

talked. 

Dorothy 

tired, 
chair, 
woke  up. 
dressed  herself. 


Kathleen 


^Irs.  Pettman. 

tennis. 

a  letter. 

skipped. 

an  ice  cream. 

wrote. 


kicked. 


Leslie 


can  swim. 

up. 

wrote. 

didn't  write. 

hard. 

come  here. 

our  chairs  in  a  ring. 

washed  up. 


Hilda 

took  off  her  co^t. 

sat  down. 

tired. 

Miss  Grove. 

chickens. 

with  a  racquet. 

had. 

a  long  way. 

Wilmot 
cricket. 
Miss  Kirkland. 


played  cricket. 

Church. 

picked. 

had. 


tram, 
laughed. 


Fred 


Annie 


Lily 


The  children  were  writing  about  their 
half  holiday  experiences.  They  had  all 
spent  the  afternoon  in  the  playing  field, 
vet  no  two  children  described  the  same 
things.  The  most  enterprising,  alert 
children  asked  for  most  words,  because 
they  had  seen  and  experienced  more 
than  the  duller  ones  and  were  keener  to 
express  their  ideas. 

I  have  alreadv  mentioned  the  fact  that 
many  traces  of  the  children's  tempera- 
ment, disposition,  and  character  can  be 
found  in  their  expression  work. 

The  following  story  illustrates  this 
very  clearly: 

Hilda  went  to  the  shop. 

She  ran  back. 

She  fetched  14  apples. 

She  ate  4  apples. 

She  was  greedy. 

Mother  said,  "Oh,  you  naughty  girl." 

She  went  to  bed. 

She  played  in  bed. 

Mother  said,  "Go  to  sleep." 

What  had  happened?  Leslie,  a  some- 
what pugnacious  boy  of  9.  had  been 
angered  by  a  small  girl  of  6.  Character 
training  had  shown  him  that  it  was 
cowardly  to  strike  a  girl  and  especially  a 
little  girl,  so  he  seeks  to  express  his 
anger    and    to    satisfy    his    feeling    of 
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revenge  in  some  other  way.  He  writes 
this  story  and  in  it  Hilda  is  convicted  of 
two  grievous  sins,  of  being  greedy,  and 
of  playing  in  bed. 

I've  no  doubt  that  the  writing  of  that 
story  gave  him  a  delightful  feeling  of 
satisfaction. 

At  a  later  stage  the  differences  are  still 
more  marked. 

The  subjects  of  stories  written  by  a 
class  in  the  third  year  of  this  language 
work  were: 

Boys'  Stories. 

1.  A  story  of  eight  tigers  and  an  ele- 
phant in  a  forest  in  India. 

2.  A  story  based  on  the  "Wolf  and  the 
Seven  Kids." 

3.  An  injured  sheep. 

4.  A  continuation  of  Peter  Rabbit's 
Adventures,  in  which  he  steals  apples, 
meets  Father  Fox,  escapes  from  a  police- 
man, and  is  rewarded  by  going  to  Black- 
pool for  a  holiday. 

5.  Another  Peter  Rabbit  story,  in 
which  Peter  Rabbit  is  befriended  by  an 
elephant  and  saved  from  his  enemies,  the 
tiger  and  the  wolf. 

Girls'  Stories. 

1.  A  story  of  how  five  little  girls  pre- 
tended to  be  other  people. 

2.  A  story  of  six  children  and  all  that 
they  did  in  one  day. 

The  boys'  stories  are  full  of  wild 
animals,  adventure,  fighting  games,  while 
the  girls'  stories  are  of  home  life,  toys, 
and  pets. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  the  stories 
at  this  stage  how  each  child  is  developing 
a  distinctive  style,  just  as  hearing  people 
do  in  their  letters,  in  their  conversation 
and  written  descriptions,  and  as  authors 
do  in  their  works.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  full  illustrations,  but  while  one  child 
briefly  describes  action  in  sequence 
another  child  elaborates  and  exaggerates 
his  actions.  All  the  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs he  knows  are  dragged  in  and  used 
to  make  his  story  impressive.  One  boy 
had  acquired  "very"  and  it  was  used  in- 
cessantly in  his  stories — e,  g.,  "very,  very, 
very,  very,  strong."  Then  again  one 
child  will  give  reasons  for  all  the  action 
in  his  story,  while  another  doesn't  bother 
about  reasons,  but  races  swiftly  from  the 


beginning  to  the  climax.  The  following 
story  was  one  of  the  best  written  by  the 
third-year  class  one  morning.  I  have 
copied  it  exactly  as  it  was  written : 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  little  rabr 
bits  named  Tom  and  Mary.     One  day.   very 
hot.  They  said  to  mother  "Please  may  \ve  go 
to  the  field  and  play."     Mother  said  "Yes  all 
right.     Tom  and  Mary  put  on  their  coat  and 
cap  and  they  ran  to  the  field.     They  played 
danced.    They  were  very  surprised  because  Mr. 
Fox  sat  on  a  gate.    They  ran  home.    Mr.  Fox 
ran  after  him.     He  caught  Mary  rabbit.     He 
ate  and  ate  all  up.    Tom  knock  at  the  door  so 
hard.     Mother   heard    him.     She  opened   the 
door   wide.     Tom   walked   in.     He   shut   the 
door  very  hard.    The  door  were  brokened  and 
the    door    fell    down.     Mr.    Fox    ran    to    the 
house.  He  caught  Tom  rabbit.  He  ate  and  ate 
all  up.    He  went  to  the  wood  and  he  fell  fast 
asleep    upon    the    grass.      Mother    fet.ched    a 
sharp  knife,  and  a  large  thread  and  needle, 
and  she  ran  to  the  wood  very,  gently,  and  she 
saw  Mr.  Fox  sleep  on  the  grass  and  she  cut 
very  gently  his  side.    In  little  while  out  popped 
Tom  rabbit  and  Mary  rabbit.    They  were  danc- 
ing    and     skipping     round     Mother     rabbit. 
Mother  rabbit  said  "Fetch  a  lot  of  stones  on  the 
brook."    Tom  and  Mary  rabbit  said  "Yes,  all 
right."    They  ran  to  the  brook  and  fetched  a 
lot  of  stones  and  they  ran  to  Mother  rabbit. 
Mother  rabbit  put  the  stones  in  the  Fox's  side. 
Mother  sewed  very  gently.     Mother   said  to 
Tom    jmd    Mary   rabbit    Go    home    be   quick. 
Mary   and   Tom   rabbit   ran   home   very   fast. 
Mother  hid  behind  the  big  tree.     Then   Mr. 
Fox  woke  up  and  He  yawned  very  much. 

He  was  thirsty  because  he  wanted  water. 
He  got  up  and  went  to  the  brook.  He  went  very 
drunk,  and  he  fell  in  the  water.  Mother  said 
"Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Hurrah  I  Hurrah!"  She 
ran  home  very  fast.  She  went  in  the  house. 
She  made  the  door.  She  shuted  the  door.  She 
was  tired.  She  sat  on  a  chair.  She  said  "Tom 
and  Mary  rabbit  Mr.  Fox  fell  in  the  water." 
They  were  very  happy. 

There  are  a  number  of  practical  points 
which  have  forced  themselves  upon  my 
notice  while  I  have  been  doing  this  ex- 
perimental work.  I  will  only  mention 
those  that  I  have  found  common  to  both 
classes  which  I  have  taught. 

I  catinot  say  that  these  points  will  ap- 
ply to  any  class  of  deaf  children  in  the 
junior  grades,  because  my  experience  has 
been  much  too  limited  to  allow  of  draw- 
ing definite  conclusions,  but  I  feel  that  to 
all  class  teachers  they  will  at  least  be  in- 
teresting. 

The  first  and  undoubtedly  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  impossibility  of  a  set 
scheme  in  the  junior  classes.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  have  been  taken  from 
one   morning's   work   of   the   third-year 
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class,  and  they  ilhistrate  very  well  what  I 
mean  by  saying  that  a  set  scheme  is  an 
impossibility. 

**One  master  tiger,"  then  later  in  the 
story  "One  very,  very,  very  master  tiger." 
This  boy  wants  comparison  of  adjectives, 
yet  there  is  no  sign  of  this  need  in  any 
other  child's  work. 

Are  you  going  to  keep  him  waiting 
until  the  others  are  ready  or  are  you 
going  to  force  this  lesson  on  the  other 
children  before  they  are  ready  for  it?  If 
the  work  is  individual  there  is  no  need  to 
trouble  about  this  question.  Give  the  boy 
what  he  wants  when  he  asks  for  it.  It  is 
the  psychological  moment  to  teach  it  and 
if  lost  rarely  returns. 

Again  take  this  example : 

We  played  in  the  field. 
I  was  Mrs.  G.  funny. 
Alice  was  Miss  S.  funny. 

Obviously  the  child  needs  the  phrase 
"pretended  to  be,"  but  the  other  children 
don't  want  it. 

There  were  seven  other  examples 
showing  the  need  of  widely  different  con- 
structions. Very  rarely  will  two  children 
in  one  class  need  the  same  construction 
on  a  certain  day,  and  I  feel  absolutely 
safe  in  saying  that  never  will  ten  children 
feel  this  need  at  10.30  on  Monday  morn- 
ing or  any  other  time.  Knowing  this,  is 
it  possible  to  have  a  set  scheme  ? 

Secondly,  I  find  that  the  httle  ones  do 
not  use  or  appreciate  exact  time  expres- 
sions such  as,  tomorrow  morning,  this 
afternoon,  days  of  the  weeks,  etc.  With 
both  classes  I  tried  over  and  over  again 
to  force  these  expressions,  but  it  was  use- 
less and  at  last  I  realized  that  I  was 
wrong,  and  let  them  slide  for  a  time. 
For  at  least  the  first  year  the  children 
didn't  ask  for  them  and  never  spontane- 
ously used  those  I  had  forced  upon  their 
notice,  but  they  wanted  and  used  very 
early  indefinite  time  expressions,  such  as 
"a  long  time,"  "soon,"  "then,"  "before."  I 
endeavored  to  discover  if  this  difficulty 
with  definite  time  expressions  existed 
with  hearing  children  and  this  is  what 
O'Shea  says  about  it.  "Words  descrip- 
tive of  time  and  relations  are  the  source 
of  many  linguistic  struggles  and  mis- 
haps. .  .  .  Tomorrow,  next  week,  or 
month,  or  year  will  get  sadly  mixed  up 


in  the  learner's  speech."  Children  are 
incessantly  plying  their  elders  with  the 
questions,  "When  is  tonight?"  "When 
will  it  be  tomorrow?"  "Next  week?", 
etc.  "When  was  yesterday?"  "How 
long  will  it  be  before  tonight?"  With 
increasing  experience  the  child  slowly 
works  out  a  temporal  scheme  or  pattern 
in  which  time  relations  are  ever  more 
clearly  discerned.  Then  as  he  employs 
terms  which  he  has  picked  up  from 
those  about  him  to  denote  these  time  re- 
lations, the  socius  by  his  reactions  en- 
ables the  novice  to  tell  whether  or  not  he 
is  using  his  terms  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing custom.  And  when  he  begins  to 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  using  his 
terms  precisely,  he  learns  effectively 
through  imitation,  reading,  and  the  dic- 
tionary." 

Thirdly,  I  come  to  question  forms. 
During  the  first  year  I  found  that  they 
were  rarely  used  spontaneously.  The 
children  asked  innumerable  questions  by 
means  of  expression,  gesture,  and  an  odd 
word  or  two— ^.  g,,  a  lifting  of  the  eye- 
brows, and  a  sympathetic  look  accom- 
panied by  the  word  tired,  means:  Are 
you  tired?  The  questions  asked  by  tiny 
hearing  children  are  just  the  same.  As 
soon  as  the  children  begin  to  acquire  the 
forms  they  make  rapid  progress.  The 
order  in  which  they  acquire  them  varies, 
of  course,  with  individuals,  but  I  have 
usually  found  "Where?"  to  be  one  of  the 
first  used.  Who?  What?  and  How 
many  ?  follow  and  then  comes  What  for  ? 
meaning  Why?  here  let  me  quote  from 
Loveday  and  Green's  psychology  on  this 
point.  "It"  (meaning  the  question  Why?) 
is  not  asked  till  late  in  the  third  year,  as 
a  rule,  and  comes  after  the  questions 
"Where  ?  and  What  ?  and  Who  ?"  How  ? 
comes  about  the  same  time  as  Why  ?  and 
the  last  of  all  is  When  ?  This  bears  out 
what  I  have  already  said  about  time  ex- 
pressions. 

The  fourth  point  I  wish  to  emphasize 
is  the  importance  of  memory  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  language.  The  conditions 
which  favor  memory  are: 

1.  Need. 

2.  Personal  interest. 

3.  Association. 

4.  Vividness. 

5.  Recency  and  frequency  of  repetition. 
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The  most  important  conditions,  in  my 
opinion,  are  need  and  personal  interest. 
Dr.  Hayvvard  in  his  recently  published 
book  entitled  "Mental  Training  and  Effi- 
ciency," gives  one  chapter  to  "Laws  of 
Memory,"  and  in  it  he  says :  "It  is  pos- 
sible, indeed,  that  the  Law  of  Purpose  is 
the  one  fundamental  Law  of  Memory, 
the  others  being  subordinate  and  auxil- 
iary to  it."  As  soon  as  the  children 
realize  the  use  of  language  they  feel  the 
need  of  it  and  at  once  the  Law  of  Pur- 
pose is  working.  If  the  child  wants 
language  for  a  definite  purpose  he  will  be 
interested  in  the  acquisition  of  it.  How 
is  it  possible  to  make  the  Law  of  Purpose 
effective  with  little  children  ? 

This  must  be  decided  by  each  indi- 
vidual teacher  for  her  own  class,  but  I 
will  give  just  a  few  ways  that  have  ap- 
pealed to  my  classes. 

1.  Give  the  children  stimulating  new 
experiences  and  they  will  at  once  demand 
language  to  tell  others  what  they  have 
seen. 

2.  Tell  the  children  good  stories  full 
of  action  such  as  will  appeal  to  their  im- 
aginations and  rouse  their  emotions  and 
they  will  be  eager  to  learn  the  language 
in  order  to  be  able  to  write  or  tell  the 
story  again,  or  to  make  up  their  own 
stories,  using  the  teacher's  as  the  founda- 
tion— e.  g.,  the  story  already  given  as  an 
example  of  the  third-year  class  work  is 
definitely  based  on  "The  Wolf  and  the 
Seven  Kids/'  and  "The  Cock,  Mouse,  and 
Little  Red  Hen." 

3.  Rouse  the  children's  curiosity  and 
they  will  ask  questions. 

4.  Give  the  children  problems  to  solve 
and  they  will  clamor  for  language  to  con- 
vey their  solutions  to  you.  For  example, 
I  gave  the  third -year  class  and  the  first- 
year  class  this  problem  one  day : 

Tom  went  fishing. 

It  was  very  hot. 

Tom  went  to  sleep. 

He  dropped  his  rod  in  the  water. 

He  woke  up. 

He  saw  his  rod  in  the  water. 

How  did  he  get  it  out  ? 

I  gave  them  a  little  sketch  in  order 
that  they  should  understand  the  condi- 
tions quite  clearly.  For  the  third-year 
class,  of  course,  the  problem  was  stated 
in  more  difficult  language.     Each  child 


reproduced  the  language  of  the  problem 
easily,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to  make  a 
sketch  of  his  solution.  As  soon  as  the 
sketches  were  finished  they  were  eagerly 
endeavoring  to  describe  them  in  language. 
I  was  asked  for  all  sorts  of  expressions. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  best  solu- 
tions from  the  first-year  class : 

Tom  threw  a  stone. 
The  rod  moved  near  Tom. 
He  picked  up  the  rod. 
He  went  home. 

The  words  in  italics  were  given  to  the 
boy.  These  are  some  solutions  from  the 
third-year  class : 

Tom  climbed  a  tree. 

He  broke  some  wood. 

He  climbed  down. 

He  reached  the  rod  with  the  stick. 

He  picked  up  the  rod.     He  ran  home. 

Another  was: 

He  took  the  string  out  of  his  pocket 
and  threw  the  string  in  the  water. 

The  string  went  over  the  rod. 

Tom  pulled  the  string  and  picked  up 
the  rod  and  he  ran  home. 

A  third  indicates  the  influence  of  fairy 
stories : 

He  said  to  the  rat  "Please  will  you 
fetch  my  fishing  rod  in  the  water."  The 
rat  said  "Yes."  The  rat  swam  and  picked 
up  the  fishing  rod  in  his  mouth.  He 
swam  back  to  the  grass  and  gave  Tom 
the  fishing  rod.  Tom  said  "Thank  you." 
He  said  "Please  will  you  play  with  me.'* 
The  rat  said  "Yes."  Tom  fished  again. 
He  caught  the  fish.  He  gave  the  rat  some 
fish,  because  you  fetched  my  fishing  rod. 
The  rat  said  "Oh,  thank  you."  He  ate 
the  fish.  He  went  home.  Tom  went 
home.  Mother  said  "Where  are  your 
fishes."  Tom  ^aid  "I  couldn't  catch  the 
fishes." 

A  fourth  was: 

Tom  said  "Please  dog  will  you  fetch 
the  fishing  rod?"  The  dog  said  "Yes." 
The  dog  swam  and  swam  and  swam  and 
picked  up  the  fishing  rod.  The  dog  gave 
Tom  the  fishing  rod.  The  dog  was  wet 
through.  Tom  said  "Thank  you."  Tom 
said  "Poor  dog."  Tom  put  the  fishing 
rod  on  the  grass. 
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Again: 

He  went  to  another  house  for  a  large 
boat.  He  bought  it.  He  carried  it  to  the 
pond.  He  put  it  in  the  pond.  He  got  in 
the  boat.  He  picked  up  the  rod.  He  fell 
in  the  pond.  He  swam  and  hit  his  mouth. 
He  came  back.  He  wet  all  clothes.  He 
cried  very  very  hard.  Mother  heard  Tom 
and  ran  to  the  pond.  She  said  "Oh  you 
poor  thing."  She  said  "You  go  to  bed." 
Amen. 

I  have  given  these  solutions  with  the 
mistakes  made  in  order  that  you  may  see 
the  opportunities  for  language  teaching 
afforded  by  such  work.  All  the  ideas  are 
the  children's  own  and  many  of  them  are 
badly  expressed.  The  children  are  only 
too  delighted  to  be  given  better  expres- 
sions to  describe  their  sketches  than  those 
they  have  used,  and  they  readily  apply 
them  to  stories  and  other  expression 
work. 

While  dealing  with  the  question  of 
memory,  I  will  briefly  mention  two  tests 
which  I  gave  my  first-year  class  a  short 
time  ago.  The  first  I  will  call  a  rational 
memory  test  and  the  second  a  mechanical 
memory  test. 

For  the  first  test  I  told  the  children 
Biii'  little  story,  and  it  was  recorded  by 
them  on  the  blackboard: 

Baby  played  in  some  water  a  long  time. 
'  Mother  said  "Where  is  baby  ?" 
Father  fetched  baby. 
She  was  very  wet. 
Mother  took  off  her  clothes. 
She  sat  down  by  the  fire. 
She  played  with  her  dolly. 

After  lip-reading  and  reading  it  I  told 
them  to  write  it  for  me.  One  girl  re- 
produced it  in  nine  minutes.  Five  others 
reproduced  it  in  eleven  minutes,  one  boy 
couldn't  remember  how  to  spell  "clothes" 
and  would  not  be  persuaded  to  go  on  until 
he  had  been  told.  He  finished  it  in  thir- 
teen minutes  and  the  remaining  two  chil- 
dren took  a  good  deal  longer.  Of  these 
one  was  only  six  years  old  and  the  other 
one  is  very  slow. 

A  few  days  later  I  gave  them  the  me- 
chanical memory  test  as  follows: 

Leslie  gave  Miss  Goodwin  a  sweet. 
Miss    Sharwood    went    to    camp    this 
afternoon. 
It  is  very  hot. 


Marguerite  had  a  bad  cough. 
We  have  two  white  flowers. 

The  quantity  is  less  and  there  is  no 
connecting  link  between  the  sentences. 

The  child  who  finished  first  took  thir- 
teen minutes,  and  the  others  varied  from 
fifteen  minutes  to  an  unfinished  repro- 
duction through  inability  to  remember 
what  came  next.  The  children  asked  me 
time  after  time  what  came  next,  while  in 
the  first  test  they  didn't  hesitate  over  the 
sequence.  Undoubtedly  if  they  had  been 
given  a  list  of  odd  words  the  time  taken 
would  have  been  much  longer  and  the 
results  much  worse. 

From  these  tests  I  concluded  that  it  is 
waste  of  valuable  time  to  ask  children  to 
memorize  odd  words  and  sentences.  It  is 
better  to  appeal  to  the  rational  memor}\ 
In  the  little  story  given  the  circumstances 
are  understood  by  each  child  and  the  sen- 
tences follow  each  other  rationally.  The 
children  know  that  babies  love  to  play  in 
water  and  that  if  baby  is  missing  for  a 
long  time  Mother  will  be  anxious.  Then, 
of  course,  baby's  clothes  will  be  wet  and 
Mother  will  take  them  off  to  dry.  Mean- 
time baby  must  be  comfortable  and  so 
she  sits  by  the  fire,  but  babies  never  sit 
still  doing  nothing,  so  she  plays  with  her 
dolly. 

It  is  because  of  this  strong  appeal  to 
the  rational  memory  that  stories  are  so 
valuable  as  a  means  of  teaching  language. 
Of  course  tfie  interest  and  emotion 
roused  by  the  stories  must  help  tremen- 
dously in  making  a  vivid  lasting  impres- 
sion on  the  mind.  All  this  is  lost  if  odd 
sentences  and  words  are  memorized.  In 
support  of  this  I  will  quote  again  from 
Dr.  Hay  ward's  book:  "Of  very  great 
importance  is  Stiffen's  Law.  ...  In 
learning — e.  g.,  a  poem — ^it  should  be  re- 
peated as  a  whole,  not  learnt  bit  by  bit. 
This  law  is  the  simplest  common  sense. 
To  learn  a  poem  means  to  join  each  piece 
to  the  next  indissolubly.  But  if  we  learn 
it  bit  by  bit  we  have  to  spend  extra  time 
on  the  joinings!  Moreover,  we  fail  to 
get  up  any  emotional  effect  if  we  split  up 
a  poem  into  bits;  yet  emotion  is  a  tre- 
mendous agent  for  fusing  things  to- 
gether !" 

Lastly,  I  will  briefly  mention  negatives. 
The  negative  form  is  not  much  used  by 
young  children.     It  doesn't  make  much 
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appeal  to  them.  The  heroes  and  heroines 
of  their  stories  always  do  the  things  they 
want  to  do ;  failure  seems  far  away  from 
them.  My  first-year  children  very  rarely 
ask  for  a  negative  form  of  a  verb.  When 
the  children  begin  to  use  it  they  nearly 
always  write  an  affirmative  sentence  and 
then  put  the  negative.    For  example, 

Mary  hurt  her  leg. 
She  cried  no. 
She  was  brave. 
Jack  fell  in  the  water. 
He  went  home  not. 
I  saw  no  the  nest. 

Young  hearing  children  use  the  nega- 
tive forms  in  a  very  similar  way,  so  I 
have  not  been  concerned  about  these  mis- 
takes. 

The  children  use  the  negative  forms 
correctly  later  on  in  the  second  year,  but 
even  at  that  stage  there  is  very  little  ex- 
pression of  negative  ideas. 

In  concluding  my  paper  I  would  ask  all 


readers  to  remember  that  the  work  de- 
scribed is  purely  experimental  and  that 
the  time  given  to  it  has  not  been  long, 
therefore  there  are  probably  many  mis- 
takes in  the  method,  but,  in  spite  of  that, 
I  am  sure  that  it  has  made  a  very  great 
difference  to  the  children's  attitude  to- 
ward the  work  of  acquiring  language ; 
for  them  it  has  become  a  pleasure  instead 
of  drudgery,  and  this  has  a  great  influ- 
ence on  their  general  outlook  on  life. 
The  children  are  more  normal  in  every 
way,  and  feeling  this  so  strongly  I  would 
urge  every  teacher  of  young  deaf  chil- 
dren to  consider  the  following  words  of 
O'Shea  which  are  used  in  reference  to 
normal  children,  "If  in  our  teaching  we 
would  cause  the  pupil  to  express  himself 
in  reference  to  the  matters  of  interest 
to  him  at  the  time,  and  then  assist  him  in 
making  this  expression  as  effective  as 
possible,  employing  all  possible  aids 
thereto,  we  should  accomplish  more  for 
him  than  we  do  at  present." 


A  ROOKIE  LIP-READER'S  EXPERIENCES 

By  THOMAS  R.  BAKER 


MY  HEARING  was  impaired  by  con- 
cussion while  serving  in  the  Rain- 
bow Division  overseas.  After  my  dis- 
charge from  the  army  I  was  allowed 
compensation  and  vocational  training 
under  the  Federal  Board.  (I  am  special- 
izing in  greenhouse  management.) 

I  had  been  in  training  over  a  year  be- 
fore I  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  lip-read- 
ing. One  Mr.  Mays,  a  Federal  Board 
man,  who  was  stationed  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska  in  the  fall  of  1920  to  help 
vocational  trainees,  advised  me  to  study 
lip-reading;  but  I  did  not  think  much 
about  it,  and  it  w^as  many  months  later 
when  I  decided  to  follow  his  advice. 
The  Federal  Board  sent  Miss  E.  R.  Lyle, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  see  me  while 
she  was  covering  the  Lincoln  territory. 
She  so  thoroughly  explained  the  value  of 
the  "subtile  art**  to  me  that  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  try  to  learn  it ;  but  I  doubted 
that  I  would  ever  have  a  bit  of  success, 
because  I  thought  that  lip-reading  was 
only  for  the  totally  deaf.  I  thought  I 
was  not  deaf  enough  for  lip-reading  and 


feared  that  I  would  depend  too  much 
upon  my  ears. 

But  I  have  made  some  progress.  In 
fact,  from  the  day  Miss  Lyle  demon- 
strated to  my  satisfaction  that  I  could 
understand  speech  without  hearing  it,  I 
tried  to  read  lips,  and  soon  found  it  a 
great  aid  just  to  watch  a  speaker's  mouth. 

On  June  13  of  this  year  I  began  study- 
ing lip-reading  at  the  Kessler  School  of 
Lip-Reading,  in  Omaha.  I  tried  to  read 
lips  always  and  everywhere,  but  I  had 
been  studying  with  Miss  Kessler  about 
two  weeks  before  I  picked  up  anything 
more  than  mere  words  or  greetings  out- 
side of  school.  It  was  a  happy  moment 
when  I  caught  my  first  whole  sentence  at 
the  cafeteria,  where  I  saw  a  girl  say, 
'*Look,  there's  a  man  eating  with  his  hat 
on !"  I  turned  around  to  look  where  her 
friends  were  gazing  and  saw  a  big,  fat 
man  eating  with  his  hat  on.  At  another 
time  I  saw  a  girl  in  a  cafe  say,  as  one  of 
her  companions  left  the  table,  "Ain't  she 
an  awful  talker?" 

A  few  days  later,  while  making  a  call, 
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a  lady  whom  I  had  just  met  asked  me 
some  questions.  As  I  was  not  under- 
standing all  of  them,  I  turned  to  my 
friend  whose  lips  I  could  read  more 
readily.  He  told  me  what  she  said  and 
explained  that  I  had  lost  my  hearing 
overseas.  The  woman  registered  a  long- 
drawn  face  of  pity  and  I  clearly  saw  her 
say,  "Oh,  the  poor  thing!'*  Soon  two 
young  ladies  entered  the  room.  I  was 
introduced,  but  before  I  had  resumed  my 
seat,  the  lady  said  to  the  girls,  "He's  a 
lx)or  soldier;  can't  hear  an)rthing"; 
whereupon  they,  too.  cast  glances  of  sym- 
pathy toward  me,  but  always  ignored  me 
after  that.  A  few  minutes  later,  as  my 
friend  and  I  were  leaving,  one  of  the 
girls  said  to  him,  "Don't  drink  too  much 
wood  alcohol,"  not  suspecting  that  I 
would  understand  her  at  all.  I  could  not 
refrain  from  laughing. 

When  I  went  home  for  the  Fourth  of 
July  I  met  many  of  my  old  friends  and 
several  former  buddies,  and  all  but  one 
thought  that  I  was  "hearing"  much  bet- 
ter. This  one  carries  a  prized  moustache 
that  drops  down  over  his  lips,  hiding  his 
mouth  completely.  He  had  to  yell  at  me 
as  loud  or  louder  than  ever,  and  declared 
I  was  "foolin'  my  time  away  on  lip- 
readin'."  However,  my  wife,  who  had 
always  had  to  raise  her  voice  in  speaking 
to  me  before  I  went  to  school  to  study 
lip-reading,  did  not  think  I  was  wasting 
my  time,  as  I  was  now  able  to  understand 
her  by  reading  her  lips. 

During  the  same  vacation  I  went  to  see 
my  old  boss.  He  talked  so  softly  that  I 
could  not  hear  his  voice.  I  answered  his 
questions,  and  he  seemed  almost  as  much 
pleased  as  I  felt.  He  took  me  where  a 
crowd  of  men  were  working  and  said, 
**Boys,  we  won't  have  to  yell  at  Tommy 
any  more !" 

After  my  return  to  Omaha,  as  I  was 
going  down-town,  I  met  a  Lincoln  fellow 
whom  I  had  not  seen  since  we  were  in 
the  same  botany  class  at  the  university, 
over  a  year  ago.  We  talked  about  ten 
minutes.  Finally  he  asked  me  what  I 
was  doing  in  Omaha.  When  I  told  him 
he  exclaimed,  "H — ;  I  forgot  you  were 
deafr 

I  have  not  allowed  my  deafness  to 
keep  me  away  from  church,  although  I 
must  confess  I  got  very  little  from  the 


service.  It  was  a  great  pleasure,  there- 
fore, when  a  short  time  ago  I  was  able  to 
follow  a  thirty-minute  sermon  w^ithout 
any  trouble.  This  was  the  first  sermon 
I  had  fully  enjoyed  since  the  war. 

One  afternoon  another  student  of  Miss 
Kessler's  and  I  decided  to  study  and 
practise  in  one  of  Omaha's  fine  parks. 
We  went  around  to  see  the  animals.  As 
we  were  watching  the  grizzly  bears  a 
lady  with  a  little  girl  asked  me  where  the 
crocodiles  were.  I  told  her,  and  she  said, 
"Are  they  loose  in  the  lake?"  We  car- 
ried on  quite  a  conversation,  while  my 
friend,  who  is  just  a  beginner,  marveled 
that  I  understood  the  woman,  while  she 
could  not  hear  or  make  out  a  word. 

While  practising  there  in  the  park,  I 
walked  about  twxnty-five  feet  from  my 
companion  while  she  told  me  a  story 
which  I  had  never  heard  before.  When 
she  had  finished  I  went  to  her  and  re- 
peated the  story.  She  then  read  sentences 
to  me  while  I  was  standing  off  about  fif- 
teen feet,  and  I  would  repeat  them  for 
her.  Several  young  couples  began  to 
watch  us,  and  I  saw  one  young  man  say 
to  the  others,  "The  lady  is  his  teacher." 

These  are  just  a  few  of  my  experi- 
ences. I  have  talked  with  people  some- 
times who  have  not  suspected  that  I  am 
hard  of  hearing.  Yet  I  am  far  from  an 
expert.  There  are  times  when  I  have 
little  success.  However,  I  thought  that 
by  telling  of  what  success  I  have  had  in 
two  months'  training,  some  one  else 
might  be  helped  to  overcome  his  preju- 
dices and  fears  and  attempt  to  learn  to 
read  the  lips.  I  should  be  glad  to  write 
to  other  ex-soldiers  about  lip-reading  if 
I  could  be  of  any  help  to  them. 


LIP-READING 

Lessens  nervousness  and  timidity. 

Improves  self-confidence. 

Prepares  the  way  for  new  fields  of  employment. 

Restores  lost  courage. 

Educates  the  eyes  to  supplement  the  ears. 

Attacks  self-pity. 

Destroys  "the  blues." 

Inspires  to  noble  efforts. 

Nourishes  mentality. 

Goads  ambition. 

The  honest  aurist,  therefore,  fails  to  fulfill 
his  highest  duty  if  he  does  not  say  to  his 
patient:  "Your  eyes  are  your  wireless.  Learn 
to  listen  with  your  eyes." 

— Hlisahcth  G,  Dc  Lany, 


THINK  OF  POOR  OLD  ROBINSON  CRUSOE 


By  JOHN  A.  FERRALL 
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WHENEVER  you  feel  lonesome," 
says  a  modern  Aristophanes, 
"think  of  poor  old  Robinson  Crusoe.  He 
had  only  Friday  to  keep  him  company. 
You  have  all  tlie  days  of  the  week." 

But,  unfortunately,  loneliness  is  not  a 
joking  matter  to  most  of  us ;  for  loneli- 
ness is  perhaps  the  most  far-reaching 
power  for  unhappiness  in  all  the  world 
and  the  most  universal  affliction,  for 
affliction  it  surely  is.  Not  that  I  know 
anything  about  it.  I  do  not.  But  that 
doesn't  matter,  for  I  am  not  one  of  those 
writers  who  needs  actual  experiences  as 
the  basis  for  his  articles.  Not  at  all.  As 
far  as  loneliness  is  concerned,  it  just  hap- 
pens that  I  have  one  of  those  infantile 
natures,  so  easily  amused  and  diverted 
that  there  has  never  been  an  opportunity 
for  loneliness  to  force  its  way  into  my 
life.  But  Fve  heard  of  it.  Oh,  yes,  Fve 
often  been  told  in  detail  just  what  lone- 
liness is,  and  told  in  a  spirit  that  implied 
only  too  clearly  that  my  faikire  to  join 
in  the  vehement  denunciation  of  it  was 
due  either  to  mental  deficiency  or  in- 
herent perversity ;  most  likely  the  former. 

"Well,"  declared  a  lady  I  met  at  the 
Speech-Reading  Club  of  Washington  one 
evening  last  winter,  **if  you  were  not 
married  and  happy  with  your  family, 
you'd  be  lonely,  too.  Fm  often  lonely, 
and  I  know  lots  of  other  deaf  people  who 
are  lonely  also." 

She,  of  course,  was  only  voicing  a  nat- 
ural resentment  at  my  pseudo-optimistic 
conversation;  for,  unfortunately,  I  talk 
just  about  as  I  write — ^and  as  continu- 
ously. But  her  guess  wasn't  a  very  good 
one,  since  it  happens  that  I  am  not  mar- 
ried. Perhaps  this  statement  (or  an- 
nouncement) should  be  inserted  in  the 
advertising  pages  rather  than  here.  But 
no  matter.  Quite  evidently  marriage  is 
not  my  antidote  for  loneliness;  so  we 
must  fall  back  upon  the  "mental  de- 
ficiency" and  "inherent  perversity" 
theories. 

One  would  think,  however,  that  my 
friend  was  well  on  the  wav  to  the  solu- 
tion  of  her  problem  of  loneliness  if  it 
happened  that  she  knew  other  folks  who 
were  also  lonesome.    M  least  thev  could 


get  together  occasionally  and  so  reduce 
the  aggregate  of  loneliness.  One  of  the 
best  things  loneliness  does  is  to  lead  to 
the  formation  of  speech-reading  clubs. 

Curiously  enough,  speech-reading  clubs 
cause  me  more  anxiety  than  loneliness 
ever  does;  for  I  very  seldom  attend  the 
meetings,  and  the  members  (and  officers 
particularly)  simply  cannot  understand 
why  I  do  not  welcome  this  means  of  re- 
lieving my  loneliness.  None  of  them  be- 
lieve that  I  am  never  lonely,  that  I 
haven't  nearly  enough  time  to  do  all  the 
things  I  like  to  do  and  can  do  in  spite  of 
deafness.  Besides,  folks  are  always 
wishing  one  job  or  another  onto  me. 
Sometimes  I  feel  very  much  like  the  little 
darky  soldier  who,  during  the  late  war, 
was  carrying  shells  from  a  munition 
dump  to  the  front.  He  was  loaded  down 
so  heavily  with  the  shells  that  he  actually 
sank  ankle  deep  in  the  mud.  On  one  of 
his  trips  he  stopped  before  the  sergeant 
and  asked: 

'*Sargeant,  is  you  got  my  name  on  yo' 
list  fur  sho'  ?" 

"Of  course,"  said  the  sergeant.  He 
ran  his  eye  down  the  list  and  pointed  to 
a  name.  "Here  it  is,"  he  said;  "that's 
you,  isn't  it — 'Simpson'?" 

The  little  darky  looked  at  it. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  said;  "that's  it — Simp- 
son. I  just  tho't  maybe  you  had  it  down 
as  'Samson.' " 

Why,  do  you  know  I  attended  the  or- 
ganization meeting  of  the  Speech-Read- 
ing Club  of  Washington  and  I  came 
within  an  inch  of  being  put  to  work  as 
an  officer  and  director.  I  was  defeated 
for  election  by  a  single  vote,  which,  for- 
tunately, I  cast  for  my  opponent.  May 
Heaven  forgive  me,  for  I  know  he  never 
will! 

So  I  stay  away  and  stay  away  from 
the  club's  meetings,  and  now  the  im- 
pression is  getting  abroad  that  I  never 
attend  unless  I  get  word  that  refresh- 
ments are  to  be  served.  That  is  why 
"M.  C.  X."  wrote  for  the  July  Volta 
Review  that  brief  account  of  the  roof 
party  given  by  the  Washington  Speech- 
Reading  Club,  and  the  "most  delicious 
strawberrv  ice-cream"  that   was  served. 
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She  knew  I  would  see  it,  since  I  read 
everything  in  the  magazine,  including  the 
advertisements,  searching  for  references 
to  myself.  And  the  members  of  the  Club 
felt  sure  that  it  would  make  me  feel 
badly  to  hear  of  what  I  had  missed,  for, 
of  course,  I  wasn't  at  the  party.  And  it 
did  make  me  feel  badly,  too;  for,  after 
all,  I  merely  said  that  I  never  get  lonely, 
not  that  I  never  get  hungry. 

But  speaking  of  loneliness,  to  which  I 
shall  refer  incidentally  from  time  to  time 
as  this  article  progresses,  isn't  it  truly  as- 
tonishing how  folks  differ  concerning  it? 

Here  is  Dickens,  for  example,  lover  of 
humanity  and  apparently  totally  lost 
without  the  society  of  his  fellows,  paint- 
ing in  his  "American  Notes"  a  picture  of 
the  effects  of  loneliness  terrible  enough 
to  frighten  the  life  out  of  almost  any  one. 
The  picture,  it  seems,  was  the  result  of  a 
visit  Dickens  made  in  1841  to  some  of 
the  prisons  of  Philadelphia  at  a  time 
when  experiments  in  solitary  confinement 
were  being  carried  out.  The  very  idea 
of  solitary  confinement  appalled  Dickens. 
"Better,"  he  declares,  referring  to  one  of 
the  victims,  "to  have  hanged  him  in  the 
beginning  than  to  bring  him  to  this  pass 
and  send  him  forth  to  mingle  with  his 
kind,  who  are  his  kind  no  more." 

And  yet  there  stands  on  the  opposite 
shore  from  Dickens  another  figure  prom- 
inent in  the  literary  world — Thoreau. 
Thoreau  deliberately  sought  loneliness, 
isolated  himself  from  his  fellows,  and 
then  pictured  the  results  in  a  way  to 
make  almost  any  one  eager  to  spend  a 
time  at  least  at  Walden.  He  tells  us  that 
he  "never  found  a  companion  that  was 
so  companionable  as  solitude."  He  adds : 
"I  am  no  more  lonely  here  than  the  loon 
in  the  pond  that  lauehs  so  loud,  or  than 
Walden  pond  itself. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  carping  critics 
to  contend  that  even  at  this  stage  of  his 
experiment  Thoreau's  mind  was  so  af- 
fected by  the  solitude  that  he  fails  to 
make  clear  to  us  whether  it  is  the  loon  or 
the  pond  that  is  doing  the  laughing  in 
the  quoted  sentence.  But  that  is  all 
quibble,  for  who  ever  heard  of  a  pond 
laughing?  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
Longfellow  has  told  us  of  the  lovely 
Minnehaha  —  "Laughing  Water"  —  for 
whom  Hiawatha  killed  the  "noble  Mud- 


jokivis,"  using  its  skin  to  make  her  mit- 
tens: 

"He,  to  get  the  warm  side  inside. 
Put  the  inside,  skin  side,  outside; 
He,  to  get  the  cold  side  outside. 
Put  the  warm  side,  fur  side,  inside. 
That's  why  he  put  the  fur  side  inside. 
Why  he  put  the  skin  side  outside. 
Why  he  turned  them  inside  outside." 

I  might  say  here  that  I  positively  re- 
fuse to  accept  responsibility  for  results, 
should  teachers  of  lip-reading  use  this 
verse  at  their  practise  classes. 

It  is  difficult,  reverting  again  to  loneli- 
ness, to  accept  readily  anything  we  do 
not  know  of  personally  or  have  not  ex- 
perienced. So  we  find  even  so  broad- 
minded  a  man  as  Burroughs  questioning 
Thoreau's  sincerity.  "Thoreau."  he  says, 
"cultivated  beans,  gathered  wild  berries, 
did  a  little  fishing,  and,  I  suspect,  went 
home  pretty  often  for  a  square  meal." 

In  another  place  Burroughs  comes 
right  out  in  the  open  and  expresses  his 
disbelief.  "Thoreau  whistled  a  good 
deal,"  he  says,  "and  at  times  very  prettily, 
to  keep  his  courage  up." 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  been 
willing  to  accept  Thoreau's  statements  at 
their  face  value.  I  believe  he  is  abso- 
lutely sincere  when  he  assures  us:  "I 
have  never  felt  lonesome  or  in  the  least 
oppressed  by  a  sense  of  solitude  but  once, 
and  that  was  a  few  weeks  after  I  came 
to  the  woods,  when  for  an  hour  I  doubted 
if  the  near  neighborhood  of  man  was  not 
essential  to  a  serene  and  healthy  life.  To 
be  alone  was  something  unpleasant.  But 
I  was  at  the  same  time  conscious  of  a 
slight  insanity  in  my  mood  and  seemed 
to  foresee  my  recovery.  In  the  midst  of 
a  gentle  rain,  while  these  thoughts  pre- 
vailed, I  was  suddenly  sensible  of  such 
sweet  and  beneficent  society  in  Nature, 
in  the  very  pattering  of  the  drops,  and  in 
every  sound  and  sight  around  my  house, 
an  infinite  and  unaccountable  friendliness 
all  at  once,  like  an  atmosphere  sustaining 
me,  as  made  the  fancied  advantages  of 
human  neighborhood  insignificant,  and  I 
have  never  thought  of  them  since." 

It  does  seem  rather  absurd  to  think 
that  in  a  world  so  full  "of  a  number  of 
things"  as  this,  one  should  not  be  able  to 
make  life  worth  living  in  spite  of  the 
loss  of  a  few  advantages.  As  far  as 
deafness  is  concerned.  I  sometimes  feel 
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that  the  old  proverb  should  be  changed 
to  read :  None  are  so  deaf  as  those  who 
will  not  see.  I  am  often  reminded  of  a 
story  told  of  the  artist  Turner.  An  Eng- 
lishwoman who  was  examining  some  of 
his  pictures  said,  pointing  to  one  of 
them: 

"But,  Mr.  Turner,  I  never  saw  any- 
thing like  that  in  nature." 

"Madam,"  replied  Turner,  gravely, 
"what  would  you  give  if  you  could  ?" 

Most  of  us  are  willing  to  concede  that 
solitude  is  not  an  unmixed  evil.  It  was 
Ruskin,  I  believe,  who,  when  he  had  an 
especially  important  piece  of  work  to  do, 
used  to  send  a  little  notice  to  his  friends, 
asking  them  to  consider  him  dead  for  a 
few  months. 

Just  where  solitude  merges  into  lone- 
liness is  difficult  to  say.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  Thoreau  puts  his  finger  upon 
the  spot  rather  accurately  when  he  states 
that  "the  farmer  can  work  alone  in  the 
field  or  the  woods  all  day,  hoeing  or  chop- 
ping, and  not  feel  lonesome,  because  he 
is  employed." 

Because  he  is  employed!  I  wonder  if 
this  doesn't  oflFer  the  solution  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible for  any  one  continuously  occupied 
to  become  lonesome?  Sitting  down  and 
thinking  of  the  things  one  should  do  is 
probably  conducive  to  loneliness.  Start- 
ing things  and  leaving  them  unfinished 
may  be  another  pathway  to  the  same 
place.  At  any  rate,  I  cannot  imagine 
anything  more  likely  to  shut  us  off  from 
human  companionship  than  this  same 
habit  of  leaving  things  unfinished.  Folks 
just  naturally  shun  the  person  who  never 
gets  things  done. 

Then,  too,  there  are  numerous  rela- 
tives of  the  young  lady  from  Kent: 

"There  was  a  younjf  lady  from  Kent 
Who  always  said  what  she  meant. 
People  said,  'She's  a  dear — 
So  unique,  so  sincere.* 
But  they  shunned  her  by  common  consent." 

If  we  can  manage  to  avoid  doing  the 
things  that  tend  to  exclude  us  from  the 
companionship  of  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, it  will  surely  be  possible  for  us  to 
find  things  to  do  to  ward  off  loneliness 
during  the  brief  intervals  that  we  must 
be  alone.  If  we  do  not  need  to  work  for 
a  livelihood,  we  can  develop  a  "hobby" ; 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  much  can  be 
gotten  out  of  the  simplest  things.     One 


may  achieve  immortality  through  studies 
of  the  life*history  of  even  such  an  appar- 
ently insignificant  thing  as  the  ant. 

Hobbies,  too,  sometimes  have  a  way  of 
developing  into  financially  profitable  un- 
dertakings ;  so  much  so  that  we  occasion- 
ally find  cases  of  the  "tail  wagging  the 
dog." 

The  American  Magacinc  told  some 
months  ago  of  the  experience  of  Mr. 
William  Sidney  Ritch.  At  forty  he  was 
a  bookkeeper.  Some  one  gave  his  small 
son  a  camera,  and  the  boy  brought  it  to 
his  father  for  instructions  regarding  its 
use.  Mr.  Ritch  had  to  confess  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  cameras.  But — and 
here  is  the  point — he  did  not  stop  there. 
"We  will  learn,"  he  told  his  son.  And 
so  well  did  he  learn,  by  study  and  ex- 
perimentation, that  within  a  year  he 
wrote  an  authoritative  booklet  on  flash- 
light portraiture,  selling  it  to  a  large 
manufacturing  concern  for  $300.  In  the 
meantime,  too,  he  had  won  a  number  of 
prizes  for  photographs  which  he  had 
taken  and  submitted  to  various  maga- 
zines. Encouraged  by  his  success,  he 
gave  up  his  bookkeeping  position  and  be- 
came a  professional  photographer.  To- 
day he  is  one  of  the  best-known  photog- 
raphers of  babies  (his  specialty)  in  New 
York  City. 

I  suppose,  however,  that  in  the  last 
analysis  Nature  is  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  existence  of  loneliness.  She  just 
didn't  balance  things  properly.  For  that 
matter,  it  may  be  that  we  constantly  over- 
rate Nature.  I  have  just  been  reading 
one  of  our  modern  philosophers.  Med- 
bury,  who  assures  us  that  Nature  very 
often  gets  things  badly  mixed.  "There's 
no  shade  in  the  desert,"  he  complains, 
"and  that  is  where  we  need  trees;  but 
trees  are  always  found  in  forests,  where 
we  don't  need  the  shade.  Grass  grows 
out  in  the  fields  where  it  doesn't  do  any 
good,  but  if  we  want  some  in  our  front 
yards,  we  have  to  plant  it."  "And,"  he 
adds,  pathetically,  "in  the  winter  we  have 
cold  weather  when  we  need  the  heat. 
And  in  the  summer  we  have  hot  weather, 
when  we  need  the  cold." 

Nature  has  failed  us  in  that  she  did 
not  make  some  provision  rendering  it  as 
essential  that  we  feed  the  mind  as  it  is 
that  we  feed  the  bodv.    If  we  do  not  eat. 
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we  not  only  suffer  the  discomforts  occa- 
sioned by  hunger,  but  we  will  actually 
lose  our  lives.  But  we  can  go  along  in- 
definitely without  feeding  our  minds  and 
never  be  aware  of  the  omission.  If  we 
were  compelled  to  feed  the  mind  regu- 
larly, we  would  soon  be  able  to  entertain 
ourselves — and  others.  No  longer  would 
a  moment's  solitude  bore  us  to  the  point 
of  extinction. 

Of  course,  from  one  viewpoint  loneli- 
ness might  be  considered  as  a  mark  of 
superior  intelligence — a  sign  that  the 
mind  has  been  fed  regularly.  It  might 
Ije  taken  as  indicating  that  one  has  been 
educated  up  to  a  point  where  simple 
pleasures  no  longer  suffice.  The  mind 
demands  the  best,  and  since  the  best  can- 
not be  obtained  without  considerable 
effort,  frequently  loneliness  results.  So 
it  happens  that  persons  of  simple  tastes 
and  limited  intellectual  demands  are  sel- 
dom lonely.  My  own  case  has  already 
been  cited  in  proof  of  this. 


The  disconcerting  angle  to  the  su- 
perior-intelligence theory  is  that  a  person 
so  highly  developed  mentally  should  at 
least  be  able  to  entertain  himself  occa- 
sionally. We  have  so  much  in  common 
with  ourselves  anyway  that  if  we  become 
still  more  interesting  to  ourselves,  we 
should  be  the  most  entertaining  company 
for  ourselves — and  for  others.  And 
those  who  have  something  worth  while . 
to  contribute  —  mentally,  morally,  or 
physically — usually  are  not  only  wel- 
comed but  sought  out.  They  are  some- 
thing like  the  boy  a  gentleman  noticed 
loitering  along  the  street,  a  package 
under  his  arm,  stopping  to  locJc  in  the 
show-windows  or  at  anything  else  that 
attracted  him. 

"You'd  better  hurry  along  home."  said 
the  gentleman,  jokingly,  "or  you'll  be 
late  for  dinner." 

"Oh,  no  I  won't,"  declared  the  boy 
positively,  looking  at  the  package  beneath 
his  arm.    "I've  got  the  meat!" 


".Always  in  preaching  the  parson  had  looked  for  the  face  of  his  friend  ;  always  it  had 
been  his  mainstay,  interpreter,  steadfast  advocate  in  every  plea  for  perfection  of  life." 

—Jamrs  Lane  Alien. 

Friends,  Far  and  Near,  and  All 
De.\r: 
Have  you  ever  been  on  Cape  Cod  in 
the  month  of  August?  Cape  Cod,  you 
know,  is  that  curving  arm  of  land  that 
Massachusetts  thrusts  into  the  Atlantic. 
And  right  at  the  crook  of  the  elbow  the 
arm  has  been  severed  by  a  canal,  through 
which  ships  may  pass  with  greater  speed 
and  safety  on  the  trip  from  Boston  to 
New  York.  I  do  not  think  it  is  generally 
known  that  the  idea  of  this  canal  was 
first  conceived  by  Miles  Standish.  and 
that  it  was  George  AVashington  who  first 


sent  surveyors  to  survey  the  land.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  until  the  year  1914  that 
this  excellent  piece  of  engineering  skill 
was  carried  into  effect.  Cape  Cod  is  also 
a  delightful  country  of  pine  forests,  cran- 
berry liogs,  sand-dunes,  lobster  pots,  and 
old  wharves,  where  reminiscent  sea  cap- 
tains tell  of  "better  days,"  when  clipper 
ships  made  the  ports  of  India  and  China. 
The  fame  of  Cape  Cod  has  already 
been  immortalized  through  the  novels 
"Shavings,"  "Cap'n  Eri,"  "The  Porty- 
gee."  and,  more  recently,  "Gahisha  the 
Magnificent,"   by  Joseph   Lincoln.     The 
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splendid  automobile  highways  take  the 
eager  sight-seers  by  quaint  white  clap- 
board cottages,  by  radiant  gardens  cram- 
med with  phlox  and  poppies  and  asters 
and  brilliant  hollyhocks  nodding  over  the 
picket  fence.  One  sees  the  picturesque, 
sturdy  old  windmills  crowning  a  Cape 
Cod  sand-dune,  and  the  wheel  creaks  in 
protest,  as  the  wind  turns  it  slowly 
around.  Indeed,  you  will  not  find  a 
quainter,  sweeter  cotmtry  in  all  the  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  America  than  this  little 
strip  of  summer  land  called  Cape  Cod. 

We  work  and  strain  and  struggle 
through  the  long  winter,  but  almost  every 
one  of  us  takes  a  breathing  spell  in  the 
summer.  Those  who  claim  only  two 
weeks  of  rest  and  recreation  often  find 
as  much  of  beauty  and  loveliness  in  the 
world  about  them  as  those  who  are  more 
fortunate  in  the  length  of  their  holidays. 
And  yet  there  are  a  few  who  cannot 
escape  from  their  duties,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  generous  for  those  of  us  who 
have  had  the  privilege  to  share  it  with 
them.  So  tell  me  where  you  went  on 
your  vacation  and  what  you  saw,  for 
through  this  page  you  may  reach  these 
others. 

We  all  know  that  the  marvelous  in- 
ventions of  today  are  carrying  along  the 
progress  of  the  world  in  leaps  and  bounds. 
News  that  would  have  electrified  the 
world  with  astonishment  and  surprise  less 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  is  read  almost 
with  indifference  in  the  news  columns  of 
today.  The  telephone,  telegraph,  wireless, 
electric  lights,  automobiles,  aeroplanes, 
and  submarines  have  become  our  servants. 
We  use  them  as  instruments  of  commerce 
or  weapons  of  war.  Although  almost  all 
of  them  are  less  than  fifty  years  old,  we 
r^ard  them  as  our  inheritance  rather 
than  our  newly  discovered  treasures. 
They  already  form  the  background  of  our 
immediate  past. 

What  of  our  present?  They  have  just 
telephoned  from  San  Francisco  to  Cuba. 
They  have  sent  clear,  legible  photographs 
by  wireless  from  England  to  America. 
They  have  built  and  operated  a  three-tier 
airship  at  Caproni.  They  have  guided 
an  empty  automobile  through  a  crowded 
city  street  by  radio.  Did  you  realize  the 
significance  of  the  recent  invention  by 
John  Hays  Hammond,  Jr.,  when  he  de- 


clared that  he  has  foimd  a  method  by 
which  a  torpedo  can  be  fired  along  a 
curved  course?  It  means  that  a  target 
can  be  hit  around  the  corner;  that  two 
targets,  placed  in  different  directions,  can 
be  fired  upon  at  the  same  time. 

It  does  not  seem  at  all  wonderful  today 
to  read  that  a  skillful  mechanic  can  slice 
of[  a  piece  of  steel  only  one-thousandth 
of  an  inch.  But  can  your  mind  grasp  the 
astonishing  fact  that  two  hundred-mil- 
lionth of  an  inch  of  steel  can  also  be  ascer- 
tained? The  human  eye  cannot  see  it, 
but  the  human  intellect  can  measure  it  by 
sound  waves  and  electricity.  The  Lord's 
Prayer  has  actually  been  written  in  a 
script  so  small  that  were  it  possible  to 
transcribe  the  whole  Bible  in  this  script  it 
could  be  written  twenty-two  times  on  a 
square  inch!  I  read  this  statement  in  an 
editorial  of  a  reliable  newspaper,  which 
claims  that  this  is  vouched  for  by  the 
Royal  Microscopic  Society  of  London. 
If  this  is  the  present,  what  does  the  future 
hold?  It  holds  miracles  so  wonderful 
that  we  who  are  deafened  should  live  in 
hope  and  happiness  every  day  of  our 
lives.  If  any  of  you  come  across  news  of 
astonishing  inventions  and  discoveries 
that  may  have  slipped  the  notice  of  the 
rest  of  us,  I  hope  you  will  write  and  bring 
it  to  our  attention. 

I  believe  that  if  we  think  and  talk  too 
much  about  our  deafness  and  the  hard- 
ships that  it  entails,  we  cannot  help 
becoming  introspective,  and  so  ,1  have 
suggested  these  other  subjects  in  this 
article  for  discussion.  If  you  read  books, 
magazines,  and  newspapers  intelligently 
you  will  not  miss  so  much  the  old-time 
social  affairs  that  you  now  forego.  But 
if  you  read  the  lips,  you  need  forego  noth- 
ing, since  you  can  enjoy  both  the  stimulus 
of  discussion  and  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  social  intercourse. 

One  of  our  new  friends,  who  has  writ- 
ten me  for  the  first  time,  has  taken  the 
popular  advertisements  of  today  and  made 
them  into  advertisements  for  lip-reading. 
She  calls  them  "Added  Ads." 

"Don't  think,  because  you  are  hard  of 
hearing,  that  it  is  Time  to  retire;  take 
lip-reading  lessons. 

H  you  cannot  hear,  you  must  take  lip- 
reading  lessons  —  Eventually;  why  not 
hoik': 
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If  you  are  hard-of -hearing,  take  lip- 
reading  lessons — There's  a  reason. 

Why  take  lip-reading  lessons?  They 
satisfy. 

Do  lip-reading  lessons  pay?  Ask  Dad; 
he  knows. 

Have  you  a  little  fairy  in  your  home? 
Learn  to  read  your  child's  lips. 

Let  the  Gold  Dust  Twins  do  your  ivork, 
so  you  will  have  more  time  for  your  lip- 
reading  study." 

There  has  been  as  yet  no  opportunity 
to  hear  from  the  readers  regarding  the 
continuation  of  the  Friendly  Corner  and 
the  adopton  of  a  national  Correspond- 
ence Club.  I  shall  hope  to  be  able  to  tell 
you  the  results  in  November. 

The  Friendly  Lady, 
35th  Street  and  Volta  Place, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Have  you  forgotten  to  enclose  a  stamped 
self -addressed  envelop  when  you  desired 
a  personal  reply? 


CLARKE  SCHOOL  TO  INCREASE 

ITS    ENDOWMENT    AND 

BROADEN  ITS   SCOPE 

OF  WORK 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Clarke 
School,  Northampton,  Mass.,  of  which 
Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  is  President, 
have  announced  their  decision  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  work  of  the  school  and  to 
seek  an  endowment  for  its  support. 
Vice-President  Coolidge,  long  a  resident 
of  Northampton  and  for  some  time  past 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  has 
accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  Trus- 
tees' Committee  on  Endowment.  In  a 
circular  addressed  to  the  friends  of 
Clarke  School,  signed  by  him  and  other 
members  of  the  committee,  a  brief 
resume  of  the  history  of  the  school's 
fifty- four  years  of  service  is  given  and 
announcement  is  made  of  the  resolution 
of  the  trustees  to  undertake  the  raising 
of  additional  endowment. 

An  appeal  to  the  general  public  will  be 
made  in  the  fall  for  a  fund  of  $500,000 
to  meet  the  present  financial  and  physical 
needs  of  the  school  and  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Research  Department.  It  is 
estimated  that  $350,000  is  the  minimum 
amount  necessary  for  the  establishment 
and  endowment  of  the  Research  Depart- 


ment. The  Board  of  Trustees  have 
taken  initial  steps  to  create  "The  Na- 
tional Board  of  Directors  of  Clarke 
School,"  this  board  to  be  composed  of 
prominent  business  men,  scientists,  otolo- 
gists, psychologists,  educators,  and  others 
of  special  attainment  in  their  respective 
fields  of  endeavor.  The  appeal  for  sup- 
port of  the  project  will  be  sponsored  by 
this  board,  and  later  it  will  act  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  to  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  future  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  will  be  selected  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Research 
Department  the  scope  of  the  work  now 
being  done  at  the  school  will  be  very  con- 
siderably broadened,  not  only  as  it  re- 
lates to  helping  deaf  children,  but  also  to 
increase  the  value  of  the  normal  school ; 
and  it  is  hoped  to  make  the  Research  De- 
partment a  direct  benefit  to  all  those  who 
are  now  deaf  or  may  later  become  so,  as 
this  department  will  concern  itself  with 
the  problems  relating  to  the  deaf  and 
hard  of  hearing.  The  knowledge  secured 
in  the  conduct  of  research  will  be  made 
public  from  time  to  time. 

While  only  the  preliminary  work  in 
connection  with  the  financial  appeal  has 
so  far  been  made,  a  generous  response 
has  been  secured  from  a  great  number  of 
people  and  a  majority  of  the  speech- 
reading  clubs.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  a 
number  of  those  known  to  be  interested 
in  the  general  cause  of  the  deaf,  Mr. 
Coolidge  urges  an  initial  contribution  of 
senice,  requesting  the  names  of  persons 
who  are  known  to  be  interested  in  gen- 
eral philanthropic  works. 

The  Endowment  Committee  consists 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  honorary 
chairman;  Honorable  Calvin  Coolidge, 
chairman ;  and  among  other  members  of 
the  committee  are  John  Skinner,  treas- 
urer of  the  West  Boylston  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Easthampton,  Mass.; 
George  B.  McCallum,  treasurer  of  Smith 
College  and  president  of  the  McCallum 
Hosiery  Company,  Northampton,  Mass. : 
Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor,  president  and 
editor  of  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety; George  Crompton,  of  Crompton 
&  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Worcester, 
Mass. ;  Caroline  A.  Yale,  principal  of 
Clarke  School,  and  others  from  various 
parts  of  the  country. 
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THE   CI^ARKE  SCHOOI.  CAMPAIGN 

CI.ARKE  School,  the  oldest  oral  school 
for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States, 
has  announced  the  inauguration  of  a 
campaign  for  $500,000. 

The  work  and  worth  of  Clarke  School 
are  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 
The  names  of  its  campaign  committee 
(see  elsewhere  in  this  magazine)  attest 
its  standing.  There  is  probably  not  a 
school  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States 
that  has  not  felt  the  effect  of  its  influence, 
and  pupils  and  teachers  have  come  from 
many  foreign  lands  to  study  its  methods. 

For  several  years  the  school  has  felt 
the  need  of  increasing  its  endowment 
fund,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  its  board 
of  trustees  steps  were  taken  toward  a 
plan  to  raise  a  fund  sufficient  both  for 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  institution 
and  for  establishing  research  work, 
which  will  doubtless  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  deaf. 

We  bespeak  the  interest  and  support 
of  all  our  readers  for  this  worthy  cause. 

JOE  DE  YONG,   COWBOY  ARTIST 

The  August  number  of  Outing  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  work  of  Joe  De 
Yong,  a  young  cowboy  who  is  doing  re- 
markable work  in  the  field  of  art. 

Mr.  De  Yong's  case  seems  one  of  those 
in  which  a  handicap  proves  only  a  spur, 
for  if  he  had  not  lost  his  hearing  at  the 
age  of  twenty  he  would  doubtless  have 
remained  a  *'cow-puncher"  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  never  realizing  his  talent  for 
drawing  and  sculpture. 

As  a  means  of  communication  with  the 
Indians,  among  whom  he  does  much  of 
his  work,  the  young  man  uses  the  Indian 
"sign-talk,"  but  among  English-speaking 
friends  he  depends  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent upon  lip-reading,  which  he  has 
taught  himself.  He  is  totally  deaf,  the 
result  of  spinal  meningitis. 


THE  SYRACUSE  CLINIC  LIP- 
READING  SCHOOL 

The  Syracuse  Clinic  is  based  upon  the 
old  principle  that  two  heads  are  better 
than  one.  Hence,  when  Dr.  T.  H.  Hal- 
sted  unfolded  to  me  his  idea  of  conduct- 


ing a  lip-reading  school  in  the  clinic,  my 
first  ejaculation  was  one  of  genuine  joy, 
as  I  exclaimed  reverently,  "God  will  bless 
you  for  this!"  For,  as  the  lip-reading 
teacher  knows,  there  is  no  more  ideal 
method  of  expanding  the  gospel  of 
speech-reading  than  to  have  the  foremost 
local  aurist  take  a  personal  interest  in 
his  patient's  mastery  of  the  art.  More- 
over, from  a  therapeutic  standpoint, 
treatments  will  be  more  effective  when 
the  patient  is  buoyed  up  in.  hopefulness 
and  optimism  by  striving  for  a  new  ac- 
complishment. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  co-operation  of 
the  aurist  and  the  teacher  is  the  surest 
way  of  reaching  that  person  who  needs 
to  learn,  but  has  either  never  heard  of 
lip-reading  or  has  not  been  properly 
urged  to  acquire  it. 

Thus,  when  I  was  asked  if  I  would  do 
the  teaching  at  the  Syracuse  Clinic,  my 
prompt  reply  was,  "Surely  /  cannot  do 
enough  good  alone,  doctor ;  but  with  you 
to  help,  there  is  no  end  to  what  we 
may  accomplish  for  hard-of -hearing  hu- 
manity." 

In  the  Syracuse  Clinic,  co-operation  is 
the  keynote  of  success.  Departmental 
work  allows  of  all  supplementary  means 
of  developing  corrective  health  measures. 
Here  a  band  of  fifteen  reliable  and  ex- 
perienced specialists  have  bound  them- 
selves together  for  the  practise  of  group 
medicine.  By  correlation  of  effort,  elimi- 
nation of  waste  in  time,  expense,  and 
equipment,  they  may  produce  a  com- 
bined skill  not  usual  in  independent  prac- 
tise. 

The  fundamental  point  in  all  medical 
success  is  accurate  diagnosis — a  thing 
made  ideally  possible  where  all  methods 
of  examination,  all  mechanical  processes, 
etc.,  are  housed  together. 

Modeled  after  the  famous  Mayo  Clinic 
in  Rochester,  Minn.,  we  have  a  body  of 
reputable  and  experienced  men  whom  the 
public  will  trust.  The  otological  depart- 
ment is  headed  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Halsted, 
who  has  wisely  recognized  that,  as  an  ad- 
junct to  his  aural  practise,  a  school  for 
lip-reading  is  the  logical  requisite.  In 
like  manner  other  correlated  departments 
exist,  such  as  a  gymnasium,  where  cor- 
rective muscular  work,  massage,  etc.,  are 
given. 
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The  complete  harmony  of  every  de- 
partment produces  a  splendid  army  of 
fighters  in  the  battle  for  greater  health. 
Thus  the  lip-reading  banner  is  hoisted  in 
Syracuse. — Elisabeth  G.  De  Lany. 


THE  WHITAKER  SCHOOL,  DENVER 

The  fall  term  of  the  Whitaker  School  of 
Speech-Reading  opened  September  i  with  a 
gratifying  enrollment.  The  school  is  advertis- 
ing interesting  changes,  and  an  inspiring  series 
of  lectures  on  Notable  American  Women  is 
announced.  These  lectures  will  be  given  by 
Miss  Virginia  Sinclair. 


A  NEW  SCHOOL 

A  new  school  of  speech-reading  for  adults 
has  been  opened  in  Cleveland  by  Mrs.  James 
R.  Garfield  and  Mrs.  Cora  C.  Weston.  The 
Kinzie  method  is  used.  Much  interest  has  been 
shown  in  the  project,  and  the  hope  is  expressed 
that  it  may  find  a  wide  field  of  usefulness. 


THE  MULLER-WALLE  SCHOOL, 
NEW  YORK 

Miss  Mary  Dugane  has  announced  the  re- 
opening of  her  school  in  October.  At  the 
Thursday  classes  Miss  Dugane*s  subject  will 
be  "France  and  Frenchmen  of  the  Past."  Mrs. 
Hayes  will  give  a  series  of  "Travel  Talks," 
covering  an  extensive  overseas  trip  of  the  past 
summer. 


PLANS  FOR  A  LEAGUE  IN  DETROIT 

Nearly  one  hundred  persons  were  present  at 
a  mass  meeting  held  in  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Commerce  Auditorium,  Sunday  afternoon, 
September  4.  The  meeting  was  called  by  John 
M.  Orr,  who  is  promoting  a  League  for  tjie 
Hard  of  Hearing  in  Detroit.  Miss  Gertrude 
Van  Adestine,  principal  of  the  Detroit  School 
of  Lip-Reading,  gave  a  talk  on  her  broad  views 
of  what  a  league  should  be. 

Mrs.  Rodney  C.  Dewey,  of  Toledo,  and  a 
delegation  from  the  Toledo  League  were  pres- 
ent. Mrs.  Dewey  spoke  of  the  work  in  Toledo 
and  told  of  the  newly  organized  manufacturing 
department,  in  which  all  kinds  of  women's  and 
girls'  garments  were  being  made.  She  advo- 
cated that  all  leagues  be  controlled  entirely  by 
the  hard  of  hearing  themselves,  all  hearing 
friends  coming  in  only  as  associate  members. 
That  there  should  be  no  special  or  professional 
interest  in  the  leagues  except  as  associate 
members  and  as  honorary  officers. 

Miss  Mabel  Lindner,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  Di- 
rector and  Secretary  of  the  Dayton  League, 
spoke  of  her  organization,  which  has  built  up 
a  large  membership  in  less  than  a  year.  It  is 
organized  on  the  plan  of  the  large  city  leagues 
and  engages  in  all  the  activities  of  leagues  in 
other  cities  much  larger  than  Dayton. 


Mr.  Orr,  who  has  been  at  work  in  promoting 
the  League,  has  outlined  the  material  of  which 
a  league  is  composed,  in  the  p6opl£.  More 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  have  expressed 
their  interest,  which  shows  the  demand  for  a 
league  in  Detroit.  Mr.  Orr  spoke  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Detroit,  as  he  found  it  among  those 
who  are  hard  of  hearing,  and  also  of  how^  op- 
portunities are  unjustly  closed  to  the  hard  of 
hearing  in  many  positions  in  which  they  really 
could  excel.  He  advocated  social-service  work, 
and  in  this  connection  the  circularizing  of  em- 
ployers, explaining  the  merits  of  hard-of-hear- 
ing  employees,  and  why  as  a  general  rule  they 
have  highly  developed  mental  power. 

Mrs.  Henry  Deuter,  a  very  enthusiastic 
worker  for  the  League  and  president  pro  tent, 
had  charge  of  the  meeting. 


STRATEGY  FAILED  TO  WORK 

His  mother-in-law  is  deaf — "thick  o'  hearin'," 
as  they  said  in  the  old  days. 

Mother-in-law  went  to  the  movie  the  other 
evening  and,  before  leaving  the  house,  re- 
quested that  if  the  other  members  of  the 
household  went  out  the  key  be  left  in  the  mail- 
box. The  others  did  go  out  and  the  key  was 
left  in  the  designated  place.  When  they  re- 
turned the  key  was  missing.  Mother-in-law 
had  locked  the  door  and  carried  the  key  inside. 
She  was  seen  sitting  near  an  upstairs  window, 
reading.  The  doorbell  was  rung  until  it  ran 
down.  The  telephone  did  not  reach  her  cars. 
Those  left  out  in  the  cold,  cold  world  were  in 
despair.  The  neighborhood  had  been  aroused 
by  the  noise  made  in  attempting  to  make 
mother-in-law's  defective  hearing  take  spark. 
She  read  peacefully  on. 

Finally  Mr.  Son-in-Law  had  a  happy  thought. 
He  would  try  strategy.  He  turned  the  hose 
on  her  window. 

Mother-in-law  thought  it  was  raining,  got 
up  and  closed  all  the  upstairs  windows  and 
went  back  to  her  book.  Strategy  had  not  onlv 
failed,  but  had  tightened  the  barrier  of  sound. 

It  was  not  learned  just  how  those  outside 
got  inside. — Indianapolis  News. 


A   DEAF-BLIND   GIRL  OF   AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  Harold  Earlam,  superintendent  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind,  has  written  "The  Story  of 
Alice  Betteridge,"  a  deaf-blind  girl  who  has 
been  educated  in  his  school. 

After  eight  years  in  school,  Alice  was  able 
to  read  such  books  as  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
with  interest  and  appreciation,  and  to  write 
letters  to  her  parents  that  were  "models  of 
what  a  child's  letters  should  be."  She  was  ac- 
complished in  knitting,  basket-weaving,  and 
sewing  simple  garments,  had  an  excellent  fund 
of  general  information,  and  was  studying 
geography,  history,  arithmetic,  nature,  etc. 


The  first  extract  from  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Boston  Convention  will  appear  in  the  No- 
vember X'otTA  Review. 


HOW  A  DEAF  CHILD  WAS  TAUGHT  SPEECH -READING 

AND  SPEECH  * 

By  MARY  MILLIARD  BICKLER 

(Concluded  from  the  September  number) 


February  2. 

Dear  Margey:  Such  a  lovely  surprise 
as  we  did  have  last  Wednesday.  At 
about  8  o'clock  that  night  I  had  a  long- 
distance telephone  call  from  Dallas,  and 
while  I  waited  for  the  party  at  the  other 
end  I  wondered  who  it  could  be.  Then  I 
heard  a  man's  voice  ask  if  I  were  Mrs. 
Martin  Henderson,  and  when  I  said 
"Yes,"  he  said :  "This  is  Captain  Dale." 
And  then  he  told  me  that  he  was  Ma- 
mie's uncle,  and  that  he  had  been  ordered 
to  border  service;  that  when  he  learned 
that  he  would  have  to  report  at  San  An- 
tonio he  had  telegraphed  you  for  Ma- 
mie's address.  He  said  he  had  one  day 
of  grace  before  he  had  to  report,  and  that 
if  it  would  be  convenient  for  us  he  and 
his  wife  would  like  to  spend  the  next  day 
with  Mamie.  I  was  most  delighted,  so 
he  told  me  to  tell  Mamie  that  "Uncle 
Arthur"  and  "Aunt  Pauline"  were  com- 
ing to  see  her. 

As  soon  as  I  put  the  receiver  up,  I  told 
Mamie  to  get  her  kodak  book,  and  when 
she  brought  it  I  turned  page  after  page 
until  I  found  the  picture  of  a  man  in 
uniform  who  I  supposed  was  "Uncle 
Arthur."  I  showed  her  the  picture,  and 
then  I  pointed  to  tomorrow  on  the  calen- 
dar and  told  her  "Uncle  Arthur"  was 
coming.  She  seemed  to  know  the  pic^ 
ture,  but  she  did  not  know  his  name  from 
lip-reading.  Then  I  told  her  that  "Aunt 
Pauline"  was  coming,  but  I  did  not  dare 
point  to  a  picture  for  fear  I  would  make 
a  mistake.  "Uncle  Arthur,"  for  my* 
special  benefit,  has  since  written  the 
names  under  the  different  pictures  in 
Mamie's  kodak  book. 

They  arrived  here  in  time  for  break- 
fast Thursday  morning,  and  Mamie  was 
as  happy  to  see  them  as  they  were  to  see 
her. 


*  This  valuable  article  appeared  in  The  Volta 
Review,  July  to  November,  1917.  Its  republica- 
tion in  pamphlet  form  for  distribution  among 
mothers  and  teachers  of  young  deaf  children  is 
made  possible  by  .a  recent  gift — the  William 
John  III  Memorial  Fund. 


As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  Mamie 
wanted  to  show  them  what  she  could  do, 
and  they  proved  a  most  appreciative  au- 
dience. Captain  Dale  named  the  things 
on  her  chart,  and  she  pointed  to  them 
with  a  proud,  certain  little  manner  that 
she  has  when  she  is  sure  of  herself. 
Then  I  gave  her  some  commands,  as 
"Please  get  the  paper."  "Brush  your 
hair."  "Get  your  black  shoes,"  and  sim- 
ilar commands.  Then  she  said  all  the 
words  she  knew,  and  pointed  to  the  ob- 
ject as  each  was  said.  I  had  her  give 
some  of  her  drills,  and  before  she  had 
finished  Captain  and  Mrs.  Dale  were  both 
begging  me  to  teach  her  their  names.  I 
told  them  that  she  could  not  say  "Uncle" 
nor  "Aunt,"  but  I  would  let  her  try 
"Arthur"  and  "Pauline."  Mamie  is  not 
ready  for  drill-work  on  two  syllables; 
but  they  were  so  anxious  to  have  her  try 
to  speak  their  names  that  I  told  them  I 
would  give  her  the  combinations  for  the 
names. 

First  I  had  her  say  "arf  arf  arf,"  then 
"arth  arth  arth,"  then  "thar  thar  thar," 
and  then  I  tried  "arthar"  and  had  her 
say  the  last  "ar"  quickly,  which  made  a 
very  good  pronunciation  of  "Arthur."  I 
never  saw  any  one  so  pleased  as  Captain 
Dale  was.  He  made  her  say  it  over  and 
over,  and  each  time  pointed  to  himself. 
It  confused  her  a  little  at  first,  as  I  had 
been  saying  "Uncle  Arthur"  to  her,  and 
so  by  saying  "Uncle  Arthur"  very  slowly 
and  emphasizing  "Arthur"  she  soon  un- 
derstood. 

Then  Mrs.  Dale  wanted  me  to  teach 
her  "Pauline" ;  so  I  did  it  in  this  way : 


par  par  par 

lar  lar  lar 

paw  paw  paw 

law  law  law 

loo  loo  loo 

lee  lee  lee 

parlar 

pawlar 

parlaw 

pawlavv 

parloo 

pawloo 

parlee 

pawlee 

pawleen 
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Margey,  I  have  never  been  as  proud 
of  Mamie  as  I  was  when  she  got  those 
names.  Of  course,  she  does  not  say  them 
as  smoothlv  as  she  will  when  she  has  had 
the  drill-work  preparatory  for  two-sylla- 
ble words,  nor  does  she  accent  as  well  as 
she  will  after  she  has  had  the  accent 
work  with  the  piano. 

I  gave  Mamie  the  words  "a  soldier*' 
from  the  lips,  and  called  her  attention  to 
Captain  Dale's  uniform.  Then  I  showed 
her  a  picture  of  a  soldier  and  we  pasted 
it  on  the  chart.  I  gave  her  this  to  show 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Dale  just  how  I  had 
been  giving  her  the  words  on  her  chart. 

After  dinner  Martin  arranged  for  an 
automobile  trip  and  we  all  went  for  a 
long  drive.  It  was  warm  enough  to  make 
driving  very  pleasant. 

Captain  Dale  is  not  sure  whether  he 
will  be  stationed  at  Brownsville  or  San 
Antonio,  but  is  hoping  it  will  be  the  lat- 
ter, as  he  and  Mrs.  Dale  would  be  able 
to  come  over  frequently  if  stationed 
there.  They  left  that  night,  as  the  Cap- 
tain had  to  report  for  duty  at  9  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  We  all  enjoyed  their 
visit  so  much,  and  Mamie,  I  believe,  was 
the  happiest  of  all. 

Sherwood,  February  14. 

Dear  Margey  :  We  started  our  nature 
work  today.  Yesterday  I  had  "Uncle" 
Noble,  an  old  colored  man,  bring  some 
rich  soil  and  put  it  into  shallow  wooden 
boxes  for  me.  He  helped  me  place  them 
in  the  hot-house,  where  they  would  get 
plenty  of  sun  and  where  the  children  and 
I  could  get  at  them  easily. 

This  morning  Helen,  Mamie,  and  I 
went  to  the  hot-house  and  I  showed 
them  the  boxes  and  told  them  we 
were  going  to  plant  seed.  After  giving 
them  each  a  spoon,  the  three  of  us 
began  the  work  of  digging  little  trenches 
in  the  boxes  for  the  seed.  When 
we  had  finished,  I  surprised  the  children 
by  opening  a  small  box,  where  I  had  ever 
so  many  packages  of  seed.  We  selected 
the  packages  of  flower  seed  and  put  them 
together.  I  said  to  Mamie,  "These  are 
flower  seed,"  emphasizing  flower;  and 
then,  showing  her  the  different  packages 
of  vegetable  seed,  I  said,  "These  are  veg- 
etable seed." 


We  arranged  our  boxes  so  that 
the  boxes  containing  the  vegetable  seed 
would  be  together  and  those  contain- 
ing the  flower  seed  together.  As  we 
opened  each  package,  I  took  out  one  seed 
and  said,  "A  seed"  to  Mamie.  Then  we 
scattered  the  seed  in  the  little  trenches, 
using  a  separate  box  for  each  kind  of 
seed.  After  we  had  put  the  soil  over 
them,  I  had  Mamie  bring  some  water  and 
we  watered  them. 

I  pasted  the  envelope  which  had 
contained  the  seed  on  the  box  where 
the  particular  seed  had  been  planted,  in 
order  to  be  sure  not  to  make  a  mistake 
in  recognizing  our  plants  when  they 
came  up.  Our  pictures  show  that  we 
have  planted  lettuce,  tomatoes,  peas,  and 
okra  as  the  vegetables;  and  poppies, 
sweet  peas,  nasturtiums,  verbenas,  and 
mignonette.  I  saved -a  poppy  seed  and 
pasted  it  on  Mamie's  chart,  so  that  I  can 
review  her  on  it  in  lip-reading. 

Tomorrow  I  shall  begin  giving  her  the 
names  of  different  vegetables  for  lip- 
reading,  as  she  will  have  practise  reading 
our  lips  at  the  table  when  we  have  these 
different  vegetables.  In  spring,  when  the 
flowers  begin  to  bloom,  I  shall  begin  to 
give  her  the  names  of  them. 

The  children  themselves  are  to  water 
the  seed  and  help  me  remember  to  open 
the  windows  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
whenever  it  is  warm  enough  to  do  so, 
and  to  see  that  the  windows  are  down  at 
night,  before  Jack  Frost  comes  around. 

Mamie  has  begun  to  learn  the  names 
from  lip-reading  of  the  different  rooms 
in  the  house,  as  the  living-room,  the  din- 
ing-room, etc.  When  she  is  able  to  dis- 
tinguish one  room  from  the  other,  I  shall 
give  her  the  names  of  different  pieces  of 
furniture  which  belong  to  the  different 
rooms. 

Mamie  is  still  saying  "Arthur"  and 
"Pauline,"  and  she  says  them  so  often 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  her  forgetting 
them.  She  can  say  "cow"  also.  Last 
week  I  gave  her  "ou"  and  then  I  put  it 
into  combinations,  and  for  days  we 
drilled  on 

fou  fou  fou 
pou  pou  pou 
tou  tou  tou 
kou  kou  kou 
shou  shou  shou 
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As  soon  as  she  could  sav  "kou,"  I  showed 
her  a  picture  of  a  cow  and  had  her  say 


"cow." 


I  try  to  be  very  systematic  about  my 
drill-work  with  Mamie.  Each  day  we 
work  on  whatever  new  sound  I  want  her 
to  get,  and  as  soon  as  she  can  say  that 
sound,  if  it  is  a  vowel,  I  put  it  into  com- 
bination with  every  consonant  she  knows, 
always  using  "f "  first,  as  it  is  the  easiest 
consonant  to  use  in  combination.  If  the 
sound  that  she  gets  is  a  consonant,  I  com- 
bine it  with  all  the  vowels  which  she 
knows,  using  "a(r)"  to  begin  with.  This 
morning  she  learned  "s,"  so  we  worked 
on  "sar  sar  sar"  until  she  could  say  that 
smoothly.  I  am  having  her  give  all  her 
consonants,  final  as  well  as  initial,  in 
these  drills.  We  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  practise  on  each  vowel,  using  the  dif- 
ferent final  consonants,  as  for  "oo"  we 
have  had 

oof  oof  oof 
ooth  ooth  ooth 
oop  oop  oop 
oot  oot  oot 
ook  ook  ook 
ool  ool  ool 
oon  oon  oon 

When  I  feel  that  Mamie  needs  special 
work  on  any  one  sound,  I  use  that  sound 
in  every  combination  that  she  has  here- 
tofore had.  For  example,  if  she  needs 
practise  on  "m,"  then  I  give  her 

mar  mar  mar 
maw  maw  maw 
nioo  moo  moo 
mee  mee  mee 
mou  mou  mou 
mar  maw  moo  mee 

If  a  vowel  is  to  be  given  special  practise, 
as,  for  instance,  "aw,"  then  I  give  this: 

faw  faw  faw 
paw  paw  paw 
taw  taw  taw 
kaw  kaw  kaw 
shaw  shaw  shaw 
thaw  thaw  thaw 

I  am  very  careful  not  to  give  these 
drills  for  too  long  at  a  time,  as  I  never 
want  Mamie  to  feel  tired  after  any  of  her 
exercises.   We  have  them  at  all  times  of 


the  day,  but  for  only  short  periods  at  a 
time. 

I  hope  the  valentines  reached  there  to- 
day. Mamie  and  Helen  worked  very 
hard  to  finish  them  in  time  to  reach  you 
today.  In  the  mail  today  they  received 
some  beautiful  ones,  postmarked  *'Oak- 
land."  The  Captain  and  Mrs.  Dale  sent 
each  of  them  a  heart-sh^ed  box  of 
candy. 

This  day,  like  all  of  their  holidays,  has 
been  most  enjoyable  for  the  whole  house- 
hold. 

February  19. 

Dear  ^Iargev  :  The  piano-work  is  go- 
ing along  nicely.  Every  night,  after  sup- 
per, the  children  insist  that  I  sit  down  and 
render  a  few  selections.  Mamie  puts  her 
chair  up  against  the  side  of  the  piano 
and,  with  one  hand  on  the  piano,  she 
watches  every  movement  of  my  lips.  I 
always  play  something  in  3/4  time  and 
count  for  her. 

The  other  night  I  was  playing  a  little 
song  which  Helen  was  singing,  and  I 
happened  to  look  at  Mamie,  and  there 
she  sat,  watching  Helen  intently  and 
moving  her  little  lips  as  if  she  were 
really  singing.  I  could  not  tell  whether 
she  was  makinj  any  sound,  as  Helen's 
voice  and  the  piano  kept  me  from  hear- 
ing her. 

When  Helen  had  finished  her  song, 
I  got  out  a  little  song  called  "Dance, 
Children,  Do,"  which  is  in  3/4  time 
and  is  easily  accented.  I  first  had 
Mamie  repeat  after  me  "far  far  far," 
and  then  I  held  her  hand  on  my  throat 
so  she  could  feel  the  accent  which  I  gave 
to  ''far  far  far."  After  a  little  practise 
she  was  able  to  give  it,  and  then  I  played 
"Dance,  Children,  Do,"  and  with  one  of 
her  hands  on  the  piano  and  the  other  on 
my  throat  I  had  her  watch  me  as  I  said 
''far  far  far ;  jar  far  far ;  jar  far  far"  to 
the  time  of  the  music.  After  she  had  re- 
peated it  with  me  several  times  I  had  her 
try  it  alone,  and  she  was  so  delighted 
when  she  could  say  it  by  herself  that  her 
little   face  was   wreathed  in   smiles. 

Last  night  I  had  her  try  other  syllables 
with  the  music,  and  she  did  very  well 
with  ''lar  lar  lar ;  thar  thar  thar;  shar  shar 
shar'*  and  several  others. 

This  morning  a  tiny  envelope  was  de- 
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livered  at  the  door.  It  was  addressed  to 
'*Misses  Helen  Henderson  and  Mamie 
Dale,"  and  proved  to  be  an  invitation  to 
a  Washington's  Birthday  party.  I  am 
going  down-town  early  in  the  morning 
to  get  material  for  two  Martha  Wash- 
ington costumes,  and  from  then  until  the 
22d  our  house  will  be  turned  into  a  dress- 
making establishment. 

But  I  must  tell  you  of  a  cute  scene  that 
was  enacted  about  an  hour  or  so  after 
the  invitation  was  received.  I  had  given 
the  invitation  to  the  children  and  had  told 
them  they  were  going  to  a  party,  and  em- 
phasized "party"  so  that  Mamie  could  be 
sure  to  see  the  word. 

Shortly  thereafter  they  were  in  the 
living-room,  and  as  I  passed  the  door 
I  stopped  and  watched  them  without 
their  noticing  me.  Mamie  had  the 
invitation  in  her  hand  and  Helen  was 
standing  in  front  of  her  trying  to  teach 
her  to  say  "party."  Mamie  said  "par," 
and  finally  "part,"  but  she  could  not  get 
the  last  syllable.  Helen  kept  exaggerat- 
ing the  pronunciation  of  the  word,  while 
Mamie  continued  imitating  Helen  as  best 
she  could.  I  tip-toed  off,  and  in  a  little 
while  I  came  back  and  told  Helen  that 
I  thought  I  would  see  whether  Mamie 
could  say  "party."  Helen  said:  "Oh, 
mother,  I  have  taught  her  to  say  part, 
but  she  cannot  say  'party.' "  Then  I 
had  Mamie  repeat  after  me : 


par  par  par 

tar 

tar 

tar 

taw 

taw  taw 

too 

too 

too 

tee 

tee 

tee 

partar 

partaw 

partoo 

partee 

party 

By  saying  the  "tee"  quickly,  it  is  short- 
ened and  gives  the  sound  of  "ty." 

At  noon,  when  Martin  came  home,  I 
told  Mamie  to  take  the  invitation  to  him 
and  say  "party."  She  did  as  she  was 
told,  and  thereupon  Martin  said  she 
ought  to  have  the  prettiest  costume  at  the 
party  for  being  so  smart. 

Good-bye ;  no  more  letter- writing  until 
my  "Martha  Washingtons"  are  safely  on 
their  way  to  the  party. 


February  26. 

Dear  Margev:  The  party  must  have 
been  a  crowning  success,  judging  from 
the  pleasure  my  girlies  got  out  of  it. 
They  came  home  radiant  and  with  hands 
full  of  souvenirs.  They  had  red,  white, 
and  blue  caps  and  horns,  red  and  white 
candy  walking  sticks  tied  with  blue  tissue 
paper,  and  little  red  hatchets,  which 
Helen  said  they  had  tried  to  pin  on  a 
tree  after  being  blindfolded.  They  both 
looked  very  cute  in  their  costumes.  I 
powdered  their  hair  after  combing  it  up 
on  their  heads  into  knots,  and  this  pleased 
them  very  much ;  in  fact,  so  much  so  that 
they  paraded  before  the  long  mirror  like 
two  peacocks.  I  have  taken  a  picture  of 
them  in  their  costumes  which  I  shall  send 
as  soon  as  I  have  the  film  developed. 

In  spite  of  the  dressmaking  that  was 
going  on  at  that  time,  I  took  up  another 
feature  of  lip-reading  with  Mamie.    It  is 

the   question    form,    "How    many. 

(blank)  have  you?"  To  fill  in  the  blank 
I  use  only  such  words  as  may  be  answered 
with  the  word  "two,"  since  that  13  the 
only  number  Mamie  can  say.  She  has 
had  the  following  questions :  "How  many 
arms  have  you?"  "How  many  thumbs 
have  you  ?"    "How  many  feet  have  you  ?" 

I  started  this  because  it  gives  such  good 
practise  in  lip-reading  of  connected  lan- 
guage, and  it  also  gives  Mamie  drill  on 
speaking  the  word  "two" ;  and  then,  too, 
I  knew  she  would  like  it,  and  so  much 
can  be  accomplished  when  a  subject  is 
pleasing  and  interesting  to  a  child.  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  can  ask 
her,  "How  many  mouths  have  you?" 
"How  manv  heads  have  vou  ?"  and  have 
her  able  to  answer,  "One." 

I  have  added  "gold^*  and  "silver"  to 
the  list  of  colors  that  Mamie  reads  from 
the  lips.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  ex- 
actly come  under  the  head  of  colors :  but 
Helen  has  been  begging  me  to  put  them 
on  'Mamie's  chart,  for  she  says  queens 
wear  gold  and  silver  dresses ;  and  a  great 
many  do,  according  to  our  fairy  book. 

I  am  almost  at  a  loss  for  more  colors, 
as  she  knows,  besides  gold  and  silver, 
blue,  yellow,  red,  black,  white,  orange, 
purple,  green,  and  pink.  She  confuses  red 
and  green ;  but  even  the  best  lip-readers 
are  apt  to  confuse  those  two  words,  since 
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they  look  so  much  alike.  I  am  using 
these  colors  with  objects  for  lip-reading, 
as  "A  black  tie."  "A  white  dress."  "A 
red  ball,"  and  so  on.  In  spring  the  many 
different-colored  flowers  will  help  me  out 
materially  in  affording  variety  in  lip- 
reading.  And,  by  the  way,  our  seeds 
have  come  up ;  not  all  of  them,  however, 
but  enough  to  put  to  shame  the  other 
seed  when  they  do  come  up. 

My  little  girls  I  have  found  quite  de- 
pendable, as  they  have  not  forgotten  one 
single  time  to  remind  me  to  both  open 
and  close  the  windows  and  to  otherwise 
attend  to  the  plants.  I  often  pretend 
that  I  had  really  forgotten  to  do  my 
duty,  and  they  pride  themselves  on  be- 
ing big  enough  to  remember  things  I 
failed  to  remember  to  do. 

Won't  you  please  come  down  this 
spring  and  help  us  eat  our  choice  vege- 
tables? 

Oakland,  February  27. 

Dearest  Hebe  :  I  do  want  you  to  know 
how  glad  I  am  that  you  are  such  a  be- 
liever in  nature-work.  And  I  am  glad, 
too,  that  you  believe  in  starting  with  chil- 
dren so  young.  I  can  well  imagine  that 
my  little  girl  is  enjoying  that  work,  and 
I  am  so  anxious  for  her  to  keep  on  with 
it,  so  that  she  may  become  familiar  with 
flowers,  trees,  birds,  and  insects.  I  feel 
that  the  lessons  obtained  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  habits  of  birds  and  insects 
are  most  invaluable. 

To  show  our  appreciation  of  the  na- 
ture-work, Mr.  Dale  and  I  are  sending 
two  bird-houses  which  we  hope  will  add 
a  pleasing  touch  to  your  yard,  as  well  as 
afford  some  interesting  lessons  for  the 
two  girlies. 

Hebe,  dear,  I  so  often  think  how  won- 
derful you  are.  Every  time  I  get  one  of 
your  letters,  telling  of  Mamie's  progress, 
I  sit  and  wonder  how  any  one  can  be  so 
wise.  Mr.  Dale  and  I  both  enjoy  your 
letters  so.  We  read  them  over  together, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  little  book 
on  sounds  which  we  have,  and  Miss 
Avondino's  articles  in  The  Volta  Re- 
view, we  understand  and  enjoy  the 
speech-work  especially. 

Kiss  our  dear  little  girlie  for  us.  Our 
best  love  to  you  all. 


Sherwood,  February  28. 

Dear  Marcev  :  Mamie  and  I  want  you 
to  help  us  in  the  search  for  pictures. 
Unless  you  are  particularly  interested  as 
we  are,  you  cannot  imagine  how  difficult 
it  is  to  find  clear-cut  pictures  of  the  sim- 
ple objects  around  the  house  and  of  the 
domestic  animals.  We  are  trying  to  get 
some  attractive  pictures,  for  we  are  mak- 
ing a  scrap-book.  The  pages  of  the  book 
are  made  of  light-blue  silkaline,  cut  into 
six  rectangular-shaped  pages,  folded  in 
the  center.  There  are  four  holes  punched 
in  the  fold,  and  when  the  ribbon  is  run 
through  and  tied  it  makes  a  very  neat 
book  of  12  pages.  Mamie  ran  the  rib- 
bon through  the  holes  and  tied  the  bows 
herself,  and  as  a  special  decoration  she 
cut  the  edges  of  the  pages  like  this: 
WW. 

The  purpose  of  our  scrap-book  is  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  words  Mamie  learns 
to  speak.  It  is  easy  to  drill  her  on  these 
words  when  they  are  grouped  together  in 
this  way,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  our 
neglecting  to  drill  on  any  one  word  until 
she  has  forgotten  how  to  say  it.  It  is  a 
very  common  thing  for  little  deaf  chil- 
dren to  forget  words  that  they  are  not 
drilled  on  constantly.  Tell  Mr.  Dale  that 
his  picture — ^the  kodak  one  he  sent  last 
week — ^adorns  the  first  page,  as  Mamie 
can  say  "Father"  now.  She  learned  it 
soon  after  she  learned  "Arthur,"  but  I 
have  been  waiting  for  her  to  learn 
"Mother"  before  I  wrote  you.  She  does 
say  "Mother"  very  well,  but  not  smoothly 
enough  for  me  to  really  say  that  she 
knows  it.  We  shall  keep  working  on  it 
every  day,  and  as  soon  as  possible  your 
picture  shall  have  as  prominent  a  place 
as  that  of  Mr.  Dale's.  I  have  reserved 
the  first  page  for  pictures  of  the  family, 
and  I  have  written  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Dale,  asking  for  a  kodak  picture  of  each 
of  them  for  this  book.  When  we  get 
these  pictures  pasted  in,  our  family  page 
will  have  to  remain  with  only  four  pic- 
tures, as  I  fear  it  will  be  a  very  long  time 
before  Mamie  can  attempt  "George," 
"Charles,"  or  even  "Florence."  These 
are  very  hard  names  to  say,  and  should 
not  be  attempted  until  the  necessary 
preparatory  speech- work  has  been  given. 

Page   No.    2   is   our   domestic  animal 
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page,  which  already  contains  a  picture  of 
a  cow  and  of  a  dog's  pazv.  On  another 
page  we  have  pictures  of  an  arm,  thumb, 
tooth,  and  several  teeth.  The  last  two 
words  she  has  learned  within  the  past 
few  days.  On  another  page  there  is  a 
picture  of  a  shoe  and  a  car.  We  have  a 
separate  page  for  numbers  and  one  for 
colors.  Mamie  herself  colored  two  spots 
on  a  small  card  to  paste  on  her  number 
page,  but  as  yet  her  color  page  is  blank. 
I  think  this  grouping  of  the  words  on 
different  pages  will  give  some  system  to 
her  book  and  make  her  words  less  con- 
fusing to  her.  I  am  still  looking  for  a 
picture  of  a  party.  I  want  one  of  a  chil- 
dren's party,  so  if  you  come  across  one 
please  send  it. 

But,  before  we  go  any  further,  I  must 
tell  you  how  she  learned  "tooth*'  and 
*'teeth."    We  had  been  drilling  on 

arf  arf  arf 
awf  awf  awf 
oof  oof  oof 
eef  eef  eef 

arth  arth  arth 
awth  awth  awth 
ooth  ooth  ooth 
eeth  eeth  eeth 

tarf  tarf  tarf 
tawf  tawf  tawf 
toof  toof  toof 
teef  teef  teef 

tarth  tarth  tarth 
tawth  tawth  tawth 
tooth  tooth  tooth 
teeth  teeth  teeth 

I  had  intended  giving  her  "tooth,"  but 
thought  I  would  wait  until  later  on  to 
give  her  "teeth."  In  going  over  the  ex- 
ercises she  recognized  "teeth,"  because  I 
have  been  saying,  "Rrush  your  teeth"  to 
her  every  morning..  When  she  recog- 
nized the  word  she  caught  my  hand  and 
took  me  into  the  bath-room  and  showed 
me  her  tooth-brush.  For  fear  she  might 
connect  the  word  "teeth"  up  with  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "tooth-brush,"  I 
showed  her  what  the  word  "teeth"  meant. 

In    teaching    "Father,"    Mamie    first 

2 

learned  the  voiced  form  of  "th" — th.  as 
it  is  written  in  the  little  book,  "Forma- 


tion and  Development  of  Elementary 
English  Sounds,"  which  you  have.  When 

2 

Mamie  could  sav  "th,"  we  had  more  drill- 

2 

work  with  "thar."     Then  we  had  "far 

2  2  2 

far  far"  and  "farther  farther  farther," 
and  by  having  her  repeat  this  with  her 
hand  on  mv  throat  she  could  feel  the  ac- 
cent,  as  well  as  the  shortening  of  the  last 
vowel.  She  gets  the  accent  in  "Father'' 
much  better  than  she  does  "Arthur,"  and 
I  attribute  it  to  her  counting  at  the  piano 
*'far  far  far,"  and  also  her  familiarity 
with  the  svllable  "far." 

The  work  on  "Mother"  is  somewhat 
difficult,  because  in  giving  it  there  are 
two  vowels  to  be  shortened  instead  of 
one.  Perhaps  I  had  better  tell  you  just 
what  syllables  I  use,  as  it  will  be  clearer 
for  you : 

2  2  2 

"mar  mar  mar"       thar  thar  thar 

2 

"warthar"   (shorten  both  the  under- 


2 


scored) 

"muthu"  "Mother" 

Our  drill-work  this  week  has  been 
mostly  on  syllables  which  have  three 
sounds,  as 

farp  parth  farm  farl  fani 

tharp  farth  parm  pari  tarn 

tarp  sarth  tarm  tarl  pani 

karp  karth  karm  karl  karn 

sarp  marth  sari 
sharp 

And  we  have  used  these  same  syllables, 
substituting  "aw,"  "oo,"  and  "ee"  for 
"ar." 

By  saying  these  syllables  over  to  your- 
self, you  can  see.  Margey,  that  many  of 
them  are  really  the  pronunciation  of 
words.  But  we  are  not  working  for  these 
words  mainly;  we  are  working  for  the 
fluencv  which  these  combinations  of 
sounds  give. 

In  her  drill- work  Mamie  can  say 
"moon"  and  "nee"  (knee)  and  "mouth" 
nicely:  but  I  do  not  tell  her  what 
they  mean,  as  1  do  not  want  her  to 
have  words  so  fast  that  she  will  mix  up 
the  names  of  things.  However,  she  does 
so  well  in  lip-reading  that  there  is  not 
much  danger  of  this. 
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In  regard  to  Mamie's  clothes:  I  have 
tried  her  last-spring  coat  on  her  and  find 
it  is  too  tight  across  the  chest  and  that 
the  sleeves  are  too  short.  I  suppose  she 
will  have  to  have  a  new  one,  and  if  you 
will  send  me  the  material  I  can  have  it 
made  here,  unless  you  prefer  to  get  her 
one  ready  made. 

March  3. 

Dear  Margey  :  Did  you  think  of  our 
Texas  holiday  yesterday  ?  And  did  your 
thoughts  drift  back  to  our  school  days, 
when  that  2d  of  March  was  so  welcome  ? 
There  was  very  little  celebration  here. 
Here  at  home  we  raised  our  Texas  flag 
and  after  supper  we  went  to  a  picture 
show,  which  ended  our  day's  celebration. 

I  am  glad  you  asked  me  in  your  last 
letter  about  the  ear-training,  or  probably 
I  would  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  about 
it  for  some  time  to  come.  Mamie  is  able 
to  recognize  through  her  ears  all  the 
vowels  she  can  speak  and  almost  all  of 
the  words  she  knows.  "Arm"  was  the 
first  word  I  gave  her  through  her  hear- 
ing. I  repeated  "arm"  with  the  mailing 
tube  to  her  ear  several  times,  each  time 
pointing  to  her  arm,  and  she  would  say 
"arm"  after  me. 

After  she  had  learned  to  speak  "cow," 
I  .began  to  say  "cow"  into  her  ears,  and 
showed  her  a  cow  and  had  her  say  "cow" 
after  me.  Then  I  would  say  either 
"cow"  or  "arm,"  and  she  would  tell  me 
which  I  said  by  speaking  the  one  I  spoke. 

As  she  can  hear  in  both  ears,  I  give 
her  these  exercises  first  in  one  ear  and 
then  in  the  other.  She  can  understand 
"cow."  "arm,"  "shoe,"  "paw,"  "teeth," 
and  "Father,"  which  are  all  the  words  I 
have  tried  with  her.  I  use  the  mail- 
ing tube  when  I  give  her  these  words, 
and  I  am  now  able  to  soften  my 
voice  a  great  deal  more  than  I  did  at 
first.  I  do  not  use  the  mailing  tube  when 
giving  her  the  single  vowels,  and  I  use 
an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  when  speaking 
these.  She  does  not  object  to  the  ear- 
training  at  all  now,  as  through  training 
she  has  become  accustomed  to  sounds. 

The  vowels  I  practise  on  at  diflferent 
distances  from  her  ears.  "Ar"  and  "ee" 
she  can  understand  in  both  ears  when  I 
am  about  one  and  a  half  feet  from  either 
ear  and  my  voice  is  perhaps  a  trifle  louder 


than  ordinary  speech.  With  "aw"  and 
"00"  she  cannot  do  quite  so  well  at  this 
distance,  and  "ou"  she  sometimes  con- 
fuses with  "ar." 

Mamie  is  at  present  being  instructed  in 
the  lip-reading  of  the  names  of  Helen's 
different  dolls. .  There  is  "Louise," 
"Grace,"  and  "Mandy."  Helen  has  them 
all  in  a  row,  and  as  she  speaks  the  name 
Mamie  points  to  the  doll  bearing  that 
particular  name.  I  do  not  think  Mamie 
has  ever  thought  of  naming  her  dolls; 
but  when  she  progresses  with  her  speech- 
work,  so  that  she  can  say  some  easy 
names,  I  shall  help  her  name  them.  The 
Mexican  cow-boy  doll  which  Captain 
Dale  sent  her  will  probably  be  burdened 
with  the  name  "Villa,"  as  that  is  about 
the  easiest  Mexican  name  I  know  of. 

Mamie  is  at  my  elbow  and  smiling  as 
usual  when  I  write  to  you.  She  sends  a 
kiss. 

Sherwood^  March  6. 

Dear  Margey:  Please  don't  ever  say 
again  that  I  am  wise,  as  you  did  in  your 
last  letter.  It  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  were 
a  freshman  trying  to  wear  a  cap  and 
gown.  I  am  not  wise,  Margey ;  and,  as  I 
think  back  over  my  work,  I  wonder 
whether  I  have  ever  had  an  original 
thought  on  the  subject.  If  I  make  a  suc- 
cess in  teaching  Mamie,  there  are  many 
whom  I  have  to  thank  for  it.  I  owe  the 
most  to  the  school  where  I  took  the  train- 
ing. It  was  there  that  I  obtained  the 
rudiments  of  the  work  of  teaching  the 
deaf,  and  the  contact  with  the  persons 
there,  who,  Margey,  really  are  wonder- 
ful, meant  a  great  deal  to  me. 

Then,  too,  in  the  State  school  where  I 
taught,  it  seems  that  from  every  teacher 
with  whom  I  came  in  contact  I  gained 
something  which  has  been  of  value  to  me 
since.  So,  you  see,  it  is  not  I  who  am 
wonderful,  but  those  who  have  given  me 
their  knowledge  that  can  be  classed  as 
such. 

I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  as  soon 
as  you  are  able  you  will  try  to  visit  some 
of  the  schools  in  this  country  and  see  for 
yourself  the  strenuous  efforts  that  are  be- 
ing put  forth  and  the  wonderful  work 
which  is  being  done  for  the  betterment 
and  education  of  the  deaf. 

It  has  delighted  me  to  learn  that  you 
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and  Mr.  Dale  approve  so  of  the  nature- 
work,  and  I  can  scarcely  express  our 
appreciation  and  thanks  for  the  bird- 
houses.  They  came  this  morning,  and 
all  of  us  agree  that  they  are  the  most  at- 
tractive ones  we  have  seen.  They  are  to 
be  put  up  tomorrow,  and  we  shall  await 
with  impatience  the  coming  of  the  occu- 
pants, who  will,  no  doubt,  be  either 
wrens  or  woodpeckers. 

With  much  love  aaid  many  thanks 
from  us  all,  I  am 

Your  devoted  Hebe. 

Sherwood,  March  8. 

Dear  Margey:  Where  did  you  get 
those  lovely  pictures  you  sent  ?  Thanks 
so  much  for  them.  They  are  so  nicely 
colored  and  are  so  easy  to  cut  out  that  I 
shall  let  Mamie  do  the  cutting  out  her- 
self as  we  need  them.  Our  book,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  great  success  and  is  the  pride 
of  Mamie's  heart.  She  takes  keen  de- 
light in  showing  it  to  every  one  who 
comes  to  the  house.  All  of  the  neighbor- 
hood children  are  quite  interested  in  it 
and  often  bring  pictures  for  Mamie  to 
use  in  it. 

When  I  told  Mamie  I  would  tell  you 
that  your  picture. has  been  pasted  in  the 
book,  she  was  very  much  pleased  with 
the  idea.  There  are  several  other  pic- 
tures which  you  sent  that  have  been 
pasted  in  on  the  different  pages — moon, 
fork,  knee,  and  mouth.  The  figure  "one" 
has  been  added  to  her  number  page. 

The  last  few  days  our  main  drill-work 
has  been  on  the  syllables  containing  the 
new  vowels  which  Mamie  has  learned. 
These  vowels  are  a,  as  in  cat,  and  i-e,  as 
in  mil^.  With  these  sounds  the  drill- 
work  has  been  like  this  for  a : 


fi-^ 
pi-e 
ti-e 


fi-^ 
pi-e 
ti-e 


pi-e 
ti-e 


-af 

-af 

-af 

-ap 
-at 

-ap 
-at 

-ap 
-at 

fa- 

fa- 

fa- 

pa- 

ta- 

pa- 
ta- 

pa- 
ta- 

Then  for  i-e: 

ife 

ife 

ife 

ipe 
ite 

ipe 
ite 

ipe 
ite 

We  are  still  having  concerts  after  sup- 
per every  night.  Mamie  can  say  **far'' 
to  both  2/4  time  and  to  4/4  time.  I  play 
"Yankee  Doodle''  for  2/4  time,  and  she 
says  **far  far  far  far,  far  far"  to  the 
music.  I  play  "Bah,  Bah,  Black  Sheep" 
for  the  4/4  time,  and  she  says  **far  far 
far  far;  far  far  far  far;  far  far  far  far." 

I  have  to  change  the  music  a  little  bit  in 
order  to  make  the  accent  regular.  In 
playing  the  chords,  Mamie  says  "far''  in- 
stead of  just  pointing  to  the  middle  reg- 
ister of  the  piano,  and  says  "see"  instead 
of  pointing  to  the  upper  register.  She 
tries  to  say  "do,"  but  I  do  not  encourage 
that,  as  she  has  not  had  the  sounds  which 
make  up  this  word. 

We  had  such  a  nice  letter  from  Mrs. 
Dale,  but  were  very  sorry  to  learn  from 
her  that  the  Captain  has  been  stationed 
at  Brownsville,  as  we  will  not  get  to  see 
them  again  for  a  long  time,  but  are  glad 
they  are  pleasantly  situated. 

Good  night. 

Your  devoted  Hebe. 

Sherwood,  March  10. 

Dear  Margev:  Mamie's  spring  togs 
have  come,  and  each  individual  garment 
has  been  tried  on  and  closely  scrutinized. 
The  coat  and  hat  are  lovely  and  both  fit 
nicely.  The  dresses  are  a  bit  long,  but 
ril  have  the  hems  attended  to  when  the 
seamstress  comes  to  do  some  sewing  for 
me.  Mamie's  favorite  is  the  pink  linen, 
so  I  shall  let  her  have  that  for  her  Easter 
dress. 

Every  year  there  is  a  big  Easter 
tgg  hunt  on  the  day  before  Easter,  given 
by  the  Mothers'  Club,  and,  of  course, 
every  child  that  attends  likes  to  have  a 
new  dress.  Mamie  and  Helen  have  been 
invited  with  a  host  of  other  children,  so 
I  am  at  present  making  Helen  an  appro- 
priate dress.  I  have  pasted  an  Easter 
^SS  ^^  the  calendar,  so  the  children 
will  know  when  to  expect  Mr.  Rabbit. 
"Easter  tgg^  "rabbit,"  and  "nest"  have 
all  been  learned  from  lip-reading,  so  we 
are  already  prepared  for  the  great  day. 

We  have  been  on  our  first  spring  out- 
ing.   The  weather  was  a  little  too  cool  to 
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make  it  a  regular  picnic,  but  1  wanted  to 
go  early  in  order  to  catch  some  tadpoles 
in  the  first  stages  of  their  development. 
At  ID  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  started 
out  and  returned  home  in  about  two  and 
a  half  hours. 

I  took  a  few  sandwiches  for  the 
children,  as  I  thought  they  might  get 
hungry  before  we  got  back;  but  they 
were  so  interested  in  the  tadpoles  that  I 
had  to  remind  them  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  our  basket  that  would  no  doubt 
taste  very  good. 

The  children  took  their  overshoes,  and 
when  we  came  to  the  creek  where  the 
tadpoles  were  I  put  them  on  and  let  the 
children  walk  into  the  mud  and  edges  of 
the  water,  where  they  could  catch  some 
themselves.  We  brought  home  about 
fifteen  and  they  are  of  different  sizes, 
but  all  in  the  early  stage  of  development. 
Most  of  them  are  in  a  small  tub,  but  four 
are  in  a  glass  bowl,  so  that  we  can 
watch  them  more  closely.  I  have  not 
told  the  children  what  to  expect,  as  I 
want  to  see  whether  they  will  notice  of 
their  own  accord  the  different  changes 
as  they  appear.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  "tadpole"  has  been  learned  from  lip- 
reading. 

Our  question  form,  "How  many?"  has 
been  branching  out  some.  "How  many 
eyes  has  a  horse?"  "How  many  hoofs 
has  a  cow?"  "How  many  eyes  has  a 
fish?"  "How  many  tails  has  a  cow?" 
When  I  began  giving  her  these,  I  always 
had  pictures  of  the  animals,  so  she  could 
point  to  either  the  hoof  or  tail,  or  what- 
ever part  of  the  anatomy  I  had  men- 
tioned in  my  question,  or  in  case  she  did 
not  understand  the  question  I  could  show 
her  what  I  meant. 

Our  transplanting  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  has  been  started.  Those  plants 
which  are  furthest  developed  have  been 
planted  in  the  beds  that  are  protected 
from  the  north  wind,  and  we  are  careful 
to  keep  the  bed  covered  over  with  sack- 
ing most  of  the  time.  We  uncover  it 
from  ID  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
about  3  in  the  afternoon. 

Our  lettuce  and  peas  head  the  vegetable 
list  and  sweet  peas  and  nasturtiums  the 
flowers.  The  other  plants  we  have  left  in 
the  boxes  for  another  week  or  so. 

Margey,  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 


how  gently  the  children  handled  the  little 
plants  while  we  were  transplanting.  I 
showed  them  that  they  must  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  bruise  them  or  they  would  die. 
"Uncle  Noble"  was  here  helping  us  and 
he  said:  "I  ain't  never  seen  no  chillun 
befo'  what  got  dat  much  sense  about 
flowers  and  plants."  I  was  surprised  at 
"Uncle  Noble,"  for  he  does  not  like  to 
have  children  around  when  he  is  work- 
ing ;  but  when  I  engaged  him  to  help  me, 
I  told  him  it  was  the  spading  and  lifting 
I  wanted  him  to  do,  for  these  plants  be- 
longed to  the  children  and  they  were  to 
do  the  planting  themselves  with  our 
help. 

Mamie  has  learned  "root,"  "stem," 
"leaf,"  and  "plant"  from  the  lips  and  she 
can  say  "leaf."  By  the  time  our  other 
plants  are  ready  to  be  transplanted  I 
think  Mamie  will  be  ready  to  be  given 
"root"  to  speak. 

I  wrote  you  in  my  letter  that  I  had 
given  Mamie  i-e,  and  I  intended  telling 
you  of  the  experiment  I  tried  when  I 
gave  it  to  her.  I  had  not  given  her  any 
tongue  gymnastics  nor  any  preparatory 
work  toward  w  except,  of  course,  the 
preparatory  work  she  had  had  for  the 
other  sounds  which  I  had  given  her.  In 
giving  the  vowels  to  her  through  her 
ears,  I  said  ar  and  she  said  ar.  Then  I 
gave  her  ou  and  ee,  and  she  repeated 
them,  after  which  I  said  i-e  slowly  and 
distinctly,  and  she  hesitated  a  minute  and 
then  turned  around  and  said  ar—ee  with 
a  questioning  look.  I  praised  her  very 
much,  as  she  had  gotten  the  two  sounds 
of  which  i-e  is  made.  I  then  held  her 
hand  on  my  throat,  so  she  could  feel  the 
difference  in  length  of  ar  and  ee  in  the 
diphthong  i-e.  With  a  little  practise  she 
got  it  smoothly,  and  has  not  confused  it 
once  with  other  vowels  in  her  ear  train- 
ing. 

We  seem  to  be  having  our  April  show- 
ers in  March,  but  I  am  satisfied,  as  our 
garden  will  grow  the  faster. 

With  lots  of  love  to  vou  all, 

Devotedly,  Hebe. 

Sherwood,  March  13. 

Dear  Margey:  Hurrah  for  Mamie! 
The  little  rascal  was  the  first  to  find  a 
tadpole   with   two  legs.     Yesterday   the 
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three  of  us  had  gone  out  into  the  yard  to 
uncover  our  garden,  and  Mamie  stopped 
at  the  tub,  which  we  are  using  for  an 
aquarium,  and  stooped  down  and  was 
watching  the  little  tadpoles,  when  all  at 
once  I  heard  a  shriek.  There  stood  Ma- 
mie, all  excited,  beckoning  us  to  come. 
She.said  **paw,"  "paw,"  and  I  knew  right 
away  what  she  meant. 

After  much  trouble  I  caught  the 
specimen  in  a  spoon  and  we  looked  at 
him  carefully.  Then  I  showed  them  that 
after  a  while  there  would  be  two  other 
legs.  We  brought  our  precocious  tadpole 
into  the  house  and  put  him  into  the 
glass  jar,  where  we  can  watch  him 
more  conveniently  and  closely. 

Day  before  yesterday  one  of  the  little 
tots  in  the  neighborhood  came  over  here 
radiantly  happy  with  some  pictures  in 
her  hands  for  Mamie  to  paste  in  her 
book.  She  wanted  Mamie  to  speak  them 
right  away ;  they  were  a  sewing-machine, 
cotton  gin,  fire-engine,  and  an  automo- 
bile. Her  happy  expression  changed  to 
one  of  disappointment  when  I  told  her 
that  Mamie  could  not  speak  the  names 
of  these,  as  they  were  too  long,  and  that 
they  could  not  be  pasted  in  her  book  just 
yet.  Then,  to  please  the  little  child,  I 
said :  "Well,  I  guess  she  can  learn  'auto.'  " 
The  little  tot  was  so  happy  that  I  told 
her  that  we  would  work  hard  and  maybe 
•by  the  next  time  she  came  over  Mamie 
would  be  able  to  say  it,  and  that  I  was 
sure  Mamie  would  let  her  paste  that  pic- 
ture in  the  book. 

I  began  work  immediately  after  Miss 
Little  Tot  left,  as  I  knew  she  would  not 
be  able  to  wait  very  long  to  come  over  to 
paste  that  picture  in  Mamie's  book.  Ma- 
mie had  very  little  trouble  learning  o-e, 
and  as  soon  as  she  had  that  we  began  on 


far 

arfar 

awfar 

faw 

arfaw 

awfaw 

foo 

arfoo 

awfoo 

fee 

arfee 

awfee 

fo-e 

•r 

tar 

artar 

awtar 

taw 

artaw 

awtaw 

too 

artoo 

awtoo 

tee 

artee 

awtee 

to-e 

azvto—e 

It  rained  all  day  yesterday,  so  Miss 


Little  Tot  could  not  come  over.  This 
was  fortunate  for  Mamie  and  me,  as  we 
did  not  have  to  hurry.  However,  this 
morning  before  we  were  through  break- 
fast the  door-bell  rang  and  there  stood 
Miss  Little  Tot,  hardly  waiting  to  come 
in  before  asking  if  Mamie  could  say 
"auto." 

Mamie  was  proud  as  could  be  when 
I  showed  her  the  picture  and  she 
said  "auto."  We  got  out  the  paste  and 
the  book,  and  after  selecting  the  page  I 
let  the  little  girl  paste  the  picture  on  it. 
Mamie  showed  me  afterward  that  the 
little  girl  had  not  pasted  it  on  straight, 
I  was  very  glad  Mamie  noticed  it,  be- 
cause I  have  tried  to  make  both  of  the 
children  be  accurate  in  all  of  their  cut- 
ting, pasting,  and  coloring. 

"Fan,"  "cap,"  and  "cart"  are  all  in  our 
book  now.  Mamie  caught  a  fan  and 
Helen  a  pencil  box  in  the  fish-pond  at  a 
church  sale  which  we  went  to  last  Tues- 
day. When  Mamie  pulled  out  the  fan, 
she  came  running  to  me  and  said  "fa/," 
which  was  what  she  thought  it  was  from 
reading  my  lips.  I  told  her  that  it  was 
"fa«/'  and  later  I  saw  her  showing  it  to 
several  people  and  saying  "fan,"  which 
seemed  to  please  them  as  much  as  it  did 
her. 

Mamie  is  a  great  favorite  in  town, 
especially  with  the  grown  people:  but  I 
do  not  wonder,  as  she  has  such  a  sweet, 
friendly  manner  with  people  whom  she 
meets. 

Our  garden  is  lovely  and  the  weather 
has  been  ideal  for  it.  I  think  the  ground 
hog  made  a  mistake  this  year,  as  we  have 
had  very  little  cold  weather  since  he  went 
back  into  his  hole. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  Mamie  has  gained 
4  pounds  since  she  came?  We  weighed 
her  when  she  came  and  she  weighed  36 
pounds,  and  last  night  we  weighed  her 
on  the  same  scales  and  she  weighed  40 
pounds. 

Good  night. 

With  love,  Hebe. 

Sherwood^  March  17. 

Me  Koind  Frind  :  I  address  you  thusly 
in  honor  of  the  day  and  in  memory  of 
one  of  my  distant  ancestors,  who  hap- 
pened to  bear  the  name  O'Brien. 

I  have  ruined  a  pair  of  scissors  since 
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I  last  wrote  you.  How?  By  cutting 
sandpaper  letters  to  teach  writing.  You 
remember  I  told  you  I  was  not  going  to 
teach  the  children  to  write,  but  that  pencil 
box  with  three  pencils  in  it,  which  Helen 
caught  out  of  the  fish-pond,  has  changed 
my  plans.  Helen  gave  Mamie  one  of  the 
pencils,  and  both  children  have  had  a 
siege  at  trying  to  write,  and  Helen  has 
been  begging  me  to  teach  her.  I  decided 
Vd  make  a  trial,  so  I  drew  patterns  of 
the  letters  which  represent  the  sounds 
the  children  have  learned,  after  which  I 
traced  these  patterns  on  sandpaper  and 
cut  them  out.  Each  letter  has  been  pasted 
on  a  stiff  card-board  square,  and  on  some 
squares  there  are  two  letters,  as  "wh," 
'*th;'  and  "ar.'' 

We  have  begun  -with  "p,"  and  we  are 
using  it  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
Montessori  sandpaper  letters  are  used. 
We  trace  the  letter  with  two  fingers 
until  the  movement  of  the  written  "p"  is 
fixed  in  the  child's  mind.  This  is  the 
only  step  we  have  taken.  Our  next  step 
will  be  to  trace  it  on  the  table  with  our 
fingers,  using  the  same  fixed  movement 
that  was  learned  while  tracing  the  sand- 
paper letter.  Later  we  shall  trace  it  in 
the  same  way  on  a  blackboard,  and  then 
hold  a  piece  of  crayon  in  our  hands  and 
make  the  same  movement. 

I  have  already  ordered  a  small  black- 
board, which  I  hope  will  be  here  soon,  for 
the  children  have  begun  asking  me  when 
it  is  coming,  and  I  shall  probably  not 
have  any  peace  until  it  is  safely  installed. 

Margey,  it  seems  to  me  it  has  been 
ages  since  I  told  you  anything  about  the 
lip-reading  of  the  calendar.  Did  you 
think  we  had  stopped  it  all  together  ?  In- 
deed we  have  not,  for  we  have  gone  right 
along  with  it.  Mamie  knows  "yesterday," 
"today,"  "tomorrow,"  "day  after  tomor- 
row," and  "day  before  yesterday."  I 
make  it  a  point  when  speaking  to  use 
these  expressions  of  time  whenever  I  can 
consistently  do  so,  because  I  want  Mamie 
to  have  the  practise  in  seeing  them  used 
with  connected  language. 

For  example,  I  say  to  her,  "Day  after 
tomorrow  you  and  Helen  can  go  to  the 
picture  show."  "Yesterday  it  rained 
and  you  and  Helen  did  not  play  in  the 
vard."  "Todav  we  shall  have  ice  cream 
for  dinner."     In  the  first  sentence,  she 


knows  "day  after  tomorrow,"  "Helen,'* 
and  "picture  show ;"  so  even  if  she 
doesn't  understand  every  word,  she  will 
get  the  sense  of  it  from  the  words  she 
does  understand. 

Mamie  also  knows  "a  week,"  "a 
month,"  and  "a  day"  on  the  calendar,  but 
I  have  not  used  these  much  in  connected 
language. 

May  St.  Patrick's  blessing  rest  upon 
you. 

Always  yours,  Hebe. 

Sherwood,  March  28. 

Dear  Margey:  Of  all  the  words  that 
Mamie  can  speak,  the  one  she  has  just 
learned  sounds  sweetest  to  me.  It  is  her 
own  name.  She  says  it  so  softly,  and  the 
way  in  which  she  tilts  her  little  head  and 
smiles  when  she  says  it,  makes  it  all  the 
sweeter.  Aside  from  the  first  word  she 
learned,  I  believe  Mamie  is  happier  over 
learning  her  own  name  than  any  of  the 
others.  I  was  anxious  for  her  to  get 
"a-e,"  but  I  have  gone  slowly  with  it, 
because  she  has  had  some  trouble  giving 
it  correctly.  We  practised  it  in  combina- 
tion with  single  consonants,  both  final 
and  initial,  and  then  I  gave  her  some 
work  with  it,  using  two  syllables.  Yester- 
day she  was  able  to  take  her  name  readily 
from  my  lips.  This  is  how  I  worked  up. 
to  it: 


far 

par 

mar 

faw 

paw 

maw 

foo 

poo 

moo 

fee 

pee 

mee 

fa-e 

pa-e 

ma-e 

marmar 

ma-emar 

marmaw 

ma-emaw 

marmoo 

ma-emoo 

marmee 

ma-emee 

Mamie 

We  have  added  "b"  and  "d"  to  our  list 
of  consonants,  and  they  are  coming  in 
for  their  share  of  drill-work  too. 

As  soon  as  Mamie  learned  "d,"  I 
worked  up  to  the  combination  "do-e,"  so 
she  could  use  it  in  her  piano-work.  Now 
when  I  play  the  different  chords  in  the 
different  registers,  she  can  name  them  all, 
instead  of  having  to  point  to  them,  as 
she  formerly  did.  The  past  few  days  I 
have  been  testing  her  ability  to  feel  vibra- 
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tion,  by  having  her  stand  at  different  dis- 
tances from  the  piano.  She  can  recog- 
nize "do-e"  and  "far''  when  she  stands 
several  feet  from  the  piano,  but  to  recog- 
nize "see"  she  has  to  be  closer,  although 
not  touching  the  piano.  She  may  be 
using  her  hearing  some,  but  she  is  guided 
mainly  by  the  vibration  through  the  floor. 
In  the  rhythm  work,  I  play  something 
in  3/4  time,  and  Mamie  can  hold  "ar," 
"00"  and  "ee,"  each,  through  three  beats, 
as 


1.2, 

ar — 

3 

> 

1,2,3 
00 — 

1,2,3 
ee — 

In  a 

few 

days  we 

shall  try 

1,2, 
far- 

3 

1,2,3 
foo — 

1,2,3 
fee 

and  other 

combinations  in  a  similar  way. 

We  are  adding  new  words  right  along 
to  our  lip-reading  vocabulary.  Every  day 
different  things  occur  which  suggest 
words  Mamie  should  be  given  in  lip- 
reading.  I  have  begun  asking  her  the 
question,  "What  is  your  name?"  She  is 
not  familiar  with  it  yet,  but  she  will  be 
in  a  few  days  when  she  has  seen  me 
repeat  it  oftener. 

I  must  stop  now,  Margey,  but  I'll  write 
again  in  a  few  days  and  tell  you  what 
we  are  doing  in  our  syllable  drills.  It 
has  been  a  long  time  since  I  wrote  you 
of  them. 

Our  love  to  all. 

Devotedly,  Hebe. 

Sherwood,  April  4. 

Dear  M.argey:  The  bird-houses  have 
been  rented!  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wren  have 
leased  the  green  one,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Little  Grey  Woodpecker  the  brown  one. 
Yesterdav  the  children  and  I  unraveled 
some  hemp  rope  and  scattered  the  pieces, 
together  with  some  pieces  of  cotton  string, 
in  the  yard.  We  have  been  watching  our 
new  neighbors  very  closely  today,  and 
there  is  intense  excitement  whenever  one 
of  the  birds  flies  down  to  pick  up  some  of 
our  building  material. 

But  this  letter  I  have  said  was  to  be 
about  the  syllable  drills,  and  I  shall  start 
that  subject  now  before  I  get  off  on 
something  else.  I  believe  I  wrote  you 
some  time  ago  that  we  had  started  work 


with  two  syllables.  We  have  done  a  great 
deal  since  then.  The  first  drill  that  I 
gave  Mamie  was: 

arfar 
arfaw 
arfoo 
arfee 
(each  syllable  give  three  times) 

I  afterwards  took  up,  in  the  same  way, 
arpar,  artar,  arkar,  arsaw,  arlar,  armar, 
amar. 

Our  next  drill  was  using  00,  ee,  and 
aw  with  far,  faw,  foo,  fee,  as 

00  far  ^^far  awisLV 

We  are  now  working  on  this  same  drill, 
using  other  consonants. 

Our  new  sounds  are  "oi"  and  "-e-." 
We  have  used  these  with  only  a  few  con- 
sonants, as  our  two-syllable  drills  have 
been  taking  up  most  of  our  time. 

But  we  have  been  doing  other  things 
besides  all  this  "talking."  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  sample  as  proof  of  our  industri- 
ousness.  Mamie  wrote  this  "p"  by  her- 
self. 

The  children  first  used  the  crayon 
on  the  blackboard,  and  Martin  surprised 
them  one  day  by  bringing  each  a  tablet 
and  a  large  pencil.  The  pencils  are  as 
large  around  as  a  piece  of  crayon,  and 
not  much  longer,  so  they  can  be  held  as 
easily  as  a  crayon.  The  children  make 
the  letter  large,  as  you  can  see  by  the 
sample,  but  it  will  not  be  long  before 
they  will  make  it  smaller  of  their  own 
accord.  I  have  told  Mamie  what  sound 
p"  represents,  and  when  I  say  to  her 
Write  p"  (giving  her  the  sound),  she 
writes  the  letter.  As  she  learns  to  write 
the  different  letters,  I  shall  tell  her  what 
they  represent. 

We  are  still  having  a  great  deal  of  rain, 
but  I  am  hoping  for  better  weather  for 
Easter. 

Lovingly,  Hebe. 

Sherwood,  April  13. 

Dear  AL\rgev  :  It  rained,  it  is  raining, 
and  it  will  rain — describe  just  the  sort 
of  weather  we  have  been  having  for  the 
last  month.  Our  Easter  was  spent  inside 
of  the  house.  The  children  made  nests 
out  on  the  porch  and  the  Easter  rabbit 


<<_,, 


<< 
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was  smart  enough  to  find  them  and  fill 
them  with  beautifully  colored  eggs.  The 
children  were  very  happy  and  enjoyed 
hunting  for  the  eggs  we  later  on  hid  for 
them  in  the  house. 

Mamie  and  Helen  made  some  very  pretty 
Easter  eggs  for  the  neighborhood  chil- 
dren. Several  days  before  Easter  I  had 
asked  the  cook  to  save  the  egg-shells 
from  the  eggs  she  used  and  to  break 
them  carefully  and  as  near  the  end  of 
the  egg  as  she  could.  I  dried  these  out, 
and  Helen  and  Mamie  filled  them  with 
candy.  They  cut  different  colored  tissue 
paper  into  squares  and  circles  and  these 
were  pasted  over  the  ends  of  the  eggs  to 
keep  the  candy  from  falling  out.  Easter 
morning  Mamie  and  Helen  donned  coats 
and  rubbers  and  delivered  the  eggs  them- 
selves. 

Don't  think  that  I  was  really  complain- 
ing about  the  weather.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  do  that,  when  it  has  afforded  us 
some  subject-matter  for  lip-reading.  We 
have  learned  "mud,"  "worm"  and  "Is  it 
raining?"  To  this  question  Mamie  has 
learned  to  answer  either  "Yes"  or  "No." 
She  had  no  trouble  giving  "y,"  so  the 
word  "Yes"  was  easy  for  her.  She  has 
also  learned  "ng,"  "h-"  and  "u-e"  with 
very  little  trouble. 

I  have  begun  working  on  the  pitch 
of  the  voice  with  Mamie.  This  will 
give  flexibility  and  naturalness  to  her 
voice.  I  started  this,  using  two  tones — 
a  low  one  and  a  high  one.  I  held 
her  hand  on  my  throat  as  I  said 
"do-e"  in  a  low  tone,  and  then  said  "do-e" 
in  a  high  tone.  She  recognized  the  differ- 
ence in  vibration  right  away,  and  tried  to 
imitate  me.  We  are  working  on  these 
two  tones  now,  and  then  we  shall  try 
gradually  to  get  as  many  tones  as  there 
are  in  the  scale. 

We  take  up  new  drills  right  along  in 
our  speech-work.  We  are  now  drilling 
on  syllables  which  end  with  a  consonant 
and  are  immediately  followed  by  a  sylla- 
ble beginning  with  a  consonant,  as 

arfpar 
arfpaw 
arfpoo 
arfpee 

We  use  other  syllables,  such  as  arptar, 
artfar,  armfar,  etc.,  in  the   same  way. 


In  a  few  days  I  expect  to  take  up  three 
syllables  together,  as 

farfarfar 
farfarfaw 
farfarfoo 
farfarfee 

and  develop  them  as  we  have  been  doing 
with  one  and  two  syllables. 

The  occupants  of  the  bird-houses  seem 
to  be  as  much  pleased  as  we  are  that 
there  are  five  little  eggs  in  each  nest. 
The  children  are  trying  to  be  patient  until 
the  little  birds  are  here. 

I  have  bought  each  of  the  children  a 
jumping  rope,  but  as  yet  they  have  not 
been  successful  in  learning  the  art  of 
rope- jumping. 

No  more  tonight,  Margey,  as  this  spring 
weather  makes  me  sleepy. 

Yours,  Hebe. 

Oakland,  April  26. 

My  Dearest  Hebe:  When  I  become 
perfectly  well  and  strong,  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  take  up  the  work  of  trying  to 
get  the  ear  specialists  over  the  country 
to  do  their  duty  toward  the  deaf  child. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  every  ear 
specialist  should  feel  himself  in  duty 
bound  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
educational  advantages  which  deaf  chil- 
dren are  capable  of  receiving  and  en- 
joying, and  should  do  his  part  in  giving 
advice  in  regard  to  different  cases.  From 
my  own  experience  with  ear  specialists 
I  feel  that  I  am  correct  in  asserting  that 
the  majority  of  them  are  perfectly  con- 
tent to  diagnose  a  case  as  deafness  from 
some  cause  or  other,  and  never  feel  that 
it  is  within  their  province,  if  not  a  moral 
and  professional  duty,  to  inform  them- 
selves as  to  what  had  best  be  done,  in  an 
educational  way,  for  the  different  cases 
with  which  they  come  in  contact. 

For  example,  I  had  Mamie  examined 
by  nine  different  specialists  in  widely  sep- 
arated parts  of  the  country,  and  not  one 
of  them  enlightened  me  further  than  to 
say  that  there  was  nothing  that  could  be 
done  toward  restoring  her  hearing.  It 
seems  to  me  that  had  those  physicians 
known  that  a  child  like  Mamie  should  be 
started  in  lip-reading,  ear  and  sense  train- 
ing right  away,  and  had  felt  it  their  duty 
to  tell  me  that  the  younger  a  child  is 
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started  in  lip-reading,  the  better  it  is  for 
the  child,  there  would  have  been  a  ma- 
terial difference  in  Mamie's  development 
up  to  the  time  she  came  to  you.  and  it 
would  be  so  with  the  majority  of  young 
deaf  children.  If  one  of  them  had  only 
told  me  of  the  Volta  Bureau,  it  would 
have  been  sufficient;  but  I  feel  safe  in 
saying  that  they  all  doubtless  thought 
that  the  Volta  Bureau  had  no  connection 
with  the  diagnosis  of  a  case  of  deafness, 
even  had  they  known  of  such  a  bureau. 
Do  you  think  my  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  deaf  child  will  reap  material  benefit 
by  my  taking  up  this  question  as  a  life- 
work  ?  I  am  anxious  to  have  your  views 
on  the  subject,  so  please  write  me  as  soon 
as  you  can. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  your  rainy 
Easter,  but  I  am  glad  the  girlies  made  the 
best  of  it. 

Mr.  Dale  and  I  are  intently  interested 
in  your  taking  up  three  syllables  in 
Mamie's  speech-work.  We  watch  the 
different  steps  with  growing  interest. 

Kiss  my  dear  little  girlie  for  me  and 
tell  her  we  all  love  her  and  want  to  see 
her. 

With  old-time  love  for  yourself,  I  am 
Your  devoted, 

Margey. 

Sherwood,  April  xj. 

Dear  Margey:  The  children  are  in 
socks  once  more,  and  as  a  consequence 
there  are  two  pairs  of  very  badly  skinned- 
up  knees.  Last  Wednesday  after  I  had 
put  them  on  for  the  first  time  the  children 
went  out  to  play.  It  was  not  long  before 
I  heard  Mamie  crying,  and  when  I  went 
to  her,  I  found  she  had  fallen  on  the 
gravel  walk  and  both  knees  showed  signs 
of  a  hard  fall.  I  brought  her  into  the 
house,  and  after  doctoring  her  knees  she 
was  soon  out  playing  again,  forgetful  of 
her  misfortune.  Later,  when  I  was  hav- 
ing some  speech-work,  I  gave  her  her 
first  sentence.  These  are  the  syllables  I 
gave  her : 


arfar 
arfaw 
arfoo 
arfee 


-efar 
-faw 
-efoo 
-efee 
-efe- 
i-efel  (I  fell.) 


When  Martin  came  home  he  noticed  her 
knees  and  asked  her  what  the  trouble 
was.  I  told  Mamie  to  say  "I  fell,"  and 
she  said  it  without  hesitating.  I  am  plan- 
ning to  give  whatever  sentences  she  can 
take  whenever  an  occasion  demands.  She 
learned  to  say,  ''Thank  you"  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  shall  watch  her  very  carefully 
and  see  that  she  says  it  at  the  right  time, 
so  it  will  become  natural  for  her  to  say 
it  whenever  she  should.  Perhaps  I  had 
better  write  down  exactly  how  she 
learned  it : 


far  far  far 
thar  thar  thar 


kar  kar  kar 
kaw  kaw  kaw 
koo  koo  koo 
kee  kee  kee 
ku-e  ku-e  ku-e 


arng  arng  arng 
-ang  -ang  -ang 
thang  thang  thang 
arngkar  -angkar  thangkar 
arngkaw  -angkaw  thangkaw 
arngkoo  -angkoo  thangkoo 
arngkee  -angkee  thangkee 

thankku-e 

Mamie's  book  is  being  added  to  right 
along,  and  she  is  as  careful  about  pasting 
the  pictures  in  it  now  as  she  was  at  first. 
The  color-page  has  come  to  life.  Mamie 
has  colored  three  squares  for  it — ^a  white, 
a  blue,  and  a  black  one.  We  are  working 
for  a  yellow  one  now.  She  learned  "blue" 
and  "black"  in  this  way : 


lar 

War 

law 

blaw 

loo 

bloo  (blue) 

lee 

blee 

la- 

bla- 

black 

havp  fina 

llv   frntten    "r-"   ai 

[  this 

will  enable  us  to  learn  the  names  of  more 
colors,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  say  "three" 
before  many  days,  for  we  have  already 
drilled  on 

rar 
raw 
roo 
ree 

and  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  get 

thrar 
thraw 
throo 
three 
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I  have  begun  giving  the  questions 
which  she  knows  from  Hp-reading  to  her 
through  tier  ears.  I  started  by  saying, 
**How  many  arms  have  you?"  into  her 
ear.  She  did  not  understand  what  I  said 
at  first,  so  I  had  her  look  at  my  lips  and 
I  repeated  it.  Then  when  she  understood 
the  question  I  repeated  it  in  each  ear, 
until  I  was  sure  she  would  recognize  it 
again  when  she  heard  it.  Later  I  gave 
her  the  question,  together  with  the  words 
she  understands  through  hearing,  and  she 
hesitated  a  little  and  then  answered, 
"Two."  I  shall  take  up  "What  is  your 
name?"  as  soon  as  I  feel  that  she  has 
gotten  the  other  question  so  thoroughly 
that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  her  con- 
fusing them. 

It  was  quite  amusing  the  other  night 
to  hear  Martin  teaching  Mamie  to  say 
**pipe."  He  has  heard  me  giving  her  the 
drills  and  has  mastered  quite  a  bit  of  it 
himself.  He  was  smoking  at  the  time 
and  she  wanted  to  know  what  pipe  was, 
so  he  gave  her  this  drill : 

par 

paw 

poo 

pee 

pi-e 

pipe 

and  then  he  sent  her  to  me  to  have  me 
hear  her  say  it.  She  was  very  much 
pleased  that  Martin  had  been  her  teacher 
instead  of  me.« 

The  children  have  at  last  gotten  to  see 
the  little  birds.  Yesterday  while  their 
parents  were  out  we  had  a  good  look  at 
them. 

We  had  lettuce  for  dinner  today,  and 
we  didn't  have  to  buy  it  from  the  vege- 
table man.  Poor  fellow,  before  long  we 
shall  compel  him  to  go  out  of  business — 
maybe. 

Lots  of  love. 

Ever  your  devoted,  Hebe. 

Sherwood,  May  2. 

Dear  Margey:  Hurrah  for  your  new 
life-work!  I  am  wholly  in  sympathy 
with  your  feelings  on  the  subject  of  the 
duty  of  ear  specialists  toward  the  deaf 
child.  I  feel,  too,  that  the  standard  of 
the  development  of  young  deaf  children 


could  be  raised  considerably  if  parents 
and  guardians  of  these  children  could  be 
informed  of  the  correct  methods  which 
should  be  employed  during  the  years  be- 
fore the  child  reaches  the  average  school 
age.  And  I  believe  that  there  is  no  group 
of  persons  who  could  so  well  reach  these 
parents  and  guardians  as  these  specialists. 

When  you  are  ready  to  take  up  this 
laudable  work,  Margey,  you  can  count 
on  my  hearty  co-operation ;  and  not  only 
that,  but  I  feel  sure  that  there  are  many 
persons  interested  in  the  work  of  educat- 
ing the  deaf  whom  we  would  find  as  en- 
thusiastic co-workers. 

I  am  glad  you  and  Mr.  Dale  are  so 
interested  in  the  three-syllable  drills  that 
I  am  giving  Mamie.  She  likes  them,  too, 
and  feels  that  she  is  a  big  girl  to  be  able 
to  say  them.  We  have  been  taking  them 
very  systematically  and  are  accomplish- 
ing a  great  deal  with  them.  We  are  work- 
ing toward  another  sentence,  and  I  shall 
write  down  each  step  that  we  take,  so 
you  can  see  for  yourself  how  methodical 
we  are,  and  how  we  build  new  syllables 
on  to  the  foundations  we  already  know 
and  which  are  easy  for  us  to  say.  We 
try  never  to  take  a  jump;  on  the  con- 
trary, "step  by  step"  is  our  watch-word. 

Here  are  the  steps  we  are  climbing 
now: 


arfar 

arvar 

harvar 

arfaw 

arvaw 

harvaw 

arfoo 

arvoo 

harvoo 

arfee 

arvee 

harvee 

-a- 

havar 

havufar 

havushar 

havaw 

havufaw 

havushaw 

havoo 

havufoo 

havushoo 

havee 

havufee 

havushee 

havu- 

I  have  a  sheep. 

havusheep 

By  this  you  can  readily  see  what  possi- 
bilities there  are  for  fluent  and  natural 
speech  with  these  syllable  drills. 

It  is  time  to  get  the  children  ready  for 
a  picnic  luncheon  to  which  they  are  in- 
vited, so  I'll  finish  this  letter  this  after- 
noon. 

Later : 

Margey,  your  letter  hasjust  come,  and 
I  am  so  happy  over  the  news  that  the 
doctor  thinks  vou  have  so  far  recovered 
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your  strength  that  it  will  be  prefectly 
safe  for  you  to  come  for  Mamie. 

Indeed,  I  do  want  you  to  come  right 
away,  and  stay  just  as  long  as  the  doctor 
is  willing  for  you  to  stay.  The  weather 
will  not  be  very  warm  until  June,  and  I 
feel  sure  he  will  not  object  to  your  stay- 
ing until  then.  I  am  so  anxious  to  have 
you  here  long  enough  to  see  just  how  I 
carry  on  the  work  with  Mamie.  I  shall 
not  tell  Mamie  you  are  coming  until  I 
hear  from  you  definitely  what  day  to  ex- 
pect you. 


This  is  really  an  unfinished  letter  that 
I  am  sending  you,  but  there  is  no  use 
writing  any  more  abouf  Mamie's  work, 
because  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  in 
detail  before  long.  How  would  you  like 
Mamie  and  me  to  meet  you  in  Dallas? 
You  have  a  three-hour  wait  there,  and  we 
could  easily  go  over  and  be  there  with 
you. 

Anxiously  awaiting  your  arrival,  and 
with  best  wishes  for  a  pleasant  trip,  I  am 

Always  your  devoted 

Hebe. 


Teachers  of  the  Deaf 


r\0  THE  OLDER  PUPILS  in  your  school  know  and  read  The 
-/— y  VoLTA  Review?  This  is  what  a  pupil  of  one  of  the  best  schools 
in  the  United  States  tvrote  to  us  recently: 

'7  have  just  been  looking  at  the  latest  edition  of  The  Volta  Re- 
view, and  you  can't  imagine  how  glad  I  am  to  have  found  this  wonderful 
magazine,  I  happened  to  be  at  the  city  library,  and  I  picked  up  the  maga- 
zine by  chance  and  wcls  going  to  put  it  aside  for  another  one,  when  the 
word  'deaf  caught  my  eye,  and  then  I  just  dexfoured  the  book.  It 
was  so  interesting  and  put  so  much  happiness  and  hope  in  me  that  I 
could  just  cry  when  I  think  of  all  the  years  that  I  haven't  seen  it  and  all 
the  things  I  might  have  learned  from  it." 


SPEECH  CLINIC  AT  WYOMING 
UNIVERSITY 

The  State  Special  Class  Department  in  co- 
operation with  the  Wyoming  University  is 
conducting  a  speech  clinic  at  Laramie  during 
the  summer  session.  Miss  Peppard,  former 
speech  teacher  of  New  York  City  and  now  di- 
rector of  speech  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
is  in  charge  of  the  work.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  this  work  has  ever  been  offered  in  the 
State. 

The  course  has  aroused  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest. Twenty  children  and  four  adults  have 
been  receiving  instruction  daily  in  this  clinic. 
Eight  of  these  children,  from  different  parts 
of  Wyoming,  have  been  cared  for  by  the  State 
Department  at  the  Sigma  Nu  House. 

Twenty-five  teachers  received  instruction 
during  the  six  weeks.  The  majority  of  these 
teachers  will  take  positions  in  the  State  and 
the  children  with  speech  defects  in  the  Wyo- 
ming schools  will  receive  the  benefit  of  their 
expert  instruction. 

The  great  interest  taken  in  this  work  was 
shown  first  by  the  large  number  of  visitors  who 


attended  the  classes.  Among  these  visitors 
were  county  and  city  superintendents,  regular 
university  instructors,  experiervced  teachers  at- 
tending the  summer  session,  and  people  from 
Laramie  and  the  surrounding  towns. 

In  the  second  place,  interest  in  the  work  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  a  petition  was  sent  to 
the  president  of  the  university  by  the  summer 
school  class  requesting  that  corrective  speech 
work  be  continued  as  a  regular  university 
course. 

The  work  has  been  more  than  satisfactory, 
in  the  fact  that  all  the  children  have  been 
greatly  benefited.  Very  noticeable  among  the 
cases  handled  are  that  of  a  young  man  who 
stammered  violently  and  was  entirely  cured  in 
one  week;  and  also  a  high-school  girl  who 
had  a  serious  case  of  defective  phonation  and 
is  now  practically  cured.  One  little  boy  has 
serious  aphasia  and  has  been  greatly  benefited. 
The  department  plans  to  keep  this  child  under 
its  direct  supervision  until  he  is  cured. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  cases.  However, 
they  show  conclusively  the  merits  of  the  work. 
— Wyoming  liducational  Bulletin. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SECOND 

ANNUAL  MEETING  QF  THE  AMERICAN 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  HARD 

OF  HEARING 

Boston,  June  8,  9,  10,  1921 


OPENING  SESSION 

Wednesday,  lo  A,  M. 

Dr.  Wendell  C.  Phillips,  President, 
presiding.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  be- 
comes my  present  duty  to  open  formally 
this  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing.  The  first  part  of  the  program 
will  be  an  address  of  welcome  by  Dr. 
David  Harold  Walker,  the  Vice-president 
of  this  Association — Dr.  Walker,  of 
Boston. 

Address  of  Welcome 

David  Harold  Walker,  M.D.,  Second 
vice-president:  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Speech  Read- 
ers' Guild  of  Boston  for  the  honor  and 
the  privilege  of  bearing  their  message  of 
welcome  and  hospitality  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Association  here 
represented.  Therefore,  may  I,  in  the 
name  of  the  Speech  Readers'  Guild  of 
Boston,  extend  the  heartiest  welcome  to 
the  members  of  the  Association,  with  the 
wish  that  the  days  spent  among  us  will  be 
full  of  pleasure  and  profit.  The  new 
home.  No.  339  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
is  open  to  all,  the  latchstring  is  always 
out,  and  we  hope  thai  when  you  depart 
from  our  midst  you  will  feel  that  you 
never  have  spent  any  time  to  any  better 
advantage,  and  that  you  are  replete  with 
endeavor  to  further  the  cause  and  solve 
the  problem  of  advancing  the  brother- 
hood among  the  deficient  in  hearing. 


There  have  been  many  movements  in 
this  country  to  better  the  life  and  condi- 
tions of  certain  classes.  Such  movements 
have  begun  in  a  small  way;  the  public 
has  gradually  but  surely  been  impressed 
with  the  work  and  the  goal,  until  finally 
the  city  or  State  or  both  have  been  obliged 
to  recognize  certain  needs,  and  the 
formation  of  various  Commissions  have 
resulted.  To  have  this  Association  so 
recognized  as  being  a  power  and  strength 
in  every  community  to  help  the  ever- 
growing number  of  deficient  in  hearing 
should  be  one  of  our  greatest  endeavors. 
The  work  of  the  Association  is  so  broad 
in  its  scope  that  I  will  not  take  time  to 
describe  it  fully,  but  I  should  like  to 
mention  one  phase  of  it.  First,  education 
of  the  Aurist.  There  is  great  need  of 
immediately  enlightening  the  profession 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  cooperation 
with  Guild  Centers,  for  the  purpose  of 
referring  patients  for  early  instruction  in 
lip-reading,  and  to  make  the  Aural  Spe- 
cialist realize  that  there  is  a  home  and  a 
place  where  all  deaf  persons  may  receive 
help  in  every  way  possible.  It  does  not 
mean  that  the  patients  are  allowed  to 
drift;  expert  advice  and  direction  are 
always  needed.  In  other  words,  the 
Guild  must  be  a  Communitv  Center  for 
the  deaf  and  the  deficient  in  hearing. 
Again,  the  Guild  must  educate  the  public 
to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  undergoing 
an  examination  of  the  ears,  and  to  realize 
that  hearing  is  just  as  important  a  sense 
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to  cherish  and  guard  as  is  vision.  And 
yet  how  few  ever  think  of  having  their 
hearing  tested  until  signs  of  deafness  ap- 
pear !  If  time  permitted  I  should  like  to 
have  a  heart  to  heart  talk  with  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  every  hard  of  hearing 
person.  Frequently  I  feel  that  I  could 
be  of  more  service  if  the  relatives  would 
consult  me  rather  than  the  afflicted  one. 
There  is  such  a  great  need  for  patience 
and  kindness  and  the  realization  that  we 
all  must  carry  a  cross  at  some  period  in 
our  lives.  Much  might  be  said  upon  this 
subject,  but  our  president  has  prepared 
an  excellent  program  and  it  is  time  to 
begin  the  regular  work,  so  I  can  only  re- 
peat the  wish  that  all  may  look  upon  these 
meetings  held  in  Boston  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  and  go  forth  with  inspiration 
and  renewed  enthusiasm  to  spread  our 
gospel  throughout  the  land. 

Miss  Kennedy,  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee on  Arrangements:  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Globe  Phone  Manufac- 
turing Company,  the  seats  in  the  gallery 
have  been  wired.  We  should  like  to  have 
this  fact  made  as  public  as  possible,  so 
that  the  deaf  people  of  Boston,  who  might 
enjoy  these  meetings  if  they  could  hear, 
may  come.  The  gentlemen  are  ready  and 
willing  to  adjust  the  instruments  and 
make  them  as  satisfactory  as  possible. 
As  many  will  be  installed  as  there  is  a 
demand  for,  so  that  nobody  who  is  hard 
of  hearing  and  who  can  hear  with  an 
instrument,  need  hold  back. 

President  Phillips  :  It  is  very  grati- 
fying to  your  president  that  there  is  as 
large  an  attendance  at  this  meeting,  which 
is  the  first  annual  meeting  at  which  there 
has  been  any  scientific  program  planned. 
It  may  look  small  to  you,  but  it  looks  very 
large  to  me,  because  I  have  had  ex- 
periences with  the  formation  of  other 
organizations.  One  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous organizations  for  scientific  work  in 
this  country  is  the  American  Laryngo- 
logical  and  Otological  Society,  and  I  was 
present  at  its  first  meeting,  when  twenty 
members  came  in.  You  have  about  fifty 
here  this  morning.  I  think  there  is  a 
very  hopeful  outlook  in  the  attendance 
we  have  at  this  time. 

The  next  order  of  business  is  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  president's  address. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

Wendell  C.  Phillips,  M.D.,  F.  A.  C.  S. 

Fellow  members  and  guests  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing,  I  greet  you,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Arrangements  I  give 
you  welcome  to  the  City  of  Boston  and 
invite  your  consideration  and  co-operation 
during  the  presentation  of  the  scientific 
program  which  has  been  arranged  for  our 
second  annual  meeting.  While  this  is 
the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Cor- 
poration it  is  the  first  annual  meeting  at 
which  a  well  worked  out  scientific  pro- 
gram has  been  arranged  for  your  con- 
sideration, and  we  hope,  for  the  welfare 
of  the  National  organization. 

It  is  fitting  at  this  time  to  call  attention 
to  the  objects  outlined  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  of  this  Association. 

"The  object  of  the  Association  is  to 
improve  the  condition  and  relieve  the  mis- 
fortunes of  persons  whose  hearing  has 
been  lost  or  impaired.  The  means  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object  include  the  fol- 
lowing: Encouragement  of  scientific  re- 
search as  to  the  causes  and  treatment  of 
deafness ;  development  of  special  methods 
of  instruction ;  establishment  of  scholar- 
ships ;  assistance  in  procuring  and  retain- 
ing employment ;  furnishing  of  voluntary 
relief  and  aid  in  destitute  cases;  creation 
of  facilities  for  development  and  ex- 
change of  ideas,  and  all  other  lawful 
activities  that  may  be  appropriate  to  the 
general  purpose  of  the  corporation. 

"The  Association  shall  not  be  con- 
ducted for  the  pecuniary  benefit  either  of 
the  corporation  or  of  its  members.  It 
shall  be  national  or  international  in  scope, 
and  shall  encourage  the  formation  of 
state  and  local  associations  for  similar 
purposes.  No  single  method  of  teaching 
lip-reading  shall  be  preferentially  advo- 
cated." 

Having  considerable  to  do  with  the 
organization  of  this  National  Association, 
your  President  desires  to  define  some  of 
the  underlying  motives  which  led  up  to 
its  formation.  His  personal  experience 
in  observing  the  wonderful  results  at- 
tained as  a  result  of  the  social  service 
work  for  the  deafened  in  the  local 
organizations,  and  more  particularly  that 
of  the  New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of 
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Hearing,  has  led  him  to  become  a  mis- 
sionary of  social  service  with  a  desire  to 
see  its  beneficent  propaganda  carried  on 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  This  personal 
experience^  whereby  he,  as  an  otologist, 
instead  of  telling  his  deafened  patients 
the  bald  facts  that  no  hope  may  be  ex- 
pected for  improvement  in  the  fast  fad- 
ing hearing  function,  may  now  hold  out 
the  hand  of  hope  that  lip-reading  educa- 
tion, congenial  occupation,  social  pleas- 
ures and  sympathetic  companionship  may 
be  reached  directly,  has  given  him  a  new 
viewpoint  and  furnished  a  happy  solution 
to  a  most  difficult  problem. 

I  want  to  say  for  your  encouragement, 
that  so  far  as  my  practice  is  concerned, 
any  patient  who  comes  to  me  whom  I 
have  to  inform  that  no  greater  advance- 
ment can  be  made,  is  not  only  told  to  go 
into  the  League  but  is  given  the  name 
and  address  of  the  League,  and  most  of 
them  find  their  way  to  the  League.  I 
think  when  they  do  not  go,  they  fail  in  a 
very  marked  way  to  obtain  the  benefits 
they  ought  to  have. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  a  young  man 
about  nineteen  years  of  age  whom  I  did 
not  see  from  the  time  I  .sent  him  to  the 
League,  for  about  a  month  and  a  half. 
He  came  in  the  other  day  and  I  hardly 
recognized  him.  I  said  to  him.  "I  wish 
you  would  write  me  a  letter  and  tell  me 
your  story."  I  had  in  mind  that  I  would 
get  a  letter  worth  reading.  I  did.  This  is 
the  letter  which  the  patient  wrote  to  the 
otologist  who  sent  him. 

WHAT  THE  LEAGUE  HAS  DONE 

FOR  ME 

In  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  work 
of  the  League  and  its  effect  upon  me,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  relate  a  little  part  of  my 
life  story  before  I  came  into  contact  with  the 
New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing. 

My  early  boyhood  consisted  of  the  usual 
excitements  and  diversions  such  as  befall  the 
average  city  youngster.  Life  was  one  stretch 
of  fun,  joyousness  and  happiness.  There  was 
no  cloud  to  darken  my  sky.  This  continued 
until  I  noticed  that  it  was  becoming  difficult 
for  me  to  get  everything  that  was  spoken. 
This  period  was  the  turning  point  in  my  life  as 
lived  up  to  that  time. 

fiy  a  strange  coincidence,  my  deafness  came 
on  me  at  one  of  the  most  critical  points  in 
boyhood— the  age  of  13.  I  had  also,  just  been 
graduated  from  public  school  and  had  entered 
high  school. 

"My  high  school  life,  as  I  look  back  upon  it, 
was  one  long  struggle.    On  one  side  I  had  to 


fight  the  blackness  and  disheartening  incidents 
that  arose  because  of  my  deafness.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  had  to  see  that  I  kept  up  with  my 
studies, — ^not  only  kept  up  with  them,  but  see 
that  I  surpassed  the  other  boys  because  I  did 
not  want  to  have  others  say  I  was  a  failure 
tecause  I  could  not  hear  as  well  as  they  could. 
Because  of  my  deafness,  I  did  not  mingle  much 
with  the  fellows  in  my  classes.  I  did  not  join 
any  social  or  scholastic  club  in  the  school.  I 
kept  to  myself,  never  asked  for  advice  or  con- 
sulted any  of  the  teachers.  HI  had  a  problem 
to  solve  or  a  theme  to  work  out,  I  usually  re- 
sorted to  the  library  instead  of  the  teacher  for 
aid.  All  in  all,  this  period  of  my  life,  except 
for  one  or  two  friendships,  is  one  that  I  like 
best  closed  and  forgotten. 

My  home  life  was  almost  the  same  as  my 
school  life.  I  did  not  go  out  in  society  or  mix 
with  other  people.  My  entire  time  was  devoted 
to  reading  books,  magazines, — in  fact  anything 
that  was  readable. 

In  1920,  I  was  graduated  from  high  school. 
My  mother's  desire  was  that  I  should  enter 
college,  but  I  refused  at  that  time.  I  told  her 
that  I  wanted  to  stay  out  a  year,  and  I  gave 
her  some  excuses  for  doing  so.  One  of  these, 
which  I  did  not  impart  to  her,  was  that  I  w^as 
afraid — afraid  to  go  through  the  same  life  in 
college  as  in  high  school.  About  this  time,  I 
visited  Dr.  Phillips  who  recommended  me  to 
the  League. 

Now  started  one  of  the  strangest  transfor- 
mations in  my  life.  I  began  to  look  at  the 
world  in  a  different  light.  The  first  person  I 
came  into  contact  with  in  the  League  was  Miss 
Lehman.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  intended  to 
remain  out  of  school  for  a  year.  Therefore, 
Miss  Lehman  suggested  that  I  should  fill  out 
an  application  blank  and  they  would  endeavor 
to  secure  a  situation  for  me.  I  did  so  and  it  is 
through  the  League's  efforts  that  I  hold  my 
present  position. 

As  Dr.  Phillips  had  advised  me  to  join  a 
lip-reading  class  as  soon  as  possible,  I  decided 
to  attend  the  one  held  at  the  League  rooms  at 
night.  I  will  never  forget  that  first  night  of 
lip-reading.  I  came  full  of  hopes  for  I  had 
been  told  that  lip-reading  was  a  most  wonder- 
ful thing  for  the  deafened.  I  expected  that  I 
would  be  able  to  learn  the  entire  art  of  lip- 
reading  in  one  lesson.  How  my  hopes  were 
dashed  to  pieces !  I  couldn't  grasp  a  word  that 
was  said.  All  around  mc  the  people  were  nod- 
ding their  heads  in  the  affirmative  or  negative 
as  the  case  might  be,  at  times  they  would  burst 
out  in  laughter  at  something  that  the  teacher 
had  said.  I  sat  there  all  alone,  watching  them 
and  cursing  myself.  I  remarked  to  myself, 
"What  mockery,  what  foolishness."  I  almost 
cried.  But  as  time  went  on,  my  point  of  view 
gradually  changed.  I  found  out  that  it  wasn't 
so  bad  after  all.  That  a  person  who  was  deaf 
did  not  have  to  isolate  himself  from  the  world. 
I  began  to  laugh  and  joke  and  look  the  world 
in  the  eye.  At  tlie  present  time,  I  have  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  in  lip-reading  and  am 
in  the  intermediate  class. 

I  also  came  into  contact  with  the  other 
activities  of  the  club,  especially  the  social  life 
which  is  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Coooer 
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I  began  to  come  up  to  the  Thursday  Night 
Club  and  meet  people.  I  visited  the  Men's 
Club  one  Saturday  night  and  was  impressed  by 
the  spirit  that  pervaded  the  room.  I  have 
taken  part  in  three  out  of  the  four  amateur 
dramatics  given  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
League  members.  As  I  had  always  wanted  to 
learn  how  to  dance.  I  joined  the  dancing  class. 
In  fact  my  entire  life  has  been  changed  by  the 
influence  of  the  League.  Sometimes,  I  pinch 
myself  to  see  if  it  is  all  real.  My  parents  and 
friends  are  surprised  at  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  me.  All  this  I  owe  to  the 
League  and  especially  to  the  three  most  un- 
selfish and  noble  young  women  I  have  met  at 
the  League, — Miss  Lehman,  Miss  Cooper  and 
Miss  Samuel  son.  Words  cannot  express  the 
work  that  these  young  ladies  are  performing. 
Their  cheerfulness  and  happiness  are  enough 
to  take  one  out  of  the  deepest  depths  of  gloom 
and  misery. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  the  League  was  a  God- 
send in  my  case  and  is  a  Godsend  to  every 
hard  of  hearing  person.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
deafened  person  to  know  about  the  League  be- 
cause of  its  effect  upon  all  with  whom  it  comes 
into  contact. 

1  f  I  talked  a  thousand  years  I  could  not 
express  what  that  young  man  has  ex- 
pressed, and  if  it  is  right  for  one  case, 
why  under  God's  name  can  we  not  make 
it  available  for  all  the  people  who  will 
come  under  its  influence? 

Here  let  me  state  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  otologist  your  constituent 
organizations  will  be  of  little  interest  to 
him  and  will  appeal  but  slightly  to  him 
unless  they  adopt  all  phases  of  social  ser- 
vice work  for  deafened  people.  To  this 
end  I  appeal  to  those  of  you  who  already 
have  established  organizations  and  to 
those  who  may  contemplate  the  establish- 
ment of  such  organizations  for  deafened 
people  that  you  aim  to  become  fully 
equipped  community  centers.  I  w-ould 
not  overemphasize  any  phase  of  the  work 
but  would  have  you  attempt  to  cover  the 
entire  field  of  social  helpfulness  along  the 
lines  of  lip-reading  education,  occupa- 
tion, recreation,  social  pleasures  and 
sympathetic  companionship  as  briefly 
outlined  above.  Furthermore,  I  urge 
upon  you  who  represent  the  lay  interests 
of  this  important  work  the  importance  of 
enlisting  the  interest  and  full  support  of 
the  local  otologists  in  your  vicinity. 
Within  six  days  a  prominent  otologist  of 
a  western  city,  who  had  received  a  pro- 
gram of  this  meeting,  said  to  me,  "I 
would  like  to  enter  into  the  work  of  de- 
veloping one  of  these  community  centers 
in  my  city.'*     He  was  greatly  surprised 


when  I  informed  him  that  there  was  a 
league  for  the  hard  of  hearing  in  his  city. 
You  can  readily  see  that  by  combining  the 
lay  work  with  that  of  the  otologist  in  a 
common  service,  greater  benefits  will 
accrue.  Otologists  as  a  rule  are  men  of 
wide  experience,  they  have  the  confidence 
of  the  public  and  quite  frequently  they 
are  men  of  considerable  executive  ability. 
Furthermore,  they  are  able  to  bring  to  the 
support  of  your  organizations  many  of 
the  wealthy  deafened  people  in  the  com- 
munity. 

As  to  our  stewardship  for  the  work  of 
the  year  just  closing,  it  is  pleasant  to  re- 
port that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
vear  there  were  three  constituent  associa- 
tions  who  had  joined  the  national  body. 
All  local  organizations  have  been  urged 
to  affiliate  with  us,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
the  opening  of  this  session  it  is  our  pleas- 
ure to  state  that  we  now  have  nine  widelv 
scattered  local  organizations  in  affiliation 
with  the  national  body,  Cleveland  having 
tome  in  since  the  printing  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  names  of  these  you  will  find 
on  page  three  of  the  program.  ^ 

We  bespeak  the  cooperation  of  other 
local  organizations  that  you  join  in  help- 
ing to  form  a  national  body  of  such 
strength  that  we  may  eventually  obtain 
the  necessary  financial  support  to  enable 
us  to  send  experienced  workers  into  the 
field  to  help  organize  and  develop  the 
work. 

During  recent  months  your  president 
has  made  personal  appeals  to  fifty-six 
otologists  throughout  North  America — at 
the  same  time  communicating  with  lip- 
reading  teachers  in  the  same  towns.  In 
this  effort  the  secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion has  joined  with  similar  letters  where- 
by general  information  has  been  given  as 
to  the  methods  of  organization.  These 
efforts  have  not  been  without  avail — new 
organizations  have  been  formed  and  are 
in  process  of  formation, .  and  it  is  our 
belief  that  when  the  time  comes  for  our 
next  annual  meeting  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  new  constituent  bodies  will  have 
become  affiliated  with  the  National  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  equally  important  that  we 
expand  along  the  lines  of  individual 
representation  and  we  hope  to  see  large 
numbers  of  individual  applications  for 
membership  come  to  our  support.  We 
should    have    a    paid    full-time   efficient 
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executive  secretary  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  VVe  should  develop  the 
various  committees,  bringing  into  activity 
large  numbers  of  our  members  in  the  de- 
velopmental progress  which  we  hope  to 
attain. 

In  this  address  I  should  not  fail  to  men- 
tion the  series  of  panels  which  the  effi- 
cient secretary  of  the  national  body  has 
designed  and  brought  into  execution  and 
which  are  now  on  exhibit  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  attend  this  meeting.  It  is 
our  purpose  to  plan  so  that  these  panels 
may  be  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
in  order  that  the  various  local  organiza- 
tions may  use  them  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses and  to  aid  them  in  their  propaganda 
work.  We  believe  these  panels  will  prove 
a  positive  help  to  local  organizations. 
Furthermore,  the  national  body  is  pre- 
pared to  assist  the  local  bodies  by  sug- 
gestions as  to  methods  of  development 
and  by  literature.  Prospective  organiza- 
tions may  also  receive  the  same  assist- 
ance. It  is  our  belief  that  as  the  organiza- 
tion grows  the  assistance  rendered  to  the 
constituent  bodies  will  become  more  and 
more  appreciated. 

Hoping  for  your  forbearance,  and  that 
my  short-comings  may  not  mar  the  tran- 
quility which  should  attend  the  official 
proceedings  of  this  body,  I  now  invite 
your  attention  to  the  scientific  program 
which  has  been  prepared  for  your  con- 
sideration, and  declare  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Hard  of  Hearing  open  for  business. 

The  next  order  of  business  will  be  re- 
ports from  the  constituent  bodies. 

REPORT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 

LEAGUE  FOR  THE  HARD 

OF  HEARING 

By  Dr.  Harold  Hays, 
President  of  the  League 

If  I  had  my  way  about  making  this 
report  from  the  New  York  League  for 
the  Hard  of  Hearing,  I  probably  would 
take  up  all  the  morning  and  evening  ses- 
sions of  this  meeting,  because  we  have 
accomplished  so  much  during  the  last 
year  that  I  am  sure  there  is  an  excellent 
outlook  for  the  future.  But,  in  order  to 
give  you  our  report  in  the  most  concise 
form,  I  wish  to  read  the  following: 

What  have  we  to  show  for  ten  years  of 
existence? 


We  have  established  lip-reading  for 
adults  in  the  New  York  Public  School 
system  in  a  practical  way. 

We  have  educated  the  public  school 
officials  to  accept  this. 

We  have  gained  the  cooperation  of  so- 
cial workers,  leaders  in  civic  movements 
and  federal  bodies,  and  business  organiza- 
tions. 

We  have  won  the  cooperation  of  the 
Section  of  Otology  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine. 

We  have  exhibited  social  work  for  the 
deafened  in  conjunction  with  the  Hospi- 
tal Social  Service  and  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  in  conjunction 
with  Public  Spirited  Activities  under  the 
auspices  of  Community  Service. 

We  have  served  as  one  of  the  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice in  war  times. 

We  appeared  as  the  representative  of 
social  work  for  the  deafened,  by  present- 
ing four  papers  at  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  1919. 

We  have  become  one  of  the  Red  Cross 
health  agencies. 

We  have  presented  a  paper  on  the  prob- 
lems of  employment  of  the  deafened  at 
the  Ottawa  meeting  (1920)  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Public  Employ- 
ment Offices  which  may  be  found  in  their 
report. 

We  have  lectured  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Public  Health  Ser\ace  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

We  have  had  feature  write-ups  by  the 
New  York  Sunday  Tribune,  the  Evening 
Post,  the  Sunday  Sun,  the  Evening  Sun, 
the  Evening  Mail,  The  Trained  Nurse 
and  the  Independent  Woman,  besides 
editorials  in  the  Outlook  and  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

We  carried  on  propaganda  for  new 
organizations  before  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  was 
organized. 

We  have  assisted  young  organizations 
to  develop  and  have  been  visited  and 
studied  by  representatives  of  groups 
about  to  organize  social  work  for  the 
deafened. 

We  operate  a  Community  Center  for 
the  deafened,  serving  people  in  ever>' 
walk  of  life.    We  provide  dav  and  eve- 
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ning  activities  along  such  lines  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

EducatiotMl:  Free  lip-reading  practice 
daily  by  appointment.  Study  Club  for 
lip-readers.  Sunday  Inspirational  meet- 
ings (non-sectarian).  Auditorium  equip- 
ped with  hearing  devices  for  lectures  and 
other  meetings.  Evening  lip-reading 
classes,  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Wed- 
nesdays. An  annual  lip-reading  tourna- 
ment for  the  Metropolitan  District. 

Vocational:  Vocational  direction  and 
free  bureau  for  employment  placement. 
Assistance  in  obtaining  proper  vocational 
training. 


Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Group.  Affiliated  with  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs.  Publishes  The  Chron- 
icle in  the  interests  of  the  League. 

Recreational  and  Welfare:  Dramatics, 
dances,  moving  pictures,  games,  card 
parties,  entertainments,  outings,  brass 
band. 

Aural  examination  in  special  cases, 
friendly  visits  and  assistance.  Thrift 
shop.    Advice  about  hearing  devices. 

Bridge  Club,  Junior  Club  (oralist). 
Young  People's  Oub,  Women's  Club, 
Men's  Club,  The  Circle  (oralist).  More 
activities  added  as  desired. 
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Industrial:  Handwork  Shop.  A 
market  for  the  work  of  deafened  women 
and  men. 

Mending  Department.  Mending  done 
at  the  League  or  in  your  home. 

As  I  said  when  1  started  to  make  this 
report,  1  should  take  up  the  time  of  the 
entire  morning  telling  you  the  work  that 
the  New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing  is  doing. 

President  Phillips:  The  next  is  the 
report  of  the  San  Francisco  I-eague  for 
the  Hard  of  Hearing,  I  will  ask  the 
secretary  to  read  it. 

URIEF     REPORT     OF    THR     SAN 

FRANCISCO  LEACUE  FOR  THE 

HARD  OF  HEARING 

Alice  N.  Trask,  President 

The  San  Francisco  League  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing  now  has  its  clubhouse. 
1  say  it  with  all  possilile  pride,  for  it  is 
our  latest  goal  reached  and  the  achieve- 
ment upon  which  much  of  our  future 
success  and  usefulness  depends. 

Like  the  oaks  that  from  Httle  acorns 
grow  we  have  developed  to  this  point  for 
our  League,  now  five  years  old,  had  its 
inception  in  the  vision  of  a  small  group 
of  hard -of -hearing  people,  their  teachers, 
and  a  few  olher  persons  interested  in  the 
relief  work  for  the  adult  deafened.  This 
group  formally  organized  in  1916  and  ob- 
tained the  first  funds — one  hundred 
and  forty  dollars — from  the  procee<ls 
of  a  cake  sale.  We  were  soon  after- 
wards incorporated  with  about  two  dozen 
League  members. 

Our  work  has  sometimes  been  difficult 
but  always  progressively  successful  in 
reaching  and  helping  a  great  number  of 
people.  We  sought  and  secured  effective 
publicity  through  circulars,  newspapers 
and  magazines  until  we  now  have  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  members  and  our 
League  is  an  important  Welfare  Agent 
of  the  city,  endorsed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  affiliated  with  the  City 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  it  also 
has  a  life  membership  in  Thk  Volta 
Revikw  and  is  a  constituent  body  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing. 

Our  social  work  includes,  besides  a 
study  club  and  free  classes  for  lip- 
reading  practice,  a  goodly  number  of  well 
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The  Educational  Department  now  pro- 
vides three  weekly  lip-reading  classes, 
furnishes  four  lip-reading  scholarships 
each  year,  and  in  many  instances  has  pro- 
vided individuals  wilh  private  instruc- 
tion. 

Through  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment we  have  been  able  to  render  aid  in 
some  pathetic  cases  of  physical  and 
financial  distress  that  were  brought  to  us, 
and  have  fortunately  been  able  to  secure 
employment  for  nearly  all  applicants 
seeking  it. 

We  owe  much  of  our  growth  and  suc- 
cess to  the  good  friends  we  have  made 
and  to  the  indefatigable  w^ork  of  the 
I-cague  members.  Much  of  the  work 
has  necessarily  fallen  to  individuals  and 
to  groups,  but  all  share  in  the  services 
rendered  and  all  glow  with  pride  that  our 
clubhouse  is  an  accomplished  fact.  Al- 
though the  success  of  the  League's  work 
has  proved  its  need,  we  are  only  at  the 
beginning. 
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The  Secretarv:  Mrs.  Trask  has  a 
written  notation  that  they  are  about  to 
have  their  own  sociaJ  worker  in  charge  of 
the  office  of  their  clubhouse,  which,  of 
course,  is  a  very  great  move  forward. 

President  Phillips:  The  next  is  the 
Work  and  Plans  of  the  Chicago  league 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  by  Miss  Va- 
leria D.  McDermott,  Field  Secretary. 

WORK  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  CHI- 
CAGO  LEAGUE   FOR  THE 

HARD  OF  HEARING 
By  Valeria  D.  McDermott, 

Executive  Secretary 
Before  I  enter  formally  upon  the  pro- 
gram, I  wish  to  convey  the  greetings  of 
the  Chicago  League  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing  to  the  American  Association. 
We  feel  highly  honored  to  be  present  and 
we  know  that  we  are  going  to  take  back 
to  Chicago  a  great  deal  of  information 
and  helpfulness. 

Work 
The  city  of  our  meeting  place,  and  the 
occasion  of  this  meeting  are  sSggestive 
of  early  history  and  progress.  To  speak 
of  the  founding  of  the  Chicago  League 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  is  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  spirit  and  inspiration  of  the  New 
York  League,  carried  to  Chicago  by  Miss 
Gertrude  Torrey  and  Miss  Rose  Dickin- 
son, early  associates  of  the  New  York 
League,  viz : 

To  assist  the  deafened  and  hard  of 

hearing  in  the  matter  of  procuring  and 

retaining  employment; 
To  encourage  and  promote  the  study 

of  lip-reading; 

To  alleviate  the  social  isolation  of 

the  deafened,  and  assist  them  in  every 

way  possible. 

These  aims  and  purposes  have  been 
worked  out  through  a  free  employment 
service  which  secures  employment,  makes 
vocational  studies  and  gives  vocational 
advice;  through  free  lip-reading  practise 
classes  which  are  held  four  limes  a  week 
at  the  League  and  by  scholarships  in  lip- 
reading;  and  through  a  carefully  planned 
and  well  organized  program  of  recrea- 
tional activities  which  includes  an  in- 
formal tea  and  social  hour  in  the  League 
rooms    everv     Saturday     afternoon ;    a 


Young  People's  Club;  a  Men's  Club; 
Card  Club,  and  Sewing  Circle.  Also 
"movies,"  interpretative  and  solo  dance 
programs,  lectures  with  slides  and  out- 
ings are  arranged  at  intervals  throughout 
the  year. 

An  especial  effort  is  made  to  direct  the 
interest  of  the  members  to  the  out-of- 
doors,  and  thus  create  a  hobby  tor  the 
hard  of  hearing.  Talks  on  birds,  trees, 
local  wild  flowers  and  the  beautiful  en- 
virons of  Chicago  are  planned,  followed 
by  day  and  half-day  outings  to  the  woods, 
sand  dunes,  forest  preserves,  and  other 
attractive  spots  in  the  Chicago  region. 

Thus,  briefly  summarized,  is  the  early 
history  and  plan  of  the  organization.  The 
progress  of  the  League  can  best  be  shown 
by  referring  to  the  accomplishments  of 
the  past  year  as  given  in  the  Annual  Re- 
port, covering  the  period,  April  t,  1920, 
to  April  I,  1921. 

Atti;m>.\ni"i: 
During  this  period,  6.qyg  persons  came 
to  the  League,  an  increase  of  3,971  over 
(he  previous  year. 
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Education 

The  lip-reading  classes  were  increased 
to  four,  and  for  the  first  time  continued 
throughout  the  year.  These  classes 
registered  an  attendance  of  2,661,  a  gain 
of  1,374  for  the  year.  1,382  lip-reading 
lessons  were  given  to  12  ex-service  men 
sent  to  the  League  by  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education.  These  men 
have,  in  addition  to  re-education,  been 
given  opportunities  for  special  lip- 
reading  practise;  assisted  in  their  voca- 
tional re-adjustment,  in  finding  employ- 
ment, and  have  come  to  use  the  League 
in  a  very  personal  way. 

In  the  matter  of  promoting  lip-reading, 
the  League  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
lip-reading  class  for  the  adult  deafened 
in  the  Lowell  School,  Oak  Park,  a  suburb 
of  Qiicago.  This  class  has  an  average 
attendance  of  10,.  and  it  is  expected  that 
it  will  demonstrate  the  value  of  lip-read- 
ing sufficiently,  to  become  an  activity  of 
the  Public  School.  A  similar  class  will 
be  established  in  another  suburban  school 
•  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year. 

Encouragement  was  given  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  day  class  for 
adult  lip-readers  in  the  Chicago  public 
schools.  The  night  classes  in  the  public 
schools  have  been  widely  advertised  by 
the  League  and  persons  constantly  re- 
ferred to  them. 

Three  scholarships  in  lip-reading  were 
given.  One  of  these  scholarships  was 
awarded  a  shut-in  girl,  and  a  teacher  sent 
to  her  home. 

A  series  of  Story  Hours  for  adult  lip- 
readers,  an  original  and  novel  experi- 
ment, was  introduced  into  the  year's  edu- 
cational program.  Georgene  Faulkner, 
"the  story  lady,"  who  went  over-seas  to 
tell  stories  to  the  men  in  service,  told  the 
stories,  and  an  attendance  of  168  indi- 
cated success. 

A  Monthly  Round  Table  Discussion  of 
League  activities  was  developed  in  con- 
junction with  the  advanced  lip-reading 
classes  for  the  purpose  of  providing  an 
opportunity  for  practice  in  conversation, 
and  also  to  keep  the  members  informed 
about  League  work  and  interests. 

The  Bulletin  Board,  the  first  monthly 
sheet  of  its  kind  for  the  hard  of  hearing, 
was  published  in  September,  and  has  de- 


veloped into  an  informing  and  valuable 
publication.  From  500  to  700  copies  are 
distributed  monthly  to  the  hard  of  hear- 
ing ;  to  Leagues ;  otologists ;  dispensaries ; 
social  agencies,  and  those  interested  in 
League  work. 

A  Sewing  Circle  also  had  its  origin  this 
year.  An  experienced  dressmaker  is  in 
charge ;  a  sewing  machine  provided  and  a 
good  beginning  made. 

Employment 

A  conscientious  effort  was  made  to  as- 
sist all  persons  coming  to  the  League 
seeking  employment  or  vocational  advice. 
Employment  w^as  found  for  applicants  in 
the  following  lines  of  work:  housework; 
typist;  bookkeeping;  office  work;  filing; 
addressing;  press  clipping;  assembling; 
printing ;  nursing ;  gardening.  Some  very 
constructive  work  has  been  done  in  study- 
ing professions  and  occupations  that  the 
deafened  may  follow  or  are  following 
successfully.  A  great  amount  of  valu- 
able information  has  been  gathered  and 
compiled  into  Occupational  Studies  which 
are  being  published  in  the  Bulletin  each 
month ;  and  have  attracted  attention  and 
are  in  demand.  The  following  studies 
have  been  published  to  date :  Show-card 
writing;  comptometer  operating;  typing; 
filing  and  indexing;  watchmaking;  jewel- 
ry engraving ;  and  cabinet  making. 

An  Occupational  Registry  has  been 
started  and  a  call  sent  out  to  all  members 
of  the  League  to  register  their  profes- 
sions, occupations  or  business.  The 
Registry  is  advertised  and  the  hard  of 
hearing  urged  to  consult  it  when  they 
have  work  to  be  done  or  service  to  be 
rendered.  Such  a  Registry  stimulates 
patronage  and  service,  and  unconsciously 
develops  group  loyalty  and  solidarity, 
which  are  necessary  and  important  to  the 
success  of  an  organization. 

Welfare 

A  Christmas  party  provided  the  nucle- 
us for  a  fund  for  this  very  important 
work,  and  from  this  fund  assistance  was 
given  in  many  cases.  Warm  clothing, 
board  and  room,  car  fare,  acousticon  re- 
pairs, glasses  and  small  loans  being  fur- 
nished. 

In  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  hard 
of  hearing  in  Chicago,  the  League  made 
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a  survey  of  churches  and  prepared  a  list 
of  those  that  have  hearing  instruments 
installed.  This  information  is  on  file  at 
the  League,  and  has  been  published  in  the 
Bulletin  Board  and  widely  distributed. 

A  Committee  has  been  appointed  and 
is  engaged  in  securing  the  cooperation 
of  other  churches  in  having  similar  pro- 
vision made  for  the  members  of  their  re- 
spective congregations. 

The  theatres  and  public  halls  are  being 
included  in  this  campaign  for  the  installa- 
tion of  hearing  devices,  and  it  is  expected 
that  next  year  there  will  be  some  very 
definite  results  to  record. 

Recreation 

The  Social  Committee,  the  clubs  and 
individual  members  of  the  League  have 
kept  the  year  active  socially.  Outings, 
illustrated  talks,  moving  pictures,  talks 
with  slides  on  travel,  bird  and  flower 
preservation  and  a  number  of  special 
parties  have  made  up  an  enjoyable  year's 
program. 

The  Young  People's  Club  and  the 
Men's  Club  met  once  a  month  and  varied 
their  entertainment  each  meeting. 

The  Men's  Club  entertained  60  mem- 
bers and  friends  at  special  parties  during 
the  year. 

Many  members  engaged  the  League 
Rooms  for  special  entertainments  and 
benefits  for  the  League. 

Cooperation 

The  Otologists  of  Chicago,  especially 
the  members  of  our  Board  of  Otologists, 
have  rendered  valuable  assistance  in 
bringing  the  opportunities  provided  by  the 
League  to  the  attention  of  their  patients, 
and  in  giving  their  services  gratuitously 
in  a  number  of  cases  referred  to  them 
for  examination. 

The  Department  of  Health  of  the  City 
of  Chicago  gave  space  to  the  League  for 
demonstration  and  display  at  the  Health 
Exposition  at  the  Coliseum,  November 
24-29,  with  the  result  that  several 
hundred  persons  received  their  first 
introduction  to  the  organization. 

The  Dictograph  Products  Corporation 
and  the  Globe  Ear  Phone  Company  have 
generously  offered  to  equip  the  League 
Assembly  Room  with  60  hearing  instru- 


ments, the  installation  to  be  made  at  once. 

The  directors  of  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  granted  special  privileges  to 
members  of  the  League  who  wished  to 
attend  the  Drama  of  the  Nativity,  a  pag- 
eant given  at  the  Art  Institute  at  Christ- 
mas time. 

The  service  League  for  the  Handicap- 
ped, a  local  organization  providing  train- 
ing and  employment  for  crippled  and  dis- 
abled persons,  has  cooperated  with  the 
League  in  the  matter  of  training  and  em- 
ployment. 

The  dispensaries  and  social  organiza- 
tions have  shown  a  recognition  of  the 
needs  of  the  hard  of  hearing  coming  im- 
der  their  supervision  and  referred  many 
persons  to  the  League. 

The  Leagues  and  Clubs  throughout  the 
country  have  kept  up  an  exchange  of 
literature,  statistics,  reports  and  records 
with  our  organization,  which  has  been 
most  helpful. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  of  a  year's 
record  of  splendid  cooperation  was  the 
talk  given  by  Dr.  Wendell  Phillips,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing,  on  the  value  and  Im- 
portance of  Social  Work  for  the  Deaf- 
ened, and  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  League. 
His  inspiring  talk  encouraged  others  ac- 
tively interested  and  induced  others  to 
become  interested. 

Plans 

The  coming  year,  the  Chicago  League 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  plans  to  project 
its  activities  into  the  community,  becom- 
ing more  a  public  institution  and  less  a 
private  agency. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  to  be 
a  Community  House  provided  with  a 
classroom,  library,  gymnasium  and  audi- 
torium, and  made  partially  or  entirely 
self-supporting  by  having  club  member- 
ships and  residences  established. 

The  employment  service  of  the  League 
is  to  be  extended,  for  we  realize  that 
herein  organizations  for  the  hard  of  hear- 
ing can  render  the  greatest  assistance. 
The  staff  of  workers  is  to  be  increased; 
and  a  committee  formed  to  take  up  mat- 
ters of  re-training  and  developing  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  through  coopera- 
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tion  of  public  agencies,  federal,  state  and 
municipal. 

The  third  feature  of  the  program  takes 
the  League  into  the  field  of  prevention. 
The  estabHshment  and  maintainance  by 
the  League  in  cooperation  with  the  Chi- 
cago Department  of  Health,  of  an  ear 
clinic,  on  the  portable  plan,  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Chicago.  This  matter  is  at 
present  before  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  can  only  be  referred  to  at  this  time 
as  a  possibility  for  greater  service,  and  a 
measure  taken  for  the  prevention  of  deaf- 
ness in  early  life. 

President  Phillips:  The  next  report 
is  that  of  the  Jersey  City  League  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing.    The  executive  secre-. 
tary,  Mrs.  Laterman. 

REPORT  OF  THE  JERSEY  CITY 

LEAGUE 

Mrs.  Laterman  :  The  Jersey  City 
League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  was 
organized  July  i,  1920,  by  its  worthy 
President,  Dr.  T.  R.  Chambers,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  New  York  League  for 
the  Hard  of  Hearing,  with  eighteen 
charter  members.  The  first  five  meetings 
were  held  in  a  public  school,  and  in  Oc- 
tober, 1920,  the  League  occupied  its  own 
clubrooms,  located  in  a  central  part  of 
Jersey  City  at  719  Bergen  Ave.  A  lip- 
reading  class  was  started  on  October  18, 
1920,  with  an  attendance  of  39  pupils. 
The  Jersey  City  League  membership  has 
increased  to  1 16  members  to  date.  There 
are  three  classes  of  members — Regular 
members,  who  pay  $6.00  per  year  and 
have  all  privileges  of  the  League ;  passive 
members,  who  pay  $i.CK)  per  year  and 
have  all  privileges  except  lip-reading  and 
voting;  and  subscribing  members,  who 
pay  more  than  $6.00  per  year. 

At  present  the  membership  is  composed 
of  79  Regular  Members,  28  passive  Mem- 
bers and  9  Subscribing  Members. 

The  League  rooms  are  open  daily  from 
I  to  10  P.  M.  in  charge  of  the  Executive 
Secretary.  There  are  four  departments — 
Educational,  Employment,  Welfare,  and 
Hand  Work  Shop. 

The  Jersey  City  Board  of  Education 
supplies  a  lip-reading  teacher  who  con- 
ducts classes  two  afternoons  and  four 
evenings  per  week  at  the  League  Rooms. 


Pupils  of  these  lip-reading  classes  had 
the  honor  of  winning  the  metropolitan 
championship  in  lip-reading  recently  in 
New  York. 

The  Employment  Department  receives 
applications  and  finds  employment  for 
deaf  people.  The  League  has  a  piano 
which  was  donated,  and  a  Victrola 
bought  by  the  members,  and  many  parties 
have  been  enjoyed  during  the  past  eight 
months  of  its  existence. 

The  Ladies  Afternoon  Club  was  start- 
ed in  November,  with  three  members, 
and  has  increased  to  a  membership  of 
thirty- four.  The  Hand  Work  Shop  re- 
ceives and  sells  daily  the  woric  and  handi- 
craft of  the  League  ^lembers.  A  com- 
mission of  10%  is  charged  for  selling. 

The  League  has  received  its  mainte- 
nance and  support  from  membership  fees, 
contributions,  a  Block  Dance,  the  selling 
of  shares  and  drawing  for  a  donated 
$100.00  Liberty  Bond,  and  benefits 
given  at  various  local  Moving  Picture 
Theatres.  Our  League  anticipates  co- 
operation from  the  Jersey  City  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  in  permitting  us  to  use  their  Com- 
munity House  to  give  Moving  Picture 
Entertainments.  A  campaign  for  more 
members  for  the  Jersey  City  League  is 
now  under  way.    Progress  is  our  motto. 

President  Phillips  :  The  next  report 
will  be  that  of  the  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  by  Mrs. 
A.  V.  Taylor. 

REPORT  OF  THE  NEWARK 

LEAGUE  FOR  THE  HARD 

OF  HEARING 

By  Mrs.  A.  V.  Taylor,  President 

In  September,  1915,  evening  classes  in 
lip-reading  for  the  adult  deaf  and  hard  of 
hearing  were  opened  in  Newark.  N.  J., 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  year  five  ladies  who  had  been 
in  the  same  group  arranged  to  meet  at 
each  other's  homes  in  the  afternoon 
for  practice  and  conversation.  Another 
group  composed  of  those  who  were  in 
business  met  in  the  evening.  The  follow- 
ing year  at  the  close  of  the  classes  it  was 
the  unanimous  wish  of  all  the  pupils  that 
they  meet  for  that  purpose,  and  from  that 
has  developed  the  Newark  League  for 
the  Hard  of  Hearing. 
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Til  rough  the  courtesy  of  the  Board  of 
Education  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  Girls' 
\'ocational  School  has  been  granted  for  a 
social  meeting  once  a  month.  The  busi- 
ness meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
has  been  held  there  also,  monthly,  or  at 
the  home  of  the  president. 

There  are  eighty- four  names  on  the 
roll,  over  fifty  of  whom  are  deafened  or 
hard  of  hearing.  They  come  from  Mont- 
clair,  Upper  Montclair,  Orange,  South 
Orange,  East  Orange,  Bloomfield,  Arling- 
ton, Kearny,  Nutley,  Belleville,  as  well  as 
Newark.  Lip-reading  and  the  opportuni- 
ty for  friendlv  intercourse  have  enabled 
them  to  take  hold  of  their  work  with 
lighter  hearts.  Now  they  want  the  New- 
ark League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  to 
be  a  Community  Center  where  the  deaf 
and  hard  of  hearing  may  gather  to  get 
strength  and  inspiration  to  meet  the 
everyday  problems  of  life.  They  want 
the  opportunity  for  service.  They  want 
to  make  their  handicap  a  power  for  good. 
How?  By  forgetting  self — by  doing — by 
helping  others. 

That  we  can  do  something  for  others 
has  been  proven  by  our  work  for  the 
Red  Cross.  When  our  cotmtrv  sounded 
the  call  for  her  w^omen  to  give  patriotic 
service,  a  Red  Cross  Auxiliary  was  form- 
ed and  in  the  two  years  that  it  served,  we 
made  2,339  articles.  To  quote  from  the 
Newark  Evening  News — "The  League 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  has  responded 
to  every  call  issued  from  headquarters." 

For  two  years  we  have  supported  a 
little  French  girl  through  the  "Fatherless 
Children  of  France"  and  this  year  sent 
the  money  directly  to  her. 

Having  heard  last  year  through  Dr.  E. 
A.  Fay  of  the  distressing  conditions  due 
to  the  war,  of  the  Jewish  Institute  of  the 
Deaf  in  Vienna  we  sent  money.  This 
year  we  sent  a  check  to  the  teachers  of 
the  School  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  at 
Budapest,  Hungary,  where  conditions 
were  equally  distressing. 

We  have  had  two  Christmas  sales,  a 
card  party  and  a  rummage  sale,  the 
money  from  which  has  been  put  into  a 
trust  fund  toward  our  own  home.  Grow- 
ing slowly,  but  making  our  foundation 
firm,  with  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  a 
desire  for  service,  we  hope  to  have  a  room 
this  fall  with  an  executive  secretary  so 


that  in  Newark  there  may  be  a  communi- 
ty center  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing. 

President  Phillips  :  The  next  report 
will  be  that  of  the  Toledo  League  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing,  by  Mrs.  Rodney  C. 
Dewey. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TOLEDO 

LEAGUE  FOR  THE  HARD  OF 

HEARING 

By  Mrs.  Rodney  C.  Dewey 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  conjecture  with 
me  what  kind  of  report  I  was  going  to 
make.  You  see  I  never  went  to  this  kind 
of  party  before.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  want  a  report  as  juiceless  as 
a  balance  sheet  or  whether  you  want  me 
to  tell  you  about  some  of  the  things  that 
have  really  made  our  work  worth  while. 

The  Toledo  League  was  organized  Oc- 
tober, 1919.  That  was  a  year  and  half 
ago.  To  quote  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  the 
past  tense,  "We  were  seven."  We  did 
not  have  any  money  and  we  did  not  have 
any  plans.  Our  only  assets  were  our  de- 
fective ears  and  a  large  amount  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  our  only  plan  was  to  help 
ourselves  and  everyone  else  who  was 
hard  of  hearing.  We  did  not  have  money 
enough,  as  an  organization,  to  put  a 
notice  in  the  paper  to  invite  people  to 
come  to  see  us,  but  somebody  told  us  that 
the  club  notices  were  free ;  so  we  worked 
that  column  overtime,  and  people  came 
to  us.    That  was  in  October. 

In  January  we  took  a  very  small  apart- 
ment for  headquarters.  In  May  we  be- 
came incorporated,  and  last  September, 
eleven  months  after  we  organized,  we 
took  a  thirteen  room  house  for  our  club- 
house, where  we  carry  on  our  activities, 
and  where  we  welcome  everybody  who  is 
hard  of  hearing  or  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  hard  of  hearing.  We  have 
now  over  a  hundred  paid  members,  but 
we  have  dozens  and  dozens  of  members, 
full  fledged  members  in  perfectly  good 
standing,  who  have  never  paid  one  cent  of 
dues  and  who  will  nevei*  be  asked  to  pay 
any  dues.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  dues  will  be  done  away  with 
altogether.  We  will  have  voluntary  con- 
tributions, yes,  but  I  shall  be  glad  when 
we  have  no  dues  except  defective  ears  and 
a  large  interest  in  our  work. 
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Our  expenses  for  maintaining  our  club- 
house and  our  activities,  not  including 
the  industrial  department,  are  about  $200 
a  month  (we  have  no  salaries).  And  if 
we  have  luck  our  income  is  the  same. 
You  know  Walt  Whitman  says,  "You  are 
not  all  included  'twixt  your  hat  and  your 
boots,"  and  this  League  work  is  far  from 
included  between  your  "income-itures" 
and  "outgo-itures."  It  is  the  intangible 
things  that  make  it  worth  while,  and  if 
your  intangibilities  are  there,  you  always 
have  money  to  pay  your  liabilities.  In 
proof  of  which  I  want  to  report  that  we 
were  invited,  mind  you,  invited,  to  place 
our  budget  with  the  Community  Chest, 
which  we  did  with  alacrity,  and  we  were 
allowed  $2,000  this  year.  We  were  one 
of  the  few  new  organizations  taken  on, 
and  many  of  the  old  organizations  were 
dropped. 

We  have  four  departments,  social,  edu- 
cational, employment  and  industrial.  I 
will  confess  that  when  we  went  into  this 
work  I  thought  the  social  the  least 
important,  but  I  have  come  to  think  that 
is  the  most  important.  With  happy 
hearts  and  cheerful  minds,  people  can 
tackle  anything.  We  have  our  parties, 
our  card  parties,  our  dances,  our  dancing 
class,  our  boat  rides,  our  picnics,  all  the 
things  that  normal  people  enjoy. 

Then  we  have  our  educational  depart- 
ment. Chief,  of  course,  comes  lip-read- 
ing. I  will  speak  of  that  later.  We  have 
lectures  along  various  lines  that  are  of 
interest  to  all  of  us.  We  have  brought  to 
Toledo  several  lecturers  who  are  preemi- 
nent in  their  field.  We  do  not  want 
people  to  think  of  us  as  "just  a  bunch  of 
deaf  folks."  We  are  that,  but  we  are  not 
deaf  intellectually  and  we  are  not  deaf 
spiritually,  and„  with  the  study  of  lip- 
reading,  we  are  overcoming  the  handicap 
of  physical  deafness.  We  want  people  to 
think  of  us  as  a  group  who  are  interested 
in  everything  that  is  intellectual  and  pro- 
gressive. 

We  teach  lip-reading.  Those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  it  are  allowed  to  do  so, 
but  to  those  for  whom  it  would  be  any 
hardship  whatever,  we  give  instruction 
without  any  charge.  During  the  last  year 
we  gave  away  seven  free  scholarships, 
and  we  have  helped  a  far  greater  number 
in  our  free  practice  classes. 


We  have  our  employment  department, 
and  that  is  very  dear  to  my  heart.  In 
the  last  year  we  have  found  a  hundred 
and  forty-nine  jobs.  I  pause  for  appre- 
ciation, for,  believe  me, — to  use  a  very 
expressive  expression — we  have  worked 
night  and  day  to  accomplish  it.  You 
must  remember  that  Toledo  is  out  of  a 
job  and  has  been  out  of  a  job  ever  since 
the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, a  year  ago,  and  a  job  in  Toledo 
means  more  than  a  job  in  most  places. 
So,  I  am  speaking  literally  when  1  say 
that  we  have  worked  night  and  day  to 
accomplish  it. 

At  twenty  minutes  of  ten  one  bitter 
cold  night  last  winter,  the  telephone  rang 
and  a  man  said  to  me,  "Mrs.  Dewey,  I 
can  put  on  another  carpenter  to-morrow 
morning.  Can  you  send  me  one?"  I 
said,  "He  will  be  there  at  seven  o'clock." 
Because  the  man  who  needed  the  job 
most,  did  not  have  a  telephone,  I  bundled 
up  and  went  over  to  the  other  side  of 
town  and  got  him  (great  applause), — and 
I  did  not  have  an  automobile  either.  He 
was  on  the  job  the  next  morning  and  he 
is  there  now.     (Applause). 

We  have  our  industrial  department. 
It  is  only  six  weeks  old  but  it  is  a  husk>' 
youngster.  We  manufacture  house  dress- 
es, aprons,  underwear,  etc.,  in  order  to 
furnish  employment  to  the  many  hard  of 
hearing  women  who  apply  for  sewing. 
Somebody  said  to  me  yesterday,  "You 
must  have  had  considerable  capital  ?"  We 
had  none  at  all.  We  did  not  have  five 
cents.  We  went  down  to  the  wholesale 
house  and  bought  several  bolts  of  goods. 
We  showed  them  our  letter  heads  and 
they  let  us  have  these  bolts  of  goods  on 
credit.  We  cut  the  goods  up  into  dresses 
and  aprons,  we  gave  them  to  the  women 
to  sew,  we  sold  them  and  discounted  our 
bill.  That  is  what  merchants  would  call 
turning  over  their  stock,  and  we  have 
been  turning  over  that  stock  so  fast  ever 
since  that  we  are  almost  dizzy. 

So  much  for  the  Toledo  League  for 
the  Hard  of  Hearing.  The  doctors  have 
been  back  of  us  like  a  stone  wall,  the 
general  practitioners  as  well  as  the 
specialists.  They  have  sent  people  to  us. 
The  otologists  have  given  us  free  consul- 
tations, and  have  given  us  free  service, 
week  after  week.     The  newspapers  are 
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giving  us  unlimited  publicity,  and  the 
business  clubs,  the  Rotary  Club,  the 
Women's  Clubs,  and  such  clubs  are 
strong  for  us.  We  are  a  recognized  part 
of  the  city  of  Toledo,  and  the  inspiration 
that  has  come  from  the  work  has  made  it 
a  privilege  to  be  hard  of  hearing. 

President  Phillips  :  The  next  report 
will  be  that  of  the  Pittsburgh  League  for 
the  Hard  of  Hearing,  by  Miss  Ruth 
Robinson. 

REPORT    OF    THE    PITTSBURGH 

LEAGUE  FOR  THE  HARD  OF 

HEARING 

By  Miss  Ruth  Robinson 

The  Pittsburgh  League  for  the  Hard 
of  Hearing  has  been  active  for  one  year 
with  the  following  officers : 
W.  A.  McKean,  President. 
B.  S.  Johns,  First  Vice-President. 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Clark,  Second  Vice-President. 
Miss  Mary  B.  Loos,  Third  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 
Miss    Elizabeth    Brand,    Fourth    Vice- 
President. 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Miller,  Secretary. 
Miss  Ella  Price,  Treasurer. 

The  three  rooms  of  the  organization, 
which  are  maintained  jointly  with  the 
Pittsburgh  School  of  Lip-Reading,  are  in 
the  Highland  Building,  East  End.  Our 
membership  is  85. 

There  are  four  departments  of  work  in 
charge  of  the  four  vice-presidents.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  outline  of  these  depart- 
ments : 

I.  Lip-Rcading.  Free  lessons  were 
given  privately  to  four  persons : 

a.  To  a  school  boy :  through  the  suc- 
cess he  has  had,  there  is  a  hope  of  intro- 
ducing lip-reading  into  the  public  schools. 

b.  To  a  young  woman,  who  after  she 
had  all  her  lessons,  insisted  upon  paying 
for  them.  She  said  she  had  never  had  a 
good  time  in  her  life  until  she  came  to  the 
League. 

c.  To  a  girl  of  sixteen  who  was  very 
unhappy,  but  who  found  out  there  was 
much  for  her  to  do  after  she  came  to  us. 
She  became  xtry  proficient  in  basket- 
weaving. 

d.  One  scholarship  was  given. 
There  are  no  free  classes  in  lip-reading 

in  the  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools.    Mr.  J. 


M.  Burkey,  Director  of  Special  Schools, 
promises  that  there  will  be,  beginning 
next  fall.  A  demonstration  of  lip-read- 
ing was  given  before  him  which  will  be 
repeated  before  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Dr.  Wm.  Davidson. 

2.  Entertainment.  This  has  been  the 
most  important  department  of  League 
Work.  Many  parties  have  been  given,  in 
the  League  Rooms  and  at  the  homes  of 
members,  which  have  been  successful  in 
every  way.  Average  attendance  was 
forty;  largest  crowd,  seventy-five. 

3.  Arts  and  Crafts.  A  class  in  basket 
weaving  was  conducted  each  week 
imder  the  direction  of  Miss  Mary  Loos. 
Baskets  are  for  sale.  There  was  sewing 
in  the  rooms  in  preparation  for  a  Christ- 
mas Sale.  Baskets,  handkerchiefs  and 
dolls  were  sold,  the  League  receiving  a 
percentage  of  the  proceeds. 

4.  Employment.  This  department  has 
just  been  organized.  Form  letters  were 
sent  to  employers,  and  many  encouraging 
replies  have  been  received.  No  general 
publicity  was  given  this  work  as  it 
was  an  inopportune  time  to  announce  the 
founding  of  a  free  employment  Bureau. 

General  Information 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation offered  the  League  Worker  on 
Employment  the  use  of  their  employment 
organization. 

A  six  ear-piece  acousticon  has  been 
placed  in  the  Jewish  Temple  through  the 
influence  of  a  member  of  the  League  who 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Temple. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  where  the  article  was  published, 
one  thousand  reprints  of  "The  Road  to 
Silence,"  by  Margaret  Baldwin,  were 
made  and  distributed.  Requests  for 
copies  of  these  reprints  have  come  to  us 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Volta  Review 
were  sent  to  six  deaf  persons. 

Officials  of  several  large  churches  were 
told  of  poor  light  on  Pastor's  face.  The 
lighting  arrangements  have  been  changed. 

The  use  of  the  League  Rooms  was 
granted  to  all  ex-service  men  who  were 
taking  lessons,  affording  them  a  place  for 
study,  rest,  recreation  and  social  inter- 
course. 
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Our  growth  to  eighty-five  members 
within  a  year  speaks  of  the  lively  interest 
manifested  by  the  members  and  foretells 
greater  development  and  usefulness. 

President  Phillips:  The  next  report 
is  that  of  the  Speech  Readers'  Guild  of 
Boston,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Ernst,  Vice-Presi- 
dent. That  is  the  Guild  that  is  so  royally 
entertaining  us  while  we  are  here.  I  am 
sure  we  are  very  grateful. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SPEECH-READ- 
ERS GUILD  OF  BOSTON 

By  Mrs.  H.  C.   Ernst,   Vice-president 

The  Speech-Readers  Guild  of  Boston 
was  just  five  years  and  five  months  old 
yesterday,  June  7,  for  it  was  on  the  7th 
of  January,  1916,  that  a  group  of  35 
people,  all  with  impaired  hearing,  united 
to  form  a  club  for  mutual  help  and  en- 
couragement and  to  spread  the  gospel  of 
speech-reading. 

These  35  people  had  studied  speech- 
reading  with  Miss  Bruhn,  and  knew  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  use  of 
eyes  when  ears  were  failing. 

We  had  no  very  clear  idea  at  first  how 
to  work  out  our  plan,  but  one  thing  we 
did  know,  and  that  was  that  we  intended 
to  keep  the  management  of  our  club 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  hear- 
ing was  impaired.  That  while  we  should 
welcome  the  association  and  friendship 
of  hearing  friends,  all  officers  must  be 
hard  of  hearing  people.  We  were  told 
"you  can't  do  it,"  but  where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way ;  we  had  the  will,  and 
we  found  the  way. 

At  first  our  meetings  were  held  in  a 
room  which  we  hired  for  each  meeting; 
then  in  the  autumn  of  19 16  we  rented  a 
suite  of  four  rooms  in  Trinity  Court ;  in 
two  years  we  rented  a  second  suite;  and 
in  two  years  we  were  crowding  the  walls 
of  these  two  suites,  and  when  the  won- 
derful opportunity  came  to  have  the  large, 
roomy  house  we  now  occupy,  we 
streamed  in  rejoicing,  and  our  original  35 
members  is  now  increased  to  297,  with 
88  associate  members  and  4  honorary 
members,  a  total  of  384. 

In  the  spring  of  1920  we  were  incor- 
porated; so  much  for  our  grow-th. 

Our  activities  embrace  social  meetings, 
talks,    entertainments,    out-door    excur- 


sions, games,  study  classes,  practise 
classes  and  an  Exchange. 

During  the  war  year  we  carried  on  a 
branch  work  of  the  "American  Fund  for 
the  French  Wounded"  and  supplied  a 
large  number  of  surgical  dressings;  also 
our  members  knit  716  articles  for  the 
Navy  League  and  we  did  a  large  amount 
of  clerical  w^ork  for  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  Committee  on  Public  Safety  at  the 
State  House,  and  when  the  war  ended  we 
did  considerable  Refugee  Sewing.  So 
that  we  felt  that  we  were  being  a  little 
help  in  those  years  of  distress. 

Our  Exchange  is  our  most  recent 
activity,  and  is  meeting  with  most  en- 
couraging results;  since  its  opening  last 
November  $416.83  has  been  paid  to  con- 
signors. This  has  good  promise  for  the 
future. 

The  study  classes  are  a  manifestation 
of  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
animates  our  Guild.  Each  of  the  three 
schools  of  Speech-Reading  is  represented, 
offering  the  Muller-Walle,  Nitchie  and 
Kinzie  methods  to  students.  These 
classes  are  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
cannot  attend  the  regular  schools,  and 
are  held  in  the  evenings,  5  classes  on 
4  evenings  a  w^eek.  A  small  fee  is  re- 
quired for  attendance.  The  total  attend- 
ance has  been  1,512  this  season,  Novem- 
ber 1st  to  May  ist.  Afternoon  practise 
classes  are  also  held,  and  these  are  very 
helpful,  and  free  to  all  members. 

A  men's  organization  has  been  formed, 
which  holds  its  meetings  independently 
one  evening  each  week.  Of  course  those 
of  our  men  members  who  can  do  so  come 
also  to  the  general  meetings. 

The  best  of  our  Guild  cannot  be  put 
into  words,  it  can  onlv  be  realized  in  the 
spirit  which  animates  it.  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation, each  one  doing  something  to 
help  its  success : 

The  Spirit  of  Friendship, 
The  Spirit  of  Service, 
The  Spirit  of  Joy. 

We  hope  you  will  feel  something  of 
this  as  you  pass  through  our  beautiful 
home,  and  we  are  glad  that  we  have  this 
house  in  which  to  welcome  you  now. 

President  Phillips:  The  director  of 
the  Speech-Reading  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia, Miss  Kinzie,  is  not  able  to  be 
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present  at  this  meeting.  I  know  very 
much  to  her  regret.  She  will  be  repre- 
sented by  Miss  Florence  Cannon,  of 
Philadelphia. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SPEECH-READ- 
ING CLUB  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

By  Miss  Florence  Cannon 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  Misses  Kinzie, 
which  I  have  been  asked  to  read  to  you : 
(Reading) 

To  the  Members  of  the  Speech-Reading 
Profession  and  their  Friends : 

Greetings: 

It  is  a  matter  of  deepest  regret  to  us  that  we 
cannot  be  with  you  and  partake  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  this  great  meeting,  which  we  believe  to 
be  of  especial  significance  in  the  development 
of  our  beloved  work. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  nothing 
could  possibly  keep  us  apart  from  you,  and 
there  are  no  words  in  which  to  express  our 
disappointment. 

Permit  us  to  say  that  our  hearts  are  with 
you  in.  whatever  you  may  accomplish  for  our 
great  cause,  and.  that  we  shall  rejoice  with  you 
in  your  achievement. 

Assuring  you  that  you  have  our  sincerest 
wishes  for  a  thrilling  and  an  overwhelming 
success,  we  are 

Faithfully  yours. 

The  Misses  Kinzie. 

As  I  am  not  deaf,  I  am  honored  in 
representing  The  Misses  Kinzie  at  this 
meeting.  I  have  never  seen  anything  so 
thrilling  as  what  the  Misses  Kinzie  have 
put  over.  Today  they  have  $27,000  and 
seven  hundred  members.  We  have  a  real 
Community  House — The  House  of  Hap- 
piness, in  which  every  branch  of  work  is 
organized.  We  have  the  richest  and 
poorest  people  of  Philadelphia  coming 
there. 

About  March  i  there  was  a  notice  sent 
in  one  afternoon  that  unless  we  could 
decide  to  buy  our  house  for  $50,000  by 
the  next  afternoon,  we  would  have  to  get 
out,  as  another  purchaser  had  been  found. 
If  we  could  place  $5,000  down  by  the 
next  afternoon  and  make  the  settlement 
by  June  i,  we  could  stay  there.  We  have 
a  wonderful  house  for  our  purposes. 
The  house  is  situated  in  a  very  quiet  sec- 
tion of  Philadelphia  and  one  of  the  best 
places  in  the  city,  and  it  is  exactly 
adapted  for  our  work.  We  have  some 
very  large  rooms   in  it,  which  help  to 


make  it  self-supporting.  At  the  time  we 
received  this  notice  that  the  building  was 
to  be  sold,  we  felt  we  could  not  get  out. 
Miss  Kinzie  called  the  Board  of  Directors 
together  that  night.  Mrs.  Dewey  re- 
minded me  of  Miss  Kinzie.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  Miss  Kinzie  could 
be  stopped  by.  She  got  her  meeting  to- 
gether and  they  voted  to  buy  the  house. 
The  next  week  a  meeting  was  called  to 
open  the  drive,  and  I  will  never  forget  it. 
The  soldier  boys  were  there  with  tin  pans 
and  other  things  with  which  they  could 
make  noise,  and  even  the  deafened  could 
hear  very  well  that  day. 

After  we  got  the  drive  started  that 
Wednesday,  we  had  regular  campaign 
luncheons  and  at  these  luncheons  we  in- 
terested the  people  of  Philadelphia  by 
having  prominent  men  and  women  as  our 
guests.  We  have  a  very  beautiful  tea 
room  in  the  house.  There  we  had  our 
luncheons.  At  the  table  in  the  center, 
Miss  Kinzie  and  her  sister  and  whatever 
guests  we  had,  sat,  and  during  the  course 
the  speakers  would  get  up  and  talk  to  us. 
We  had  such  people  as  Mr.  Vauclain, 
President  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  and  other  influential  men.  One 
day  a  gentleman  who  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  deafened  people,  brought  the 
manager  of  a  big  department  store  in 
Philadelphia,  in  for  limcheon,  without  tel- 
ling him  anything  about  the  place.  He 
said  to  me,  "Where  are  the  deaf  people 
here?"  I  said,  "Every  one  in  this  room 
is  deaf  but  you  and  me."  He  said,  "I  am 
going  to  help  these  people,"  and  he  got  up 
and  pledged  $2,000. 

We  are  trying  to  spread  propaganda 
for  lip-reading  and  make  the  cause  known 
to  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  where  there 
are  thousands  of  deafened  people. 

We  have  done  everything  we  could  to 
spread  the  propaganda  through  the 
people.    That  is  the  main  thing. 

We  are  all  trying  to  get  people  inter- 
ested who  are  not  deaf.  These  men  who 
come  in  say,  "You  cannot  keep  this  to 
yourself ;  you  will  have  to  share  it."  Mr. 
Vauclain  has  said,  "You  have  no  right  to 
have  this  beautiful  room  for  luncheons 
and  not  have  the  public  in.  Why  don't 
you  get  a  list  of  people  who  will  enjoy 
this,  and  let  us  come  once  a  month  all  the 
time,  make  it  a  permanent  thing?"    They 
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are  the  people  we  feel  we  must  interest, 
and  they  have  been  perfectly  wonderful 
to  us,  and  we  will  soon  have  our  $50,000, 
we  think. 

We  are  doing  every  kind  of  community 
work.  We  have  receptions  once  a  month 
which  are  real  receptions,  where  all  the 
members  can  come  and  bring  their 
friends.  We  have  afternoon  tea  one  af- 
ternoon a  week  at  four  o'clock  for  any- 
body who  wants  to  come.  We  have  all 
kinds  of  entertainments  and  dramatics, 
and  the  thing  they  feature  most  is  the 
church  service.  There  are  many  deaf- 
ened people  who  are  fond  of  going  to 
church  who  are  not  happy  now.  We 
have  a  regular  church  service,  a  regular 
Bible  school  every  Sunday  in  our  big  hall 
room,  where  we  have  our  meetings.  It  is 
such  an  inspiring  thing  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  us  who  are  not  deaf  who  feel  that 
we  must  help  and  are  glad  to  think  that 
they  will  let  us.  At  first  they  thought  we 
did  not  belong  to  them,  but  I  think  now 
they  feel  we  do  belong  as  long  as  wc  are 
interested. 

I  hope  when  you  come  to  Philadelphia 
you  will  see  our  house  because  it  is  really 
very  interesting. 

President  Phillips:  We  will  hear 
from  the  Lip-Readers  Club  of  Cleveland, 
Miss  Howell. 

REPORT    OF   THE   LIP-READERS 
CLUB  OF  CLEVELAND 

By  Louise  Howell,  President 

Origin:  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
Cleveland  School  of  Lip-Reading  occa- 
sional small  social  gatherings  have  been 
held.  In  December,  1919,  we  formed  a 
club  of  about  30  members  with  a  mem- 
bership dues  of  2Sc  a  month  which  we 
soon  decided  to  raise  to  50c  per  month. 

Organization:  Last  fall  under  the 
direction  of  the  School  Board  I  started  a 
free  evening  class  in  lip-reading  at  the 
Normal  School.  This  brought  together 
many  of  the  old  pupils  and  also  beginners. 
In  the  first  two  weeks  we  registered  over 
60  and  now  have  enrolled  93.  This  group 
increased  our  membership  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  make  it  virtually  the  organized 
representative  of  the  Hard  of  Hearing  in 
Cleveland.  We  decided  to  form  a  per- 
manent organization,  elected  our  officers 


and  were  incorporated  under  the  state 
laws  of  Ohio,  January,  1921. 

The  class  at  the  Normal  School  is  the 
most  responsive  and  attentive  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  School  Board  has  agreed  to 
make  this  work  a  permanent  feature  of 
the  school  system,  and  we  expect  to  have 
a  steady  increase  in  our  membership  from 
this  source. 

We  have  our  staflf  of  five  officers,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  being  our  final  authority.  Our 
Trustees  agree  that  as  a  very  important 
feature  of  the  work  is  to  have  the  hard  of 
hearing  accomplish  by  his  own  efforts,  we 
had  better  stand  on  our  own  feet  finan- 
cially and  not  draw^  from  the  Community- 
Chest.  We,  therefore,  decided  to  send 
our  letter  of  appeal  as  a  cooperative 
organization  to  the  Welfare  Federation  of 
Cleveland. 

Our  letter  of  appeal  for  membership  to 
all  the  hard  of  hearing  of  Geveland  is 
being  held  until  we  are  notified  of  the 
Action  of  the  Welfare  Federation.  Up 
to  the  present  time  no  authoritative  an- 
swer has  been  received. 

What  Has  Been  Accomplished,  The 
social  gatherings  this  season  have  been 
well  attended,  and  we  feel  that  much  has 
been  accomplished  at  the  Normal  School 
by  bringing  such  a  large  group  together. 
Aside  from  the  noticeable  progress  in  lip- 
reading,  the  absence  of  fear  is  to  my  mind 
the  best  result  of  the  eflForts  of  the  group 
work. 

Plans  for  the  Future,  Club  quarters. 
We  are  very  much  handicapped  because 
of  having  no  clubhouse.  My  office  is  at 
present  the  headquarters.  A  room  across 
the  hall  has  been  at  our  disposal  through- 
out the  winter  for  our  socials,  but  we 
were  so  crowded  there  that  for  the  past 
two  months  we  have  rented  a  larger  room 
for  the  purpose.  Through  July  and 
August  we  have  secured  a  good  sized 
room  at  the  main  branch  of  our  Public 
Library.  We  shall  all  be  very  happy 
when  we  have  our  own  clubhouse,  which 
we  are  hoping  for  not  later  than  this  fall. 

When  Helen  Keller  visited  Cleveland 
this  spring  I  talked  with  her  and  was  so 
amazed  and  inspired  by  the  wonderful 
victory  she  had  gained  that  I  asked  Miss 
Keller  for  a  message  from  herself  to  my 
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people.  This  was  the  message  she  gave, 
''Be  strong.  Tell  them  they  can  do  any- 
thing they  want  to  do  if  they  try  hard 
enough." 

Employment  Work.  We  have  a  num- 
ber of  our  own  group  who  are  trying  to 
find  congenial  work,  now  that  they  have 
become  deafened. 

That,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  hardest 
problems  we  have  to  face,  and  I  believe 
it  is  much  harder  for  the  educated  man  or 
woman  who  has  become  deafened  to  find 
congenial  work  than  the  uneducated  per- 
son. We  have  quite  a  number  who  are 
looking  toward  commercial  art.  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  of  you  have  thought  of 
that,  but  two  or  three  men  have  taken  that 
up  and  they  feel  they  will  get  good  finan- 
cial returns.  One  man  has  assured  me 
that  in  the  fall  he  is  going  to  be  able  to 
take  private  lessons.  He  is  following  up 
commercial  art. 

We  want  to  thank  the  medical  profes- 
sion for  the  fine  endorsement  of  our  work 
in  Cleveland.  I  am  sure  we  are  backing 
up  the  medical  profession  there.  They 
were  very  much  pleased  when  we  handed 
out  our  club  posters. 

Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  our  sister 
organizations  who  have,  through  the 
pages  of  "Our  Magazine,"  told  about  the 
fine  work  they  are  doing.  We  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  fine  write-ups  we  have 
been  able  to  read  in  The  Volta  Review. 

You  are  an  inspiration  and  an  incentive 
to  us.  We  have  joined  the  National 
Association  and  I  want  to  mention  the 
fact  that  the  amount  necessary  to  gain 
admission  did  not  come  from  the  treas- 
ury, but  was  voluntarily  subscribed  by  the 
individual  members,  an  evidence  of  their 
appreciation  of  the  work  outside  of  the 
purely  local  field.  We  trust  there  will  be 
ways  we  can  help  you  and  we  are  very 
sure  you  can  help  us.  Our  reach  is  far 
beyond  our  grasp,  but  we  are  reaching 
out  expecting  to  accomplish  far  more  this 
coming  year  than  has  been  accomplished 
the  past  year.  We  are  confident  that  the 
best  is  yet  to  be. 

President  Phillips:  Miss  Zimmer- 
man reports  for  the  St.  Louis  League. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS 

LEAGUE  FOR  THE  HARD 

OF  HEARING 

By  Miss  Elinor  C.  Zimmerman 

I  did  not  know  until  this  morning  that 
I  was  expected  to  bring  a  report  from  the 
St.  I^uis  League. 

The  St.  Louis  League  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing  was  founded  la5t  fall.  That  was 
about  the  first  of  October.  The  member- 
ship of  the  League  is  now  between  fifty 
and  sixty.  We  have  held  business  meet- 
ings during  the  winter.  There  are  also 
classes  in  lip-reading  at  the  Central  High 
School  and  at  the  Central  Institute  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings.  This 
work  is  now  part  of  the  public  school 
system. 

At  present  our  work  is  not  very  well 
organized  but  we  hope  in  time  to  have  as 
much  as  the  rest  of  you. 

Prisident  Phillips:  Miss  Suter  will 
report  for  the  Speech-Reading  Club  of 
Washington.  I  believe  this  is  the  infant 
organization  in  the  club  line. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SPEECH-READ- 
ING CLUR  OF  WASHINGTON 

By  Miss  Mary  D.  Suter 

The  Speech-Reading  Club  of  Washing- 
ton had  its  beginning  February  12,  1921. 
.Since  then  eleven  meetings  have  been 
held,  with  an  average  attendance  of  43 
out  of  a  membership  of  50. 

A  large  meeting  was  held  on  March  17 
for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  people 
of  Washington  with  the  work  accom- 
plished for  the  hard  of  hearing  in  other 
cities.  Prominent  members  of  organiza- 
tions in  New  York,  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  officer  in  charge  of  re- 
construction work  for  deafened  soldiers, 
were  the  speakers  of  the  evening.  A 
more  successful  meeting  could  scarcely 
have  been  imagined.  The  auditorium  of 
the  Volta  Bureau  was  packed  to  over- 
flowing and  many  had  to  be  turned  away. 

The  following  committees  have  been 
active  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
club: 

EDUCATION 

PUBLICITY 
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MEMBERSHIP 

ENTERTAINMENT 

HOSPITALITY 

Two  practice  classes  in  Speech-Read- 
ing. <)ne  for  be^nners  and  one  for  ad- 
vanced pupils,  have  been  formed  by  the 
Education  Committee.  Much  interest 
has  been  shown  in  the  meetings  of  these 
classes. 

Three  Social  Evenings,  planned  by  the 
Committees  on  Hospitalily  and  Enter- 
tainment have  l)een  enjoyed.  The  last,  a 
party  on  the  roof  of  the  Volta  Bureau, 
June  I,  marked  the  closing  of  the  Club 
until  October  i. 

In  May  the  President  of  the  Club,  Mrs. 
Huliert,  visited  the  organizations  for  the 
hard  of  hearing  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Newark  and  Jersey  City, 
and  l)rought  back  many  ideas  for  the  Club, 

The  Speech- Reading  Club  of  Washing- 
ton is  indebted  to  the  Volta  Bureau  for 
the  use  of  its  auditorium.  In  the  fall,  an 
effort  will  Ije  made  to  secure  rooms  or  a 
house  for  the  activities  of  the  Club. 

PRr.siDENT  Philiji'S:-  The  report  for 
the  Kansas  City  I-eague — I  will  ask  Miss 
Timhcrlake  if  she  will  present  that  report. 

REPORT  Oi-   THE   KANSAS   CITY 

I.EACUE  FOR  THE  HARD  OF 

HEARING 

By  Mrs.  \vm\,\  O.  Ra\]>,m.,  Secretary 

The  Kansas  City  League  for  the  Hard 
of  Hearing  was  organized  Januarj'  5, 
i92[.  with  fifteen  members.  Owing  to 
our  \ery  limited  number  of  members  ne 
have  not  attempted  to  branch  out  very 
much.  We  now  have  a  membership  of 
about  thirty. 

Since  the  time  of  organization  we  have 
had  one  social  meeting  each  week,  and  a 
class  of  lipyreading  practise  each  week. 
Also,  we  have  had  a  free  class  in  hp- 
reading  each  week. 

Our  League  is  as  yet,  little  more  than 
a  Lip-Reading  Club  but  it  has  been  the 
means  of  bringing  pleasure  and  profit  lo 
quite  a  number  who,  olherwise,  lead  very 
isolated  lives. 

President  Piiilmps:  I  do  not  know 
how  this  series  of  reports  has  affected 
you,  but  it  is  the  most  inspiring  thing  I 


have  heard  in  connection  with  my  ex- 
perience in  this  work.  All  told,  this  work 
does  not  date  back  more  than  ten  years, 
and  it  has  developed  individually  and 
made  great  progress.    What  will  it  mean 


TION  WERE  HELD 


when   we   come   together  and   tell   each 
other  what  we  are  doing? 


THE  HARD  OF  HEARINT.  IN  THE 
CHL'RCHES 

Through  the  coiiperatioii  nf  the  Chicago 
Churcli  Federation,  a  special  apiieal  was  re- 
cently sent  to  tile  ministers  of  all  churches  in 
ChicaRo.  memhers  of  the  Federation.  al>out 
850.  The  appeal  asked  the  ministers  to  bear  in 
miml  the  hard  of  hearins  members  of  the 
congregation  when  f^ivint;  iheir  sermons,  and 
to  strive  for  more  distinct  speech  and  better 
arliculatioii,  in  order  to  assist  ihem  in  reading 
the  sermon  from  the  lips,  which  is  the  only 
way  a  sermon  can  be  understood  by  the  hard 
of  hearinij.  unless  in  llie  few  churches  where 
lar  phone.s  or  acousticoiis  arc  installed. 

This  appeal  was  a  reprint  of  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  The  Volta  Revikw,  May.  njai,  writ- 
ten  by  Marian  J.  Anderson,  a  teacher  of  lip- 
reading  in  Los  .\n3eles.  Wc  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  other  leagues  and  organic  aliens  to 
the  value  of  this  article  as  a  "reminder."  The 
Chicago  Leagne  has  on  hand  250  copies  which 
any  organJTiation  may  have  for  the  cost  of 
jirintinit  if  they  wish  lo  carry  out  this  idea  in 

T.ilerature  descriptive  of  church  car-phones 
and  acnustifons  accompanied  the  appeal,  and 
we  hope  now  that  the  ministers  are  duly  in- 
formed of  "aids  to  the  hard  of  hearing''  that 
Ihev  will  make  use  of  llie  information. 

—The  Ha-leliu  Board. 
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FOR  THE  HARD  OF  HEARING 
Boslan,   Cbicigo.   WashLnRlon,   Krwark.    Pillsl.uriih,    Syracuse,    New    York.    Piovidence.    Toltdo.   Ckvtlind, 


1  to  call  it  liack,  for  it  Is  better  in  the  keep- 
—ChrUlopher  BattnUler. 


T\  T-AR  FRIEXDS  :  I  thank  you  all  for 
your  kind  messages  of  encourage- 
ment. In  return  I  have  lighted  the 
second  birthday  candle  and  it  is  burning 
brightly.  Today  is  Open  House  at  the 
Friendly  Corner,  and  we  are  all  seated 
before  a  glowing  fire,  chatting  about  the 
many  things  we  share  in  common. 
C.  C.  K.  i'.  speaks  first. 

Just  how  much  does  the  Friendly  Corner 
mean  to  me?  Of  course  I  am  not  like  the 
woman  who  said,  when  asked  if  she  took  Thk 
VOLTA  Review,  that  she  did,  as  her  teacher  had 
asked  her  to.  and  she'd  never  looked  into  it! 
like  A.  I..  S.  who  replied  :  "Why  ray 
laii,  I  nol  onlv  lake  it,  I  grab  il  from 
lan,  ant!  reiKl'it  fr 


But  I 
the  poit 
A.  L.  S, 


all."       I 


like 


that  rcs|>ect  (and  I'd  like  to  Ijc  like 
all  ways)  hut  in  this  instance  it's  all  due 
to  The  VO[.t.\  Kkview  heing  so  dclinhtful 
The  first  thing  after  I  open  my  magazine  I 
look  for  the  John  A.  Ferrall  article  and  the 
Friendly  Corner  and  if  I  thought  that  I  could 
say  somelhini;  to  interest  the  readers,  as  the 
Friendly  Corner  does.  I  might  he  having  ail  llie 
say,  myself,  in  that  corner.  In  brief  /  Kaiil 
the  Friendly  Corner  in  The  \^olta  Keview, 
and   1   want   cveryliody   else   to   help   you — I'd 


like  ti 


'lelf. 


Thank  you  fur  your  cheerful  message 
and  siilendid  tribute  to  the  Friendlv 
Circle. 


This  is  from  H.  F.  H. 
In  r 


E  Revi 


response  to  your  request 
1  am  writing  to  tell  you  I  ho]>e  you  will  see 
your  way  clear  to  continue  your  department 
another  year,  and  I  wish  also  to  .say  that  each 
month  when  I  sit  down  to  read  the  new  niim- 
l)cr  of  The  Review,  the  two  first  articles  I 
mm  to  are  the  Friendly  Corner  and  the  very 


interesting  article  by  John  A.  Ferrall.  In 
speaking  of  the  advisability  of  continuing  your 
department  another  year,  may  I  suggest  that 
perhaiis  i)eople  are  not  acquainted  fully  with 
The  Rkview  and  its  work.  It  was  the  merest 
accident  I  got  in  touch  with  it  myself,  and  as 
you  doubtless  are  aware,  the  Speech-Read  lug 
Cluti  of  \\'ashin);ton  is  a  new  organization  and 
possibly  even  all  its  members  do  not  see  The 
Kkview  regularly.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the 
people  who  are  deaf  would  wish  to  see  The 
Review  regularly,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
work  being  done. 

I  think  we  should  all  show  our  in- 
terest in  the  work  by  boosting  the 
magazine.  If  we  enjoy  it  so  much  our- 
selves, why  do  we  not  try  harder  to  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  others?  Do  you  ask 
every  deaf  person  you  meet  if  he  reads 
The  Volt.v  Rf.vtew?  Do  you  see  to  it 
that  every  club  and  school  for  the  deaf 
has  a  copy  on  the  reading  table  in  plain 
s-ght?  I  have  visited  several  schools  and 
clubs  and  only  occasionally  do  I  see  it  in 
(lio  reception  room  or  reading-room.  Do 
all  you  can  to  see  that  every  deaf  person 
in  this  country  knows  of  our  magazine! 


N'o 


this  is  from  Dr.  D.  H.  D. 


For  a  year  I  have  been  reading  your  little 
talks  :md  often  have  1  had  the  impulse  to  write 
voii  but  imlil  now  I  have  never  obeyed  it. 
Probably  I  would  n        ' 


:  for  the  fe.ir  that  yi 
joli  and  discontinue  yi 
show  more  apprcciatio 
doubt  many  are  in  the 
take  T  " 
with  it: 


ighl  throw  up  your 
orner  unless  folks 
your  efforts.  No 
;  boat  with  me.  I 
Review  because  I  am  in  sympathy 
ims  and  like  the  articles  in  il — they 
up  and  in  a  way  help  me  to  forget 
handicap  of  total  deafness.  I  am  a  physi- 
I.  lost  my  hearing  nine  years  ago  after  hav- 
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ing  practiced  three  years.  I  had  to  give  up  my 
practice,  of  course,  but  fortunately  was  able  to 
procure  a  position  with  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission of  O.  which  seemingly  fits  my  spe- 
cial capabilities.  I  am  a  fair  lip-reader, 
although  I  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
taking  a  course  from  a  trained  teacher.  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  my  wife  and 
children  and  others  with  whom  I  am  in  fre- 
quent contact.  I  would  like  to  get  a  little 
bunch  of  congenial  folks  together  to  practice 
lip-reading.  I  know  there  must  be  a  number 
of  persons  in  C.  who  have  the  same  desire  but 
don't  know  how  to  go  about  it.  We  don't  know 
the  ropes.    Can  you  and  will  you  help  us? 

If  anyone  has  any  suggestions  to  give 
as  to  the  formation  of  a  practise  class,  I 
will  gladly  send  on  the  information  to  the 
doctor. 

Here  is  another  friendly  letter  from 
C.  Z. 

Don't  give  up  the  ship!  We  will  all  try  to 
help  you  keep  it  on  its  course.  Even  we  busy 
ones  whose  lives  are  full  of  interest  (at  least 
to  ourselves)  turn  eagerly  to  your  corner,  so 
how  can  it  help  being  a  place  of  refuge  and 
comfort  for  those  whose  hearts  are  sad  and 
lonely?  Your  suggestions  have  stimulated  the 
members  of  at  least  one  organization  to  go  off 
on  bird  and  flower  hikes,  coming  home  fresh 
and  enthusiastic,  and  at  a  certain  convention  in 
June  I  kept  hearing  hints  of  friendly  letters 
and  eager  desires  to  meet  the  Friendly  Lady. 
The  scheme  of  a  big  correspondence  club  sounds 
feasible  and  interesting,  though  it  will  take 
time  and  experience  to  get  the  right  chairmen 
for  the  local  organizations.  I  wish  the  Friendly 
Corner  could  hold  open  house  this  afternoon 
in  this  entrancing  historic  village.  We  could 
sit  here  in  this  open  cabin  looking  out  at  the 
tall  phlox  in  the  old-fashioned  garden — refresh 
ourselves  with  the  grapes  that  hang  like  a 
fringe  from  the  eaves — and  tell  thrilling  stories 
of  the  Indian  days  that  are  past.  To  crown  it 
all  we  could  walk  up  and  down  The  Street, 
overreached  by  grand  old  trees,  sheltering  the 
colonial  houses,  and  watch  the  sun  set  over  the 
hills  through  the  mists  that  rise  from  the  river. 

We  should  all  like  to  be  with  you  in 
such  a  lovely  spot,  C.  Z. 

The  following  from  L.  G.  is  one  of  the 
finest  tributes  the  Friendly  Corner  has 
ever  received.  The  rest  of  her  letter  also 
contains  some  suggestions  in  the  way  of 
employment  that  may  not  have  occurred 
to  you. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is  the  first  page 
to  which  I  turn  and  gives  me  more  pleasure 
than  any  other  part.  Your  message  is  always 
so  bright  and  friendly  that  I  keep  a  mark  in  the 
place  to  re-read  it  when  I  get  lonely  and  dis- 


couraged. So  please  do  not  give  it  up.  Some 
time  ago  you  asked  for  suggestions  of  work 
that  could  be  done  by  deaf  persons.  For  some 
months,  I  acted  as  proof-reader  for  a  small 
publishing  house  and  foimd  the  work  so  pleas- 
ant and  easy  that  I  wonder  more  persons  do 
not  take  it  up.  My  deafness  was  actually  an 
asset  for  the  machiner>'  made  such  a  noise  that 
no  one  could  hear  the  spoken  voice  and  so  no 
**copy-holder"  would  have  been  of  any  use.  An 
ordinary  high  school  education  should  be 
enough  for  a  good  proof-reader;  salaries  range 
from  $i8  or  $20  per  week  and  up.  Union 
"readers"  will  not  start  below  $35  I  believe.  I 
had  a  little  book  on  proof-reading  which  I  kept 
by  me ;  this  with  a  few  friendly  criticisms  from 
my  predecessor,  was  all  the  training  I  received. 
Since  returning  to  the  east,  however,  I  have 
found  the  prejudice  against  employing  a  deaf 
person  in  any  capacity  too  great  to  permit  me 
even  a  trial  in  that  work,  though  I  am  excep- 
tionally qualified,  having  had  special  training 
in  bibliography  and  cataloguing.  Of  course  in 
a  large  publishing  house  where  a  "copy-holder'* 
is  necessary,  a  good  pair  of  ears  is  also  a 
requisite.  There  is  another  form  of  work 
which  ought  to  be  open  to  deafened  persons; 
that  is,  indexing — I  mean  making  out  an  index 
for  a  reference  book.  That  is  work  which 
could  be  done  at  home  by  any  well-educated 
person.  It  is  not  highly  paid  work,  but  it  is 
interesting  and  would  afford  an  opportunity  to 
avoid  brooding.  Isn*t  there  some  way  of  mak- 
ing people  understand  that  loss  of  hearing  does 
not  mean  loss  of  all  other  faculties?  There 
are  so  many  ways  in  which  deaf  persons  can  be 
especially  useful  that  it  seems  a  shame  to  have 
them  cut  off.  There  ought  to  be  a  "drive"  to 
educate  the  world  in  that  respect. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  prove 
yourself  friendly! 

L.  H.  K.  writes : 

I  wish  to  attend  the School  of  Lip- 
reading.  Do  you  know  of  any  fund  for  the 
deaf  where  one  could  borrow  $200?  It  doesn't 
seem  disgraceful  to  me  to  borrow,  as  I  am 
positive  that  1  can  pay  it  back  with  interest. 
I  have  taught  school  and  I  have  been  a  mis- 
sionary for  fifteen  years.  After  a  six  weeks' 
course  I  can  go  back  to  the  schoolroom  and 
earn  whatever  I  have  borrowed.  However,  it 
would  please  me  to  help  little  deaf  children. 
My  heart  goes  out  to  them.  Perhaps  you 
would  send  me  some  books  (second-hand)  on 
lip-reading.  How  much  shall  I  send  you? 
How  interesting  The  Volta  Review  is!  I 
read  and  reread  my  old  copies.  I  never  saw  it 
until  last  month.  Would  you  find  out  for  me 
if  a  young  woman  could  work  as  assistant 
matron  in  a  school  for  deaf  children  and  con- 
tinue private  practice  lessons? 

There  is  no  way  in  which  I  can  help  her 
in  any  of  these  things  she  requested  of 
me.    Is  there  anything  any  of  you  can  do? 
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Some  time  ago  I  met  a  young  woman 
who  told  me  that  she  had  a  little  boy — 
her  only  child — who  was  born  deaf.  He 
is  only  two  years  old,  and  she  is  quite 
troubled  as  to  the  best  way  she  can  bring 
him  up.  Unfortunately  she  is  unable  to 
be  with  him  all  the  time,  and  she  is 
obliged  to  leave  him  with  her  mother.  I 
told  her  about  The  Volta  Review  and 
sent  her  a  few  things  to  help  her,  and  this 
is  her  reply. 

^fany  thanks  for  taking  such  an  interest  in 
baby.  Sending  with  this  letter  baby's  picture. 
Since  receiving  The  Volta  Review  have  taught 
baby  to  say  "fy  fy  fy."  Now  he  can  say 
"Mamma,  papa  and  fy  fy."  Don't  you  think 
that  is  remarkable  for  a  little  fellow  of  two 
years? 

I  received  the  picture  and  found  he  was 
such  a  dear  little  boy  with  light  curly  hair 
and  wistful  blue  eyes.  I  wish  I  could 
help  her  more  with  him. 

M.  A.  A.  has  a  suggestion  to  make  to 
those  whose  ear-phones  press  upon  their 
heads. 

I  have  taken  an  ornament  from  a  hat  (con- 
cave in  shape)  that  is  just  big  enough  to  cover 
the  receiver,  fastened  a  round,  black,  silk  rub- 
ber tape  to  it,  which  eliminates  the  head-band 
and  pressure  on  the  head.  I  fasten  the  cord  of 
the  phone  in  my  hair  at  the  back  and  it  hardly 
shows  at  all.  Can  tell  you  just  how  to  make 
the  cover  if  you  think  anyone  might  be  inter- 
ested, for  it  docs  take  away  the  rawness  and 
hurt  of  the  naked  phone. 

So  if  anyone  is  interested,  write  me  and 
I  will  find  out  the  directions  for  this  ear- 
phone's new  dress. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  cor- 
respondence club  wrote  me  this  interest- 
ing letter — full  of  ideas,  too. 

By-the-way,  the  kids  here  call  me  "Hoo! 
hoo !"  because  that's  the  only  way  they  can  get 
me  to  hear  them.  I'm  not  so  sensitive  as  the 
girls  are,  to  mind  it.  Friday  evening  I  went  to 
a  party  at  the  church,  and,  believe  me,  I  had  a 
wonderful  time,  even  if  my  ears  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  being  "out  of  business." 
Everyone  was  on  the  friendliest  terms,  and  not 
one  seemed  to  pity  me  for  being  deaf  or  hard- 
of-hcaring,  in  whichever  way  you  prefer  to 
have  our  common  affliction  served.  Luck— or 
something — seemed  to  be  with  me  as  they  only 
played  games  that  did  not  require  a  lot  of  talk- 
ing— which  I  detest !  For  instance,  we  formed 
the-  chairs  in  a  large  circle  with  girls  and  boys 
in  alternate  chairs — a  girl,  a  boy,  a  girl,  etc., 


and  everyone  was  provided  with  a  pencil  and 
pad  of  paper.  Then  on  a  signal  the  boy  ex- 
changed his  pad  with  the  girl  on  his  left,  and 
on  it  each  wrote  his  or  her  name,  nickname, 
and  occupation  (if  at  work,  or  in  school,  etc.) 
and  then  exchanged  pads  again.  There  was  a 
little  time  in  which  to  gossip  and  then  a  signal 
was  given,  upon  which  each  couple  arose, 
shook  hands  very  gravely  and  the  boy  bowed 
his  girl  partner  to  the  seat  at  his  right  and 
commenced  all  over  again  with  the  girl  who 
took  the  place  at  his  left,  left  vacant  by  his 
first  partner.  Thus  it  went  around  till  every- 
one became  acquainted.  I'm  telling  it,  thinking 
you  might  want  to  pass  it  on  to  some  club  to  use 
on  a  social  night.  Then  we  played  a  very  funny 
game.  The  girls  were  arranged  in  one  long 
row  and  the  boys  in  another,  facing  each  other. 
On  a  signal,  the  boys  had  to  keep  as  solemn 
as  the  most  solemn  owl,  and  the  girls  had  to 
make  them  laugh,  by  any  means  they  could 
think  of.  Each  girl  was  given  five  minutes  in 
which  to  make  a  boy  laugh,  and  if  she  failed  in 
that  time,  had  to  drop  out.  As  a  girl  caused  a 
boy  to  laugh,  or  even  smile,  he  had  to  place 
himself  behind  her,  and  at  the  end,  the  girl 
made  each  boy  do  something  queer  or  funny  to 
pay  for  his  mistake  in  laughing.  I  must  con- 
fess I  was  "caught  napping"  very  early  in  the 
game.  My  punishment  was  that  I  had  to  recite 
the  Latin!!!  alphabet  backwards.  I  did  the 
English  one  and  no  one  noticed  I  included  the 
j  and  w  w4iich  are  not  in  the  Latin.  Your 
article  in  the  last  Volta  Review  made  me  won- 
der what  was  wrong.  Don't  give  up!  Yes,  I 
know  it  will  die  a  natural  death  if  it  doesn't 
move  forward.  That  was  what  I  thought 
when  1  first  joined.  Everyone  must  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  PUSH.  If  it  wasn't 
for  you  and  the  Comer,  I  would  never  have 
known  there  were  so  many  fine  deaf  people  in 
this  hard  old  world.  The  Friendly  Comer 
makes  me  want  to  push  on,  instead  of  being 
contented  here  and  run  along  in  the  same  little 
old  rut  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  will  confess  here 
that  I  was  terribly  scared  of  going  away  from 
the  city  by  myself,  but  seeing  that  other  deaf 
people— like  you — went  through  college  with- 
out being  smashed,  I  thought  that  if  others 
could,  why  couldn't  I  ?  ?  ?  So  here  I  am,  ready 
to  enter  college  and  tackle  their  57  varieties  of 
rubbish  as  well  as  what  I  particularly  want  to 
take  up. 

What  games  have  you  played  that  were 
"lots  of  fun"?  Tell  me  about  them  so 
that  we  can  all  enjoy  them  when  we  get 
together. 

You  can  always  reach  me  at  the  fol- 
lowing address : 

The  Friendly  Lady, 
35th  St.  and  Volta  Place, 

Washington,  D,  C, 
c/o  Volta  Bureau. 

Hease  enclose  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope. 


THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  BOARDING-SCHOOL 


By  Mabel  H.  Gray 


^T^HE  day  school  for  the  deaf  is  coming 
to  the  fore  in  these  days,  and  has 
many  able  advocates.  The  purpose  of 
this  paper  is  not  to  deny  the  advantages 
of  the  day  school,  but  rather  to  bring  to 
mind  the  very  real  needs  which  the 
boarding-school  can  and  does  meet. 

Of  course  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  boarding-school  must  be  resorted  to 
where  the  child  lives  in  a  small  communi- 
ty a  considerable  distance  from  a  city, 
if  these  parents  are  so  situated  that  they 
cannot  move,  and  are  not  sufficiently 
-well-to-do  to  hire  a  private  teacher. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  when  the 
parents  are  shamelessly  immoral  and  are 
bringing  the  child  up  in  an  unwholesome 
moral  atmosphere,  its  home  is  no  place 
for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  few  of  us  would 
dispute  the  fact  that,  if  a  child  has  even 
a  fairly  good  home  with  parents  who 
have  a  degree  of  wisdom  and  the  ability 
to  provide  with  some  adequacy  for  his 
spiritual  and  physical  needs,  it  is  of 
doubtful  advantage  to  separate  him  from 
the  constant  intercourse  with  hearing 
people,  the  close  ties,  the  delights  and 
disciplines  that  come  with  family  life  as 
in  no  other  way, — provided  that  reason- 
ably good  schooling  can  be  secured  for 
him  without  such  separation. 

There  are,  however,  homes  from  which 
both  mother  and  father  have  to  be  away 
all  day  to  earn  enough  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  children.  In  such  cases,  too  often,  the 
children  get  an  education  along  highly 
undesirable  lines  during  the  day ;  and  the 
parents  are  too  tired  and  too  busy  when 
they  get  home  to  care  for  more  than  their 
pressing  physical  needs.  Little  deaf 
children,  because  their  mental  growth 
lags  behind  their  bodily  development,  and 
because  of  the  physical  limitations  of 
deafness  as  well,  are  peculiarily  defence- 
less before  dangers  both  moral  and  physi- 
cal. Of  course  there  are  other,  and  per- 
haps better^  ways  than  sending  them  to 
boarding-school  by  which  this  difficulty 
might  be  met ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
a  large  number  of  cases,  it  has  not,  as  yet, 
been  so  met.    I  think  few  of  us  who  have 


taught  long  in  an  institution,  and  know 
something  about  children  from  such 
homes,  can  doubt  that  many  have  been 
saved  from  worse  than  physical  crippling 
by  being  put  into  a  good  school. 

There  may  be  room  for  question  in  the 
case  of  the  home  that  lacks  either  the 
interest  or  the  power  to  keep  the  child 
fairly  regular  in  his  attendance  and  to 
make  him  feel  that  his  work  in  school  is 
of  importance.  It  seems  to  us  that,  be- 
sides the  direct  interference  with  his  pro- 
gress in  the  acquisition  of  language  and 
the  means  of  expression,  and  consequent- 
ly with  his  mental  development,  the  habits 
of  idleness  and  self-indulgence  in  which 
the  child  of  such  a  home  is  apt  to  grow 
up  are  a  heavy  mental  and  spiritual  handi- 
cap that  requires  much  to  offset  it. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of 
frankly  debatable  cases  where  the  par- 
ents, either  from  natural  limitations  or 
from  lack  of  opportunity,  are  sadly  lack- 
ing, in  one  way  or  another,  in  fitness  to 
bring  up  children.  It  is  often  an  open 
question  whether  what  their  children  lose 
by  leaving  home  is,  or  is  not,  balanced  by 
what  they  gain  from  the  training  of  the 
school.  We  feel  that  frequently  it  is. 
The  opportunities  of  the  boarding-school 
to  teach  neatness,  generosity,  industry,  re- 
spect for  the  rights  and  property  of 
others,  self-control,  truthfulness,  indeed 
most  of  the  essential  virtues,  are  quite 
equal  to  those  of  the  home ;  and  it  is  quite 
as  likely  to  make  use  of  them.  Very 
many  well-meaning  people  understand  no 
other  way  of  being  good  to  an  unfortu- 
nate child  than  by  always  giving  him  his 
own  way ;  while  in  rare  cases,  parents  are 
impatient  with,  perhaps  ashamed  of,  the 
child  because  of  his  affliction,  and  he  re- 
ceives scant  measure  of  affection  and  at- 
tention. Sometimes,  perhaps  often,  par- 
ents can  be  persuaded  and  helped  to  bet- 
ter fashions.  Too  often,  however,  they 
are  either  unable  to  understand  what  is 
needed,  or  unable  or  unwilling  to  bring 
it  to  pass. 

If  parents  can  and  will  profit  by  advice 
or  example,  the  boarding-school,  like  the 
day-school,    has   many    opportunities   to 
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help  them.  It  is  true  that  it  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  come  into  as  frequent  contact  with 
them  as  it  is  possible  for  the  day-school 
to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  more 
than  once  parents  have  confessed  to  hav- 
ing received  much-needed  help  in  dealing 
with  their  children  at  home,  or  new  ideals 
of  living  conditions  for  that  home,  from 
watching  the  teachers  with  the  pupils  out 
of  school  hours,  or  from  what  they  have 
seen  of  living  conditions  in  the  school, 
with  their  cleanliness  and  careful  order- 
ing. The  children  themselves  not  infre- 
quently work  a  quiet  revolution  in  their 
homes,  as  they  grow  old  enough  to  appre- 
ciate such  conditions.  An  object  lesson 
sometimes  finds  its  mark  where  the  best 
advice  that  can  be  given  falls  far  short  of 
it. 

There  is  another  field  in  which  the  in- 
stitution renders  a  much  needed  service. 
Deaf  children,  like  their  hearing  friends, 
tend  to  drop  out  of  school  as  they  reach 
the  upper  grades,  so  that,  except  in  large 
cities,  those  grades  often  lack  the  num- 
bers necessary  to  wholesome  and  stimu- 


lating competition.  Not  infrequently  it 
becomes  expedient  to  drop  out  a  grade 
entirely,  for  a  year  or  two,  and  advanced 
pupils  do  scarcely  more  than  mark  time 
until  others  catch  up  with  them.  Such 
cases  the  boarding-school  can,  and  is 
often  called  on  to  serve. 

These  older  children  frequently  come 
from  considerable  distances;  and  the 
broadening  of  outlook  that  results  from 
a  new  environment  and  the  interchange 
of  ideas  and  experiences  with  pupils  and 
teachers  from  many  localities  has  a  value 
so  well  recognized  that  it  needs  only  to  be 
mentioned. 

When  one  sees  a  gathering  of  alumni 
of  a  good  boarding-school  for  the  deaf, — 
happy,  self-respecting  men  and  women, 
— and  feels  their  affectionate  and  faithful 
loyalty  to  it,  one  feels  that  it  has  succeed- 
ed in  giving  to  them  much  that  is  well 
worth  while,  even  although  they  have 
been  deprived  of  some  of  the  experiences 
and  memories  that  we  all  recognize  as 
inexpressibly  precious. 
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CONSIDER  THE  OYSTER  r 

By  John  A.  Ferrall 


A  MAN  had  smashed  his  thumb  in  a 
^^  piece  of  machinery.  Meeting  him 
a  day  or  so  after,  a  friend  began  to 
sympathize. 

"What  a  misfortune — "  he  began. 

"Misfortune!"  exclaimed  the  injured 
man.  "Not  at  all.  Best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  me.  It's  taught  me  the  value 
of  that  thumb.  I've  gone  along  for  years 
using  it  every  day  for  a  hundred  things, 
and  I've  never  appreciated  it.  Do  you 
know,  I've  counted  117  things  since 
yesterday  that  I  used  that  thumb  for. 
Here,  open  that  penknife  for  me. 
Thanks!    That  makes  118." 

Handicaps,  unless  we  are  weak  enough 
to  give  way  completely  before  them, 
force  us  into  the  additional  activity 
necessary  to  strengthen  us  for  the  battles 
of  life.  Every  obstacle  surmounted 
means  additional  courage  and  strength  of 
character.       As     someone    has     put    it, 


handicaps  supply  the  friction  necessary 
to  strike  the  spark  of  success  from  the 
flint  of  life. 

Why,  even  the  humble  oyster  turns 
affliction  to  advantage.  It  is  only  when 
he  is  hurt  that  he  sets  about  turning  the 
intruding  grain  of  sand  into  a  pearl. 
Left  to  his  own  inclinations,  the  last 
thing  he  would  think  of  would  be  the 
manufacture  of  pearls.  It  needs  adver- 
sitv  to  force  him  to  do  his  best  work. 
Breathes  there  a  man  with  a  soul  so  dead 
that  he  will  admit  that  the  oyster  is  his 
superior  in  turning  adversity  to  advan- 
tage? Go  to  the  oyster,  thou  afflicted 
one,  study  her  ways — and  do  likewise ! 

"Consider  the  Oyster,"  says  Mary  M. 
Flatley  in  a  recent  number  of  a  popular 
magazine : 
"The  oyster   is   really  a  wonderful  creature; 

He's  not  half  so  slow  as  we  think; 
Though  only  an  atom  in  piscan  creation. 
He's  quite  a  remarkable  link. 
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When  troubles  annoy  him 

And  get  'neath  his  skin, 

Instead  of  complaining, 

He  shuts  them  fast  in. 
He  takes  each  small  worry  and  gives  it  a  twirl, 
And  lo,  the  result  is  a  beautiful  pearl ! 

Suppose  that  we   all   should  adopt  this   pro- 
cedure, 
Don't  you  think  it  might  make  things  worth 

while? 
Instead     of     fault-finding,     bemoaning     and 

grumbling, 
Just  greet  each  new  care  with  a  smile. 
When  troubles  engulf  you 
And  sorrows  annoy, 
Consider  the  oyster, 
That  jolly  old  boy, 
And  out  of  each  trial  that  Dame  Fate  flings 

down, 
You'll  harvest  a  jewel  to  add  to  your  crown  1" 

The  intruding  grain  of  sand  has  been 
more  than  prominent  in  the  lives  of  many 
of  the  illustrious  ones  of  history.  Aesop, 
Epictetus,  Homer,  Milton,  Pope,  Heine, 
Keats.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  the 
Bronte  sisters,  Parkman,  Prescott,  Cho- 
pin, Beethoven,  Kitto,  Handel,  Carlyle, 
Stevenson,  Cavanagh,  Samuel  Johnson, 
Huber — ^all  the  way  from  Aaron  to  Zeno, 
in  other  words — battled  against  handicaps 
of  one  sort  or  other.  How  well  and  how 
successful  they  battled,  the  pages  of  his- 
tory tell,  but  they  do  not  tell,  except  in- 
directly, just  how  much  of  the  success 
was  achieved  in  spite  of  handicaps — and 
how  muck  because  of  them! 

And  we  need  not  limit  ourselves  to 
past  ages  for  illustrations  of  this  helping 
incentive  of  adversity.  Every  present 
day  book  of  biography  (and  autobiog- 
raphy!), every  modern  "Who's  Who," 
and  even  the  distinguished  Congressional 
Directory,  teems  with  stories  of  those 
who  have  risen  to  success  over  almost 
insuperable  obstacles. 

For  that  matter,  it  would  seem  that 
the  life  of  Huber  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate,  conclusively  and 
forever,  that  no  physical  handicap  which 
leaves  the  brain  unimpaired  need  be  con- 
sidered a  permanent  bar  to  success  in  life. 
This  man,  born  in  Geneva  in  1750,  is  the 
author  of  a  book  on  bees  that  is  still  a 
classic  in  apiarian  science.  And  yet  he 
never  saw  the  bees  of  whose  lives  he 
writes  so  interestingly  and  informingly. 
He  was  totally  blind.  But  his  uncon- 
querable spirit  permitted  him  to   direct 


the  work  of  seeing  assistants  and  to 
record  and  interpret  their  observations  in 
a  way  that  has  placed  him  among  the  im- 
mortals. 

We  know,  too,  that  Homer  was  blind. 
Yet  he  gave  to  the  world  contributions 
which  have  been  the  very  foundation 
stones  of  literature.  His  "Iliad"  and 
"Odyssey"  have  inspired  thousands  and 
will  continue  to  inspire  thousands.  What 
a  tribute  it  is  to  have  influenced  lives  as 
opposite  as  those  of  Keats  and  Alexander 
the  Great ! 

A  critic  has  said  of  Milton:  "I  believe 
God  wanted  a  great  poem  from  that  man, 
and  so  blinded  him  that  he  might  be  able 
to  write  it." 

Henry  Fawcett  was  blinded  by  an  acci- 
dent at  the  very  threshhold  of  a  promising 
career.  Think  of  the  superb  spirit  that 
prompted  him  to  say,  in  response  to  his 
father's  expression  of  sympathy:  "Never 
mind,  Father,  blindness  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  my  success  in  life."  And  it  did 
not.  He  became  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  political  and  economic  sub- 
jects, served  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  later  made  one  of  the  best  Post- 
master Generals  England  ever  had.  You 
can  appreciate  how  remarkable  his  career 
must  have  been,  to  arouse  such  enthu- 
siasm in  an  Irishman  like  myself. 
Though,  of  course,  Fawcett  was  most 
likely  seven-eighths  Irish — or  more ! 

I  have  already  called  attention,  as  fre- 
quently as  the  Editor  would  permit,  to 
the  achievements  of  the  conspicuous 
figures  in  our  own  Silent  Land — Beetho- 
ven, Kitto,  Edison,  ct  al. 

I  harp  upon  this  chord  so  continually 
because  from  my  own  experience  and 
observation  I  am  led  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  for  us 
in  the  stories  of  others  who  have 
mastered  difficulties  as  great  or  greater 
than  our  own.  To  tell  one  to  cheer  up, 
not  to  worry,  and  so  on,  is  apt  to  be 
irritating  rather  than  helpful.  Nor  do  we 
relish  being  reminded  constantly  of  the 
success  of  others,  but  the  high  points  in 
the  lives  of  those  who  have  departed  from 
our  shores  appear  to  have  a  deeper  sig- 
nificance and  produce  a  more  definite  and 
lasting  impression.  To  make  a  man,  it  is 
said,  the  elements  necessary  are  head, 
heart  and  backbone.    When  the  backbone 
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shows  a  tendency  to  flexibility,  I  know  of 
nothing  so  efficacious  as  a  bit  of  the  glue 
or  cement  of  Vanity.  No  matter  how 
much  we  may  dislike  to  be  reminded  of 
the  progress  of  others,  the  fact  that  they 
have  succeeded  makes  us  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  our  own  inability  to  survive 
under  similar  conditions.  And  so  we 
often  plunge  along,  urged  by  our  pride, 
and  so  reach  the  firm  ground  almost  be- 
fore we  realize  it. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  who  certainly  had 
his  troubles,  even  though  he  seems  to 
have  been  spared  physical  handicaps,  de- 
clares that  "to  be  thrown  upon  one's  own 
resources  is  to  be  cast  into  the  very  lap  of 
fortune."  It  certainly  appears  to  have 
worked  out  satisfactorily  in  his  case.  I 
am  startled  w^hen  I  think  of  what  he 
might  have  accomplished  had  he  been 
vouchsafed  the  additional  spur  of  physi- 
cal affliction — deafness,  let  us  say! 

A  tourist  visiting  Spain  in  the  later 
years  of  the  life  of  Cervantes  was  shocked 
to  find  the  author  in  rather  poor  circum- 
stances financially.  He  protested  vigor- 
ously against  the  injustice  of  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  and  insisted  that  the  state 
should  have  taken  upon  itself  early  in  his 
career  the  care  of  this  great  son,  making 
sure  that  he  was  well  provided  for. 

"Heaven  forbid !"  exclaimed  a  listener, 
one  of  Cervantes'  own  countrymen.  "It 
has  been  his  necessity  that  made  Cer- 
vantes write.  It  is  his  poverty  that  has 
made  the  world  rich." 

In  other  words,  it  was  the  lack  of  the 
necessities  of  life  that  gave  Cervantes  the 
incentive,  c^id  the  experience,  which 
made  his  books  possible. 

There  is,  too,  the  old  story  of  the  man 
who  inquired  concerning  the  prospects  of 
a  certain  rather  promising  young  artist. 

"Do  you  think,"  he  asked  the  young 

man's  instructor,  "that  X will  ever 

make  a  great  artist  ?" 

"Never,"  declared  the  instructor,  posi- 
tively. "He  has  an  income  of  $50,000  a 
year." 

Of  course,  people  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances do  succeed,  do  make  useful 
contributions  to  the  world,  but  they  seem 
to  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
Probably  very  few  successful  people 
would  have  attained  the  heights  they  ulti- 
mately reached  had  it  not  been  for  the 


prodding  of  adversity  in  one  form  or 
another.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  rather 
disconcerting  to  find  out  how  little  really 
useful  work  would  be  done  by  any  twelve 
average  persons,  say,  suddenly  given  a 
million  dollars  each.  Adversity,  too,  gives 
a  savor  to  any  succeeding  prosperity  and, 
by  contrast,  often  makes  us  content  with 
what  is  perhaps  but  a  very  poor  imitation 
of  prosperity.  There's  a  bit  of  joy  in  the 
fighting,  too. 

"Bare   an'  dreary  are  me  lands — faith;   they 
seem  a  part  o'  me ! 
Dark  they  are  wi'  heavy  ore,  leer  they  are 
o'  men. 
Weary,  weary  are  me  hands,  weary  is  the  heart 
o'  me, 
Yearnin'   for   the  lean  years   I'll  niver  sec 
again." 

The  quotation,  of  course,  has  no  refer- 
ence to  me  personally.  It  does  not  ex- 
press my  sentiment — less  still,  my  ex- 
perience. I  suppose  there  are  those  who 
in  the  days  of  their  prosperity  yearn  occa- 
sionally for  the  savor  of  the  lean  years — 
but  I  rather  imagine  it  is  occasionally 
only.  At  least,  I  should  think  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  experience  the  savor  of 
the  lean  years  than  to  acquire  the  what- 
ever-it-is of  the  prosperous  years.  For 
most  of  us  the  problem  seems  to  be  to 
avoid  the  lean  years — we  spend  no  time 
yearning  for  them  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  are  right  there  with  us  much  of 
the  time. 

At  that,  I  judge  life  gives  us  pretty 
much  what  we  deserve.  Those  w'ho 
demand  justice,  usually  mean  mercy.  If 
they  but  knew  it,  they  are  in  pretty  much 
the  same  fix  as  a  certain  young  Irishman, 
about  to  undergo  trial  for  theft,  who  was 
being  comforted  by  an  influential  friend. 

"Don't  w^orry,  Mike,"  the  latter  urged. 
"I'll  see  that  you  get  justice.  Mark  my 
words !" 

"Sure,  Mr.  Cosgrove,"  said  Mike,  ap- 
prehensively, "that's  just  what  I'm 
afraid  of !" 

After  all,  meeting  an  obstacle  in  the 
road  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  we 
can  get  no  further — nor  do  we  think  of  it 
in  that  way.  We  go  over  it  or  around  it. 
The  last  idea  we  have  is  that  of  abandon- 
ing the  trip.  We  have  to  consider  physi- 
cal handicaps  in  the  same  light.  When 
the  passage  is  blocked  in  one  direction. 
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we  simply  make  a  detour.  And  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  thoughts  I  have 
met  with.  I  found  in  a  recent  magazine 
article:  "If  you  are  a  Christian,"  says 
the  author,  **vou  will  not  believe  that  God 


sets  you  impossible  tasks ;  if  you  are  not, 
you  will  not  believe  that  'Nature'  or  any- 
thing else  sets  them  for  you." 

And  that  sentence  is  all  you  need  keep 
of  this  article ! 


HAS  DEAFNESS  KEPT  ME  YOUNG? 

By  Mary  E.  Steffey 


¥*M  SURE  I  don't  know^.  I  can  only 
•■■  state  facts  and  reserve  judgment. 
Personally,  I  think  it  has,  but  I  am  not 
one  to  try  to  stretch  an  affliction  into  a 
blessing. 

It  will  be  best  first  to  prove  my  youth. 
Not  being  willing  to  state  my  age  and 
send  a  likeness,  I  shall  have  to  speak  in 
parables.  Besides,  a  camera  could  never 
photograph  the  youth  of  spirit  that  I  have 
attained;  something  that  prompts  all 
youth  to  accept  me  as  one  of  them.  This 
in  itself,  helps  to  keep  me  young. 

I  am  the  mother  of  a  boy  past  seven- 
teen, and  I  was  no  child  when  he  was 
bom.  (Use  your  paper  and  pencil  if  you 
choose).  I've  been  accused  of  being  al- 
most everything  but  the  staid  old  lady 
that  I  might  be.  I've  often  been  suspect- 
ed of  being  my  silver-haired  husband's 
second  choice  and  consequently,^  step- 
mother to  our  oldest  son.  I'm  exactly 
four  years  and  sixteen  days  younger  than 
my  husband,  and  once  some  one  took  me 
for  his  daughter.  Another  time  a  friend 
of  my  son's  thought  he  was  out  with  his 
sweetheart  when  there  was  nobody  by  his 
side  but  his  mother.  Of  course  it  may  be 
true,  as  has  been  spitefully  suggested, 
that  these  people  did  not  look  closely 
enough ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  I  am 
forever  being  taken  for  a  girl. 

When  I  married,  I  looked  my  years.  I 
looked  double  my  years  eighteen  months 
later  when  I  lost  my  hearing,  because  I 
sank  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  Slough  of 
Despond,  just  as  we  all  do,  and  suffered 
everything  that  any  person  ever  suffered 
whose  hearing  was  snatched  away  over 
night. 

Early  in  my  efforts  at  lip-reading  I  was 
foolish  enough  to  attend  church  and  at- 
tempt to  read  a  sermon  delivered  by  a 
"Jack-in-the-Box."     I    did  not  get  one 


word  of  the  sermon,  not  even  the  text. 
It  was  discouraging;  it  was  humiliating. 
Two  sentences  only,  I  had  seen  because 
I  was  expecting  them.  One  was,  "Let  us 
pray"  and  the  other  "Let  us  sing." 

The  day  following  I  sat  in  distress, 
resenting  my  deafness,  distrusting  my 
lip-reading.  Those  two  sentences  kept 
recurring  to  my  mind  in  a  sing-song  man- 
ner;  "Let   us   pray Let  us   sing." 

Over  and  over,  they  came.  There  was  no 
distraction  of  sound  to  drive  them  away. 

From  sheer  need  of  action,  I  began  to 
pace  the  floor.  Going  from  room  to 
room,  I  passed  the  cup-board,  where 
plenty  of  food  was  stored,  and  inspected 
the  closet  where  raiment  hung  in  a  row, 
and  looked  into  the  cradle,  where  a 
beautiful  baby  slept,  and  came  at  last  to 
the  piano,  soundless  and  dead!  Music 
for  me  must  be  forever  over.  My  hands 
fell  upon  the  keys  that  only  vibrated  to 
my  touch.  "Let  us  sing"  said  the  inner 
consciousness.  Well,  why  not?  If  a 
spirit  can  speak  as  clearly  as  that,  it  can 
sing  too. 

Turning  my  back  to  the  piano,  I  began 
to  sing.  I  started  out  with  "Count  your 
Blessings"  and  sang  right  through  for  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutes,  finishing  up 
with  "A  Hot  Time  in  the  old  Town,  To- 
night." When  I  had  exhausted  the  list, 
I  felt  better ;  when  I  looked  into  a  mirror, 
I  looked  better.  Right  there  and  then  I 
passed  a  resolution,  and  I  have  been  sing- 
ing ever  since. 

All  those  who  are  totally  deaf,  as  I  am, 
know  that  I  was  not  really  singing.  If  I 
raise  my  voice  to  communicate  with  some 
one  in  the  back  of  the  house,  it  creaks 
like  a  barn  door  on  rusty  hinges.  Once 
a  doctor  said  that  all  my  troubles  were 
caused  by  rheumatism.  He  was  surprised 
that   I    was   not   crippled   in   my   joints 
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and  crooked  in  my  legs  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  "Doctor,"  I  said  to  him,  "I 
never  had  rheumatism  in  my  Hfe.  The 
only  earthly  thing  about  me  now  that  suf- 
fers with  rheumatism  is  my  voice." 

So,  as  I  said,  I  was  not  really  singing. 
I  was  not  even  moving  my  lips,  but  my 
spirit  was  singing  at  the  top  of  its  voice. 
It  had  the  same  effect,  my  eyes  grew  glad 
and  my  lips  smiled  and  above  all,  those 
songs  crowded  out  despair.  I  have 
found  that  they  will  always  do  it;  that  I 
need  not  even  have  a  tune,  but  must  have 
rhythm.  Now,  I  am  seldom  blue  and 
never  lonely  because  I  can  mentally  sing. 

Favorite    quotations    from    the    poets 

are  often  running,  hopping  or  skipping 

through  my  head.    I  sweep  to  the  rhythm 

of  them ;  dust  to  the  lilt  of  them  and  my 

pots  and  pans  clatter  to  the  music  of 

them.    My  neighbors  excuse  me  for  being 

a  noisy  dish-washer  on  account  of  my 

deafness ;  but  what  care  I — for — 

The  night  shall  be  filled  with  music 
And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 
Fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs 
And  silently  steal  away.  .    .    . 

and  leave  me  young  and  far  happier  than 
manv  a  more  fortunate  woman. 

At  times,  I  forget  my  work  while  re- 
membering my  music,  and  burn  the  beans 
or  frazzle  an  ^gg  around  the  edge  while 
frying,  because,  I  am  "building  more 
stately  mansions,  O  my  Soul . . . . "  but  al- 
most any  hen  will  lay  an  ^gg  a  day  in  sea- 
son, so  what  is  an  tgg  more'  or  less  "as 
the  swift  seasons  roll." 

When  I  first  began  this  practice,  any  of 
my  family  entering  suddenly  would  ask 
what  the  matter  was.  It  was  not  well 
understood  why  I  should  be  so  happy 
about  scraping  the  burnt  beans  from  the 
dinner  pot  or  scouring  the  stains  from 
the  sink.  But  now  they  are  used  to  the 
smile  that  one  of  my  friends  terms  a  glad 
smile. 

Resulting,  I  have  music.  It  is  all  in- 
side of  my  head,  that  no  one  else  may 
hear;  but  not  the  harshest  sounds  in  life 
can  drown  my  music.  By  appropriating 
all  the  image  of  sound  and  the  beauties  of 
the  language,  I  have  attained  rhythm  for 
my  soul  and  expression  for  my  face.  By 
stocking  my  mind  with  these  imaged 
beauties  I  have  pressed  out  gloom  and  re- 
tained my  youth. 

Unconsciously,  I  put  my  head  away  up 
among  the  stars  and  let  the  rest  of  the 


world  go  by.  I  suppose  it  was  because  my 
head  was  off  the  earth,  that  Father  Time 
forgot  me  and  the  years  marked  me  light- 
ly. Some  may  doubt  my  logic;  some- 
times I  doubt  it  myself;  but  to  bolster 
the  weak  places,  let's  recall  the  instance 
cited  by  Mrs.  Eddy  in  Science  and 
Health  of  the  woman  who  lost  her  mind 
at  the  age  of  twenty  and  sat  continually 
expecting  the  return  of  her  lover.  Per- 
sons seeing  her  at  the  age  of  seventy 
thought  her  a  girl  of  twenty.  Thoughts 
of  her  love  had  kept  her  young. 

It  was  Emerson,  I  believe,  who  said 
that  thoughts  rule  the  world.  Others 
have  said  that  thoughts  are  creators.  All 
know  that  thoughts  will  mar  or  beautify 
any  human  face.  So,  when  I  was  filling 
the  vacant  spaces  in  my  mind  with  music, 
the  best  1  could  remember  and  the  best  T 
could  compose,  I  was  lending  expression 
to  my  face  and  youth  to  my  spirit. 

The  music  I  have  composed!  It  is  all 
locked  inside  my  head  and  I  can't  get 
it  on  paper.  Such  wonderful  marches 
and  two-steps  and  waltzes  and  all.  I  can 
go  on  the  floor  and  dance  myself  breath- 
less. Hear  the  music  ?  Certainly  not ! 
What  do  I  need  of  the  music?  I  merelv 
catch  the  step  of  my  partner  and  order 
my  own  music  from  a  brass  band,  string 
orchestra,  player  piano ;  anything  I  want 
is  mine  for  the  calling. 

After  all,  I  have  almost  attained  sound. 
With  my  eyes  I  have  understanding  of 
speech,  and  with  my  imagination  I  have 
music,  and  of  what  use  is  sound  but  to 
gain  understanding  and  music?  With  it 
all,  I  have  youth.  My  face  is  younger 
than  my  years  and  my  spirit  is  younger 
than  my  face.  To  the  very  next  person 
who  asks  me  where  I  found  the  fountain 
of  youth  I  shall  answer,  "While  search- 
ing for  music  deep  down  in  my  own 
imagination." 


DR.  W.  N.  BURT 

Word  has  just  been  received  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  W.  N.  Burt,  Superintendent  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf. 
Dr.  Burt  died  of  pneumonia,  on  October  17. 
having  been  in  poor  health  for  several  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  oldest  superintendents  of 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  this  country,  and  will 
be  greatly  missed  throughout  the  profession. 
Mr.  A.  Clarence  Manning,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  school  for  several  years,  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  him. 


NOW  FOR  A  SAIL:   ON  WHICH  SHIP  SHALL  WE  TAKE 

PASSAGE? 

A  Practice  Class  Idea 
By  Emma  M.  Rolling 


1.  What  ship  starts  us  off? 
Apprentice-ship. 

2.  What  ship  carries  supplies  to  the 

library  ? 
Author-ship. 

3.  What    ship    extends    the    "glad 

hand?^' 
Comrade-ship. 

4.  What  ship  carries  none  but  win- 

ners? 
Champion-ship. 

5.  What  ship  is  busy  gathering  them 

in? 
Collector-ship. 

6.  W^hat  ship  carries  a  cozy-crew? 
Companion-ship. 

7.  What  ship  inspires  judicial  ambi- 

tion? 
Chancellor-ship. 

8.  On  what  ship  do  leading  officers 

embark  ? 
Chairman-ship. 

9.  W^hat  ship  greets  us  w^ith  a  smile? 
Acquaintance-ship. 

10.     What    ship   floats   the    signal    "I 
forbid  r 
Censor-ship, 
ir.     On  what  ship  do  *iovey-doveys" 
sail? 
Court-ship. 

12.  What  ship  keeps  tab  on  your  ac- 

counts ? 
Clerk-ship. 

13.  What    ship    is    manned   only    by 

commanding  officers? 
Dictator-ship. 

14.  What  ship  has  pressmen  at  the 

hehn  ? 
Editor-ship. 

15.  What  ship  carries  a  heart-to-heart 

crew  ? 
Friend-ship. 

16.  What    ship    gives    us    a    get-to- 

gether feeling? 
Fellow-ship. 

17.  On  what  ship  would  care-takers 

sail  ? 
Guardian-ship. 

18.  What     ship     carries     an     army 

through  action? 
General-ship. 


19.  What  ship  is  watching  for  dead 

men's  shoes  ? 
Heir-ship. 

20.  What  ship  never  reaches  the  har- 

bor of  "easy  street?" 
Hard-ship. 

21.  What  ship  is  manned  by  lawyers? 
Judge-ship. 

22.  On    what    ship    would    we    find 

members  of  one  family  only? 
Kin-ship. 

23.  To  w^hat  ship  w'ould  we  give  a 

royal  salute? 
King-ship. 

24.  What   ship   never  plavs  "second 

fiddle?" 
Leader-ship. 

25.  What  ship  aims  straight  for  the 

goal? 
Marksman-ship. 

26.  What  ship  invites  us  to  join  the 

band? 
Member-ship. 
2y,     What    ship    w^ould    not    carry    a 
debtor  ? 
Owner-ship. 

28.  By   what   ship   may   we   register 

our  thoughts? 
Penman-ship. 

29.  What  ship  never  "goes  it  alone?" 
Partner-ship. 

30.  What  ship  should  be  chartered  by 

a  college? 
Professor-ship. 

31.  What    ship   might    declare,    "I'm 

lord  of  all  I  survey?" 
Proprietor-ship. 

32.  What  ship  heads  us  for  the  Hap- 

py Land? 
Rector-ship. 

33.  What  ship  loads  up  with  business 

failures? 
Receiver-ship. 

34.  On    what    ship    should    affinities 

sail? 
Relation-ship. 

35.  What  ship  is  steered  by  orators? 
Speaker-ship. 

36.  What  ship  is  manned  by  govern- 

ment officers? 
Statesman-ship. 
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38. 


39- 


40. 


41. 


On  what  ship  should  responsibili- 
ty embark? 
Steward-ship. 

What  ship  should  be  manned  by 

students  ? 
Scholar-ship. 

What  ship  is  the   favorite  with 

merchants? 
Salesman-ship. 

What  ship  do  we  most  adore? 
Wor-ship. 

What  ship  is  interested  in  manual 

training? 
Workman-ship. 


A  PYRAMID  ON  ITS  APEX 

In  very  many  schools  for  the  deaf  the 
number  of  pupils  in  charge  of  one  teach- 
er is  greatest  in  the  beginning  classes  and 
grows  less  as  the  grades  are  more  ad- 
vanced. This  is  just  as  sensible  a  pro- 
ceeding as  trying  to  firmly  establish  a 
pyramid  on  its  apex. 

The  amount  of  individual  and  continu- 
ous attention  needed  by  each  pupil  is 
greatest  in  the  case  of  the  little  beginners 
and  least  in  the  high  school  grades.  One 
teacher  can  efficiently  teach  ten  deaf 
pupils  in  the  advanced  subjects,  but  can- 
not do  what  is  required  for  ten  active, 
wriggling,  twisting  playful  youngsters  of 
six  or  seven  who  can  neither  hear  nor 
speak.  Six  should  be  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  beginners  entrusted  to  one  teacher, 
better  if  it  were  only  four  or  five,  but 
not  so  good  if  reduced  to  one  or  two. 

In  every  school,  however,  whether  for 
deaf  children  or  hearing,  there  will  be 
fewer  pupils  in  the  upper  grades  than  in 
the  lower.  This  is  a  natural  result  and 
must  be  accepted,  but  need  not  compel  us 
to  balance  the  pyramid  on  its  apex,  nor 
prevent  us  from  setting  it  firmly  on  its 
base. 

As  soon  as  a  beginning  is  made  in  the 
study  of  books,  or  of  written  lessons  pre- 
pared by  the  teacher,  and  desk  work  be- 
comes possible  for  the  pupils  during 
periods  of  half  an  hour,  a  single  teacher 


can  perfectly  well  assume  charge  of  two 
adjacent  grades  in  groups  of  five  each, 
making  the  number  in  the  room  ten,  but 
the  number  receiving  the  principal  atten- 
tion at  the  moment  only  five.  There  are 
usually  certain  exercises  that  the  two 
grades  need  in  common  and  for  a  period 
or  two  during  the  day  they  may  be  com- 
bined if  it  is  so  desired. 

Supposing,  then,  the  school  to  consist 
of  eight  grades  with  eight  teachers,  the 
four  upper  grades  can  be  "bunched"  in 
this  way  in  pairs  under  two  teachers,  and 
the  first  two  grades,  at  leasts  can  be 
"halved"  the  reduced  sections  being 
placed  in  charge  of  the  two  teachers 
saved  from  the  upper  grades.  Thus  we 
could  have  two  teachers  for  the  four 
upper  grades,  two  for  the  two  interme- 
diate grades  and  four  for  the  two  lowest 
grades. 

Try  this  for  four  years  and  see  how 
much  more  satisfactory  the  final  results 
will  be. 

I  have  preached  this  at  every  opportu- 
nity for  thirty  years,  as  many  people 
know,  and  have  seen  it  adopted  in  some 
cases.  When  in  Buenos  Aires  in  April 
1 92 1,  I  was  interested  and  pleased  to  find 
this  procedure  used  in  the  excellent 
school  for  deaf  girls  in  that  city.  I  was 
also  delighted  to  find  there  another  of  my 
special  hobbies  being  actively  pushed. 
Greater  attention  is  being  paid  there  than 
I  have  met  in  any  other  school  in  the 
world,  except  my  own,  to  teaching  a  hear- 
ing vocabulary  to  many  of  the  pupils  who 
possess  a  small  degree  of  sound  percep- 
tion, though  not  enough  to  enable  them 
to  acquire  an  understanding  of  spoken 
language  in  the  ordinary  way.  Not  only 
are  these  children  taught  to  use  this  im- 
perfect faculty  in  the  regular  school 
hours,  but  each  afternoon  twenty  of  them 
receive  special  individual  instruction  in 
this,  and  the  results  are  most  valuable. 

If  our  own  public  schools  for  the  deaf 
would  do  as  well  by  their  pupils  in  these 
two  respects,  namely  doubling  up  on  the 
advanced  grades  and  halving  in  the  classes 
for  beginners,  and  the  teaching  of  hear- 
ing vocabularies,  as  is  done  in  this  school 
for  deaf  girls  in  Buenos  Aires,  their  effi- 
ciency would  be  considerably  increased. 

John  D.  Wright. 
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OX  BOTH  SIDES 

Concerning  the  question  of  the  deaf- 
ened and  their  hearing  friends^  as  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly  remarked  years  ago — 
"there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides," 
and  though  it  may  make  me  less  popular 
with  my  hearing  friends,  were  that  pos- 
sible, I  should  like  to  say  that  our  hearing 
friends  make  as  many,  if  not  more,  social 
blunders  in  their  dealings  with  us  as  we 
do  in  ours  with  them,  as — 

I  have  the  library  habit — in  fact  I  find 
there  is  no  place  where  I  can  enjoy  my- 
self so  much  as  during  a  quiet  afternoon 
spent  there.  So  on  this  particular  after- 
noon, I  had  arrayed  myself  in  a  comfort- 
able, if  rather  a  colorful  shade  of  rose, 
dress,  and  sailed  up  to  the  desk  in  quest  of 
numerous  periodicals,  when  whom  should 
I  see  sitting  behind  the  desk,  but  the  ex- 
superintendent  of  the  school  I  attended 
in  childhood.  Now  he  is  principal  of  the 
state  school  for  the  deaf.  I  spoke  very 
cordially,  as  is  my  custom,  and  then  start- 
ed off  to  hunt  the  real  librarian,  when  he 
came  up  and  shouted  in  the  ear  Fm  not 
supposed  to  hear  thunder  out  of,  at  the 
very  top  of  his  voice,  "Why,  Elizabeth, 
you're  getting  pretty !" 

I  was  ready  to  make  a  sarcastic  retort, 
when  I  bethought  myself,  "He's  merely 
tr}'ing  to  be  kind,"  and  so  I  smiled  and 
sweetly  remarked  that  I  hoped  his  school 
was  progressing  finely.  Now,  of  course 
it  is  all  right,  I  suppose,  to  be  told  you 
arc  getting  pretty,  but  the  fact  is  Fm  not. 
Fve  always  been  an  ugly  duckling,  with- 
out even  the  hope  of  turning  into  the 
proverbial  swan,  though  of  course  my 
ugliness  is  of  the  attractive  sort,  to  my- 
self anyhow!  It  did  seem  to  me  he 
needn't  have  shouted,  in  my  supposedly 
deafened  ear  at  that,  without  even  trying 
me  out  on  lip-reading,  which  feat  I  ac- 
complished later  as  he  was  talking  to  the 
librarian,  though  he  had  most  difficult 
lips. 

Then  a  short  while  ago,  I  went  to  the 
theatre  with  a  newly  acquired  brother-in- 
law.  Almost  directly  opposite  us  sat  the 
"village  gossip."  On  seeing  me,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  give  her  escort  our  family  his- 
tory. He  looked  rather  embarrassed  at 
this  public  recital  of  neighbors'  affairs, 
and  tried  to  discourage  her  by  telling  her 


I  was  looking  at  them.  (I  was  shame- 
lessly "eavesdropping").  "Oh,"  she  re- 
assured him,  "she  couldn't  possibly  hear 
us.  Now  if  it  were  her  sister  (meaning 
me)  she  reads  lips,  but  Elinor  hears." 
Now,  the  funny  thing  is  that  my  sister 
and  I  look  about  as  much  alike  as  day  and 
night,  and  as  the  gossiper  was  wearing 
huge  tortoise  shells,  she  should  have  been 
able  to  distinguish  us. 

Then  one  more,  and  this  caps  the  cli- 
max! I  was  walking  along  when  I  saw 
a  car  stop,  and  the  driver,  a  former  music 
teacher  of  mine,  called,  "Going  west?" 
She  didn't  mean  to  suggest  my  demise, 
"west"  being  the  direction  in  which  we 
both  lived.  For  answer,  I  climbed  up  be- 
side her.  After  the  usual  exchange  of 
flattery,  she  asked,  "How  are  you  pro- 
gressing with  your  violin?" 

"Oh,"  said  I,  "I  never  play." 

"But  why?"  Though  we  live  in  a 
small  town,  it  seems  the  populace  will 
never  credit  me  with  deafness.  They 
call  it  snobbishness  and  indifference! 

I  have  evaded  the  question  with,  "Be- 
cause my  ear  isn't  very  good  for  music" 
— "nor  anything  else,"  I  might  truthfully 
have  added.  However,  shortly  after  I 
became  deafened,  a  little  over  three  years 
ago  (though  it  seems  more  like  thirty,  as 
I  am  not  constitutionally  adapted  for 
deafness),  I  made  a  resolution,  about  the 
only  one  I've  ever  kept,  never  to  blame 
any  short-comings  or  failures  on  deaf- 
ness. It  need  never  cause  them,  unless  we 
ourselves  are  to  blame,  and  deafness 
would  prove  an  alibi  most  persons  would 
accept  as  a  perfect  one,  for  it  has  been  my 
observation  that  most  people  are  prone  to 
suspect  deafened  persons  of  a  general 
lack  of  ability  or  efficiency,  anyway. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  story. 

"But  really  you  have  talent,"  my  teach- 
er persisted.  "I  think  you  have  an  un- 
usually keen  appreciation  for  all  music." 

"Well,"  I  finally  admitted — driven  to 
it — "you  see  my  hearing  is  sort  of  off  and 
on — mostly  off." 

Then  she  rose  to  the  occasion  with  a 
masterpiece,  "But,  my  dear  child,  don't 
give  it  up.  Lots  of  blind  people  play 
beautifully." 

Elizabeth  Sturdivant. 
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WHAT  THE  RED  CROSS  IS  DOING 

People  do  not  generally  seem  to  realize  that 
the  armistice  set  a  definite  limit  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Yet  the  Red 
Cross  work  is  still  continuing,  and  in  a  wider 
field  than  those  who  know  of  only  its  war 
activities  are  likely  to  suspect.  Not  only  is  it 
completing  its  war  obligations,  many  of  which 
are  still  unfulfilled,  but  it  is  continuing  its  First 
Aid,  Disaster  Relief  and  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing work,  and  expanding  them  to  cover  an  ever 
increasing  field. 

But  the  highest  and  greatest  obligation  that 
the  nation  and  the  American  Red  Cross  face 
today  is  the  problem  of  the  disabled  service 
man.  The  number  of  these  men  is  increasing 
continually  as  hitherto  hidden  disabilities  as- 
sert themselves  and  an  average  of  a  thousand 
men  a  month  are  reporting  for  hospital  treat- 
ment. Many  thousands  more  are  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  task  which 
faces  the  Red  Cross  is  to  seek  out  these  men 
in  their  homes,  advise  them  of  the  aid  that  the 
Government  desires  to  give  them,  and  in  every 
way  assist  them  in  obtaining  that  aid.  There 
were  26,300  ex-service  men  in  hospitals  on  June 
27,  1921.  There  are  2,397  Red  Cross  chapters 
which  maintain  a  service  for  the  war  veterans, 
and  during  the  past  year  1,508,640  men  were 
given  help.  Headquarters  handled  148,032 
allotment,  compensation  and  insurance  claims, 
and  delivered  63,655  allotment  checks  to  men 
who  had  moved  from  addresses  furnished  to 
the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau.  There  are 
4.18  Red  Cross  workers  in  government  hospitals 
where  the  disabled  soldiers  are  under  care. 
And  last  year  the  Red  Cross  loaned  $450,000 
to  32,495  men  under  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Training. 

La.st  year  the  American  Red  Cross  spent  in 
service  to  our  disabled  ex-service  men  alone 
$10,000,000,  and  this  is  $4,000,000  more  than  the 
aggregate  receipts  from  the  year's  dollar  mem- 
bership dues.  Obviously  if  the  work  is  to  be 
continued  and  expanded  to  meet  the  need  that 
exists,  the  membership  must  be  greatly  in- 
creased this  year.  The  Fifth  Annual  Roll  Call 
will  l)e  held  November  11-24,  and  the  Red  Cross 
asks  that  all  those  who  desire  to  see  the  work 
continued,  who  believe  in  the  idea!  of  Service 
for  which  the  Red  Cross  has  always  stood,  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war,  will  pay  the  dollar 
membership  dues  and  become  members  of  the 
organization. 


AN  ENTERPRISE  WORTH  HELPIXG 

The  VoUa  Review: 

Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  formerly  principal  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Bo.^Jon.  is 
still  the  inspiration  of  her  "boys  of  other  days," 
as  she  calls  them,  and  a  wish  expressed  by  her 
that  her  "dear  boys"  might  be  "in  business  for 
themselves"  inspired  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Horace  Mann  Benevolent  Association  to 
make  an  attempt.  In  April,  1920,  a  group  of 
deaf  boys  started  a  small  business  for  the 
manufacture  of  candy  at  1074  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  calling  themselves  the  Oestrum  Con- 


fectionery Company,  "Oestrum"  meaning  "an 
urgent  desire." 

They  commenced  by  manufacturing  mo- 
lasses candy,  then  added  cocoanut  and  peanut 
bars,  etc.,  making  a  fair  profit  by  selling  it  to 
their  friends  and  to  small  stores,  thus  enabling: 
them  to  come  in  contact  with  hearing  people 
and  giving  them  some  experience  in  selling. 

In  May,  1921,  the  Union  News  Company  of 
New  York  gave  them  their  first  real  chance 
to  expand — an  order  for  10  cases  (50  cartons 
to  a  case),  but  the  warm  weather  put  a  stop 
to  the  manufacture  of  candy  without  a  cooler, 
which  as  yet  they  have  been  unable  to  purchase, 
and  the  order  was  carried  over  to  the  fall.  If 
this  first  order  proves  satisfactory  (and  any  one 
who  has  tasted  their  candy  will  not  question 
it),  the  Union  News  Company  has  agreed  to 
order  large  lots  for  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  St. 
Louis,  and  other  western  cities. 

The  members  of  the  firm  have  day  positions, 
but  are  working  nights  and  Saturdays,  without 
remuneration,  at  the  factory,  until  it  is  on  such 
a  financial  basis  that  they  can  afford  to  give  it 
their  entire  time. 

The  money  to  finance  the  venture  was  pro- 
vided by  the  deaf  boys  themselves,  each  fur- 
nishing $100.  They  are  absolutely  free  from 
debt  to  date,  but  at  the  present  time  are  about 
at  the  end  of  their  resources,  $500  of  their 
small  capital  being  tied  up  by  the  closing  of  the 
Tremont  Trust  Company. 

They  need  $1,000  to  carry  them  over  the 
present  crisis  and  give  them  a  fighting  chance 
for  permanent  success,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  friends  of  the  deaf  who  know  the 
terrible  handicap  of  this  affliction,  will  help  to 
the  extent  of  $10  or  more  to  keep  this  well 
started  business  from  going  under.  Their 
I'onks  are  open  for  inspection. 

The  boys  do  not  ask  for,  nor  expect,  this 
money  to  come  as  a  gift.  They  intend  to  repay 
it  and  will  repay  it  if  the  business  proves  to  be 
a  success,  in  which  case  the  money  now  sub- 
scribed to  the  Oestrimi  I'und  will  be  returned 
to  each  individual. 

Their  candy  is  delicious,  clean,  and  manu- 
factured under  sanitary  conditions,  and  an 
earnest  appeal  is  made  for  help  to  continue  the 
undertaking  and  give  these  deaf  boys  a  perma- 
nent livelihood,  and  to  provide,  as  the  business 
grows,  an  opening  for  other  boys  and  girls 
thus  afflicted. 

Checks  sent  to  the  Oestrum  Fund,  Robert 
H.  Hallowell,  Treasurer,  Commonwealth  Trust 
Company,  Boston,  will  be  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged. 

Louise  Winsor   Brixiks, 
Sarah  Fuller, 
Robert  H.  Hallowell. 


BACK  NUMBERS  NOT  NEEDED 

No  back  numbers  of  The  Volta  Review  are 
needed  just  now  at  the  office.  Do  not  throw 
away  your  old  copies,  however.  The  Volta 
Bureau  will  probably  need  them  before  many 
months  have  elapsed,  and  they  will  then  be 
worth  20c  a  copy. 
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CHANGE  AT  THE  TENNESSEE 
SCHOOL 

Mrs.  H.  T.  Poore,  of  Knoxville,  has  been 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Deaf,  to  succeed  Mr.  H.  E. 
Walker,  who  was  forced  to  resign  because  of 
illness. 

Mrs.  Poore  has  long  been  familiar  with 
educational  work  for  the  deaf,  having  two 
deaf  sisters,  one  of  whom  is  a  teacher  at  the 
Tennessee  School. 

The  Tennessee  legislature  recently  author- 
ized the  sale  of  the  present  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  school,  and  plans  are  being 
made  for  the  purchase  of  a  more  desirable  site. 

SIMPLE  STUDIES  IN  ASTRONOMY 

The  simplified  course  in  Astronomy,  pre- 
pared by  Superintendent  J.  C.  Harris,  of  the 
Georgia  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  recently 
published  in  The  Volta  Review,  is  making 
a  strong  appeal  in  many  schools.  The  lessons 
may  be  had  in  pamphlet  form  at  the  nominal 
price  of  10  cents  each,  from  the  Volta  Bureau. 
A  numl)er  of  sets  have  already  been  ordered 
since  the  opening?  of  the  schools,  but  further 
orders  will  still  be  supplied. 

THE  LINCOLN  DAY  SCHOOL 

The  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Day  School  has  just 
been  opened  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
city,  using  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  new  Pres- 
cott  School  Building. 

The  School  is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Mabel  Devore.  The  method  of  instruction  is 
strictly  oral,  the  work  includes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight,  lip- 
reading  and  speech. 

Pupils  who  are  hard  of  hearing,  but  attend- 
ing regular  public  school  classes,  come  each 
day  for  special  instruction  in  lip-reading  and 
articulation. 


CHANGE  AT  KENDALL  SCHOOL 

Mr.  A.  L.  Roberts,  Principal  of  the  Kendall 
School,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  office  of  THE  FRAT. 
Miss  Ida  Gaarder,  for  several  years  a  member 
of  the  Kendall  School  faculty,  has  been  elected 
to  fill  the  vacanacy.  Miss  Gaarder  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  George  Washington  University  and  of 
the  Normal  Department  of  Gallaudet  College. 


ORAL  SCHOOL.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Miss  Carrie  Steelman,  who  taught  the  class 
of  hearing  children  with  defective  speech  last 
year,  has  been  transferred  to  the  third  year 
class  of  deaf  children.  The  department  for 
hearing  children  has  been  enlarged,  and  Miss 
Mary  Lawlcr,  an  experienced  teacher  and  psy- 
chologist, placed  in  charge.  She  cooperates 
with  the  Vocation  Bureau  and  Psycopathic 
Clinic  of  the  city. 

Miss  Betty  Bowles,  sister  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam A.  Bowles  and  former  supervisor  of 
speech  in  the  West  Virginia  School,  has  a  class 
in  the  Primary  Department. 

ViRGTXiA  A.  OsBORN,  Principal. 


THE  CLEVELAND  CLUB 

Rapid  strides  are  being  made  by  the  Lip- 
Readers'  Club  of  Cleveland.  The  organization 
is  on  the  verge  of  securing  a  home  of  its  own, 
and  is  receiving  recognition  and  support  from 
local  authorities. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  recently  pub- 
lished an  inspiring  account  of  the  club's  prog- 
ress, with  a  photograph  of  its  president,  Miss 
Louise  Howell. 


THE  SCHOOL  IN  THE  "LAND  OF  THE 

SKY" 
I  have  just  spent  a  day  and  night,  in  a 
most  delightful  way,  in  Miss  Lucy  McCaugh- 
rin's  House  Beautiful  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 
in  Asheville,  N.  C.  She  has  taken  a  perfectly 
lovely  home,  overlooking  mountains  and  valleys 
and  wonderful  forests,  ten  minutes  ride  out 
of  Asheville.  Her  sister  keeps  house  for  her, 
with  the  aid  of  a  good  darkey  cook,  and  she 
offers  some  rooms  to  the  hard  of  hearing  who 
want  to  take  speech-reading  lessons  from  her 
or  who  care  to  have  a  lovely,  restful  environ- 
ment. Her  lips  are  very,  very  easy  to  read, 
and  she  is  one  of  thei  best  teachers  I  have 
known.  I  should  like  to  spend  a  month  in  her 
home! 

Ida  H.  Wilson,  Lexington,  Mo. 


THE  PACIFIC  COAST  SCHOOL  OF  LIP- 
READING 

A  successful  surprise  was  planned  and 
carried  out  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  School  of  Lip-Reading,  for 
their  beloved  teacher,  Miss  Anderson,  Principal 
of  the  school. 

As  Miss  Anderson  was  concluding  the  pro- 
gram of  the  morning  practise  class  with  the 
usual  "joke."  the  pupils  arose  and  announced 
that  the  joke  was  on  her,  and  that  it  was  a 
surprise.  All  the  pupils  had  brought  well-filled 
lunch  baskets  and  thermos  bottles,  and  after 
lunch  a  program  of  toasts,  stories,  jokes  and 
games  was  enjoyed. 

Miss  Anderson  has.  by  her  tact  and  helpful- 
ness, endeared  herself  to  all  her  pupils,  and 
they  wanted  her  to  know  the  depth  of  their 
appreciation. 

Emma  A.  Kass. 


NEW  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

Mr.  F.  W.  Abernathy,  a  recent  normal 
graduate  of  the  Nitchie  School,  New  York,  has 
opened  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  (Texas)  School 
of  Lip-Reading. 


A  PRIZE  CONTEST 

Much  interest  is  expressed  in  the  contest 
planned  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Perrett,  of  London, 
for  the  best  specimen  of  his  new  phonetic 
writing,  Peetickay.  Any  one  with  a  well 
grounded  knowledge  of  phonetics  can  learn  the 
symbols  very  quickly,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many 
teachers  of  the  deaf  will  compete  for  the  prizes 
offered  (see  advertising  columns). 

Copies  of  Mr.  Perrett's  book,  Peetickay, 
containing  a  careful  explanation  of  the  mean- 
ing and  use  of  the  symbols,  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Volta  Bureau  for  $1.50  each. 
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FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

A  free  copy  of  the  Hospital  School  Journal, 
the  only  educational  journal  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  crippled  child,  will  be  sent  to 
any  parent  or  teacher  interested  in  the  educa- 
tion and  care  of  a  crippled  child.  Address: 
Hospital  School  Journal,  P.  O.  Box  211, 
Farmington,  Mich. 


EMPLOYMENT 

The  following  are  the  ninth  and  tenth 
Occupational  Studies  to  appear  in  the  Bulletin 
Board.  Occupations  and  professions  studied 
are  those  that  offer  opportunities  to  the  hard 
of  hearing,  and  are  being  successfully  fol- 
lowed. 

In  presenting  these  Studies,  it  is  not  the 
intention  to  convey  the  idea  that  any  hard  of 
hearing  person  may  qualify  in  any  of  the 
occupations  outlined,  because  another  hard  of 
hearing  person  has.  Degree  of  deafness,  lip- 
reading  ability,  previous  experience,  etc.,  are 
determining  factors  to  be  considered  by  the 
vocational  adviser,  or  the  person  making  his 
own  selections. 

Addressing  Machine  Operator 

Description:  The  addressing  machine  is 
used  by  addressing  and  letter  service  com- 
panies in  addressing  envelopes,  lists,  cards, 
records  and  circulars.  The  addressing  machine 
operator  is  taught  to  run  a  machine  which 
automatically  addresses.  The  mechanics, 
operation  and  various  adjustments  of  the 
machine,  and  skill  and  speed  in  its  operation 
are  taught. 

Qualifications:  Manipulative  skill.  A 
knowledge  of  filing  and  typewriting  is  valuable. 

Schooling:  Common  school  education.  Ad- 
dressing or  graphotype  machine  operating  may 
be  learned  in  the  commercial  department  of  a 
few  business  colleges,  but  it  is  more  generally 
taught  by  firms  manufacturing  or  selling  the 
machines.  A  few  addressing  concerns  teach 
their  typists  to  operate  machines.  Length  of 
time  to  become  a  rapid  operator  depends  upon 
manipulative  skill  and  practice— usually  six  to 
eight  weeks. 

Remuneration  and  Demand:  Addressing 
and  graphotype  operators  are  in  demand  in  the 
larger  cities,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  demand 
is  increasing.  Salaries  range  from  $15  to  $25 
a  week.  Some  firms  employ  on  a  piece  work 
basis. 

Press  Clipping 

Description:  A  Press  Clipping  Service  or 
Bureau  assembles,  upon  order,  articles  from 
newspapers  and  journals  on  special  subjects  of 
interest  to  business  firms,  institutions  or  in- 
dividuals. Newspapers  and  journals  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  states  and  subjects  classi- 
fied. Readers  are  taught  discernment,  selec- 
tion and  classification  of  topical  information, 
and  how  to  read  for  ready  discovery,  also 
something  of  the  character  of  different  types 
of  journals,  and  merit  of  articles. 


Qualifications:  Mental  alertness,  discern- 
ment, concentration,  speed  and  accuracy,  arc 
qualifications  which  make  for  efficiency.  Good 
eyesight  and  power  of  concentration  essentiaL 

Schooling:  Common  school  education  neces- 
sary. A  good  intellect,  literary  bent  and  a 
broad  education  make  for  expertness. 

Remuneration  and  Demand:  There  is  a 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  press  clip- 
ping service.  Press  clipping  is  a  technical  oc- 
cupation, and  the  details  are  taught  by  the 
Service  or  Bureau,  taking  from  two  to  six 
weeks.  Methods  are  similar  in  all  Bureaus. 
It  is  contemplated  that  a  special  course  of 
training  will  shortly  be  given  in  schools  and 
colleges,  leading  to  managers  and  readers 
positions  in  press  clipping  bureaus,  libraries, 
and  business  firms.  Rapid,  accurate  readers 
are  always  in  demand,  and  salaries  range  from 
$18  to  $45  a  week,  according  to  experience  and 
position. 

— The  Bulletin  Board. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    A    LETTER    FROM! 

MISS  SUSANNA  E.  HULL.  OF 
ENGLAND 

"The  more  I  read  Miss  Andrew's  Diary  of 
a  Deaf  Child's  Mother,  the  more  I  am  de- 
lighted with  it;  and  to  know  how  the  Speech 
System  has  grown  both  here  and  with  you — 
and  that  it  has  now  been  extended  so  much 
more  to  infant  children,  thus  laying  the  one 
and  only  foundation  in  Speech-Reading  which 
I  feel  must  result  in  such  still  wider  and  higher 
benefits  to  the  deaf  in  the  near  future.  God 
bless  and  prosper  all  who  are  promoting  this." 


"DEAFNESS  CURES" 

The  Volta  Bureau  has  just  received  from 
the  Propaganda  Department  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  a  new  edition  of  Deafness 
Cures.  This  valuable  little  pamphlet  exposes 
many  "fake"  cures  for  deafness  which  are 
widely  advertised,  and  points  out  the  error  of 
allowing  any  unskilled  person  to  tamper  with 
the  hearing.  The  publication  of  this  pamphlet 
constitutes  a  commendable  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  to  pro- 
tect the  hard  of  hearing  from  being  imposed 
upon  by  unscrupulous  quacks.  It  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  deafened  person. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Volta 
Bureau  at  iSc  each. 


FREE,  AS  LONG  AS  THEY  LAST 

Through  the  generosity  of  a  member  of  the 
Association,  The  Volta  Review  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  its  friends  several  hundred  copies  of 
Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays.  These  plays 
constitute  Vol.  i  of  The  Reade/s  Shakespeare, 
especially  condensed,  connected  and  emphasized 
for  clear  reading,  by  David  Charles  Bell. 

They  are  clothbound  and  well  printed. 

A  copy  will  be  given,  as  long  as  they  last,  to 
each  subscriber  who  sends  in  two  or  more  new 
subscriptions  for  Thk  Volta  Revikw. 


THE  VOLTA  REVIEW 

Published  Monthly  in  the  Interests  of  Better  Speech,  Better  Hearing,  and 

Speech-Reading,  by  the  George  Banta  Publishing  Co.,  Menasha,  Wis. 
Editorial  Office :  The  Volta  Bureau,  35th  Street  and  Volta  Place,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

**I  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  hit  profession,  from  the  which,  as  men  of  course  do  seek  .to  receive 
countenance  and  profit,  so  oiiRht  they  of  duty  to  endeavor  themselves,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a  help  and 
ornament  thereunto.** — Bacon. 
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A  SPECIAL  EDITORIAL  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  DEAF 

CHILDREN 

"^^OT  long  ago  the  Volta  Rfaiew  received,  from  a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  an 
-*"  ^    article  so  exactly  in  accord  with  the  ideas  of  the  editor  that  it  was  joyously 
received  and  assigned  a  place  in  an  early  issue.    We  are  presenting  it  as  the 
leading  article  in  this  number,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  every  teacher  will 
read  it  and  think  about  it. 

It  is,  as  the  author  states,  within  the  power  of  the  teachers  in  this  country 
to  make  the  Volta  Review  a  magazine  that  will  contain,  every  month,  so  many 
practical  schoolroom  suggestions  that  no  teacher  who  wishes  to  do  her  best 
with  her  class  will  feel  that  she  can  afford  to  miss  a  single  issue.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  there  is  no  teacher  of  three  or  more  years'  experience  who  has  not  met 
and  conquered  some  difficulty  by  an  account  of  which  others  could  profit,  and 
no  teacher  should  be  hesitant  about  offering  suggestions  which  she  feels  would 
be  useful. 

The  editor  has  been  greatly  encouraged  recently  by  the  splendid  cooperation 
given  by  the  heads  of  several  of  the  largest  and  best-known  schools  of  the 
country.  In  accordance  with  their  idea  that  every  oral  teacher  of  the  deaf 
should  be  a  member  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf,  they  are  making  a  special  effort  to  secure  100%  member- 
ships from  their  faculties.  Two  superintendents  have  already  been  successful. 
Dr.  Harris  Taylor,  of  the  Lexington  Avenue  School,  New  York,  has  sent  in  a 
complete  list  of  his  teachers,  and  Mr.  Alvin  E.  Pope,  of  the  New  Jersey  School, 
Trenton,  has  gone  a  step  farther  and  included  not  only  all  the  teachers,  but 
also  the  supervisors  and  nurse !    Others  expect  soon  to  have  their  lists  complete. 

A  symposium  on  Language  Dez^clopment  in  Intermediate  Grades,  is  being 
planned  for  an  early  number  of  the  Volta  Review.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  schools  in  the  United  States  are  to  take  part  in  this  discussion,  and 
other  symposia  will  follow.  The  editor  would  be  glad  to  receive  from  any 
teacher  a  list  of  subjects  which  she  would  like  to  see  discussed,  and  any  ex- 
pression of  interest  will  be  welcomed. 


APROPOS  OF  THE  VOLTA  REVIEW 


By  Caroline  Ellis 


"^  OT  long  ago  I  was  asked  by  a  fel- 
^  low  teacher,  'Just  what  do  you 
think  of  the  Volta  Review,  and  of  its 
value  to  the  teacher  of  deaf  children?" 
My  answer  came  readily  enough,  because 
in  my  estimation  (and,  I  think,  a  number 
of  people  much  wiser  than  I  agree  with 
nie)  the  Volta  Review  is  an  invaluable 
magazine  to  the  teacher  of  deaf  children. 
It  contains,  again  and  again,  articles  by 
people  of  long  experience  and  wide  repu- 
tation, which  are  of  great  assistance  to 
teachers  in  their  work  and  keep  them 
abreast  of  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  by  schools,  far  and  near. 

My  friend  admitted  all  of  this  to  be 
true,  but  still  did  not  seem  satisfied.  I 
went  on  to  say,  "Besides  the  scholarly 
papers  written  by  the  'Who's  Who'  of 
our  profession,  there  appear  from  time 
to  time  short  articles  sent  in  by  the 
Lesser  Lights,  *even  as  you  and  T  " ! ! 
(Here  I  hastened  to  add  that  in  referring 
to  her,  and  to  myself  as  Lesser  Lights  I 
intended  no  depreciation  of  our  position. 
We  were  just  plain,  ordinary,  everyday 
teachers,  trying  day  by  day  to  do  the  best 
work  we  could  with  our  respective 
classes.  Neither  of  us  had  ever  been 
indicted  for  a  wonderful  feat,  and  it  was 
very  doubtful  that  we  would  be!  But, 
when  you  stop  to  think,  aren't  the  schools 
filled  with  ordinary  teachers?  By  ordi- 
nary teacher,  I  mean  the  person  who  is 
staunch,  loyal,  and  faithful;  who,  with 
the  love  of  her  class  in  her  heart,  strives 
to  do  the  best  that  she  can — whether  or 
not  she  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a  col- 
lege degree.) 

"Well,"  replied  my  friend,  "the  teacher 
who  is  earnest  and  interested  can't  afford 
to  stand  still.  If  you  want  to  be  a  good 
teacher,  you  must  get  new  ideas  and  new 
plans  for  working  out  the  old  ideas." 

"It  goes  without  saying,"  I  ventured, 
"that  all  teachers  want  to  be  good  ones. 
And  we  do  the  best  we  can  to  improve 
our  work." 

"How,  especially?"  she  asked. 

"Well,"  I  replied,"  oflF  hand,  I  should 
say  by  taking  special  courses ;  by  visiting 
other  schools ;  by  going  to  teachers'  meet- 


ings and  by  subscribing  for  a  good  *trade' 
magazine." 

"But  we  can't  all  take  special  courses," 
answered  my  friend,  "and  we  can't  often 
leave  our  own  work  long  enough  to  visit 
other  schools." 

"My  first  two  arguments  are 
squelched !"  I  laughed.  "How  about  the 
teachers'  meetings?  At  least  we  can  all 
go  to  them,  and  nowadays  they're  so 
much  more  interesting  than  they  used  to 
be,  don't  you  think  so?" 

"Indeed  I  do,"  she  said,  "perhaps  it  is 
because  the  programs  are  planned  so 
much  better.  At  any  rate,  I've  heard 
some  perfectly  fine  papers  read  at  diflFer- 
ent  meetings,  papers  that  are  of  real  help 
in  schoolroom  work,  and  that's  what  we 
need." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  fine  if  we  could  read 
the  best  papers  from  the  different 
schools?"  I  asked.  "I  wish  the  Volta 
Review  would  print  them." 

"I  suppose  you  meant  the  Volta  Re- 
view when  you  mentioned  subscribing  to 
a  good  'trade'  magazine,"  said  my  friend. 
"Well,  it's  certainly  possible  for  every 
teacher  to  take  it.  But — this  brings  me 
back  to  the  first  thing  I  said.  Is  the 
Volta  Review  of  practical  value  to  the 
teacher?  You  never  really  answered  my 
question." 

"I  did!"  I  indignantly  replied,  "a  long 
time  ago.  If  you  still  don't  think  the 
magazine  is  practical  enough,  what  would 
you  suggest  to  make  it  more  so?" 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,"  my  friend 
replied,  "I  should  like  to  see  more  arti- 
cles written  by  teachers,  describing  what 
they've  accomplished,  or  have  seen  ac- 
complished, and  telling  HOW  it  was 
done;  in  fact,  any  material  that  would 
be  of  help  in  the  schoolroom." 

"I  don't  know  but  what  you're  right!" 
I  remarked.  "By  the  way,  how  many 
years  have  you  taught?" 

"That,"  replied  my  friend,  "is  entirely 
personal,  and  not  at  all  to  the  point. 
What  in  the  world  do  you  want  to  know 
that  for,  anyhow  ?" 

"Not  to  find  out  how  long  you  have 
been  voting,  my  dear,"  I  said  sweetly. 
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"1  was  just  wondering,  apropos  of  our 
conversation,  if  you'd  ever  written  an 
article  for  the  Volta  Review  ?" 

'^Goodness  gracious,  NOT  she  ex- 
claimed. "Why,  Tve  always  known  I 
couldn't  do  that." 

*'rvc  always  felt  that  way  about  it, 
too,"  I  replied.  "And  it  has  just  occurred 
to  me  that  everybody  else  probably  feels 
the  same  way.  No  doubt  this  is  the  rea- 
son there  aren't  more  articles  written  by 
teachers." 

"Exactly,"  answered  my  friend,  "and 
on  second  thought,  I  believe  that  is  just 
where  we  are  wrong.  If  you,  and  I,  and 
other  teachers  are  not  getting  as  much  out 
of  our  'trade'  magazine  as  we  feel  that 
we  should,  it's  partly  our  own  fault,  and 
we  ought  to  do  our  share." 

"But  what  could  we  do?"  I  queried, 
"What  could  the  average  teacher  tell  that 
would  help  other  teachers?" 

"Lots  of  things,"  was  the  quick  re- 
sponse. "Have  you  ever  picked  up  ideas 
from  other  teachers?" 

"Have  I  ever?"  I  repeated.  "W^hy,  I 
suppose  all  I  know  about  teaching  I've 
learned  from  the  success — or  failure — of 
others." 

That's  just  exactly  what  Fm  driving 
at,"  she  replied.  "If  you've  learned  from 
the  few  teachers  with  whom  you've  come 


in  contact,  think  how  many  teachers  there 
are  who  will  never  meet  each  other,  and 
who  have  had  all  sorts  of  experiences 
which  would  help  the  rest  of  us." 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  answered.  "I  see  now 
what  you  meant  when  you  said  that  the 
average  teacher  could  write  things  that 
would  be  valuable,  and  then — if  they 
were  published  in  the  Volta  Review — 
just  think  how  much  they  would  mean 
to  us  all  in  a  real  practical  way." 

"At  last,"  said  my  friend  (in  such  a 
relieved  tone  of  voice)  "you  have  the 
idea!"  And  she  added  as  she  got  close 
to  the  door,  "If  I  were  you  I  shouldn't 
bother  to  tell  people  that  my  ancestors 
were  English.     It  isn't  necessary." 

This  parting  shot  brought  no  response 
from  me  at  all,  for  I  was  thinking  over 
our  conversation  and  wondering  if  my 
friend  were  right  in  saying  that  the 
Volta  Review  would  really  help  the 
teachers  more  if  they,  in  turn,  would 
offer  suggestions  and  ideas  to  it.  So  I 
decided  to  write  to  the  Editor,  telling 
him  what  we  two  teachers  thought,  and 
I  do  hope  he  won't  think  that  we  are  pre- 
sumptuous, for  we  don't  mean  to  be.  It 
is  just  because  we  are  thoroughly  inter- 
ested in  the  magazine  and  in  our  classes, 
and  want  to  get  the  best  results  we  can, 
in  every  way  that  we  can,  that  we  dare 
to  make  these  suggestions. 
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By  Mildred  Kennedy 


'T^HE  other  morning,  stretched  out  in 
a  comfortable  arm-chair,  near  an 
open  window  o'erlooking  the  sea^  I  was 
reading.  The  day  was  hot,  but  the  breeze 
that  came  in  was  freighted  with  ozone 
and  cool,  refreshing  sea  odors. 

I  had  spent  several  days  visiting  in  a 
charming  home,  where  an  atmosphere  of 
refinement  and  kindliness  prevailed.  My 
hostess  was  a  coworker  with  me  in  my 
vital  interest  in  behalf  of  the  deafened; 
herself  deafened,  a  speech-reader,  and  a 
dear,  courageous  woman,  meeting  her 
handicap  with  patient  courage  and  for- 
bearance. My  host,  a  delightful  and  in- 
teresting man  whose  conversation  was 
most  worth  listening  to,  of  the  type  that 
makes  one  eager  to  respond  readily. 


For  this  reason  I  was  wearing  my  in- 
strument, for  we  were  all  three  sitting 
together  in  the  homelike  living  room. 
My  hostess  was  busily  writing  at  her 
desk,  my  host  working  over  a  camera, 
for  we  had  just  come  in  from  picture- 
taking — glimpses  of  a  fascinating  old- 
fashioned  garden — and  I  was  leisurely 
reading. 

My  instrument  tuned  to  working  pitch, 
the  receiver  held  in  place  by  means  of 
the  metal  head-band  and  the  transmitter 
lying  idly  in  my  lap,  was  ready  to  vibrate 
to  any  passing  sound,  but  most  particu- 
larly to  aid  me  in  a  readier  response  to 
my  hospitable  host,  who  spoke  to  me  now 
and  then  in  a  friendly,  social  way,  drop- 
ping   some    casual    remark    about    the 
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camera,  or  picture-taking,  in  which  we 
shared  a  common  interest.  For  some- 
time there  had  been  silence — life  held  for 
me  the  usual  pall  of  stillness  and  I  read 
along,  turning  the  pages  of  my  book  in 
happy  contentment,  quite  forgetful  of  the 
instrument  that  lay  on  my  lap  ready  to 
render  its  faithful  service  in  any  moment 
of  need. 

Suddenly  a  soft  metallic  clanging 
"boom"  broke  upon  the  silence,  then 
another  and  another.  They  kept  on  and 
on.  I  closed  my  eyes  in  delight,  listening, 
counting  the  soft  "booms."  The  old  hall 
clock  standing  on  the  stairs  was  striking 
the  hour,  ten  o'clock.  A  most  trivial 
matter  this  may  seem!  Yet  to  me  it 
brought  an  experience  of  sheer  delight — 
a  quality  of  delight  that  it  is  difficult  to 
express  in  mere  words.  I  don't  know 
how  long  it  is  since  I  have  heard  a  clock 
strike:  I  have  been  trying  to  estimate 
how  many  years  while  writing  this  little 
sketch — ^but  now  I  think  shall  let  the 
query  drop — ^a  thing  of  little  importance ! 

There  is  a  point  I  wish  to  bring  out, 
and  in  order  to  give  it  expression  I  have 
taken  my  note  book  and  pencil  in  hand, 
for  I  would  write  my  thoughts. 

We  who  are  deafened  have  ever  before 
us  the  interesting  problem  of  readjust- 
ment. 

Life  is  a  precious  gift,  the  art  of  living 
a  blessed  privilege. 

We  have  every  right  to  desire  to  make 
the  most  of  our  privilege.  We  have 
every  reason  to  make  the  most  of  our 
privilege:  to  get  all  we  can  out  of  life, 
in  order  to  be  the  better  fitted  to  con- 
tribute all  we  can  toward  it.  There  are 
two  great  man-made  crutches  standing 
ready  to  serve  us.  Most  of  us  can  learn 
to  use  them  both — can  learn  to  use  them 
with  a  degree  of  grace  and  poise  that 
makes  the  use  of  either  one  a  veritable 
work  of  art.  The  first  of  these  is  speech- 
reading.  This  is  the  first  aid  we  who  are 
deafened  should  seek  the  moment  we 
realize  our  hearing  has  become  sub- 
normal to  the  degree  of  causing  either 
ourselves  or  others  annoyance. 

When  there  is  hearing  enough  still  re- 
maining to  enable  eye  and  ear  to  supple- 
ment one  another,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  two  working  together  must  benefit 
the  student.    Too  much  emphasis  cannot 


be  placed  on  this.  So  often  we  hear  the 
remark : 

"Yes,  I  am  a  little  deaf,  but  not  deaf 
enough  to  study  speech-reading." 

No  such  person  exists.  Speech- 
reading  is  a  mental,  moral  and  spiritual 
need  for  any  one  afflicted  with  deafness. 
There  are  persons,  there  are  circum- 
stances, there  are  conditions  that  make 
the  art  of  speech-reading  an  absolute  im- 
possibility; it  is  foolish  for  us  to  close 
our  eyes  to  this  fact,  it  is  foolish  to  deny 
it  or  ignore  it  with  obstinacy.  But  why 
overlook  the  other  crutch,  those  blessed 
hearing  devices  made  for  our  comfort 
and  use  ?  They  are  truly  blessings,  bless- 
ings we  should  not  despise  I 

Did  you  ever  see  a  horse  being 
"broken"  to  the  use  of  a  saddle  and 
bridle?  Did  you  ever  see  a  horse,  who, 
never  having  felt  the  bondage  and  weight 
of  saddle  and  bridle,  would  stand  still  in 
patient,  nerveless  submission  while  these 
were  being  attached  to  him,  and  then  jag 
indifferently  on  his  way,  as  if  nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary  had  happened?  We 
deafened  ones,  learning  to  use  the  hear- 
ing devices,,  particularly  the  wonderful, 
powerful  electric  aids,  are  much  like  the 
horse.  We  must  be  broken  in!  Or, 
more  correctly,  we  must  break  ourselves 
in,  and  this  process  requires  patience, 
perseverance,  self-control,  determination 
that  in  themselves  bespeak  strength  of 
character  and  unselfishness. 

We  must  make  an  intelligent  study  of 
the  art,  the  art  of  using  hearing  aids. 
Does  it  seem  a  bit  incongruous  to  speak 
of  anything  so  mundane  as  an  art?  To 
my  mind  it  is  an  art  that  I  admire  in  a 
very  great  degree — the  graceful,  poised, 
modest,  self-reliant,  thought ful-of -others 
use  of  a  hearing  aid. 

Little  by  little  we  may  accustom  our- 
selves to  the  use  of  this  new  toy.  Why 
not  make  a  toy  out  of  it — even  if  we 
know  it  is  destined  to  become  a  necessity  ? 
He  who  can  keep  thro,  the  span  of 
advancing  years  the  spirit  of  play, 
treasures  still  a  few  drops  from  the 
Fountain  of  Youth !  So  let  us  play  with 
this,  our  toy,  patiently  learning  how  to 
use  it  to  the  best  advantage  to  ourselves 
and  others.  In  the  beginning  perhaps  we 
can  only  stand  for  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time,  the  bewildering  sea  of  sound  we 
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seem  to  enter  upon  when  we  first  adjust 
the  receiver  to  our  super-sensitive  ears. 
For,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  ears  of 
the  deafened  are  often  super-sensitive. 

We  must  learn  how  to  protect  our- 
selves from  sudden  nerve-shattering 
crashes :  china  rattling  at  the  table,  doors 
slamming,  chairs  pushed  across  hard- 
wood floors  sending  thunderous  waves  of 
sound  into  the  delicate  receiver  that 
vibrates  with  a  strange  intensity  against 
our  dull,  numb  ears.  Too  much  of  this 
sort  of  thing  will  give  us  a  dull  hurt  in 
the  region  of  our  eardrums — or  a  sharp 
penetrating  pain  that  causes  us  just 
alarm ;  for  such  reaction  seems  certain  to 
harm  what  hearing  we  still  have.  Again 
I  say  we  must  learn  how  to  use  these 
powerful  instruments.  There  is  a  little 
switch,  placed  conveniently,  that  one  may 
learn  to  use  deftly  to  moderate  the 
volume  of  sound  received.  After  a  little 
study  and  thought  one  learns  to  use  this 
to  the  best  advantage.  Some  voices  are 
very  soft  and  low,  needing  the  strongest 
power  of  the  instrument  to  catch — others 
are  clear,  penetrating  and  forceful  so  that 
only  a  tiny  bit  of  current  is  required.  No 
one  can  teach  another  how  to  attune  an 
instrument  to  its  point  of  greatest  satis- 
faction :  it  is  a  matter  of  experiment,  of 
careful  observation  and  testing. 

We  must  learn  to  master  this  un- 
trained horse,  to  calm  and  hold  and  train 
our  tense  wrought  nerves  to  obey  our 
will.  Like  Pegasus,  if  mastered  we  can 
learn  to  ride  upon  these  high-strung 
nerves  at  will,  and  look  upon  the  wonders 
of  the  world  through  sharing  once  again 
the  wondrous  social  joy  enjoyed  only 
through  the  hearing. 

To  my  mind  the  blessing  of  all  bless- 
ings for  us  is  achieved  through  the  skil- 
ful use  of  these  two  crutches  used  to- 
gether. I  am  now,  after  years  of  study, 
an  enthusiastic  speech-reader — not  of  the 
brilliant  type,  for  what  I  have  achieved 
has  come  through  many  years  of  patient, 
faithful  study.  Today,  some  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  those  whom  I  meet  T  can 
understand  merely  with  the  aid  of  speech- 
reading.  This  includes  most  of  the 
people  with  whom  I  come  in  contact  in 
my  daily  work,  those  whom  I  meet  on 
shopping  expeditions,  clerks  in  stores  and 
such  persons.     The   remaining  twenty- 


five  per  cent  I  find  impossible  for  speech- 
reading,  through  no  fault  of  theirs  or  of 
my  own,  but  just  because  the  circum- 
stances are  such  that  some  are  quite  im- 
possible to  understand;  and  with  those 
dear  friends  I  use  and  bless  the  instru- 
ment !  Why  should  I  be  cut  off  from  any 
joy  or  pleasure  life  may  hold?  Why 
should  I  because  I  "try"  to  read  speech 
obstinately  cut  myself  off  from  any  other 
aid?  This  seems  to  me  an  attitude  de- 
picting folly  of  the  most  absurd  sort. 

I  use  speech-reading  as,  and  when,  I 
can.  I  use  the  instrument  as,  and  when, 
I  can;  and  when  they  both  fail  me,  in- 
stead of  bemoaning  my  fate,  I  think  of 
all  the  many,  many  times  they  do  serve 
me  both  faithfully  and  well,  and  I  have  a 
deepening  sense  of  gratitude  that  this  is 
so.  At  dinner  when  I  am  the  hostess,  I 
stand  the  little  receiver  by  my  side.  I 
hear  the  speakers'  voices  then,  whereas 
without  its  help  the  outer  world  is  only 
silence.  Hearing  the  voice,  I  know  who 
is  speaking,  and  my  eye  helps  me  catch 
the  thread  of  discourse  that,  because  of 
the  distance  of  the  speaker  and  my  own 
degree  of  deafness,  without  the  instru- 
ment I  could  not  now  catch.  In  general 
conversation  where  the  subjects  jump 
from  one  to  another  it  is  very  difficult  for 
the  eye  to  follow  when  no  sound  is  heard 
to  indicate  the  speaker,  but  with  the  in- 
strument sound  is  revealed  and  then 
the  spoken  word  is  followed  by  the  well- 
trained  eye.  This  is  my  experience  now 
with  a  large  number  of  persons  I  meet. 

Of  course  there  are  always  those  per- 
sons whom  we  would-be-speech-readers 
class  as  "impossible,"  as  in  very  truth 
they  are.  But  the  satisfaction,  the  de- 
light of  using  these  two  aids  together 
through  the  pathway  of  our  silent  life  is 
all  so  tremendously  worthwhile  that  I 
speak  to  those  who  do  not  know,  who 
have  not  thought  to  master  both  these 
arts,  and  urge  them  with  the  strength 
bom  of  conviction  to  strive  to  master 
both.  Then  they  will  know,  within  the 
very  courage  that  they  show,  that  deaf- 
ness now  at  last  has  failed  to  master 
them. 


The  Washington  School  of  Lip-Reading  has 
been  moved  to  a  more  advantageous  location, 
at  1816  I  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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By  John  A 

CPEAKING  of  Christmas  gifts,  there 
is  the  case  of  Jim  Lestelle. 

The  crews  had  finished  for  the  day, 
and  the  shells  were  being  taken  to  the 
boathouse.  Lestelle  turned  from  his  ob- 
servation post  on  the  bridge  and  started 
toward  Georgetown.  Then  it  was  that 
he  noticed  her  for  the  first  time — a  slim 
figure  in  somber  garb  that  almost  merged 
into  the  gathering  twilight.  He  paused 
and  looked  toward  her  curiously,  won- 
dering whether  she,  too,  had  been  watch- 
ing the  practice  of  the  crews.  The  bridge 
seemed  deserted  except  for  the  two  of 
them,  and  it  was  evident  that  she  had  not 
seen  him.  Suddenly  as  Lestelle  watched, 
he  realized  that  it  was  something  far  more 
serious  than  the  practice  of  college  boys 
that  had  drawn  her  to  this  place.  In  a 
moment  he  covered  the  distance  between 
them,  and  his  outstretched  arm  turned 
her  from  her  course.  And  because  Betty 
Shannon's  life  did  not  end  then,  this  story 
begins.  Seven  months  have  elapsed,  and 
the  curtain  rises  on  the  second  act. 

Miss  Shannon  smiled  happily,  it  was  a 
way  she  had  now,  as  Lestelle  came  toward 
her — which  was  a  way  he  had ! 

"Mr.  Martin  has  made  me  his  private 
secretary,"  she  said,  as  Lestelle  stopped 
before  her.  '*rm  to  start  in  on  Monday, 
and  the  salary  will  be — thirty  dollars  a 
week!" 

"Going  up !"  he  laughed.  "Then  sup- 
pose we  go  around  the  corner  and  cele- 
brate with  a  little  luncheon — it's  almost 
twelve." 

"All  right,"  she  agreed,  readily. 

Lestelle  gave  her  the  papers  he  had 
brought  from  his  office,  and  explained 
some  of  the  details  of  the  work  to  her. 
He  had  secured  her  a  position  with  his 
firm,  Dixon  and  Matthews,  as  file  clerk. 
Lestelle  was  in  charge  of  the  correspon- 
dence section.  At  his  suggestion,  she  had 
taken  up  the  study  of  shorthand  and  type- 
writing. Just  how  conscientiously  she 
had  applied  herself  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  with  less  than  seven  months 
actual  study  she  was  considered  compe- 
tent to  take  over  the  work  of  private  sec- 
retary to  the  advertising  manager.  Of 
course,  her  basic  education  helped  con- 
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siderably.    She  was  a  college  graduate. 

"Well,  start,"  he  commanded,  with 
mock  sternness.  "I'll  be  back  for  you 
in  a  minute." 

"And  I'll  be  ready  when  you  come," 
she  promised. 

Lestelle  grinned. 

"I  believe  you,"  he  said.  "You're  al- 
ways upsetting  my  notions  about  the  time 
it  takes  a  woman  to  get  ready  to  go  any 
place.  I'm  the  one  who's  always  late. 
It's  a  terrible  shock  to  my  vanity." 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  she  said. 
"I  must  be  careful.  I  mustn't  disappoint 
you  by  not  disappointing  you." 

"Now  youVe  talking  like  a  private  sec- 
retary," he  said,  turning  to  go  back  to  his 
office,  "and  you're  not  supposed  to  start 
in  on  that  Job  until  Monday.  I'll  go  be- 
fore I  get  a  headache  trying  to  under- 
stand you." 

She  looked  after  him  with  the  curious 
wonder  she  often  felt.  He  was  so  con- 
siderate and  thoughtful  that  he  actually 
made  it  seem  as  though  they  had  met  in 
the  most  conventional  manner.  Never 
had  he  referred  to  the  incident  on  the 
bridge,  and  in  the  new-found  happiness 
of  her  work  she  seldom  thought  now  of 
the  days  when  discouragement  bore  so 
heavily  upon  her  that  self-destruction 
seemed  the  only  way  out. 

"Won't  Aunt  Mary  be  delighted?"  he 
said,  as  they  started  out. 

Aunt  Mary  was  their  landlady.  It  was 
to  her  that  Lestelle  had  taken  Miss  Shan- 
non that  first  evening,  introducing  her  as 
the  daughter  of  an  old  friend  back  in 
Illinois.  This  had  caused  no  especial 
comment,  for  many  girls  had  come  to 
VV^ashington  during  the  war  period  to  ac- 
cept positions  with  the  Government,  only 
to  be  forced  to  seek  other  employment, 
and  more  economical  homes,  when  they 
lost  their  positions  through  reductions  in 
force.  Many  others  besides  Miss  Shan- 
non found  these  days  of  discouragement 
almost  too  much  to  bear.  Not  all  were 
as  fortunate  as  she  in  finding  a  solution. 

"Of  course  Aunt  Mary  will  be  de- 
lighted," she  agreed,  "but  certainly  no 
more  than  you  appear  to  be.  One  would 
think  that  you  had  received  the  promo- 
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tion.  And  you  will  profit,  too,  because 
now  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  you  back  more 
promptly  the  money — " 

"There's  plenty  of  time  for  that,"  he 
interrupted,  hastily.  "But  why  shouldn't 
I  be  pleased?  Perhaps  it's  reflected 
glory.  And,  anyway,  haven't  I  as  much 
right  to  be  proud  of  our  'brown  beauty' 
as  Aunt  Mary  has  ?    I  should  say  so !" 

Miss  Shannon  laughed,  somewhat  em- 
barrassed, at  the  descriptive  term  some- 
times applied  to  her  by  Aunt  Mary,  be- 
cause of  a  fancied  resemblance  to  one  of 
Thackeray's  heroines. 

"She  says  I  remind  her  of  an  autumn 
leaf,"  she  said.  "Am  I  really  as  ancient 
and  withered-looking  as  that?" 

"Look  around  you,  my  child,"  he  com- 
manded. "Here  it  is  early  in  October  and 
the  leaves  are  already  turning."  He 
pointed  to  a  beautifully  colored  tree  close 
by.  "There  is  the  autumn  leaf  in  all  its 
glory,"  he  said.  "Regard  it — and  be  wise. 
Aunt  Mary  has  no  reference  to  age.  She 
is  speaking  of  coloring.  She  means  those 
big  brown  eyes  with  the  little  gold  devils 
of  mischief  dancing  deep  down  within 
them,  and  that  chestnut  hair  with  its 
threads  of  pure  gold,  and  that — " 

"Muddy  complexion,  where  the  leaf 
appears  to  have  fallen  in  the  gutter  and 
lain  there  during  a  heavy  rain!"  inter- 
rupted Miss  Shannon. 

" — ivory  complexion  with  its  flood  of 
life  beneath,"  went  on  Lestelle,  ignoring 
her  interruption.  "What  would  ye,  fair 
maid — a  skin  as  'white  as  the  snow  in 
sunshine'  and  you  with  that  hair — and 
those — ahem ! — dear  little  angel  eyes." 

"What's  the  matter  with  my  eyes?"  she 
demanded,  turning  them  full  upon  him. 

Lestelle  deftly  avoided  her  gaze.  Only 
fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  he  assured  her. 
"Abso-bally-lutely  nothing  at  all.  And 
are  you  going  to  write  home  about  the 
promotion  ?" 

Miss  Shannon  hesitated.  She  some- 
what resented  the  change  in  the  current 
of  their  conversation ! 

"I  think  so,"  she  said,  thoughtfully. 
"Of  course  there  really  isn't  any  'home' — 
only  a  stepmother.  It  was  because  my 
father  died  that  I  left — home — to  seek 
my  fortune.  I'd  like,  of  course,  to  have 
my  old  friends  in  Springfield  know  that 


I  am  well,  and  prosperous — thanks  to 
you." 

"Don't  thank  me,"  said  Lestelle.  "I 
merely  pointed  the  way." 

"And  helped  me  over  the  rough 
places — and  most  of  the  smooth  ones." 

"Not  at  all,"  he  protested.  "I've  merely 
kept  a  fatherly  eye  on  you." 

"Fatherly !    And  how  old  are  you  ?" 

She  looked  from  the  twinkling  gray 
eyes  that  would  never  grow  old  to  his 
tawny  shock  of  hair.  He  was  anything 
but  fatherly  looking,  she  thought. 

"Why,  I'm  thirty-one,"  he  told  her, 
"and  already  I  approach  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf.  In  other  words,  the  silver 
threads  are  shining  'midst  the  gold." 

She  laughed. 

"And  I'm  twenty-five,"  she  admitted, 
"practically  an  old  maid — if  I  did  not 
insist  upon  being  called  a  bachelor  girl. 
I  guess  we'll  have  to  make  it  'brotherly 
eye.' " 

"I  knew  it,"  he  declared  with  exag- 
gerated gloom.  "It  simply  had  to  come 
sooner  or  later.  The  'I'll  be  a  sister  to 
you'  remark,  I  mean.  Isn't  it  just  per- 
fectly terrible?  I'm  beginning  to  think 
that  Cupid  simply  will  not  linger  within 
the  confines  of  the  Silent  Land." 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said  when  they 
had  taken  their  seats  in  the  cosy  little 
inn,  "you  make  me  forget  most  of  the 
time  that  there  is  such  a  thing — or  place — 
as  the  Silent  Land,  as  you  term  it.  You 
understand  me  so  well — and  you  don't 
look  deaf." 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  pleaded,  smiling,  "but, 
you  see,  I  really  do  not  know  how  to  look 
deaf.  Just  how  do  you  think  a  deaf 
person  should  look?" 

"That  was  a  silly  remark,"  she  ad- 
mitted, "only  I  suppose  one  naturally 
feels  that  a  physical  handicap  should  be 
accompanied  by  some  outward  sign — 
like  blindness — or  lameness." 


"Oh,  your  attitude. isn't  unusual,"  Les- 
telle assured  her.  "I'm  constantly  having 
people  say  such  things  to  me — especially 
if  I  happen  to  understand  them  fairly 
well.  As  far  as  understanding  you  is 
concerned,  I  suppose  I  do  get  along  rea- 
sonably well.  That's  because  you  speak 
carefully,  always  make  sure  I  can  see 
your  lips  clearly,  and — perhaps  most  im- 
portant of  all — always  allow  me  to  direct 
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the  current  of  the  conversation  so  that  I 
should  at  least  know  the  subject  we  are 
discussing.  And  that  helps  a  lot,  I  can 
assure  you." 

'*Oh,  I  suppose  so,"  she  agreed,  "but 
nevertheless,  lip-reading  is  always  rather 
a  miracle  to  me — understanding  speech 
by  merely  watching  the  movements  of  a 
speaker's  lips." 

"It  is  something  of  a  miracle,"  he  ad- 
mitted. "And  I  know  lots  of  lip-readers 
far  more  skilful  than  I.  The  female  of 
the  species  seems  much  more  skilful  than 
the  male,  for  example." 

"Oh,  that  phase  of  the  situation  is  not 
at  all  restricted  to  lip-reading,"  she  as- 
sured him,  with  a  solemn  face.  "You  will 
find  it  so  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences !" 

"Why  argue  the  question?"  he  asked. 
"What  is  that  old  quotation — 'man  con- 
vinced against  his  will  is  of  the  same 
opinion  still ;  while  a  woman  convinced 
against  her  will  is  of  the  same  opinion — 
and  not  still.'  " 

She  laughed.  "Mr.  Martin  told  me 
that  you  came  here  after  you  were  deaf. 
How  in  the  world  did  you  overcome  their 
prejudices  and  get  the  position?"  she 
asked,  seriously. 

"That  wasn't  a  miracle — or  perhaps  it 
was,"  he  explained.  "My  deafness  was 
of  the  slow-growing  sort.  It  took  about 
fifteen  years  to  reach  its  present  stage. 
When  it  first  became  serious,  I  was  em- 
ployed as  a  stenographer  by  an  advertis- 
ing concern.  Acute  hearing  is,  of  course, 
essential  to  the  stenographer.  So  I  began 
to  look  around  for  a  position  in  which 
deafness  would  be  not  so  much  of  a 
handicap.  A  veteran  advertising  man, 
himself  deaf,  told  me  that  the  position 
of  business  correspondent  would  perhaps 
offer  the  best  opportunities.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  correspondence  clerk  is 
really  something  of  an  advertising  man 
himself,  and  so  I  could  use  to  advantage 
all  the  points  I  had  picked  up  during  my 
service  with  the  advertising  concern." 

"That  sounds  reasonable,"  agreed  Miss 
Shannon,  as  he  paused,  "and  advertising 
is  a  wonderful  field.  Some  one  has  well 
said  that  the  merchant  who  doesn't  adver- 
tise is  like  the  man  who  winks  at  a  girl  in 
the  dark — he  knows  what  he  is  doing,  but 
nobody  else  does !" 


"I  thought  so,"  said  Lestelle,  "and  so 
I  took  a  correspondence  course  and  then 
looked  about  and  finally  selected  Dixon 
and  Matthews  as  the  concern  offering  me 
the  best  opportunity  for  advancement.  I 
secured  all  of  their  advertising  literature 
that  I  could,  and  familiarized  myself  with 
their  work.  Almost  every  business,  you 
know,  has  its  own  terminology — vocabu- 
lary. Soon  I  was  quite  familiar  with  that 
of  Dixon  and  Matthews.  I  even  hired  a 
boy  to  read  the  literature  to  me  so  that  I 
might  learn  to  recognize  the  words  on  the 
lips.  It  was  something  of  an  undertaking, 
I  must  admit,  but  I  felt  that  I  had  a  des- 
perate case — justifying,  and  requiring, 
desperate  remedies." 

"It's  all  very  wonderful,"  she  said, 
softly. 

Lestelle  smiled  at  the  ingenuousness  of 
her  comment. 

"The  sublime  confidence  of  youth ! 
I'm  referring  to  myself,  not  to  you,"  he 
explained.  "I  not  only  submitted  a  for- 
mal application  to  Dixon  and  Matthews, 
but  I  actually  had  the  assurance  to  send 
along  with  the  application  a  statement- 
outline  of  the  work  I  thought  I  could  do 
for  them.  Do  you  appreciate  the  psy- 
chology of  that?  My  entire  application 
was  a  discussion  of  what  I  could  do  for 
Dixon  and  Matthews — not  what  they 
could  do  for  me. !" 

"It  was  really  clever,"  she  insisted. 

"Oh,  it  wasn't  original  at  all.  I  was 
simply  using,  almost  verbatim,  sugges- 
tions given  in  some  of  my  favorite  maga- 
zines. You  know  how  plentiful  these 
suggestions  are,  and  valuable  suggestions, 
too,  if  we  only  put  them  to  practical  use. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  deaf,  for  in- 
stance, there  is  scarcely  an  issue  of  the 
VoLTA  Review  that  does  not  offer  some 
practical  advice  which,  if  followed,  would 
lessen  the  burden  and  make  easier  the 
progress  of  some  deaf  person." 

"I  can  appreciate  that,"  said  Miss 
Shannon.  **I  know  how  much  practical 
help  I  have  gotten  from  the  shorthand 
and  business  methods  magazines." 

"The  trade  journal,  and  the  Volta 
Review  is  practically  that,  must  be  essen- 
tially a  magazine  of  service.  Its  sole 
object  and  reason  for  existence  is  to  help 
its  clientele.  If  it  can  entertain  its  read- 
ers   also,    so    much    the   better — ^but    its 
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primary  object  is  to  help.  Why,  I  know 
a  man  who  has  just  secured  a  good  posi- 
tion, with  a  concern  that  was  rather 
strongly  prejudiced  against  the  deaf,  too, 
largely  as  the  result  of  his  application 
alone — and  that  application  used  liberally 
the  splendid  arguments  of  Miss  Estelle  E. 
Samuelson's  paper,  'Ears  and  the  Job,' 
published  in  the  Volta  Review  some 
months  ago." 

"I  must  look  that  up,"  said  Miss 
Shannon. 

"I  was  quoting  it  quite  liberally  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  by  letter,  in  writing  of  the 
brighter  side  of  deafness,  and  I  still  re- 
member his  comment :  'Almost,'  he  wrote, 
'thou  consolest  me  for  having  too  much 
bony  substance  where  the  aural  activities 
ought  to  activate !'  " 

Miss  Shannon  laughed  merrily. 

"Mr.  Martin  told  me  he  could  scarcely 
believe  you  were  deaf — especially  as  you 
could  use  the  telephone.  But  he  said 
your  offer  to  work  one  month  free  in 
order  to  demonstrate  your  ability  to  fill 
the  position — or  create  the  position — left 
him  helpless.  He  didn't  know  how  to 
refuse  you!  But,  then,"  she  added,  in- 
genuously, "your  appearance  must  have 
impressed  him,  too." 

"One  thing  at  least,"  Lestelle  grinned, 
*'my  clothes  should  have  helped  the  im- 
pression— they  may  not  make  a  man,  but 

they  certainly  help and  I  had  spent 

almost  my  last  cent  preparing  for  the  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Martin.  Why,  I 
couldn't  have  taken  more  pains  if  I  had 
been  on  my  way  to  make  a  proposal  to 
the  young  lady  of  my  choice." 

"Proposal!"  she  exclaimed.  "I'd  like 
to  know  what  you  know  about  proposals 
Why  you  never  even  go  out  with  a  girl. 
Don't  you  like  them  at  all  T* 

He  grinned : 

"The  time  I've  lost  in  wooing, 
In  watching  and  pursuing 

The  light  that  lies 

In  women's  eyes, 
Has  been  my  heart's  undoing." 

he  quoted.  "Oh,  I  like  'em  all  right.  It 
isn't  that  at  all,  but  since  I've  been  deaf — 
well,  going  around  with  a  girl — suppose 

she  should  learn  to ^to  care.     Oh,  I 

know  that  sounds  terribly  egotistical,  but 
I  mean — " 

"You  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself," 
cried  Miss   Shannon,  indignantly.     "Do 


you  suppose  for  one  minute  that  your 
deafness  would  make  any  difference  to  a 
real  girl?  If  a  girl  really  cared — why^  a 
physical  handicap  would  only  draw  her 
closer  to  you." 

"That's  pretty  good  theory,"  he  agreed, 
rather  slowly.  "I'd  like  to  believe  that  it 
is  practical,  too.  But  I  don't  know.  Years 
ago  I  might  have  agreed  with  you.  But 
as  one  grows  older  and  looks  about  him, 
he  begins  to  realize  what  a  physical  han- 
dicap, like  deafness,  might  mean  to — ^to 
another.  We  can  bear  our  own  burdens 
— but  asking  another  to  share  them — 
that's  another  thing  entirely." 

"If  you  knew  your  psychology  a  little 
better,"  she  said  gently,  "I  think  you 
would  understand  that,  as  I've  said,  shar- 
ing a  burden  frequently,  in  fact  almost 
always,  draws  people  more  closely  to- 
gether. It  is  the  fact  that  she  is  needed 
that  means  true  happiness  to  almost  any 
woman.     Don't  you  see  that?" 

"Oh,  I'd  like  to  believe  it,"  he  said. 
"Don't  think  that  there  are  not  times 
when — "  he  stopped  abruptly  and  looked 
at  his  watch.  "We  must  hurry,"  he  said 
"The  time  has  passed  rapidly — and  you 
are  such  a  delightful  little  comrade,  too." 

Miss  Shannon  flushed  with  pleasure  at 
the  compliment,  and  watched  with  unsee- 
ing eyes  as  he  made  his  way  toward  the 
cashier's  desk  with  the  check.  In  silence 
they  walked  back  to  the  office. 

"How  about  this  evening?"  he  asked 
suddenly,  as  they  left  the  elevator  and 
started  toward  their  rooms.  "Suppose 
we  continue  the  celebration  with  a  trip  to 
the  movies?" 

"WHiy,  I'd  be  delighted—"  began  Miss 
Shannon,  and  then  remembered.  "Oh,  I 
forgot — I'm  sorry,  but  I  promised  Mr. 
Fenton  to  go  to  the  Belasco  with  him 
this  evening.    I — " 

Fenton  was  Martin's  assistant,  a  clever, 
handsome  youngster  about  Miss  Shan- 
non's age. 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,"  declared  Lestelle 
with  a  pathetic  attempt  at  enthusiasm. 
"We  can  go  to  the  movies  any  time." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  Lestelle 
turned  and  went  toward  his  office.  Miss 
Shannon  started  as  though  to  follow  him 
— then  stopped.  What  was  there  to  do — 
to  say?  And  then  Fenton  came  along. 
So,  when  Lestelle  turned  at  his  office  door 
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to  look  back  at  her,  he  saw  them  stand- 
ing there  together. 

'*Yes/'  he  muttered,  grimly,  "I've  just 
about  as  much  chance  as  a  man  with  a 
wooden  leg  in  a  forest  fire !" 

It  was  perhaps  half  an  hour  later  that 
Watson,  the  shipping  clerk,  burst  into 
Lestelle's  office. 

*7im!  Jim!"  he  cried,  "they're  taking 
Miss  Shannon  to  the  hospital.  She's 
quite  badly  hurt — " 

"Miss  Shannon — hospital — hurt?"  in- 
terrupted Lestelle,  coming  to  his  feet 
feet  with  a  bound.  "Here,"  he  picked  up  a 
pad  of  paper  and  a  pencil  and  handed 
them  to  Watson,  "write  it — I  must  get 
this  quickly.    What's  the  matter?" 

"Miss  Shannon,"  Watson  wrote,  hur- 
riedly, "fell  in  some  way  and  cut  herself 
on  the  edge  of  a  steel  case.  Artery  is  cut, 
I  think.  They've  taken  her  to  the  Emer- 
gency hospital — " 

"Emergency  hospital,"  cried  Lestelle, 
and  grabbing  his  coat  he  disappeared, 
hatless,  through  the  doorway.  Watson 
looked  after  him  sympathetically.  All 
the  employees  liked  Lestelle  immensely 
and  resented  the  advantage  that  Fenton 
apparently  had  in  the  contest  for  Miss 
Shannon's  favor. 

At  the  hospital  Lestelle  found  Miss 
Shannon  on  the  operating  table,  uncon- 
scious. The  surgeon  and  his  attendant 
looked  serious. 

"Is — is  she  dead?"  gasped  Lestelle. 

The  attendant  recognized  him,  and 
picking  up  a  tablet  wrote  hastily :  "She's 
just  unconscious  —  artery  —  losing  too 
much  blood — transfusion  is  only  thing  to 
save  her  now — weVe  trying  to  get  some- 
one — 

"Take  me,"  interrupted  Lestelle, 
throwing  off  his  coat  and  vest  and  be- 
ginning to  roll  up  his  sleeve. 

The  surgeon  looked  at  him. 

"He's  all  right,"  put  in  the  attendant. 
"I  know  him  and  he  is  as  fine  as  they 
come — clean-cut  man,  excellent  habits !" 

"Well,"  hesitated  the  surgeon.  Then, 
"Oh,  we'll  take  him.  There's  no  time  to 
lose.    Get  ready !" 

Lestelle  took  up  the  pad  and  scribbled 
a  brief  note. 

"Give  this  to  Mr.  Martin  when  he 
comes  over,"  he  said.  "It  will  explain 
matters.    If  I'm  left  a  little  weak,  please 


send  me  to  Providence  hospital.    I  don't 
want  her  to  know — ^understand?" 

The  surgeon  and  his  assistant  nodded. 

The  moments  dragged  by  slowly. 

"All  right,"  said  the  surgeon,  at  last. 
"She's  out  of  danger,  I  think,  but — 
good  Lord!  he's  fainted!" 

Lestelle  had  somehow  grasped  the  fact 
that  the  operation  was  over  and  his  tensed 
will  had  relaxed.  He  was  carried  to  a 
cot  in  the  next  room. 

"I  don't  understand  why  it  should  have 
affected  him  so,"  said  the  surgeon.  "He 
isn't  a  big  man,  of  course,  but  still  he 
looks  pretty  husky.  There  is  something 
curious  about  this — he  evidently  could 
not  afford  to  lose  so  much  blood.  I 
should  have  looked  him  over  more  care- 
fully, but  time  was  short — and  we've 
saved  her." 

Fifteen  minutes  later  Martin  had 
Lestelle's  note  and  was  condemning  bit- 
terly every  surgeon  in  North  America. 
He  called  up  the  hospital. 

"Who  performed  that  transfusion 
operation  this  afternoon?"  he  asked. 

"Dr.  Boylen— ril  call  him,"  said  the 
telephone  operator. 

"Boylen?"  asked  Martin  presently, 

"Yes— this  is  Boylen.  What  is  it, 
please  ?" 

"This  IS  Martin  —  of  Dixon  and 
Matthews.  They  tell  me  you  performed 
that  blood  transfusion  operation  this  aft- 
ernoon— using  Lestelle.  Couldn't  you  see 
he  was  in  no  condition  to  make  such  a 
sacrifice?  Why  man,  it's  only  three 
weeks  since  he  came  out  of  the  hospital 
himself — had  an  operation  to  remove  an 
obstruction  in  his  nose  that  someone 
thought  might  be  responsible  for  his  im- 
paired hearing.  He  lost  too  much  blood 
then  to  afford  any  other  drain  this  soon." 

"Yes,  yes.  I  have  guessed  something 
of  the  sort,"  said  Boylen.  "But  we  had  to 
hurry  so  to  save  her  life — and  he  was  so 
insistent — that  I  went  ahead  without 
making  as  careful  an  observation  as  I 
should  have  under  normal  conditions." 

"I'm  coming  over,"  said  Martin. 

When  he  reached  the  hospital,  Dr. 
Boylen  soon  explained  the  situation  to 
him.  He  mentioned,  too,  that  Lestelle 
had  asked  to  be  taken  to  another  hospital, 
if  it  w^as  found  necessary  to  detain  him. 

"He  said  he  didn't  want  the  young  lady 
to  know." 
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**I  can  understand  that,"  said  Martin. 
"It  is  just  like  Jim.  Look  at  this  note 
he  sent  me." 

Dr.  Boylen  took  the  note  and  opened 
it. 

"Dear  Martin:"  it  read,  "Miss  Shan- 
non has  been  seriously  hurt  and  a  blood 
transfusion  operation  seems  to  be  the  only 
hope  for  her.  They  haven't  been  able  to 
secure  a  subject  and  so  I  am  offering 
myself,  and  believe  I  will  get  ^through  all 
right.  I  know  what  sort  of  a  chance  I  am 
taking,  however,  so  do  not  blame  the 
hospital  authorities  if  anything  does  hap- 
pen. It's  a  chance — but  she  is  worth  it, 
as  you  well  know." 

"That's  the  kind  of  a  man  Jim  is,"  com- 
mented Martin,  warmly.  "And  think  of 
it,  that  fool  girl  has  passed  him  by  for 
that  fashion-plate  assistant  of  mine.  Fen- 
ton — you  know  him?" 

"My  assistant  does — he  has  told  me 
about  him,  and  Lestelle,"  said  the  doctor. 
"Well,  you  never  can  tell  what  a  woman 
will  do,"  he  added,  sagely. 

"Anyway,  it  can't  be  helped  now,"  said 
Martin.  "We'll  get  Jim  over  to  Provi- 
dence hospital  tomorrow.  Take  good 
care  of  Miss  Shannon — and  send  all  the 
bills  to  us — understand?" 

The  physician  nodded. 

It  was  Christmas  morning  when  Miss 
Shannon  finally  returned  to  her  boarding- 
house.  Lestelle  was  still  at  the  hospital, 
too  weak  to  be  moved,  and,  in  fact,  so 
seriously  ill  that  his  life  was  despaired  of. 

"You  certainly  look  well  again, 
Honey,"  declared  Aunt  Mary,  who  met 
her  at  the  door. 

"Oh,  I'm  practically  as  well  as  ever," 
said  Miss  Shannon.  "I  have  been  for  two 
weeks,  but  Mr.  Martin  and  the  doctors 
urged  me  to  stay  at  the  hospital  longer — 
and  not  bother  you." 

"It  wouldn't  have  bothered  me  at  all," 
asserted  Aunt  Mary,  indignantly. 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Shannon,  "I  just 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  wasn't  going  to 
let  Christmas  day  pass  without  being  here 
— and  so  I  came  right  over  the  first  thing 
this  morning.  I  wanted  to  surprise  you 
all — that's  why  I  didn't  let  you  know 
in  advance." 

"We're  mighty  glad  to  have  you  here, 
Miss  Betty,"  said  Aunt  Mary. 

"But  Mr.  Lestelle — surely  he  will  be 
home  for  Christmas.    Is  he  here  now  ?" 


"No,  Mr.  Jim  isn't  here  now." 

"Mr.  Martin  told  me  that  he  had  been 
on  a  field  trip,"  said  Miss  Shannon,  dis- 
appointment in  her  voice,  "but  I  was  sure 
he'd  be  home  today.  I  don't  understand 
him  at  all,"  she  added,  impatiently.- 
"Why,  he  never  even  wrote  to  me  the 
whole  time  I  was  in  the  hospital !" 

"To  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  Honey," 
said  Aunt  Mary,  "Mr.  Jim  hasn't  been  on 
any  field  trip  at  all — he's  in  the  hospital 
hisself." 

"In  the  hospital !  Is  he  sick !  What  is 
the  matter  with  him?" 

"He's — he's  just  kinder  weak,"  said 
Aunt  Mary. 

"Where  is  he — what  hospital?"  de- 
manded Miss  Shannon. 

"Providence." 

"Well,  I'm  going  right  over  there — yes, 
right  now — just  as  soon  as  I  can  get  a 
taxicab."  And  Miss  Shannon  started  for 
the  telephone. 

Within  half  an  hour  she  was  at  the  hos- 
pital, and  being  shown  into  Lestelle's 
room.  She  was  startled  at  .his  appearance. 

"Oh — you're — you've  been  terribly  ill, 
haven't  you!"  she  cried,  tears  springing 
to  her  eyes.  "And  I  never  knew  a  thing 
about  it — and  I  thought — I — "  she  broke 
down  utterly. 

"Don't  mind,"  he  said,  gently,  patting 
her  hand  weakly.  "I  guess  I've  been 
pretty  sick.  Rut  you — why  you  are  all 
right  again,  aren't  you?" 

"Oh,  I'm  perfectly  well,"  she  said,  "but 
you you — " 

"Please  don't  mind  so  much,"  he  said. 
"I'll  be  all  right  again  soon — and  even  if 
I'm  not — why,  maybe,  that  will  be  better 
still.  Who  knows?"  He  gave  a  wan 
smile. 

Then  the  attendant  came  and  beckoned 
her  from  the  room.  It  seemed  that  vis- 
itors were  allowed  to  remain  only  for  a 
very  short  time. 

"He's  terribly  ill,  isn't  he?"  she  asked 
the  attendant. 

"Yes."  he  replied,  with  the  indiffer- 
ence of  one  whom  serious  illness  and 
death  are  every-day  occurrences.  "I'm 
afraid  that  there  is  not  very  much  hope." 

"You  mean — you  mean — "  she  cried, 
startled,  " — vou  mean  that  he  mav — die? 
Oh.  vou  can't  mean  that !" 

"Yes."  he  said.  "It  is  very  likely  that 
he   will    die — at   least  unless   something 
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happens  to  give  him  a  little  more  interest 
in  life.  He  is  entirely  too  indifferent  as 
it  is — and  he  needs  most  of  all  the  wish 
to  live." 

"But  what  is  the  trouble — and  when 
did  he  come  here — how  long?" 

"Oh,  it  was  a  foolhardy  stunt  on  his 
part  early  in  October.  He  gave  his  blood 
in  a  transfusion  operation  to  save  some 
girl  over  at  the  Emergency.  It  appears 
that  he  was  only  just  recovering  from  an 
operation  himself — and  so  really  could 
not  afford  the  loss  of  any  more  blood. 
But  the  surgeon  was  in  a  hurry — quick 
work  was  essential  to  save  the  girl's  life 
— ^and  so  Lestelle's  offer  was  accepted, 
he  being  the  only  subject  available." 

"I  understand — it  was  just  like  him," 
she  murmured  brokenly. 

"He  saved  the  girl's  life  all  right,"  de- 
clared the  attendant.  "But  since  then  he 
has  been  hovering  on  the  brink  of  things 
— ^principally,  as  I  say,  because  he  doesn't 
seem  to  care  particularly  whether  he  lives 
or  not." 

"Do  you  know  who  the  girl  was?" 
asked  Miss  Shannon,  a  liglU  of  under- 
standing breaking  upon  her. 

"One  of  the  girls  over  at  Dixon  and 
Matthews,  where  he  worked,"  answered 
the  attendant.  "The  pathetic  thing,  too, 
is  that  they  say  she  had  jilted  him  for 
some  other  man  over  there.  He  certainly 
repaid  good  for  evil  with  a  vengeance.  I 
do  not  remember  her  name." 

'Jilted  him !"  Miss  Shannon  winced. 

It  was  Mr.  Martin,  of  Dixon  and 
Matthews,  who  brought  Lestelle  over 
here,  and  who  is  looking  after  him," 
added  the  attendant.  "Have  you  known 
him  long?" 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Shannon,  with  per- 
fect sincerity.  "I  have  known  him  a  very 
long  time." 

It  was  exactly  nine  months  and  a  half ! 

She  walked  slowly  from  the  hospital. 
"Some  girl  from  Dixon  and  Matthews," 
she  repeated.  Jilted  him!  She  stopped 
and  looked  around  for  a  public  telephone. 

"Main  1 193,"  she  called.  "Hello!  I 
wish  to  speak  to  Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin? This  is  Miss  Shannon  speaking. 
Yes,  I'm  all  right — ^you  know  very  well 
that  I  have  been  all  right  for  the  past  two 
weeks.  But — but  I've  just  found  out 
about  Mr.  Lestelle — and  I've  just  been  to 
the  hospital — Oh,  Mr.  Martin,  it's  dread- 
ful— ^why  did  you  let  him  do  it?    He — " 
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"But  I  couldn't  help  it,"  protested 
Martin.  "I  didn't  know  anything  about 
it  until  it  was  all  over.  Of  course  I 
would  have  tried  to  stop  it,  but  it  prob- 
ably would  have  been  no  use.  He  was 
determined  to  go  through  with  it." 
But  surely—" 

Boylen,  who  performed  the  operation, 
sent  me  a  note  Jim  had  given  him.  In  the 
note  Jim  said  that  he  knew  the  risk  he  was 
taking,  but  that  he  did  it  gladly — that  you 
were  worth  it.  Don't  you  see  the  kind  of 
man  Jim  is?  Betty  Shannon,  how  could 
you  prefer  a  fashion-plate  like  Fenton  to 
Jim,  and — " 

"But  Mr.  Fenton  is  nothing  to  me," 
protested  Miss  Shannon,  angrily.  "Of 
course  we  are  good  friends,  and  all  that, 
but  I  think  more  of  Jim — of  Mr.  Lestelle 
— than  I  do  of  a  million  Fentons. 
Why—" 

"Then  it  is  Jim  after  all !"  cried  the  de- 
lighted Martin.  "I  might  have  known 
you  had  too  much  sense  to — ^but,  then, 
Jim's  so  darned  sensitive  I  suppose  he 
never  said  anything  or  gave  you  a  chance 
to — and  he  is  the  very  finest  man  that-—" 

"Don't  you  suppose  I  know  that,"  in- 
terrupted Miss  Shannon  in  a  tone  that 
seemed  to  imply  that  Martin  was  in  some 
way  responsible  for  everything  that  had 
happened.  "Why,  I  owe  him  everything 
— even  my  life — yes,  that  is  perfectly 
true,  though  you  do  not  know  it.  Why, 
I'd  love  him  if—" 

"Don't  tell  me!"  howled  the  outraged 
advertising  manager.  "Go  right  back  to 
the  hospital  and  tell  Jim.  Why,  confound 
you,  Betty  Shannon,  that's  just  what  he 
needs  to  give  him  an  interest  in  life — ^to 
pull  him  through.  It  will  be  the  most 
wonderful  Christmas  gift  he  ever  had. 
Blast  your  confounded  pride — and  his, 
too.    Both  of  you  should  be — " 

Click ! 

"Hello!  Hello !"  called  Martin.  There 
was  no  answer.  Miss  Shannon  was  on 
her  way  back  to  the  hospital. 


"And  that,"  said  Mrs.  James  Lestelle, 
reminiscently,  "is  the  way  in  which  Jim 
received  what  he  terms  his  greatest 
Christmas  gift. 

"Correct,"  agieed  her  husband.  "And, 
boy,"  addressing  Tames.  Jr.,  who  sat,  lis- 
tenine  enraptured  at  his  mother's  knee, 
"don't  let  anyone  ever  tell  you  there 
isn't  a  Santa  Claus.    There  is — I  know," 


"Hold  God  thy  Friend." — Dunbar. 

"TpO  ONE  and  all  a  Merry  Christmas! 
The  clubs  and  leagues  are  buzzing 
with  preparations  for  Christmas  fairs. 
The  shop  windows  are  filled  with  bright 
suggestions  for  the  holiday.  Nimble  fin- 
gers are  fashioning  gifts  of  love  and 
friendship.  It  is  the  sacred  season  of  the 
birth  of  Christ.  May  His  spirit  rest  upon 
you! 

The  Friendly  Comer  is  hung  with 
branches  of  pine  and  brightened  by 
sprays  of  mistletoe  and  holly.  .  There  is 
a  wreath  with  a  big  red  bow  ip  the  win- 
dow. A  cheery  fire  crackles  in  the  fire- 
place and  before  it  hangs  a  row  of  empty 
stockings.  Over  in  the  Comer  stands  a 
Christmas  tree — in  bloom — but  as  yet 
there  are  no  gifts  upon  it.  What  wculd 
you  like  to  find  that  would  mean  more 
to  you  than  anything  else  in  the  world  on 
that  tree  or  in  your  stocking?  What 
is  your  greatest  wish^ — your  "Great 
Desire?" 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the 
Wright  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf  in  New 
York  since  I  talked  with  you  last.  I  ar- 
rived at  a  most  inopportune  time,  the  first 
day  of  school!  Dr.  LaCrosse,  the  asso- 
ciate principal,  received  me  and  I  w;is 
taken  rapidly  from  one  room  to  another 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  classes,  and  then 
I  was  left  for  a  fifteen-minute  period  to 
observe  a  pupil  in  voice  instruction.  We 
saw  the  very  little  ones  learning  their 
numbers  with  wooden  beads  on  a  wire 
frame.  They  were  so  proud  to  be  able 
to  show  me  "five"  and  "nine"  and 
"eleven."  We  watched  a  class  of  four 
seated  at  a  table  set  as  though  for  break- 
fast.   They  were  becoming  familiar  with 


the  articles  on  the  table,  sugar,  milk,  salt, 
pepper. 

One  would  say,  "Please  pass  me  the 
sugar,  John.  Thank  you."  Their  man- 
ners were  perfect. 

If  the  child  has  the  slightest  remnant  of 
hearing,  it  is  trained  and  developed  as  far 
as  possible.  The  teachers  recognize  the 
fact  that  speech  is  improved  far  more 
through  the  use  of  the  ears  than  it  can 
ever  be  through  the  eyes  alone.  The 
sound  that  is  heard  can  be  imitated  in 
speech  much  better  than  the  movement 
that  is  seen.  The  combination  of  hearing 
and  lip-reading  makes  the  child  alert  and 
responsive.  He  can  understand  readily 
when  spoken  to  and  reply  intelligently.  I 
saw  no  use  of  manual  signs  and  no  exag- 
gerated lip-movements  either  by  the 
teachers  or,  more  remarkable,  among  the 
pupils.  Before  I  left  I  had  a  pleasant 
talk  with  Mr.  John  Wright.  He  spoke  of 
his  recent  trip  abroad  and  his  interest  in 
the  foreign  schools  for  the  deaf.  He  told 
me  something  more  of  his  correspondence 
course  for  mothers  of  little  deaf  children. 
He  explained  how  it  prepared  a  child  for 
entering  school  at  an  early  age.  without 
any  serious  set-back,  such  as  a  deaf  child 
so  often  meets.  Then  he  showed  me  the 
pictures  on  his  office  walls  of  the  deaf 
children  who  have  graduated  from  his 
schools.  They  were  of  all  ages.  Some 
had  signed  their  names  in  childish  script ; 
some  wore  the  styles  of  thirty  years  ago ; 
some  showcfl  a  remarkable  change  in  in- 
telligence and  animation  between  earlier 
and  later  photographs.  There  were  sev- 
eral good  pictures  of  Helen  Keller,  who 
was  once  a  student  at  that  school.  Mr. 
Wright  told  me  of  an  amusing  incident 
that  happened  one  day,    A  woman,  who 
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had  perfect  hearing,  called  at  his  office 
and  when  she  saw  the  pictures,  exclaimed, 
"Oh,  the  poor  children !  How  very  sad ! 
How  very  sad!"  Mr.  Wright  replied, 
"What  is  so  sad  about  them?"  The 
woman  was  somewhat  indignant.  "Be- 
cause they  are  deaf,  of  course.  Why, 
anyone  who  looked  at  any  one  of  these 
pictures  would  know  that  they  were 
deaf."  Mr.  Wright  said,  "Is  that  so? 
Please  show  me  one."  She  immediately 
went  over  to  one  of  the  pictures.  "This 
one  for  example,"  she  said.  "Just  one 
glance  would  show  you  she  was  deaf." 
Mr.  Wright  replied,  "She  is  the  only 
teacher  who  has  given  me  a  photograph. 
She  is  the  only  one  in  the  room  who  is 
not  deaf !" 

From  the  Wright  School  I  went  to  The 
Studio  of  Speech-Reading  on  56th  Street. 
Mrs.  Nathan  Todd  Porter,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Jane  Walker  are  teaching  the  Kinzie 
method  in  a  school  that  has  just  been 
started  this  fall.  We  were  all  invited  to 
join  the  general  conversation  class.  The 
topic  under  discussion  was,  "Where  did 
you  spend  your  summer  vacation?"  and 
we  heard  interesting  accounts  of  vaca- 
tions spent  in  Mexico,  Yucatan,  Rome 
and  Florence,  Plymouth  and  New  York 
City.  That  noon  Mrs.  Porter  invited  us 
all  to  stay  to  lunch  and  we  had  a  friendly 
visit  in  her  charming  club-rooms. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  now  of  the 
Correspondence  Club.  The  general  feel- 
ing of  the  readers  seems  to  oppose  the 
organization  of  local  correspondence 
clubs  and  favor  the  continuance  of  a  club 
which  will  include  members  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  I  have  decided  to 
break  up  the  old  club  into  groups  of 
twelve  each,  with  a  captain  for  each 
group.  The  captain  will  have  charge  of 
the  Ring  letter  of  the  group.  I  have  al- 
ready started  a  group  of  young  people 
who  call  themselves  "the  Johnny-Jump- 
Ups" — and  live  up  to  their  name.  If  you 
are  not  already  a  member,  this  is  a  fine 
time  to  join  one  of  the  groups.  The  total 
membership  of  the  Club  is  growing  every 
day.  Join  us  and  find  out  the  reason 
why. 

A  National  Correspondence  Club  is 
also  being  formed  which  will  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  clubs, 
leagues,  and  guilds  of  the  United  States. 


I  have  sent  a  form  letter  (like  the  one 
quoted  below)  to  every  club  and  league 
advertised  in  the  Volta  Review,  and  to 
one  or  two  others  that  I  have  heard  about 
that  were  not  advertised.  I  wanted  to 
write  to  ALL  of  them,  but  where  could  I 
find  their  addresses  if  they  did  not  adver- 
tise in  the  magazine? 

(Form  Letter) 

To  the  President: 

Would  you  like  to  have  your  club  join  a 
National  Correspondence  Club  which  would  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Leagues, 
Clubs  and  Guilds  of  the  United  States? 

The  purpose  of  this  Club  would  be  to  pro- 
mote closer  friendship  between  the  social  or- 
ganizations for  the  hard  of  hearing.  Elach 
organization  would  elect  or  appoint  a  represen- 
tative and  it  would  be  his  (or  her)  duty  to 
correspond  with  the  representatives  of  the 
other  clubs.  A  Ring  letter  would  be  in  con- 
stant circulation.  This  means  that  I  would 
send  the  first  letter  to  Boston,  who  would  add 
a  letter  and  send  both  letters  to  New  York. 
New  York  would  add  a  third  and  send  the  three 
to  Philadelphia,  etc.  When  the  letters  had  com- 
pleted the  circuit,  Boston  would  take  out  her 
letter  and  put  in  a  new  one,  and  the  rest  would 
follow  suit. 

Each  member  should  write  of  the  human  side 
of  the  club  work.  We  hear  the  statistics  of 
memberships  and  finances  at  conventions,  but 
we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  intimate  side  of 
club  work  which  includes  the  fun  and  frolics, 
the  higher  aspirations,  the  victories  over  sad- 
ness and  despair,  the  achievements  of  those 
who  have  forged  ahead  despite  their  handicap 
of  deafness  and  demanded  recognition  by  the 
world. 

If  vou  care  to  join  the  National  Correspond- 
ence Club,  send  me  the  name  of  a  person  who 
you  think  is  competent  to  do  this  work.  When 
I  have  heard  from  all  the  clubs,  the  Ring  letter 
will  be  started. 

Yours  for  friendliness. 

Some  time  ago  I  made  a  request  in  this 
column  for  the  titles  of  good  books  that 
you  have  enioyed  reading  at  any  time  in 
the  past.  These  are  the  responses  that  I 
have  received : 

The  Harvester,  by  Gene  Stratton  Porter. 
The    Treasure    of    Heaven,    by    Marie 

Corelli. 
The  Deep  Purple  (author  not  given). 
This  Simian  Age  (author  not  griven). 
Eating  in  Two  or  Three  Languages,  by 

Irvin  Cobb. 
Keep  uf>  your  Courage.    A  book  compiled 

by  Mary  Allette  Ayer. 

Have  vou  any  more  books  to  recom- 
mend?    The  New  York  League  writes 
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me  that  they  publish  Harriet  Martineau's 
Letter  to  the  Deaf  in  pamphlet  form  at 
thirty  cents  a  copy  and  postage.  You 
should  own  it. 

Are  there  any  hard  of  hearing  persons 
in  Davenport,  .Iowa,  who  would  like  to 
form  a  class  in  lip-reading?  If  so,  please 
communicate  with  me. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  the 
letter  of  one  of  the  new  friends  of  the 
Friendly  Comer: 

"I  wish  to  ask  if  you  found  the  .neeting  of 
the  Association  (in  June)  as  satisfactory  as 
you  had  anticipated.  Did  you  not  wonder  why 
some  of  the  articles  were  not  spoken  instead 
of  all  being  read?  Probably  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  the  audience  were  deafened  people.  A 
few,  doubtless,  got  a  part  of  the  program  with 
the  aid  of  their  ear  instruments,  but  I  believe 
the  majority,  like  myself,  got  less  than  a  dozen 
words  from  any  paper  read.  And  I  am  called 
an  excellent  lip-reader.  But  with  the  speaker's 
platform  so  high  above  a  level  view  and  the 
shadowed  light  (especially  in  the  evenings) 
lip-reading  was  almost  a  useless  accomplish- 
ment. I  could  not  help  wondering  why  those 
readers  of  papers,  all  of  whom  know  the  con- 
ditions good  lip-reading  demand,  did  not  sum- 
marize the  salient  points  in  their  addresses, 
commit  them  to  memory,  and  give  to  the  audi- 
ence a  spoken  rendition,  the  complete  papers  to 
be  given  to  the  Volta  Review,  as  will  be  done 
in  any  case.  I  have  mentioned  this  to  several 
who  were  present  and  to  some  who  \^ere  not, 
and  they  all  feel  as  I  do.  As  one  official  said 
to  me  at  one  of  the  convention  meetings  (we 
had  both  strained  our  eves  and  nerves  to  the 


breaking  point  in  front,  and  had  moved  to  a 
rear  seat),  'It  nearly  breaks  my  heart  to  know 
that  the  people  present,  for  whom  those  ad- 
dresses are  intended,  cannot  understand  a 
word  V  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  her  senti- 
ment was  shared  by  a  majority  of  the 
audience." 

In  a  later  letter  from  this  same  person 
she  says  of  a  friend, 

"She  writes  me  that  there  is  a  man  in  Cali- 
fornia who  has  an  illustrated  lecture  that  is 
prepared  especially  for  the  deafened.  She  says 
he  has  given  that  same  lecture  'numberless 
times,*  and  that  he  aljvoys  reads  it.  As  a  re- 
sult, it  fails  of  its  object  (partly  so)  every 
time.  It  seems  a  pity  that  someone  does  not 
enlighten  that  man  as  to  the  futility  of  his 
efforts." 

You  will  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
Friendly  Corner  even  better  than  you  do 
now,  when  you  realize  that  it  is  the  place 
for  helpful  constructive  criticism  such  as 
the  above.  The  conditions  quoted  must 
be  admitted.  Now  let  us  search  for  a 
remedy.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to 
make  different  from  the  one  already 
given? 

Again  I  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas, 
the  happiest  one  of  your  lives ! 

Yours,  The  Friendly  Lady. 

A  stamped,  self -addressed  envelope 
will  insure  ^  personal  reply.  1601  3Sth 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  IN  ENGLAND 


npHE  October  number  of  Teacher  of 
'*'  the  Deaf  is  one  of  especial  interest. 
We  regret  the  impossibility  of  reprinting 
many  of  the  items,  but  commend  the 
volume  to  American  teachers  as  highly 
worthy  of  persual. 

A  noteworthy  paper  is  one  by  Miss 
Margaret  Martin,  for  the  parents  of 
3'otmg  deaf  children.  A  preface  to  this, 
by  Dr.  J.  Kerr  Love,  brings  sharply  to 
the  attention  of  parents  the  part  they 
must  play  if  their  children  are  to  be  well 
educated. 

In  the  following  extract.  Miss  Martin 
brings  out  a  point  seldom  fully  realized, 
even  by  teachers: 

In  visiting  a  friend  one  day,  whose  hearing 
baby  was  then  fifteen  months  old,  I  had  an 
illustration  of  the  continued  repetition  of  words 
and  sentences,  which  is  the  hearing  child's 
inheritance. 


Two  aunts  and  the  child's  mother  were  busy- 
ing themselves,  with  the  result  that  in  the  space 
of  half  an  hour  the  child  had  the  following 
repetitions,  "Baby"  35  times,  "Joey"  (a  horse 
the  child  was  playing  with)  33  times,  "Stand 
up"  19  times,  "Auntie"  and  "Come  to  auntie*' 
15  times,  "Mama"  23  times.  "Where's  daddy'* 
7  times,  "Come"  12  times,  "Are  you  going  out 
ta  ta"  7  times. 

That,  and  much  more,  was  said  in  the  short 
space  of  time  already  mentioned. 

During  one  entire  day,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  this  baby,  in  common  with  babies 
generally,  hears  familiar  words  and  sentences 
repeated  hundreds  of  times. 

In  teaching  the  little  deaf  child,  we  must 
come  as  near  to  this  as  possible,  for  the  closer 
we  follow  nature's  method  of  repetition  the 
more  likely  we  are  to  succeed. 

Later,  Miss  Martin  says : 

A  word  of  warning  against  the  use  of  signs 
is  necessary.  I  may  be  addressing  a  mother 
who  hitherto  has  not  known  how  to  speak  to 
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her  child,  and  has  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
signs  with  her  hands. 

Signs  are  death  to  lip-reading,  therefore  you 
must  banish  them. 

On  reading  this  paper  you  will  observe  that 
in  teaching  a  word  you  are  told  distinctly  to 
point  to  the  object.  For  instance,  you  wish  the 
child  to  understand  the  word  "table."  Follow- 
ing the  directions  given  you  point  to  the  table 
and  say  the  word  distinctly.  This  is  not  sign- 
ing. It  is  necessary  to  point  to  the  object  until 
the  child  has  learned  the  name,  and  once  having 
learned  it  we  point  no  more,  but  encourage  the 
child  to  rely  entirely  on  our  lips.  Therefore, 
do  not  sign,  and  do  not  allow  others  to  sign 
to  him.    .    .    . 

In  conclusion,  I  should  advise  you  to  get  into 
touch  with  a  school. 

A  few  hours  with  a  practical  teacher  will 
help  to  clear  many  points  which  may  still  remain 
doubtful,  and  while  your  child  will  probably  de- 
velop a  certain  amount  of  approximate  speech 
from  your  teaching,  good  speech  can  only  be 
taught  by  an  experienced  teacher. 

A  written  description  always  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  making  even  a  simple  task  look  for- 
midable, and  after  reading  this  paper  you  may 
be  impressed  with  the  difficulties  of  this  un- 
dertaking. 

.  Do  not,  however,  hesitate  to  make  the  at- 
tempt, and  you  will  6nd  that  what  at  first  ap- 
peared to  be  a  big  task,  will  in  time  develop  into 
an  ordinary  habit  of  every-day  life. 

When  your  child  goes  to  school,  after  one, 
two  or  even  three  years  of  training  upon  these 
lines,  the  development  of  good  speech,  and  his 
general  progress,  will  be  infinitely  more  satis- 
factory and  rapid  than  in  the  case  of  the  great 
majority  of  deaf  children  for  whom  nothing 
has  been  done  at  home. 

Carried  out  conscientiously  your  efforts  will 
result  in  incalculable  benefit  to  your  child. 

Your  thoughts,  instead  of  reverting  to  his 
deafness  as  a  calamity,  will  now  run  in  different 
channels,  seeking  new  ideas  for  making  your 
teaching  interesting  and  effective,  thereby 
building  up  for  him  possibilities  for  the  future, 
and  making  life  for  him.  and  for  vou,  a  much 
better  thing  than  it  otherwise  could  have  been. 

As  will  be  remembered,  the  University 
of  Manchester  was  the  recipient,  several 
years  a^o,  of  a  benefaction  from  Sir 
James  Jones,  in  memory  of  his  deaf  son. 
This  provided  a  lectureship  in  the  I'^ni- 
versity  on  the  teaching  of  the  deaf. 

The  generous  donor  has  shown  still 
further  his  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  deaf  by  presenting  to  the  University 
the  Ellis  Llwyd  Jones  Hostel  for  Teach- 
ers of  the  Deaf.  This  consists  of  a  block 
of  houses,  remodeled  and  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  and  situated  adjacent  to  the 
Royal  Schools  for  the  Teaching  of  the 


Deaf.  The  gift  will  enable  the  students 
who  are  being  trained  as  teachers  of  the 
deaf  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  re.^^idence 
at  the  University,  while  at  the  same  time 
being  able  to  obtain  practice  teaching  and 
athletic  facilities  at  the  Schools  for  the 
Deaf,  The  Hostel  will  provide  accommo- 
dation for  thirty  students.  It  was  formally 
opened  on  July  22  in  the  presence  of  a 
distinguished  company  of  educators. 

The  following  notes  from  The  Teacher 
will  also  be  of  interest  in  this  country : 

Mr.  Fred  De  Land 

Our  readers  will  learn  with  much  regret  that 
Mr.  De  Land,  who  for  many  years  has  been  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Volta  Bureau  in  America 
has  been  compelled  on  account  of  illness  to  re- 
tire from  his  post. 

Mr.  De  Land  has  upheld  and  increased  the 
high  esteem  in  which  the  Volta  Bureau  is  held 
in  this  country,  and  on  behalf  of  the  English 
portion  of  the  profession  we  would  wish  him 
renewed  health  and  strength  in  the  days,  which 
we  hope  may  be  many,  of  his  retirement. 

Miss  Iza  Thompson 

We  understand  that  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, University  College,  has  awarded  to  Miss 
Iza  Thompson  the  Special  Prize,  and  Certificate 
of  Honor  for  her  work  on  the  application  of 
Phonetics  to  the  Deaf. 

Our  readers  will  remember  Miss 
Thompson  as  the  contributor  of  an  inter- 
esting article  about  her  work  in  phonetics 
in  the  September  Volta  Review. 

Reprinting  of  Arnold's  Manual 

It  was  decided  to  request  the  Executive,  to 
reprint  the  Historical  section  of  this  Manual  as 
it  was  now  a  compulsory  subject  of  the  College 
Examination.  Messrs.  Barnes.  Haycock,  and 
Story  were  appointed  to  revise  this  section  and 
bring  it  up  to  date. 

International  Conference 

The  Chairman  stated  he  had  received  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Booth,  of  Nebraska  School  for 
the  Deaf,  suggesting  a  Conference  in  1923  at 
Belleville.  Canada,  and  a  request  that  he  should 
obtain  information  from  the  teachers  of  the 
deaf  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  with 
reeard  to  this  suggestion  and  the  attendance  of 
British  teachers  thereat.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  this  Conference  would  not  allow  of  a 
similar  gathering  taking  place  in  this  country 
in  1022.  It  was  recommended  that  the  support 
of  the  Collecre  should  be  given  to  the  nroDosal 
for  an  International  Conference  at  Belleville. 


DR.  JAMES 

During  the  past  summer,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  Dr.  James  Kerr  Love, 
in  Glasgow.  For  many  years  I  had 
known  of  his  great  work  with  deaf  chil- 
dren. I  knew  that  he  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  who  had  paved  the  way  toward 
the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
treatment  of  the  deaf,  both  medically  and 
educationally. 

I  wanted  to  see  what  Dr.  Love  looked 
like ;  I  wanted  to  see  what  kind  of  work 
he  was  doing  with  his  deaf  children.  I 
wanted  these  things  so  badly  that  I  spent 
two  nights  on  the  sleeper  from  London 
to  Glasgow,  to  be  with  him  one  day. 

I  was  not  disappointed,  for  that  one  day 
is  full  of  memories  which  will  remain 
with  me  as  long  as  I  live.  I  found  Dr. 
Love  to  be  what  his  name  implied— full 
of  love  for  humanity  and  particularly  full 
of  love  for  the  little  ones  with  whom  he 
spends  a  great  deal  of  his  time.  He  is  a 
tall,  spare  man  who  greets  you  with  a  wel- 
coming smile.  His  keen,  gray,  humorous 
eyes  radiate  kindness.  He  had  talked  to 
me  but  a  few  moments  before  he  had  me 
on  my  way  to  his  school.  There  we  spent 
a  most  enjoyable  morning,  wandering 
from  class  to  class  and  seeing  how  he  co- 
operated with  his  teachers,  who  seem  to 
feel  that  he  is  the  one  being  on  earth. 
Before  the  day  was  over,  I  rather  felt 
that  way  myself. 

Through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Love,  an 
excellent  paper  on  "What  the  Mother  of  a 
Young  Deaf  Child  Can  Do,"  has  recently 
been  published  in  the  British  Teacher  of 
the  Deaf,  and  will  be  issued  in  pamphlet 
form  for  distribution  among  mothers  of 
deaf  children.  The  paper,  which  was 
written  by  Miss  Margaret  Martin,  is  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Love  as  follows : 

In  introducing  this  paper  to  the  parents  of 
young  deaf  children,  I  wish  to  help  them  by 
making'  two  points  clear. 

1.  Almost  all  deaf  children  are  mentally 
sound,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  deaf-born 
children.  You  are  to  look  on  your  child  as 
exactly  the  same  as  a  hearing  child,  except  that 

2.  If  your  child  has  been  born  deaf,  or  if 
illness  has  caused  deafness  and  loss  of  speech, 
his  hearing  will  never  return.    The  exceptions 

so  few  that  they  are  not 
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worth  considering  in  thinking  of  the  future 
of  your  child.  Especially  must  you  refuse  to 
listen  to  anyone— be  he  doctor  or  laymatl — 
who  says  that  al  seven  years  your  child  may 
txxome  all  right.  Whatever  virtue  there  may 
be  in  the  number  seven  it  has  none  there,  nor 
has  any  other  number.  The  education  of  the 
deaf-born  child  requires  attention  from  the 
start,  and  if  he  is  to  speak  (and  of  course  your 
child  is  going  to  speak)  it  is  because  you  nave 
made  up  your  mind  that  you  will  reach  his 
brain  in  spite  of  his  deafness. 

It  is  to  help  you  in  this  work  that  Miss 
Martin  has  written  this  paper,  and  it  is  because 
I  believe  she  has  succeeded  in  showing  you 
what  to  do,  and  because  I  believe  you  will 
succeed  in  doing  it,  that  I  have  written  this 
short  foreword. 

James  Kekb  Love. 

Doubtless  this  article  will  have  a  most 
helpful  influence  upon  the  education  of 
the  deaf,  and  will  do  for  the  mothers  of 
Great  Britain  what  the  essays  of  Miss 
Andrews,  Mrs.  Henderson,  Mrs.  Eartlett 
and  Mrs.  Bickler  have  done  for  those  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Copies  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Glasgow  Deaf  Chil- 
dren's Society,  14  St.  Enoch  Square, 
Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Harold  Hays, 
President,   New    York   League 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SECOND 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  HARD 

OF  HEARING 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Wednesday,  June  8,  2  P.  M. 

President  Phillips:  I  am  going  to 
take  the  liberty  of  changing  the  order  of 
business  somewhat  this  afternoon.  I 
shall  call  first  for  the  paper  contributed 
by  Dr.  James  Kerr  Love,  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of 
you  lay  people  know  of  the  wonderful 
work  Dr.  Love  has  done,  but  he  is  a 
pioneer  in  the  work  of  preventive  deaf- 
ness as  carried  on  in  the  public  schools  of 
Scotland.  He  has  done  work  which  I 
hope  to  see  carried  on  in  our  own  schools 
on  a  much  larger  scale  than  he  was 
able  to  do  there.  That  is  something 
for  you  leagues  to  do  in  your  various 
cities,  work  to  prevent  deafness  by  seeing 
that  proper  care  is  taken  in  the  line  of 
prevention  in  school  children.  The  paper 
will  be  read  by  Miss  Timberlake. 

HOW  TO  PREVENT  DEAFNESS 

By  James  Kerr  Love,  M.D., 
F.R.F.P.S.G. 

During  the  past  half  century,  the  chief 
feature  of  medical  science  has  been  the 
surgical  operation.  Recent  triumphs  in 
surgery  have  been  made  possible  by 
anesthetics  and  antiseptics  or  rather 
aseptics.  Faced  by  an  acute  or  grave 
crisis  and  armed  with  chloroform  and 
cleanliness,  the  surgeon  attained  triumphs 
which  were  striking  and  often  spectacular. 
The  surgeon  was  gratified  when  able  to 
save  a  life  or  a  limb,  the  public  saw  and 
admired  the  spectacle,  and  both  missed 
the  full  meaning  of  what  was  happening. 
Listerism  meant  more  than  successful 
surgery,  more  than  the  avoidance  of 
wound  complications — it  meant,  or  ait 
least  it  means  now,  the  restraint  and  if 
possible  the  extinction  of  all  infections. 
Applied  at  first  to  the  treatment  of 
wounds,  it  is  equally  efficient  in  the  street 
and  in  the  home.  With  cleanliness,  ab- 
sence  of   overcrowding,   and   plenty   of 


sunlight,  the  same  changes  can  be  ef- 
fected in  the  city  as  in  the  hospital.  It 
is  applicable  to  the  so-called  medical 
diseases  equally  with  the  surgical,  and  it  is 
most  efficient  when  applied  not  to  the 
disease,  but  to  the  health — the  prevention 
of  the  disease.  During  the  next  fifty 
years  we  will  hear  more  of  the  preven- 
tion of  the  disease  and  less  of  the  surgical 
triumphs  over  conditions  most  of  which 
should  never  occur. 

Nowhere  does  this  apply  more  hope- 
fully than  to  the  care  and  cure  of  the  ears 
of  young  children.  I  am  using  these 
words  in  their  popular  sense  and  ignoring 
their  etymological  unity.  In  Aural  Sur- 
gery the  spectacular  operation  has  fas- 
cinated both  the  patient  and  the  surgeon, 
and  the  prevention  has  been  neglected. 
Of  course,  prevention  is  a  relative  word. 
Early  incision  of  a  tympanic  membrane 
often  prevents  or  anticipates  Mastoiditis, 
early  operation  on  Mastoiditis  often  pre- 
vents a  brain  abscess.  Earlier  attention  to 
the  disordered  naso-pharynx  would  often 
prevent  both,  and  so  on.  Without  nam- 
ing them  we  have  arrived  at  the  children, 
and  the  very  young  children  at  that. 
Child  welfare  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  wel- 
fare— individual,  family  or  national ; 
physical  or  moral.  I  am  to  speak  of 
Child  Welfare  as  it  is  menaced  by  deaf- 
ness and  diseases  of  the  ear. 

The  first  place  where  children  can  be 
collectively  medically  inspected  and 
treated  is  the  school.  It  is  right  that 
educational  authorities  should  medically 
inspect  and  treat  school  children,  because 
by  bringing  them  together  in  hundreds 
and  thousands  they  expose  them  to  the 
risk  of  infections  which  set  up  the  worst 
types  of  ear  diseases  resulting  in  deafness 
and  death.  Other  reasons  could  be  given, 
but  this  will  suffice.  And  the  school  is 
gradually  approaching  the  cradle.  I  am 
treating  now,  at  the  request  of  education 
authorities,  children  of  two  and  three 
years  of  age.    And  the  movement  will  not 
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stop  at  the  cradle,  but  will  include  the 
new-bom  child  and  the  expectant  mother, 
although  the  ministry  of  health  will  not 
call  itself  the  Education  Authority  then. 

Hearing  is  relatively  of  far  more  im- 
portance to  a  little  child  than  to  an  adult. 
A  deaf  adult  may  have  to  stop  or  change 
his  business.  A  little  deaf  child  cannot 
learn  to  speak.  The  ear  is  the  greatest 
educational  gateway.  Make  a  child  blind 
and  you  may  still  extend  his  knowledge 
by  continuing  to  talk  to  him.  Make  him 
deaf  and  you  must  spend  some  years  in 
training  his  eye  to  take  the  place  of  his 
ear,  and  you  never  completely  succeed. 

Excluding  Syphilis,  Meningitis  and 
hereditary  deafness,  nearly  all  ear-disease 
reaches  the  drum  cavity  by  way  of  the 
naso-p^rynx.  Even  in  Scarlet  Fever  and 
Measles,  the  naso-pharynx  is  disturbed 
before  the  middle-ear,  and  although  deaf- 
ness and  middle-ear  suppuration  may 
occur  in  these  diseases  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  naso-pharynx,  this  is  not 
usually  so.  The  naso-pharynx  in  many 
children  becomes  narrowed  or  almost  oc- 
cluded by  the  hypertrophy  of  adenoid  tis- 
sue which  to  a  small  extent  is  normally 
present,  and  breathing  by  the  nose  be- 
come difficult  or  impossible.  Standing 
as  this  swollen  and  unhealthy  tissue  does 
in  the  great  air-way  to  the  lungs,  it  be- 
comes a  harbor  for  micro-organisms,  and 
either  during  the  course  of  the  exanthem- 
ata or  without  these,  the  infection  is 
carried  by  the  Eustachian  Tube  to  the  ear, 
the  drum  cavity  suppurates  and  the  mem- 
brane breaks  down. 

When  a  young  child  breathes  by  his 
mouth  or  noisily  by  his  nose,  the  naso- 
pharynx should  be  examined,  cleared  if 
found  obstructed  and  the  cavity  made 
aseptic.  Should  ear-ache  and  suppura- 
tion occur  the  ear  should  be  treated  at 
once  and  until  the  discharge  ceases,  when 
the  naso-pharj'nx  should  also  be  radically 
treated.  Unless  the  latter  be  carried  out, 
the  ear  will  break  down  again  and  again 
or  a  chronic  discharge  will  be  established. 
Should  ear  discharge  occur  during  the 
course  of  an  infectious  disease,,  the  ear 
should  be  treated  until  all  discharge  has 
ceased  even  if  operation  on  the  mastoid 
process  be  necessary,  because  the  ear  dis- 
charge is  infectious  and  because  it  is  far 
more  difficult  to  get  good  results  after  the 


discharge  has  become  chronic.  The 
operations  both  on  the  naso-pharynx  and 
the  mastoid  process  should  be  carried  out 
by  specialists,  because  neither  the  general 
surgeon  nor  the  general  practitioner  has 
practise  enough  to  become  expert  at  them. 
Such  early  treatment,  even  when  opera- 
tion is  done,  is  truly  preventive.  It  is 
like  the  tradesman's  visit  to  a  house  roof 
before  the  winter  storms  set  in.  In  the 
case  of  the  child,  storms  will  probably 
come  during  the  school  period.  But  even 
during  the  early  school  years  careful 
regular  treatment  by  a  trained  nurse  will 
in  most  cases  save  the  hearing  and  dry 
the  ear  if  at  the  same  time  the  surgeon 
put  the  naso-pharynx  right.  In  Glasgow 
this  plan  has  given  surprisingly  good  re- 
sults, although  the  School  Authority  does 
not  operate  and  has  to  depend  on  the 
sometimes  unwilling,  and  nearly  alwa3rs 
delayed,  help  of  the  general  and  special 
hospitals.  In  an  experience  extending 
over  six  or  seven  years  and  over  several 
thousands  of  cases,  the  writer  found  that 
most  of  the  affected  ears  recover  quickly 
under  the  care  of  nurses,  and  in  Dumbar- 
tonshire where  the  Education  Authority 
does  operate  and  does  it  at  once,  only  two 
or  three  out  of  350  cases  in  which  the 
naso-pharynx  was  cleared,  had  discharg- 
ing ears  after  two  or  three  months  treat- 
ment, and  these  exceptional  cases  were 
cases  of  Scarlet  Fever  which  had  been 
dismissed  from  hospital  with  discharging 
ears.  At  present  there  is  not  enough 
hospital  accommodation  in  this  or  any 
country  for  the  work  outlined  above,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  extra  accommodation  has 
to  be  created  either  by  or  for  the  Educa- 
tion Authority. 

Such  treatment  carried  out  early  in  life 
would  make  major  operations  on  the  ear 
in  later  life  rare,  and  operations  for  otitic 
complications  in  the  brain  very  rare  in- 
deed. 

Now  these  proposals  are  not  brilliant. 
Common  sense  proposals  seldom  are,  and 
if  they  do  away  with  the  brilliant  and 
spectacular  in  treatment,  they  tend  to  the 
preservation  of  hearing  and  life  which 
even  operation  cannot  always  save. 

Look  now  for  a  moment  at  the  three 
remaining  diseases  I  have  mentioned — 
Meningitis,  Syphilis  and  Hereditary 
Deafness — the  last  not  really  a  disease. 
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In  a  population  of  from  four  to  five  mil- 
lion in  Scotland,  there  are  about  six 
hundred  deaf-mute  children  of  school 
age.  Probably  about  100  are  due  to 
Meningitis,  200  to  Hereditary  Deafness, 
and  not  more  than  50  due  to  Syphilis. 
The  remaining  250  are  due  chiefly  to  the 
infectious  diseases.  But  there  are  nearly 
half  a  million  school  children  of  whom 
many  thousands  are  very  deaf  or  hard  of 
hearing,  these  conditions  being  due  to  a 
neglected  naso-pharynx  or  a  neglected 
running  ear.  What  a  field  for  preventive 
treatment ! 

Not  that  I  neglect  the  three  diseases 
mentioned.  They  are  very  important  and 
cause  the  most  profound  deafness,  espe- 
cially when  they  complicate  Scarlet 
Fever.  But  numerically  they  are  unim- 
portant, and  they  are  less  easily  brought 
under  control  with  our  present  limited 
knowledge  and  appliances.  Let  us  look 
at  them  individually  for  a  moment. 

Take  Meningitis.  This  is  not  one  dis- 
ease. It  is  a  group  of  diseases.  Some- 
times it  occurs  alone.  Sometimes  it  at- 
tends other  diseases.  It  is  not  always 
due  to  the  same  germ.  Every  case  of 
Meningitis  should  be  removed  to  the  hos- 
pital and  there  isolated  and  studied. 
Neither  by  the  use  of  a  drug  nor  by  an 
operation  can  we  usually  cure  it.  We  do 
not  know  enough  about  it. 

Take  Syphilis  as  a  cause  of  deafness. 
We  know  a  great  deal  about  the  germ  and 
its  conduct.  But  we  do  not  treat  it  like 
other  diseases.  It  raises  moral  and  social 
problems.  Now  the  germ  of  Syphilis  is 
neither  moral  nor  immoral — it  is  merely 
un-moral  like  any  other  germ,  and  it  will 
yield  to  none  but  physical  measures  such 
as  human  ingenuity  has  found  successful 
in  preventing  other  infectious  diseases. 
At  present  if  I  find  a  deaf  syphilitic  child 
I  have  no  authority  to  treat  the  mother 
or  the  baby  at  her  breast,  or  even  the 
child  about  to  come  to  school.  Until  the 
health  authority  takes  the  mother,  the 
father  and  the  whole  family  under  its 
care,  either  deaf  children  or  dead  chil- 
dren will  follow  the  syphilitic  child. 

Then  take  hereditary  deafness.  We  do 
not  know  much  about  it,  but  it  is  Mendel- 
ian  in  incidence,  and  we  can  breed  it  out 
in  two  or  three  generations  whenever  we 
like.    But  have  we  tried  to  explain  to  the 


deaf  whom  they  should  marry,  and 
should  we  expect  to  begin  this  out- 
breeding without  the  help  of  the  deaf 
themselves?  The  hereditary  deaf  are 
honest,  intelligent  men  and  women  who 
do  not  want  deaf  children,  but  who  go  on 
marrying  each  other  because  more  hear- 
ing children  than  deaf  are  born  to  them, 
and  who  hope  for  the  best.  Let  them  put 
precision  instead  of  slackness  into  their 
marrying  and  the  rate  of  deafness  will 
soon  lessen  and  ultimately  disappear. 
There  is  room  for  propagandist  work 
here,  and  the  deaf  in  the  long  run  would 
welcome  it. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  Tuberculosis 
of  the  Ear  in  children.  It  usually  at- 
tacks the  middle  ear  and  spreads  to 
mastoid  process  and  petrous  process  of 
the  temporal  bone,  involving  of  course 
the  internal  ear.  In  this  way  it  often 
reaches  the  brain  and  causes  death  by 
Meningitis.  As  a  rule  too,  the  abdomen 
and  chest  are  involved  in  these  young 
children,  and  the  aurist  finds  he  is  deal- 
ing with  a  condition  in  which  the  ear  in- 
fection is  the  least  serious  element. 
Tuberculosis  of  the  ear  appears  during 
the  first  or  second  years  of  life,  and  the 
most  of  the  children  die  before  school 
age,  so  that  the  disfiguring  paralysis 
which  is  common  is  seldom  seen  in  the 
classroom. 

The  amount  of  individual  and  national 
loss  originating  in  the  deafness  and  ear 
disease  of  early  childhood  is  incalculable. 
Think  of  the  time  and  devotion — ^never 
mind  the  money — spent  by  teachers  in 
bringing  the  deaf  child  up  to  the  plane  of 
the  hearing  child,  and  remember  that  the 
teacher  never  wholly  succeeds.  Watch 
the  deaf  adult  fight  shy  of  society,  be- 
cause morose  and  dull,  or  seek  com- 
panionship amongst  his  fellow  unfor- 
tunates. I  am  glad  that  in  both  America 
and  Britain  efforts  are  being  made  to  give 
all  the  deaf  lip-reading  lessons  and  most 
of  the  dumb  speech.  But  in  spite  of  fine 
architecture,  in  spite  of  the  devotion  of 
splendid  teachers,  in  spite  of  charity  run- 
ning over,  an  institution  for  the  deaf  is  an 
appalling  thing.  And  why?  Because 
nearly  all  the  deafness  can  be  prevented. 
Is  there  nobler  service  which  one  genera- 
tion can  offer  to  that  which  is  to  follow 
it,  than  the  prevention  of  deafness  ? 
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President  Phillips  :  The  next  paper 
was  contributed  by  J.  Dundas  Grant, 
M.  A.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  of  London.  It 
will  be  read  by  Miss  Clara  M.  Ziegler. 

DEAFENED  SERVICE  MEN  IN 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

By 

J.  Dundas  Grant,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  F.  R. 
C.  S.,  Major,  (retired),  President  of  Spe- 
cial Aural  Board,  Ministry  of  Pensions, 
and  Henry  Lloyd  Ingram,  Captain, 
Late  Teacher  of  Lip-reading  at  Belleville, 
Ontario,  Secretary  of  Special  Aural 
Board. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  increasing 
number  of  men  discharged  from  the 
Army  and  Navy  on  account  of  deafness 
and  ear  disease,  the  Special  Aural  Board 
in  London  was  organized  in  August, 
191 7,  with  Major  Dundas  Grant  as  Presi- 
dent, while  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Aural  Boards  were  established, 
where  required.  On  all  the  boards  a 
specialist  on  Lip-reading  is  associated 
with  the  aural  surgeon  and  they  decide  as 
to  the  degree  of  disablement  and  the 
necessity  of  lip-reading  instruction  or 
treatment,  or  both. 

The  work  in  London  was  at  first  car- 
ried on  at  the  town  residence  of  I-ord 
Lamington,  who  generously  placed  it  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Ministry  until  it  was 
removed  to  the  roomy  Official  Head- 
quarters at  28  Park  Crescent,  the  scene 
of  the  activities  of  the  Aural  Board,  the 
Lip-Reading  School,  the  special  evening 
Aural  Clinic  and  the  Club  (feeding  and 
recreation)  for  the  pupils. 

The  Secretary  (Captain  Ingram)  and 
his  staff  include  among  other  duties  the 
finding  of  work  for  those  in  want  of  it 
and  the  supplementing  of  pensions  and 
allowances  by  private  contribution  in 
cases  of  special  need  for  such  assistance. 

Up  to  the  present  about  10,000  men 
have  been  discharged  from  Military  or 
Naval  Service  on  account  of  deafness  or 
disease  of  the  ear.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  have  useful  hearing  and  a 
smaller  number  are  classified  as  very 
deaf.  Of  the  latter  a  large  proportion 
have  been  recommended  for  instruction 
in  lip-reading.  Fortunately,  up  to  the 
present  even  a  high  degree  of  deafness 


has  not  prevented  a  man  from  doing  use- 
ful work.  (This  is  shown  by  the  returns 
of  the  Special  Aural  Board  for  Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire  and  Westmoreland,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Nelson, 
Principal  of  the  Royal  Schools  for  the 
Deaf,  Old  TrafFord,  Manchester). 

It  is  reported  that  up  to  June  30,  191 9, 
out  of  1,985  men  discharged  on  account 
of  deafness  or  ear  diseases,  1,598  (84- 
3%  )  were  at  work  and  only  297  (15.7%  ) 
out  of  work.  There  is  every  probability, 
however,  that  in  time  men  with  defective 
hearing  will  find  themselves  handicapped 
in  the  fight  for  work  in  spite  of  all  artifi- 
cial expedients  on  the  part  of  a  beneficent 
government  and  in  view  of  the  regulations 
enforced  by  the  trades  unions.  The  best 
hope  for  them  lies  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  faculty  of  lip-reading  for  purposes  of 
verbal  communication,  and  still  more  in 
such  improvement  in  hearing-power  as 
patient  and  skilful  treatment  can  afford 
them. 

An  early  start  in  the  teaching  of  lip- 
reading  was  made  in  Edinburgh  where 
the  Edinburgh  Lip-reading  Association 
established  a  class  on  May  i,  1917  under 
the  tuition  of  Miss  M.  E.  B.  Stormouth 
(now  Mrs.  Mann),  of  the  Edinburgh 
School-Board.  The  teaching  was  excel- 
lent and  the  results,  according  to  Mr. 
Sibley  Haycock's  report,  were  most  satis- 
factory. The  activity  of  this  centre  in- 
creased when  it  received  the  State  recog- 
nition and  support  to  which  it  had 
established  its  claim. 

The  first  lip-reading  class  in  London 
for  Deafened  Soldiers  and  Sailors  under 
the  Ministry  of  Pensions  was  opened  in 
the  autumn  of  191 7.  The  teachers  were 
drawn  from  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Oral  Teach- 
ing of  the  Deaf,  the  organization  and 
technical  direction  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  principal,  Mr.  Sibley  Haycock,  At  a 
later  period  teachers  were  also  supplied 
by  the  London  County  Council  under 
B.  P.  Jones,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Council's  Schools  and  Training  Classes 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

At  present  three  classes  are  held  in  the 
day  time,  consisting  of  upwards  of  forty- 
five  pupils ;  these  classes  are  primarily  in- 
tended for  men  with  such  a  high  degree 
of  deafness  that  lip-reading  is  for  them 
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not    merely   desirable   but    actually    in- 
dispensable. 

The  results  have  been  classified  by  Dr. 
Eichholz  as  follows : 

1.  Entirely  satisfactory.  These  in- 
clude cases  whose  lip-reading  attainments 
place  them  practically  on  the  level  of 
hearing  people;  that  is  to  say  they  lip- 
read  a  stranger  as  though  they  were  prac- 
tically in  full  possession  of  ordinary 
hearing  power. 

2.  Satisfactory,  This  category  in- 
cluded cases  possessing  a  useful  acquire- 
ment of  lip-reading,  and  who  respond 
either  (a)  after  not  more  than  a  single 
repetition  or,  (b)  after  they  have  repeat- 
ed the  question  as  lip-read  in  order  to 
make  certain  that  they  have  understood 
rightly. 

3.  Fair.  These  cases  respond  to 
simple  sentences  only,  and  require  ques- 
tions to  be  repeated  from  three  to  five 
times  before  they  apprehend  rightly. 

4.  Unsatisfactory,  These  cases  re- 
spond merely  to  single  words  after  fre- 
quent repitition.  They  are  apt  to  suffer 
also  from  neuro-muscular  changes,  result- 
ing in  flattened  or  rough  voice. 

Out  of  157  men  who  have  attended  or 
are  attending  the  day  classes  at  Park 
Crescent  109  passed  out  and  the  results 
were  as  follows : 

Entirely  satisfactory  27 

Satisfactory    23 

Fairly  satisfactory   29 

Unsatisfactory   8 

Unclassified  (having  left  before  end  of 
course  for  reasons  of  ill  health,  busi- 
ness, etc.)   22 

109 

Day  classes  are  also  held  at  Margate, 
Doncaster,  Brighton  and  Edinburgh. 

For  those  whose  deafness  is  not  so 
extreme  as  to  prevent  them  from  follow- 
ing their  occupations  there  are  evening 
classes  in  London,  the  larger  number  of 
which  are  established  under  the  London 
Council  in  various  populous  districts,  in 
addition  to  one  held  at  Park  Crescent. 

Evening  classes  are  also  held  at  Car- 
lisle, Stockton-on-Tees,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  DuWin, 
Exeter,  Birmingham,  Stoke-on-Trent, 
Cardiff,  Derby,  Leicester,  Nottingham, 
Glasgow,  Hamilton,   Paisley,   Aberdeen, 


Doncaster,  Hull,  Bradford,  Halifax, 
Leeds,  Middlesborough,  Sheffield,  Man- 
chester, Bolton,  Burnley,  Rochdale,  Old- 
ham, Chester,  Grimsby  and  Plymouth. 

Good  work  has  been  accomplished  in 
all,  but,  from  the  nature  of  things  the 
attendances  have  not  been  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  this  is  from  various 
causes,  the  chief  of  which  may  be  that 
the  men  are  too  tired  after  their  day's 
work  to  concentrate  their  minds  on  lip- 
reading.  The  existence  of  these  classes 
has  been  made  known  by  the  Ministry 
by  circularization  of  the  men,  by  personal 
visitation  and  by  advertisement  in  the 
papers  so  that  as  far  as  practicable  they 
are  at  the  disposal  of  every  man  within 
the  district. 

In  view  of  the  monotony  and  nervous 
strain  involved  in  the  concentration  neces- 
sary for  learning  lip-reading  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  the  men  in  the  inter- 
vals of  instruction  be  afforded  means  of 
recreation.  For  this  purpose  a  Club  is 
conducted  at  Park  Crescent  by  Mrs. 
Dundas  Grant,  wife  of  the  President  of 
the  Board,  consisting  of  dining-room,  bil- 
liard rooms,  recreation  rooms  and  read- 
ing rooms,  the  benefits  of  which  are 
much  appreciated  by  the  students. 

The  hours  of  instruction  are  from  10 
to  12  and  from  2  to  4,  varied  by  breaks 
of  15  minutes  twice  each  session.  At 
12.15  ^  good  hot  dinner  is  served  in  the 
dining-room  at  a  charge  much  below  the 
actual  cost  of  the  provisions,  and  tea  is 
given  at  3.15.  The  men  are  made  to  feel 
absolutely  at  home,  and  being  so  treated, 
there  has  never  been  any  need  for  the 
exercise  of  disciplinary  measures. 

The  health  of  the  men  attending  these 
classes  is  held  to  be  the  first  consideration 
and  Dr.  Grant  makes  a  special  visit  to  the 
school  each  Monday  and  Friday  to  give 
aural  treatment  to  all  who  need  it,  and  at 
any  other  time  when  notified  that  a  man 
"is  under  the  weather." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  army  is  a 
great  leveler,  but  nowhere  is  this  more 
emphasized  than  at  Park  Crescent,  where 
we  have  officers  and  men  mingling  to- 
gether, at  work  and  play,  in  perfect 
harmony  and  good  fellowship.  When  a 
man  comes  to  us,  it  is  unusual  to  find  him 
otherwise  than  despondent,  irritable  and 
almost  without  hope  of  ever  bettering  his 
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condition,  but  in  a  few  days  of  association 
with  his  fellow-students  he  begins  to  feel 
that  perhaps  there  is  still  a  chance  for 
him,  and  each  succeeding  day  sees  him 
brighter  and  improved  in  health.  A  new 
man  is  often  surprised  to  find  that  his  is 
not  the  very  worst  case  in  the  world,  and 
that  every  one  of  the  students  at  Park 
Crescent  is  just  as  deaf  as  he,  suffers 
from  the  very  same  head  noises,  giddi- 
ness, and  lacerated  nerves,  and  that  the 
common  disability  binds  them  all  in 
sympathy  and  comradeship.  All  classes 
are  represented  here,  including  a  major 
from  the  war  office  absolutely  stone  deaf, 
caused  by  Active  Service,  an  actor,  a 
teacher,  a  builder,  a  bank  clerk,  young 
subalterns,  a  Captain,  tradesmen,  farm- 
ers, labourers  and  men  of  independent 
means.  Men  of  limited  educational  at- 
tainments have  hesitated  to  commence  a 
course  in  lip-reading,  thinking  that  unless 
they  were  good  scholars,  they  would 
never  learn  to  read  the  lips,  but  the  men 
who  have  graduated  from  the  classes 
know  by  experience  that  an  academic  de- 
gree or  a  public  school  career  is  not  the 
chief  requirement  in  a  student  of  this 
subject.  Indeed  one  of  the  very  best  men 
the  school  has  turned  out  was  a  dock 
labourer  from  Bethnal  Green  who,  to  use 
his  own  words  "had  not  had  much 
schooling." 

As  soon  as  a  man  enrolls  in  the  day 
lip-reading  classes,  the  teachers  find  out 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  return  to  his 
pre-war  occupation,  and  if  by  means  of 
his  disability  such  would  not  be  desirable, 
an  endeavor  is  made  to  find  him  training 
in  some  good  trade,  and  something  has 
been  found  for  every  man  on  his  gradua- 
tion, either  training  or  work.  While  un- 
der instruction  in  lip-reading  or  learning 
a  trade,  a  man  receives  from  the  Ministry 
of  Pensions  the  full  allowances  for  him- 
self and  family,  which,  with  the  increase 
now  being  made,  will  enable  him  to  live 
comfortably  until  such  time  as  he  finds 
employment.  On  completion  of  his 
course  in  lip-reading,  a  man  is  not  just 
turned  adrift  and  lost  sight  of,  but  a  poli- 
cy of  "after-care"  is  pursued  so  that 
every  graduate  is  enabled  to  keep  in  touch 
with  us.  Many  gratifying  letters  have 
been  received  from  the  "old  boys"  ex- 
pressing deep  appreciation  of  the  benefits 


derived  from  a  knowledge  of  lip-reading. 

It  has  been  felt  by  those  experienced  in 
working  with  the  deaf  that  it  is  not  de- 
sirable or  profitable  to  attempt  to  train 
persons  with  defective  hearing  in  general 
classes,  and  the  new  scheme  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Pensions  which  embraces  the 
taking  over  of  two  large  camps,  one  at 
Epsom  and  one  at  Blackpool,  will  provide 
for  the  deaf  to  be  in  charge  of  instruc- 
tors, experienced  and  in  sympathy  with 
them.  In  the  meantime  a  beginning  is 
being  made  with  training  classes  to  be 
carried  on  at  Park  Crescent  simultane- 
ously with  those  for  lip-reading.  Much 
valuable  experience  will  in  this  way  be 
gained  as  to  how  far  these  two  fields  can 
be  combined  and  their  effect  on  the  men 
physically  and  mentally  will  be  carefully 
watched  by  the  medical  and  lip-reading 
specialists. 

The  most  elaborate  machinery  has  been 
constructed  by  the  Ministry  of  Pensions 
for  the  security  of  the  welfare  of  the 
deafened  discharged  men.  When  the 
labour  market  becomes  normal  the  need 
of  lip-reading  will  be  more  acutely  felt 
and  the  means  of  acquiring  instruction 
will  be  there  to  hand.  The  facilities  for 
treatment  have  been  fully  appreciated 
and  utilized.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  enormous  practical  advan- 
tages of  the  training  now  being  offered 
will  be  realized  as  they  ought  to  be,  but 
to  this  we  look  forward  with  the  utmost 
hopefulness. 

President  Phillips  :  The  next  paper 
will  be  a  report  on  the  work  in  speech- 
reading  in  the  Boston  evening  schools, 
since  January,  1917.  This  report  will  be 
presented  by  Miss  Sally  B.  Tripp. 

REPORT  ON  THE  WORK  IN 

SPEECH-READING  IN  THE 

BOSTON         EVENING 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 
SINCE  JANUARY,  1917 

By  Sally  B.  Tripp 

Friends  and  Fellow  Workers :  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  this 
afternoon  to  welcome  those  of  you  who 
come  from  afar  to  this  city  and  to  tell 
you  something  about  what  the  City  of 
Boston  is  doing  for  her  deaf  adults,  a 
work  which  is  very  dear  to  my  heart. 
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On  the  second  of  January,  191 7,  in  a 
room  in  the  Central  Evening  High 
School,  a  class  in  lip-reading  was  organ- 
ized with  23  hard  of  hearing  adult  pupils. 
The  School  Committee  had  authorized 
this  class  in  response  to  a  popular  demand 
as  evidenced  by  a  petition  signed  by 
twenty  persons. 

I  myself  taught  the  class  alone  that 
first  night,  but  so  many  applications 
poured  in  that  Miss  Jennie  M.  Hender- 
son, now  the  assistant  principal  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School,  was  appointed  and 
began  work  on  the  second  lesson. 

The  undertaking  was  a  success  from 
the  very  beginning.  We  enrolled  67  the 
first  term  and  the  attendance  was  re- 
markable from  first  to  last,  although  the 
pupils  came  from  all  parts  of  Greater 
Boston  and  in  all  cases  where  the  legal 
residence  was  outside  city  limits  they  had 
to  pay  tuition. 

The  pupils  have  varied  in  age  from 
17  to  70  and  in  all  degrees  of  deafness 
from  the  totally  deaf  to  those  whose  hear- 
ing was  only  somewhat  impaired. 

The  clashes  have  met  three  evenings  a 
week  for  the  last  three  years  in  the 
Library  of  the  Boys'  English  High 
School.  Beginners  have  met  Mondays 
and  Thursdays  and  advanced  classes  on 
Tuesday  evenings  from  7 130  to  9 130. 

The  classes  have  been  comprised  of 
persons  from  various  walks  in  life,  in- 
cluding professions,  trades,  businessmen 
and  women  and  housewives. 

The  pupils'  interest  in  and  devotion  to 
their  work  has  been  most  commendable. 
One  and  all  have  testified  to  the  practical 
benefit  received  from  the  lessons.  They 
have  found  these  lessons  helpful  in  their 
daily  life  at  home  among  their  families 
and  friends,,  when  shopping,  at  church,  or 
in  social  and  business  life — by  enabling 
them  to  more  readily  understand  what  is 
being  said.  Speech-reading  has  made  the 
pupils  more  cheerful  and  less  sensitive  of 
their  loss  of  hearing,  and  has  opened  up 
to  them  closed  doors.  It  has  preserved 
to  the  community  independent  and  pro- 
ductive citizens  who  might  otherwise 
have  been  isolated.  It  has  relieved  the 
nervous  strain  which  accompanies  deaf- 
ness. Some  of  the  pupils  have  been  able 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  their  instru- 
ments hitherto  found  necessary. 


Because  of  the  individual  participation 
in  the  lessons,  the  speech  of  the  pupils, 
which  deafness  has  caused  to  become 
more  or  less  imperfect,  has  improved. 

A  great  variety  of  work  has  been  done, 
such  as  colloquial  phrases  and  sentences, 
sentences  containing  homophenous  words 
made  and  read  by  the  pupils;  names  of 
cities;  stores  and  streets  in  Boston; 
names  of  authors  and  noted  magazines 
and  books;  advertisements  and  health- 
grams  ;  conundrums ;  puns ;  sentences  for 
association  of  words;  Mother  Goose 
Rhymes;  poems;  questions  on  a  hidden 
object;  descriptions  of  a  picture;  stories; 
games ;  dialogues ;  and  plays. 

The  programs,  which  have  been  care- 
fully arranged,  have  aimed  to  be  progres- 
sive, instructive  and  interesting  and  have 
stimulated  the  pupils  to  further  endeavor 
with  the  result  that  three  pupils  have  sup- 
plemented their  work  with  Normal 
Training  Courses  and  have  become  suc- 
cessful teachers  of  speech-reading  in 
private  schools  for  the  deaf  in  Boston 
and  California. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, no  one  who  teaches  in  a  day  school 
may  serve  more  than  five  years  at  a  time 
in  the  evening  work.  My  term  of  service 
is  now  completed,  but  the  evening  classes 
for  the  adult  deaf  are  to  go  on,  since  they 
meet    a    real    need    in    the    community. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  my 
assistants  and  I  are  all  teachers  of  deaf 
children  of  long  experience  in  oral  schools 
for  the  deaf.  Such  schools  have  always 
been  obliged  to  teach  lip-reading  to  sud- 
denly deafened  children  of  perfect 
speech,  as  well  as  to  those  who  were 
slowly  losing  their  hearing.  During  this 
long  experience  many  principles  of  the 
teaching  of  lip-reading  have  been  crystal- 
lized and  these  have  very  naturally  in- 
fluenced us  in  our  work  with  the  adult 
hard  of  hearing. 

We  have  examined  all  the  text-books 
on  the  subject  we  could  find  and  have 
availed  ourselves  of  exercises  from  all  of 
them,  adapting  them  to  the  needs  of  the 
pupils  in  accordance  with  long  recognized 
principles.  We  use  the  Nitchie  Text- 
book for  our  first-year  classes,  but  in  all 
classes  of  a  higher  grade  use  lessons 
especially  prepared  by  ourselves. 

(The  Proceedings  ivill  be  continued  in 
the  January  Volta  Review.) 


HOMOPHENOUS  WORDS 

By  Coralie  N.  Kenfield 


QXE  of  the  stumbling  blocks  in  the 
path  of  the  lip-reader  is  the  great 
number  of  homophenous  words  with 
which  he  has  to  contend. 
'  If  half  of  the  words  used  in  ordinary 
speech  have  words  homophenous  to 
them,  how  are  they  to  be  told  apart,  when 
the  eye,  be  it  trained  to  its  highest  degree 
of  efficiency,  cannot  tell  one  word  from 
another,  as  all  appear  alike  on  the  mouth. 

The  process  is  largely  a  mental  one, 
and  calls  for  the  highest  development  and 
use  of  the  powers  of  synthesis  and 
intuition. 

If  synthesis  and  intuition  are  natural 
mental  endowments  of  the  student  of  lip- 
reading,  the  difficulties  presented  by 
homophenous  words  are  lessened,  as  the 
mind  quickly  substitutes  *he  word  niissed 
by  the  eye,  and  constructs  a  logical  and 
complete  thought. 

It  is  the  student  with  the  analytical 
mind  who  trips  and  falls  over  the  homo- 
phenous words,  as  he  must  see  every 
word  before  he  can  complete  the  full 
thought  of  the  sentence. 

This  hunting  for  words  makes  for 
slowness  in  lip-reading  and  is  a  process  to 
be  avoided. 

Fortunately  for  this  class  of  pupils, 
there  is  a  physiological  if  not  scientific 
basis  upon  which  rests  in  a  great  measure 
the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Absolute  familiarity  with  the  sounds 
having  homophenous  revelation  is  the 
first  step,  familiarity  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  student  does  not  have  to  stop  to 
figure  out  the  homophenous  sounds,  but 
can  name  them  instantly.  Such  pro- 
ficiency comes  only  from  practice,  and 
from  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  we  base  homophenous 
sounds  and  words. 

We  have  what  seems  to  us  a  good 
method  of  practice  for  all  classes  of 
students  with  regard  to  homophenous 
words. 

One  word  only  of  each  group  of  homo- 
phenous words  is  written  on  the  board 
and  under  each  word  are  drawn  lines,  one 
line  for  each  word  to  be  supplied.  Thus : 


I  abuse 


5  fade 


2  bay 


3  dish 


4  can 


In  this  way  the  student  sees  at  a  glance 
how  many  words  he  must  supply. 

This  practice  on  homophenous  words 
is  g^ven  in  class.  The  pupils  arrive  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  the  class 
is  called,  and  with  f)aper  and  pencil,  with- 
out the  teacher  present,  set  about  thinking 
for  themselves. 

Those  having  had  one  course  of  lip- 
reading  lessons  or  more,  and  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  homophenous  sounds  and 
words,  help  the  pupils  who  are  not  so  far 
advanced,  explaining  to  them  the  sounds 
that  are  homophenous  and  how  this 
knowledge  is  used  in  finding  out  the 
words  to  be  supplied.  By  the  time  the 
class  is  called,  most  of  the  pupils  are  pre- 
pared for  the  sentence  work. 

A  sentence  containing  an  homophe- 
nous word  is  given.  Not  always  does  the 
first  sentence  given  contain  the  word 
written  on  the  board. 

The  sentence  is  repeated  twice  only, 
and  the  pupil  who  reads  it  immediately 
comes  forward  and  repeats  it  to  the  class, 
then  turns  and  writes  the  missing  word 
in  one  of  the  spaces  on  the  board,  in  the 
correct  group. 

Absolute  verbal  accuracy  is  demanded 
from  the  quick  pupils,  whereas  the  slow- 
er pupil  who  catches  the  thought  of  the 
sentence  and  who  can  supply  the  missing 
homophene,  is  encouraged  to  come 
forward. 

In  this  manner,  all  spaces  upon  the 
board  are  filled,  and  all  pupils  have  a 
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hand  in  the  filling,  and  have  applied  their 
knowledge. 

This  work  is  given  regularly  as  a  w  eek- 
ly  drill,  and  has  given  greater  proficiency 
than  all  written  instruction  upon  the 
regiilar  lesson  forms  will  ever  give.  We 
write,  "memorize  these  homophenous 
words"  but  from  experience,  we  have 
found  that  it  is  the  exceptional  pupil  who 
follows  instructions,  whereas  when  all 
are  working  together,  the  incentive  of 
competition  makes  a  game  of  work  which 
is  easily  played  with  gratifying  results. 


THE  DETROIT  LEAGUE 

The  newly  organized  Detroit  League  has 
succeeded  in  introducing  free  lip-reading  in- 
struction and  practice  in  the  nigtit  schools  for 
adults;  it  started  with  one  class  but  now  that 
class  has  grown  to  fifty  and  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  league  has  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, thus  half  of  them  are  taking  lip-reading 
instruction.  The  Detroit  League  has  two  mot- 
toes, one  is  "Every  hard  of  hearing  person  a 
lip-reader"  and  the  other  is  the  one  word 
"GIVE."  Their  policy  is  not  to  leave  any  per- 
son out  who  can  benefit  by  the  league,  so  ihcy 
make  no  charge,  but  only  ask  members  to  give 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  for  the  league  tieods 
money  to  carry  on  its  purpose.  The  league 
headquarters  are  still  in  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Commerce,  but  a  social  is  held  every  Thursday 
evening  in  Cass  Technical  High  School.  The 
lip-reading  classes  meet  at  Central  High,  East- 
ern High  and  Cass  High,  every  Monday  gind 
Wednesday  evenings. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  league  the 
following  officers  were  elected :  Miss  Gertrude 
Van  Adestine,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Henry 
Deuter.  president ;  Mr.  A.  W.  Feiler,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Mr.  Thomas  Orr,  treasurer :  Miss  Marie 
Cassell,  recording  secretary ;  Mr.  John  M.  Orr, 
corresponding  secretary  and  director  of  pro- 
motion. The  Board  of  Directors  consists  of 
R.  A.  Bur>',  chairman ;  Miss  Gertrude  Van 
Adestine,  Miss  Lucie  M.  Dumon,  Dr.  Emil 
Amberg,  Dr.  Shurley,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Frank  Codv,  Attorney  William 
Quaine,  Mr.  John  M.  Orr.  Mrs.  Henry  Deuter, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Feiler,  Mr.  Shader,  Mr.  Thomas 
Orr. 

The  first  thing  the  league  is  striving  for  is  in- 
dustrial independence.  Accordingly,  it  is  plan- 
ning to  start  a  "letter  shop,"  where  all  kinds  of 
form  letters  will  be  produced  on  the  multi- 
graph.  Later,  a  print-shop  may  be  added  and 
a  sewing  establishment  for  the  women 
members. 

The  league  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  Volta 
Bureau  and  the  Volta  Revmew.  and  believes 
that  that  they  should  become  more  generally 
known,  and  to  this  end  all  of  its  members 
will  aid  in  anv  project  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  Volta  Bureau.  It  mav  be  a  revelation  to 
to  many  to  know  that,  out  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  the  Detroit  League,  only  fifteen  had 


ever  heard  of  the  Volta  Bureau  or  the  Volta 
Review.  Of  course  the  magazine  is  known  in 
all  schools  for  the  deaf,  but  among  the  adult 
deaf  throughout  the  United  States  few  have 
ever  heard  of  it,  only  those  who  have  attended 
schools  for  the  deaf.  So  let  us  help  push  the 
Volta  Bureau ;  it  is  a  great  institution  for  good 
to  all  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
knowledge,  and  the  Volta  Review  is  simply 
indispensable     to     one     who     is     deafened. — 

Contributed. 


Dear  Volta: 


MISQUOTED 


I  was  surprised  at  the  impression  of  myself 
that  I  received  from  the  report  of  the  Detroit 
meeting,  in  the  October  Volta  Review,  as  re- 
gards my  attitude  toward  hearing  people.  In- 
asmuch as  that  is  one  of  my  pet  theories,  I 
will  take  the  trouble  to  state  it  myself. 

I  once  said  to  Mrs.  Weeks,  a  wide  and  wise 
worker  in  this  field,  "What  do  you  consider  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  Toledo  League?" 
and  quickly  came  her  reply,  "The  continued 
contact  with  hearing  people."  That  is  as  we 
would  have  it.  We  want  our  hearing  friends 
and  zve  zvant  them  to  want  us. 

One-third  of  our  members  hear  normally. 
To  be  sure  they  are  associate  members,  but 
they  are  very  active  associate  members — on 
the  Board  of  Directors,  on  Committees,  inter- 
ested workers  in  all  our  affairs.  Orr  social 
functions  are  very  popular,  regardless  of  ears. 
We  have  taken  our  place  in  the  civic  life.  We 
are  in  interested,  and,  I  hone  an  interesting 
group,  solving  our  own  peculiar  problems  but 
solving  them  so  well  that  we  make  others  for- 
get we  have  them. 

Not  for  worlds  would  we  segregate 
ourselves ! 

Mrs.  Rodney  C.  Dewey. 


"THE  SUBTILE  ART" 

The  "subtile  art"  of  hearing  with  the  eves! 
What  cheer  and  comfort  in  that  science  lies! 
For  only  those  by  sad  restrictions  bound, 
Whose  ears  are  dulled  or  deafened  to  all 
.sound. 
Know  how  the  "hearing  eye"  their  need  sup- 
plies. 

If   o'er   our   heads,   perchance,    are   darkened 

skies. 
WVll  look  for  silver  linings  if  we're  wise; 
And  find  them  in  the  lessons  that  expound 
"The  subtile  art." 

*Tis  not  an  easy  task,  you  may  surmise, 
To  learn  the  art  of  hearing  with  the  ej'es. 
Patience  and  perseverance,  each  a  round 
By  which  we  climb  until  success  has  crowned 
Our  efforts.    O.  the  hopes  it  verifies, 

"The  subtile  art" ! 

Elizabeth  Tully 
Los  Angeles  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing. 
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TWO  SPLENDID  ARTICLES 

AN  EDITORIAL 

The  November  issue  of  the  American 
Magazine  is  of  more  than  usual  interest 
to  readers  of  The  Volta  Review  be- 
cause of  two  articles.  "The  Story  of  a 
Famous  Inventor,"  by  Mary  B.  Mullet, 
gives  a  resume  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Alexan- 
der Graham  Bell,  calling  attention 
throughout  to  his  interest  in  speech  and 
in  the  deaf.  There  are  a  number  of  de- 
lightful stories  of  Dr.  Bell's  young  man- 
hood and  experiences  in  trying  to  gain 
recognition  for  the  telephone,  and  the 
account  of  the  old  Volta  Laboratory  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Volta  Bureau 
brings  out  strongly  the  spirit  of  unselfish 
service  to  others  which  has  always  domi- 
nated the  actions  of  the  great  inventor. 

"My  Father,"  by  Frank  Hodges,  Jr.,  is 
a  tribute  to  the  wisdom  and  love  of  a 
father  who  planned  and  followed  every 
step  along  the  pathway  of  his  deaf  son, 
enabling  the  boy  to  overcome  his  handi- 
cap to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  about  to 
graduate  from  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. We  heartily  commend  to  our 
readers  both  of  these  articles. 


FRIENDS  WHO  ARE  HELPING 
During  the  past  several  months,  new 
subscriptions  have  been  sent  in  by  the  fol- 
lowing good  friends.  Work  of  this  sort 
is  very  helpful  to  the  magazine  and  is 
deeply  appreciated.  In  addition  to  the 
names  listed,  there  should  be  mentioned 
that  of  Mr.  John  M.  Orr,  of  Detroit, 
through  whose  interest  and  cooperation 
many  members  of  the  newly  f«Tganized 
Detroit  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 
have  sent  in  their  own  subscriptions  to 

"Our  Magazine." 

Speech  Readers  Guild,  Boston 35 

Dr.  Harris  Taylor 31 

Mrs.  John  E.  D.  Trask 16 

Mr.  Alvin  E.  Pope 13 

Miss  Louise  Howell 9 

Kinzie  School  of  Speech  Reading 8 

Miss   Hermine   Mithoefer 8 

Miss  Lucy  Ella  Case 8 

Miss  Ida  P.  Lindquist 7 

Miss  Grace  L  Tuller 7 

Miss  Grace  K.  Wadleigh 7 

Mrs.    Lena    McKerrall 7 

Miss   Evelvn    Humphreys 7 

Mrs.  N.  Todd  Porter,  Jr *7 

Miss  Mabel  R.  Lindner 6 

California  School  of  Lip-Reading 6 

*Five  of  these  were  Life-Members. 


Miss  Emma  B.  Kessler 5 

Miss  Bertha  Reed 5 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Evans 5 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Wilmot 5 

Miss  Clara  Newlee s 

Chicago  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing. .  5 

New  England  School  of  Speech-Reading..  4 

Mrs.  Rodney  C.  Dewey 4 

Miss  Marian  J.  Anderson 4 

Mr.  H.  M.  McManaway 4 

Whi taker  School  of  Speech-Reading 4 

Miss  M.  E.  Rae 4 

Miss  Lillian  Johnson 4 

Mrs.  Kate  Shibley 4 

Miss  Elizabeth  Brand 3 

Miss  F.  S.  Douglass 3 

Miss  Mary  Dugane 3 

Mrs.  Vema  O.  Randal 3 

Miss  Helen  N.  Thomas 3 

Wright  Oral  School 2 

Miss  Mary  McCowen 2 

Nitchie  School  of  Lip-Reading 2 

Miss  Marion  A.  Durf ee 2 

Miss  Jane  B.  VValker 2 

Miss  Rosamond  G.  Wright 2 

Mrs.  Ella  Scott  Warner 2 

Rev.  F.  St.  John  Fitch 2 

Miss   Mary  Taulby 2 

Miss  Sue  B.  Power 2 

Miss   Carrie   Kearns 2 

Miss  Mary  D.  Suter 2 

Miss  Mary  B.  Loos 2 

Miss  Florence  Messner 2 

Miss  Mamie  T.  Phelps 2 

St.  Louis  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing. .  2 

Miss  Betty  C.  Wright 2 

Mrs.   Herbert   Moore 2 

Miss  Matie  E.  Winston 2 

Miss  Florence  Strickland 2 

Miss  Martha  E.  Bruhn 2 


A  WORD  OF  TRIBUTE 

Montreal,  October  14,  192 1. 
Volta  Bureau, 

35th  St.  and  Volta  Place, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  De  Land's  resignation  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Volta  Bureau  and  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation has  been  looked  upon  by  the  whole 
profession  as  a  real  mishap,  as  far  as  the  bet- 
terment of  the  deaf  is  concerned.  The  posi- 
tion he  filled  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all 
readers  of  the  Volta  Review  and  of  every 
member  of  the  Association  betokened  a  re- 
sourceful man  of  no  mean  attainments,  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  many  subjects  he 
handled. 

Every  one  of  us  will  miss  him:  so  the  deaf 
at  large.  We  wish  him  God-speed  in  his  re- 
tirement and  we  cherish  the  hope  that  his 
health  will  be  good  again  soon ;  and  should  cir- 
cumstances permit,  we  formulate  the  desire  he 
should  be  reinstated  in  his  former  position. 

H.  Gaudet. 


Dr.  A.  L.  R  Crouter  of  the  Mt.  Airy  School 
for  the  Deaf,  has  generously  presented  a  bound 
volume  of  the  Mt.  Airy  World  for  the  year 
1920-21,  to  the  library  of  the  Volta  Bureau. 
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THE  CLEVELAND  CLUB 

As  one  means  of  arousing  interest  among  the 
general  public,  the  Lip-Readers  Club  of  Cleve* 
land  has  distributed,  among  the  various 
churches  of  the  city,  a  notice  to  be  published 
in  church  bulletins.  The  notice  gives  a  short, 
graphic  account  of  the  purposes  and  activities 
of  the  club,  and  the  address  of  its  headquarters, 
and  states  that  the  request  for  publication  has 
the  hearty  endorsement  of  certain  well-known 
ministers  of  Cleveland  (giving  their  names  and 
churches). 

The  club  is  making  preparations  for  a 
Christmas  Bazaar,  at  which  it  will  offer  for 
sale  articles  made  only  from  unbleached 
muslin. 


THE  PITTSBURGH  LEAGUE 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Pittsburgh  League 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  free  classes  in  lip- 
reading  are  now  offered  in  the  public  evening 
schools  of  Pittsburgh.  The  classes  are  open  to 
those  between  twenty  and  sixty  years  of  age, 
who  have  full  power  of  speech  and  command  of 
language. 

The  classes  were  opened  October  ii,  with 
an  encouraging  enrollment  of  twenty-two,  with 
many  more  in  prospect. 


LIP-READING  IN  ST.  LOUIS 
Free  classes  in  lip-reading  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Evening  Schools.  Three  teach- 
ers are  now  in  charge  of  as  many  classes,  twice 
a  week,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  more  teach- 
ers. To  meet  this  demand,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation is  offering,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Teachers  College,  a  normal  course  for  teachers 
of  lip-reading.  Mrs.  A.  M.  G.  Pattison,  who 
trained  the  teachers  already  serving,  is  to  be 
in  charge  of  this  course,  which  consists  of 
observation,  theory,  story-telling  and  practice- 
teaching. 

It  is  strongly  hoped  that  lip-reading  for  the 
hard-of -hearing  child  in  the  public  schools  will 
also  be  introduced  in  the  near  future  by  the  St. 
Louis  authorities. 


THE  STUDIO  OF  SPEECH-READING 
A  recent  advertisement  announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Studio  of  Speech-Reading,  in 
New  York,  opened  on  October  6  by  Mrs.  N. 
Todd  Porter,  Jr.,  who  has  secured  the  services 
of  Miss  Jane  B.  Walker.  Both  Mrs.  Porter  and 
Miss  Walker  are  teachers  of  wide  experience, 
and  the  studio,  at  115  East  56th  St.,  New  York, 
will  doubtless  accomplish  a  great  mission  in 
helping  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  speech- 
reading  among  the  deafened.  Its  popularity 
has  already  been  attested  by  the  fact  that  so 
many  speech-readers  subscribed  for  its  Friday 
lectures  that  the  studio  proved  too  small  to 
accommodate  them,  and  a  room  at  the  Colony 
Club,  51  East  62nd  St.,  had  to  be  engaged  for 
the  lectures.  Interest  felt  outside  of  New  York 
has  been  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  studio,  in 
the  short  time  since  its  opening,  has  received 
guests  from  Boston,  Washington,  Pittsburgh. 
Kansas  City,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  other 
cities. 


SPEECH-READERS  GUILD  OF  BOSTON 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Guild.  Miss  Clara 
M.  Ziegler,  of  the  New  England  School  of 
Speech-Reading,  recently  presented  a  delightful 
lecture  before  the  Knickerbocker  Studio  Club 
of  Speech-Reading,  New  York.  Miss  Ziegler's 
topic  was  "Where  My  Hobbies  Have  Carried 
Me." 


IN   SILENT  FIELDS 

How  silence  feels,  we  deaf  all  know, 
Among  the  sounds  that  'round  us  flow 
We  must  keep  pace,  and  though  we  sigh, 
Lip-readers,  bravely  watching,  vie 
With   hearing   folk  who   think   we're   slow. 
We  are  the  deaf.    Short  days  ago 
We  heard,  loved  music,  voices  low, 
Took  part  in  all,  but  now  we  bide 
In  silent  fields. 

Have  patience,  please,  and  let  us  show 
To  you,  of  hearing  ears,  who  know 
Not  this,  how  you  may  help  us  by. 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  try, 
We  must  not  rest,  though  there  is  woe 
In  silent  fields. 

Ruth  B.  Hilton 
With  apologies  to  Col.  John  McCrae. 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  weekly  Con- 
versation Class  of  the  Pon«eroy  School  in 
Philadelphia,  was  quite  auspicious.  Mrs.  W. 
P.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Kansas  City 
League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  was  the  spe- 
cial guest  of  the  school,  and  gave  an  animated 
account  of  the  founding  of  the  League,  and 
its  subsequent  usefulness.  Mrs.  Johnson  has 
just  returned  from  Washington  and  paid  her 
respects  to  that  city,  especially  the  Volta 
Review. 

Miss  Clara  M.  Ziegler  of  Boston,  spoke  of 
the  relation  of  that  city  to  "the  most  inter- 
esting people  in  the  world" — ^the  deaf.  Mrs. 
Hubert,  president  of  the  Speech-Reading  Club 
of  Washington,  talked  in  a  very  interesting 
way  of  the  deaf  at  the  Capital.  Miss  Cora  E. 
Kinzie,  Principal  of  the  Kinzie  School,  then 
told  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  study  of 
speech-reading  since  she  founded  her  school, 
seven  years  ago. 

Here  was  represented  about  fifteen  hundred 
miles  of  The  Good  Old  U.  S.  A.,  which  seemed 
to  give  the  meeting  a  national  character,  so 
Miss  Grace  Holloway  conducted  a  Spell-down, 
"to  see  who  is  the  champion  lip-reader  of 
America."  Five  cities  were  represented :  Wash- 
ington, New  York,  Kansas  Citv,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  and  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love 
took  the  prize.  Miss  Augusta  E.  Holloway  was 
left  standing  alone. 

After  the  meeting  Mr.  Pomeroy  was  asked 
to  give  a  demonstration  of  "The  Simplified** 
to  the  teachers  present.  This  he  did.  and  both 
the  simplicity  and  the  system  seemed  to  appeal 
to  all,  calling  forth  manifestations  of  surprise 
and  approval. — Contributtd. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS  TO 
HEAR  LECTURES 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Deaf  CoroHnian  we 
note  that  arrangements  are  being  made  by  the 
Superintendent  to  have  several  prominent  edu- 
cators deliver  addresses,  during  the  year,  to 
the  Teachers'  Association  of  that  school.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Goodwin  has  secured  Dr.  C.  E. 
Brooks.  Slate  Superintendent  of  Pubhc  In- 
struction, for  the  first  speaker  is  worthy  of 
comment,  and  the  plan,  we  believe,  will  be  of 
interest  to  other  schools. 


MARTIN  INSTITUTE  FOR  SPEECH 
CORRECTION 

Dr.  Frederick  Martin  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  Director  of  Speech  Improvement  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  City  to  become  the 
head  of  the  Martin  Institute  for  Speech  Cor- 
rectbn.  associated  with  the  Ithaca  Conserva- 
tory of  Music, 

For  many  years  the  vocal  department  and 
school  of  expression  of  the  Conservatory  have 
received  requests  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try from  those  suffering  with  defects  of  speech, 
and  a  decision  has  been  reached  to  help  this 
class  of  sufferers.  . 

After  visiting  several  well-advertised  speech 
clinics  and  stammering  schools,  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Conservatory  spent  several 
weeks  at  Dr.  Martin's  summer  school.  He  saw 
many  eases  of  speech  defects  corrected,  and, 
six  months  later,  followed  up  these  cases  to 
ascertain  whether  the  results  had  been  per- 
manent. The  investigation  was  absolutely  con- 
vincing, says  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  the 
Ithaca  Conservatory  then  offered  Dr.  Martin 
the  Directorship  of  the  proposed  inslilute   for 

Two  courses  are  offered  by  the  Institute— a 
corrective  course  for  the  varioi;*  forms  of 
speech  disorder,  and  a  comprehensive  normal 
course  of  two  years. 

SPECIAL  DAY  CLASSES  IN  NEW 
ZEALAND 

During  the  last  year  or  two  special  day 
classes  have  been  opened  in  the  large  centers 
of  New  Zealand.  These  are  staffed  by  teachers 
trained  at  the  Sumner  school,  and  at  present 
cater  to  partly  deaf  children,  children  who 
have  lost  their  hearing  after  learninif  to  speak, 
children  with  defective  articulation,  stammer- 
ers, and  adults  desirous  of  learning  lip- 
reading.  Very  satisfactory  results  have  been 
achieved. 

(From  a  member  in  New  Zealand.) 


Miss  Mary  New,  who  is  well  known  at  the 
school,  having  taught  here  a  few  years  ago.  has 
been  appointed  to  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
VoLTA  Review  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Miss 
New  is  a  capable  young  woman  and  will  no 
doubt  meet  with  success  in  her  new  work.— 
The  Deaf  Carolinian. 


—8.  N.  XBSSLBR. 

A  COSTLY  INFIRMITY 
A  lady  whose  sister  was  coming  to  Boston 
was  hunting  up  a  room  for  her.  She  found 
one  that  seemed  very  reasonable,  and  the  land- 
lady explained,  "This  is  really  a  $s  room,  but 
I  will  let  it  for  $3.50  because  the  cars  pass  close 
by  and  I'll  admit  it's  a  little  noisy." 

"Oh,  that  won't  trouble  ray  sister,"  said  the 
caller.    "She's  extremely  deaf." 

"Ah,"  said  the  landlady.  "In  that  case  I  must 
charge  her  full  price," — Boston  Trattteript. 


AN  ADDED  AFFLICTION 
At  the  dinner  table  his  elders  had  been  dis- 
cussing the  State  School  tor  the  Deaf,  whWe 
seven-year-old  Johnnie  listened  interestedly. 

That  evening,  when  preparing  for  bed,  he 
looked  earnestly  into  the  face  of  his  older  sister 
and  sighed. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  awful  to  be  deaf.  Titi?"  he 
said.  "Just  think  of  having  to  wash  your  ears 
every  day  and  never  getting  any  good  out  of 
them  at  all  I" — Harper's. 


ALL  IN  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW 
"What  would  your  mother  say,  little  boy," 
demanded    the    passer-by    virtuously,    "if    she 
could  hear  you  swear  like  that?" 

"She'd  be  tickled  to  death  if  she  could  hear 
it,"  answered  the  bad  little  boy.  "She's  stone 
deaf." — Fun. 


Public  School  47,  New  York,  for  deaf  chil- 
dren, has  made  a  gift  of  sympathy  of  $22..s.<;  to 
the  children  of  Armenia.  From  tiny  kinder- 
garteners, who,  besides  being  deaf  have  not  yet 
learned  to  speak,  up  to  the  oldest  child  in  the 
school,  Ihey  have  given  up  their  sweets  that 
those  far-off  children  might  have  bread. — 
The  Nerv  Near  East. 


NOTES 
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DEATH  OF  MISS  SUTHERLAND 

Miss  Leela  M.  Sutherland,  for  thirty-seven 
years  a  teacher  in  the  Rochester  School  for  the 
Deaf,  died  September  9,  1921. 

A  memorial  service  was  held  at  the  school  on 
Sunday,  September  18,  at  which  time  many 
tributes  were  paid  to  the  beautiful  character  of 
Miss  Sutherland.  Mr.  Forrester,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Rochester  School,  said  in  part: 

"I  have  met  many  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  my 
time,  but  never  one  more  efficient,  more  modest, 
more  devoted,  more  loyal,  or  more  faithful." 

The  October  number  of  the  Rochester 
Advocate  is  a  memorial  number  to  Miss  Suth- 
erland, whose  loss  will  be  severely  felt  at  the 
school. 


HEALTH  TEACHING 

The  Volta  Bureau  has  just  received  from  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  one 
of  its  Health  Education  pamphlets,  on  the 
subject  of  teaching  "health  habits"  in  the 
elementary  schools. 

This  volume  is  full  of  excellent  suggestions, 
most  attractive  and  interesting,  and  much  in- 
formation which  would  be  of  value  and  service 
to  all  mothers  and  teachers. 

A  note  states  that  a  sample  copy  of  Sugges- 
tions for  a  Program  for  Health  Teaching  in  the 
Elementary  Schools,  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 
Readers  are  advised  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  procure  a  copy  of  such  an 
instructive  little  book. 


THE  RE-EDUCATION  OF  APHASICS 

A    Rtply    to    the    American    Teacher    Who 
Offered  Suggestions 

(See  page  313  in  the  June,  1921,  Volta  Review) 


Dear  Madam: 


Mysore,  India,  Aug.  14,  1921. 


Please  allow  me  to  offer  my  sincere  thanks 
for  your  kind,  letter,  re  the  re-education  of 
Aphasics. 

You  may  be  glad  to  learn  that  I  was  working 
exactly  on  the  lines,  except  that  I  never  made 
use  of  the  left  hand.  I  am  giving  the  patient 
practice  in  articulation,  sometimes  simultan- 
eously with  a  few  definite  arm-exercises.  This 
helped  me  in  getting  normal  voice  which  con- 
tinued longer  than  usual  with  him.  But  he  is 
very  sensitive,  and  takes  any  little  disappoint- 
ment to  heart  with  the  result  that  what  he  was 
able  to  do  at  one  time  cannot  be  had  at  another 
time.  I  am  afraid  that  his  age  has  been  a  bad 
impediment  to  his  progress.  I  have  advised 
him  to  carefully  study  "The  Friendly  Corner'* 
in  the  July  Volta  Review. 

I  should  like  to  give  the  following  details: 
He  can  use  the  left  side  of  his  body  only  with 
great  difficulty.  He  readily  comprehends  what 
is  said  or  written  to  him,  but  can  neither  read 
aloud  nor  repeat,  nor  can  he  make  bystanders 
understand  what  he  means.  He  makes  an  hon- 
est attempt  without  being  sure  of  success,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  knows  if  he  has  gone 
wrong.  Cooying  he  does  excellently,  and  he 
knows  the  English  language  also  quite  well. 
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I  hope  that  this  typical  oase  will  attract  tne 
notice  of  physicians  who  may  discover  what  his 
happened  to  his  motor  powers  and  how  they 
can  be  beyond  his  control  while  the  sensory 
powers  are  quite  obedient. 

Once  again  I  thank  you  for  ready  response 
on  the  subject,  and  hope  that  this  will  create 
discussion  in  our  popular,  scientific  journal,  the 
Volta  Review. 

Yours  sincerely. 

P.  N.  V.  Rau. 


WISCONSIN  DAY  SCHOOLS 

Miss  Pauline  Camp  has  been  appointed 
Supervisor  of  Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf  in 
Wisconsin.  Great  credit  should  be  given  to 
Superintendent  Callahan  for  his  foresight  in 
appointing  a  trained  teacher  of  the  deaf  to  fill 
this  position.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  the 
history  of  Day  Schools  in  whch  the  State  in- 
spector has  been  a  trained  teacher. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF 

The  Volta  Bureau  is  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  E. 
Stevens,  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Sum- 
ner, Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  for  a  most 
concise  and  readable  survey  of  the  education 
of  the  deaf.  The  paper  was  prepared  as  a 
lesson  for  upper  grade  pupils  in  the  Sumner 
school.  It  makes  .one  wonder  how  many 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  this  country  include 
a  course  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  their 
curricula. 


FROM  AN  AUSTRALIAN  MEMBER 

The  Volta  Bureau, 
35th  Street  N.  W.. 
Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Gentlemen: 

I  enclose  herewith  a  money  order  in  settle- 
ment of  your  account  for  advertisment,  and 
am  pleased  to  say  that  I  received  about  18  ap- 
plications in  answer  to  the  advertisement. 

Yours   faithfully, 

R.  F.  W. 


The  Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf  is  trying  an 
experiment  which,  it  is  believed,  will  result  in 
great  good  to  the  children  and  teachers.  Every 
morning  at  nine-thirty  milk  and  crackers  are 
served  to  the  entire  school,  thus  breaking  the 
long  period  between  the  six  o'clock  breakfast 
and  the  twelve-fifteen  dinner.  Other  schools 
will  be  interested  in  hearing  of  the  good  effects 
of  the  procedure. 


PROGRESS  OF  SCHOOL  IK  JAPAN 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  A.  K.  Reischauer  of 
Tokyo,  states  that  the  little  oral  sihool  for  the 
deaf  there,  consisting  of  thirty-one  pupils  and 
five  teachers,  opened  its  fall  term  on  September 
5-  Quite  a  number  of  improvements  have  been 
made  to  make  the  "school-family"  more  com- 
fortable, and  great  success  should  attend  their 
efforts. 


Teachers  Wanted  and  Teachers  Wanting  Positions 

TEACHERS  WANTED  ENGRAVERS  AND  ETCHERS 

WANTED— Teacher  for  deaf  boy  of  10  years.  Has  had  Cuts  for  magazines  and  advertising.  Established 
six  years*  oral  training.  Address,  Box  22,  Volta  Bureau.  reputation  for  fine  work  at  moderate  prices.  The 
Maurice    Joyce     Engraving    Co.,     Evening    Star    Bldg^ 

WANTED— A    teacher   familiar  with   articulation   and        Washington,  D.  C. ^^ 

correction   of   speech  defects   to   undertake   this   work   in  ' 

private  boarding  school  for  backward  children.     Address:  .^«.^^v-hv-hv^.^«#««    v<tm.v.^n<r  ^e^-wr 

Box  394,  Volta  Bureau. CORRECT    ENGLISH 

WANTED— An  experienced  oral  teacher  for  a  primary  HOW  TO  USE  IT 
grade.     Albany  Home  School  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of 

the  Deaf.  98  Pine  Ave.,  North.  Albany,  N.  Y.  A  MONTHLY   MAGAZINE— 12.50  THE  YEAR 

TEACHER  WANTED-Day   School   for  the   Deaf  Send  10  Ccnts  for  Sample  Copy 

Special    training    required.      Address    Superintendent    of 

Schools.  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  ^® 

Correct  English  Publishing  Co. 

PUPILS  WANTED  EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 

Teacher  trained  in  auricular  work  will  form  a  class  for 

SreVln^  oTTe^^r  !>*itt'.».  Tddfesr^^^'.  S^Vo^ia  BOOKS  FOR  THE  DEAF 

P"'-*^^"- By  Louise  Upham 

TO  GO  ABROAD— Two  exceptionally  well-trained  and  Principal  of  Cresheim  Hall,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia 

experienced    oral    teachers    wish    to    teach    together    in    a        -,.      •, . ,     n^^t. 

foreign  country.     Address  C.  C,  Volto  Bureau.  T*»«  Beginnefa  Book  ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

' «/%/%«.«  «,Am>^«*«^ The  Qucation  Book— For  Second-Year  Clasacs 

BOOKS  WANTED ^  Cloth $1.00 

— „,.^.-,^_ — ~ 'r~, rj; — TTZ TT — ^ Language  Drill  Stories— For  Third- Year  Classes 

WANTED — A  copy  of  Arnolds  History  of  the  Educa-  *  ^  Cloth $1.00 

tion  of  the  Deaf,  in  one  volume.     Will  pay  good  price  what  People  Do— Short  Lcasona  on  the  Trades  and 

Address,  Box  66,  Volta  Bureau.  Occupaoons 

Cloth $1.00 

ACOUSTICONS   FOR  SALE The  above  books  are  attractively  illustrated  in  color 

1  instrument  of  the  S.  R.  D.  type,  a  desk  instrument  Send  orders  direct  to  the  author 
with  2  receivers,  in  fine  condition,  cost  $70;  price  $35.     1 

instrument   Multi-Acousticon    type,   desk   instrument   with  CRESHEIM    HALL 

four  receivers,    in   fine   condition,   cost   $100;   price   $50.  --.       .  .                                                    v^.  •«    •  «   a^* 

Address,  E.  E.  C,  250  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Mt.  Ally                                               Philadelphia, 


THE  CLARKE  SCHOOL 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

Established  in  1867 

An  endowed  School  for  Deaf  Boys 
and  Girls.  The  Oral  Method  is  em- 
ployed and  imperfect  hearing  is 
trained.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  the 
Primary  Department  at  five  years  of 
age,  while  Grammar-School  grades 
fit  students  for  High-School  work. 
Manual  Training  is  provided  for  both 
boys  and  girls.  The  pupils  are 
grouped  according  to  age,  in  three 
carefully  supervised  homes.  There 
is  a  new  central  school  building,  a 
well-equipped  gymnasium,  and 
ground  for  out-of-door  sports. 

Principal,  CAROLINE  A.  YALE 
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ITHACA  CONSERVATORY  OF 
MUSIC,  INC. 

announces  the  opening  of 

THE  MARTIN  INSTITUTE  FOR 
SPEECH  CORRECTION 

under  the  direction 
of 

DR.  FREDERICK  MARTIN 

(himself   once   a   confirmed   stammerer) 

Formerly  Director  of  Speech  Improve- 
ment, New  York  City. 

Director  Speech  Clinic,  College  City  of 
New  York. 

Director  Speech  Clinic,  Hunter  College. 

Lecturer.  Post-graduate  Medical  College, 
New  York  City. 

Courses  for  the  correction  of  stammer- 
ing, stuttering,  lisping,  lalling,  aphasia, 
mutism  and  attention  deafness. 

NORMAL  COURSES  to  supply  the 
great  demand  for  teachers  of  Speech 
Improvement. 

Address 
429  DeWitt  Park    ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


The  Volta  Review  is  the  "Who's  Vhb''  of  the  Speech-Reading  World. 
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The  Volta  Bureau 


THE  VOLTA  BUREAU  for  the  Increase  and  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  Relating  to  the 
Deaf  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell  in  1^7.  It  was  the  hope 
of  the  founder  that  other  scientists,  men  of  affairs,  instructors  of  the  deaf,  parents  of 
deaf  children,  and  all  who  were  in  sympathy  with  any  movement  to  determine  and  eliminate 
the  causes  that  lead  to  deafness  would  be  encouraged  to  make  free  use  of  its  facilities  and 
carry  on  researches  that  might  determine  how  to  eliminate  or  minimize  the  detrimental  effects 
of  deafness.  The  Volta  Bureau  was  the  property  of  the  trustee,  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  and 
his  successor,  Charles  J.  Bell,  from  June  27,  iSSy,  until  1909,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  its 
founder,  the  Volta  Bureau  was  presented  to  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teach- 
ing of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  a  philanthropic  organization  founded  and  endowed  by  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  in  1890.  The  Directors  of  the  Association  were  left  free  to  expand  the  work  the 
Bureau  had  been  doing  in  whatever  w^ay  changing  conditions  might  make  desirable. 

The  Volta  Bureau  derives  its  name  and  its  endowment  from  the  fact  that  the  Volta 
Prize,  created  by  Napoleon,  was  conferred  by  the  Republic  of  France  on  Dr.  Bell  for  his 
invention  of  the  magneto-electric  speaking  telephone.  The  50,000  francs  ($10,000)  received 
were  invested  by  Dr.  Bell  in  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  Volta  Laboratory,  which  he  estab- 
lished, wherein  experimental  work  resulted  in  the  invention  of  the  graphophone,  the  flat  wax 
disc  record,  the  cylindrical  wax  record,  and  an  improved  form  of  phonograph.  From  the 
amount  received  for  his  share  in  these  inventions,  Dr.  Bell  set  aside  the  sum  of  $100,000  as  an 
endowment  fund  "for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  deaf,"  while  the 
aggregate  of  his  later  gifts  more  than  equals  that  sum. 

In  furtherance  of  its  primary  purpose  of  increasing  and  diffusing  "knowledge  relating 
to  the  deaf,"  the  Volta  Bureau  has  paid  for  the  printing  and  distribution  of  several  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  various  contributions  to  knowledge  concerning  various  phases  of  deafness, 
including  the  alleviation  and  prevention  of  deafness,  and  the  correction  of  defective  speech. 

Forming  a  part  of  the  Volta  Bureau  is  a  fire-proof  reference  library  that  contains  a  more 
nearly  complete  collection  of  literature  on  all  phases  of  deafness  than  can  be  found  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  This  reference  library  also  contains  a  large  collection  of  works  on  pho- 
netics, language,  speech,  voice,  elocution,  etc.  Before  his  death,  in  1905,  Alexander  Melville 
Bell,  an  eminent  phonetican,  lecturer  on  elocution,  and  inventor  of  a  universal  alphabet 
(physiological  phonetic  symbols),  presented  his  valuable  professional  library,  containing  many 
books  long  out  of  print,  to  the  Volta  Bureau.  Many  other  good  friends  have  also  presented 
valuable  professional  works  to  this  reference  library. 

Among  its  other  collections,  this  reference  library  contains  more  than  throe  thousand 
volumes  of  American  and  foreign  periodicals  published  by  or  for  the  deaf,  or  relating  to  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  or  to  the  alleviation  and  prevention  of  deafness.  More  than  one-half 
of  these  periodicals  are  no  longer  published,  and  the  Volta  Bureau  probably  has  the  only 
copies  in  existence.  This  reference  library  also  contains  files  of  reports  from  all  the  residen- 
tial State  schools  for  deaf  children ;  and  of  some  of  these  schools  it  has  the  only  known 
complete  files. 

The  library  also  contains  the  valuable  collectitMi  of  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and 
reports  that  Alexander  Graham  Bell  gathered  while  investigating  the  causes  of  deafness,  and 
the  manuscripts  and  note  books  of  his  own  extensive  researches  in  the  matter  of  family 
deafness.  Dr.  Bell's  gift  also  included  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  genealogical  works, 
as  well  as  many  rare  works  on  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

Many  institutions,  both  foreign  and  American,  publish  their  own  text-books,  and  svnd  a 
copy  of  each  to  the  Volta  Bureau  for  preservation  in  its  reference  library. 

The  Volta  Bureau  welcomes  visitors.  It  does  no  teaching,  recommends  no  (nic  method 
of  instruction,  offers  no  medical  advice,  and  has  no  remedies  to  sell.  In  no  sense  is  it  a 
commercialized  institution.  The  philanthropic  service  it  freely  gives  is  known  the  world 
over,  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  this  service  is  rendered  through  corresiH)ndence.  It  is 
locate<l  at  the  corner  of  Thirty-fifth  Street  and  Volta  Place  \.  \V.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Normal  Training  Course  for 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf 


OWING  to  the  great  demand  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  who  have  had  thorough 
pedagogical  training  together  with  practise  in  teaching,  the  New  Jersey  State 
Normal  School  at  Trenton,  in  co-operation  with  the  New  Jersey  State  School  for 
the  Deaf,  has  introduced  a  two-year  course  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of 
the  deaf. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  course  outlined,  lectures  will  be  given  by  specialists 
in  re-education  of  deafened  soldiers  and  sailors,  visual  education  as  applied  to 
the  deaf,  causes  of  deafness,  school  management  as  related  to  the  deaf,  the  origin, 
use  and  abuse  of  signs,  aural  development,  etc. 

Catalogue,  giving  entrance  requirements  and  a  full  description  of  the  course, 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  application  to  the  principal, 

J.  J.  Savitz. 


Teachers  Wanted  and  Teachers  Wantins  Positions 


Teachers  Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced  Oral  Teacher,  Idaho  School  for 
the  Deafp  Gooding,  Idaho.     Ethel  M.  Hilliard,  Supt. 

WANTED — A  teacher  at  the  Georgia  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Cave  Spring,  Ga,  Primary  teacher  preferred.  J.  C 
Harris,  Principal. 


WANTED — ^A  teacher  for  a  bright  deaf  boy,  2j4  years 
old.  Good  home  and  pleasant  surroundings.  Can  maintain 
I'egular  school  hours.  Please  state  salary  desired.  Ad- 
dress, Mrs.  R.  Simon,  65  Arbor  Drive,  Piedmont,  Calif. 


WANTED — An  additional  teacher  for  primary  depart* 
tnent.  Give  full  details  of  training,  experience,  etc.,  in 
first  letter.  Wright  Oral  School,  i  Mt.  Morris  Park  West, 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — Trained  oral  teacher  for  primary  or  inter- 
mediate department  at  the  Mystic  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Mystic,  Connecticut.     Walter  J.  Tucker.  Superintendent. 


EngrmTen  mnd  Etdien 


Cuts  for  magaiines  and  adTertisfoK.  Batablished 
reputation  for  fine  work  at  moderate  prices.  Tbe 
Maurice  Joyce  Engraving  Co.,  Bveninx  Star  Bids-, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Potitioiia  Wanted 


Teacher  of  15  years*  experience  with  the  Deaf  desire* 
position  as  Teacher  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art,  or  ay 
Assistant  Matron.     Address,  Box  17,  Volta  Bureau. 


WANTED — Physical  instructor  and  recreational  leader 
desires  engagement.  Normal  graduate.  Six  years'  ex- 
perience.    M.  S.  R.,  Volta  Bureau. 


Have  you  paid  your  dues  for  1921?  Paying  the  dues  is  renewing  your 
subscription  to  The  Volta  Review.  If  you  neglect  paying  your  dues,  we  must 
drop  your  name  from  the  mailing  list.  Can  you  afford  to  lose  the  inspiring 
influence  of  the  articles  in  "our  magazine/*  as  so  many  call  it,  for  the  trivial 
sum  of  four  cents  a  week? 
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LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS 


For  sale  by  The  Volla  Bureau,  1601  35th  Street  N.  W.p  Washington.  D.  C. 


Books  for  Mothers  and  Teachers 

Adams,  Kstclla.     Pioneer  Life $o. 60 

Barry,    Katharikk.      The   Barry   System    (Five 

Slates) 2.50 

Croker,  Jones  and  Pratt: 

Language  Stories  and  Drills i .  25 

Teachers'   Manual 50 

Driggs,  Howard  R.  : 

Our    Living   Language — How    to    Teach    It 

and  How  to  Use  It 2 .  00 

Live  Language  Lessons: 

Elementary  Book i .  00 

First  Book 75 

Second  Book i .  00 

Third  Book i .  20 

Advanced   Book 2 .  00 

Elliott,   Richard.     A   Series  of   Questions  on 

Common  Subjects 35 

Harris,  James  C     The  Heavens 10 

HuRD,  Anna  C.     First  Lessons  in  Speech 50 

Jones,  Mabel  K.     I^anguage  Development  in  the 

Primary  Grades 25 

Jones,  John  V(.     English: 

Book  1 60 

Book   II 60 

Book  III 75 

Illustrated   Reader 60 

Kent,  Eliza.     A  Manual  of  Arithmetic 60 

Kidder,    Charles    W.      An    Outline    of    Vowel 

Physiology  and  Bell's   Visible  Speech..        .75 
Love,  James  Kerr,  M.  D.: 

The  Deaf  Child 1.50 

Diseases  of  the  Ear  in  School  Children....  1.75 
Montessori,  Maria.  The  Montessori  Method..  2.50 
Patterson,    Wm.    Morrison.      The    Rhythm    of 

Prose 1.50 

Rob,  Lydia.     The  Teaching  of  Language  During 
the    Early    Period    of    a    Deaf    Child's 

School  Life 75 

Seachrest,  Eeeie.     Greek  Photoplays 50 

Stevens,   Ellen   Yale.     A   Guide  to  the   Mon- 
tessori  Method 1 .  00 

Stevenson,  Margaret  J.  : 

Nature  Facts 30 

The   Life  of  Jesus 35 

Upham,  Louise: 

The  Beginner's  Book i .  00 

What  People  Do i .  00 

Language  Drill   Stories i .  00 

The  Question  Book 1 .  00 

Waring,  E.   S.      Interesting  Animal   Stories 50 

Willouchby,  J.  Evelyn.     Written  Exercises  on 

Direct  and  Indirect  Quotations 50 

Yale,  Caroline  A.: 

Formation  and  Development  of  Elementary 

English   Sounds 50 

The  Raindrop i .  50 

Books  on  Speech 

Bell,     Alexander    Graham.       The    M?chanism 

of  Speech 1.50 

Bell,   Alexander  Melville: 

Class  Primer  of  English  V^isible  Speech 10 

Essays  and   Postcripts   on    Elocution 1.25 

Faults  of  Speech cloth,    .50;  paper        .25 

Principles    of     Speech    and     Dictionary    of 

Sounds 1.75 

Principles   of   Elocution 1.75 

Popular  Manual  of   Vocal   Physiology — Vis- 
ible   Speech 60 

Science  of  Speech 50 

Visible    Speech:    The    Science    of    Universal 

Alphabctics cloth,  2.00;  paper     i  .25 

BoneT,  Juan  Pablo.     Method  of  Teaching  Deaf- 

Mutes  to  Sfieak 1.^5 


Elliott.  Richard.     Articulation   and  Lip- Read- 
ing  60 

Geodes,  James.   Jr.      French   Pronunciation 75 

Hurd,  Anna  C.     First  Lessons  in  Speech 50 

Kidder,    Charles    W.      An    Outline    of    Vocal 

Physiology  and  Bell's  Visible  Speech..        .75 
Lyon,  Edmund.     The  Lyon  Phonetic  Manual..        .35 
Noel- Arm  field,    G.      English    Humour   in    Pho- 
netic  Transcript 35 

Potter,  Samuel  O.  L.     Speech  and  Its  Defects.        .40 
RipPMAN,  Walter: 

The  Sounds  of  Spoken  English 35 

Specimens  of  English 35 

Scripture.  E.  W.     Stuttering  and  Lisping i;6o 

Scripture  and  Jackson.     Manual   of   Exercises 

for  the  Correction  of  Speech  Disorders.     2.00 
Sparrow,    Rebecca    E.      Stories  and   Rhymes  in 

Melville  Bell  Symbols,  cloth,  i.oo;  paper       .75 

Sweet,  Henry.     Primer  of  Phonetics i .  15 

Yale,  Caroline  A.     Formation  and  Development 

of  Elementary   English   Sounds 50 


Pamphlets  on  Speech 

Allen,  Harrison,  M.  D.  Defective  Conditions 
of  the  Vocal  Organs  Studied  in  Connec- 
tion with  Questions  of  the  Oral  Method 

of  Training  the  Deaf— The  Tongue lo 

Arnold,   Thomas.     Analogies  of  the    Language 

of  Sound  and  Touch 10 

Bell,  Alexander  Graham.     The  Growth  of  the 

Oral  Method  in  America 10 

Bell,  A.  Melville: 

Class  Primer  of   English   Visible   Speech...        .10 
English   Visible  Speech  and  its  Typography 

Elucidated xo 

Facial      Speech-Reading     and     Articulation 

Teaching 25 

Observations    on     Defects    of    Speech,    the 
Cure  of  Stammering,  and  the  Principles 

of    Elocution 10 

On   the    Use   of   Notations   in    Elocutionary 

Teaching jq 

Popular    Manual    of    Vocal    Physiology   arid 

Visible    Speech 50 

Sermon  Reading  and  Memoriter  Delivery.!        .10 

Sounds  of  "R" .10 

Universal    Line-Writing;    on    the    Basis    of 

Visible    Speech iq 

Fuller,  Sarah.     How  Helen  Keller  Was  Taught 

Speech ,0 

Monro.  Sarah  Jordan.     Some  Don'ts  and  Their 

Whys 2^ 

Paul,  William.  Entrance  into  School  and  Ex- 
ercises  Preliminary  to   Articulation 10 

Swift,  Walter  B.     A  Psychological  Analysis  of 

Stuttering ,q 

Way,  Daisy  M.     Whipple  Natural  Alphabet,  with 

Memoir  of  the  Inventor 15 

Teaching   the   Deaf   by    Artculation ]  10 

Diagrams  of  Vocal  Organs,  incomplete  (1  dozen)        .25 

• 

Lip-Reading  Books  and  Pamphlets 

Bkll.  a.  Melville.     Facial  Speech-Reading 25 

Brumn,    Martha   E.  : 

Manual   of   Lip-Reading 60 

Manuel  de    Lecture   sur  las  Levres .80 

Mullcr-Walle    Method    of    Lip-Reading    for 

the    Deaf 3  •  50 

Practical    Exerci.ses   on    Advanced    Study   of 

Homophenous  Words 20 

Elliott,    Richard.      Articulation   and   Lip-Read- 

'"» 60 

GuTZMANN,   Herman.      Facial    Speech- Reading. .        .25 


UST  OF  PUMJCATIONS~Con«nu«/ 


MoRCENSTERN,  Louiss  I.    L,ip-Reading  for  Class 

Instruction i  •  5° 

NiTCHiE,  Edward  B.  : 

Lip-Reading:     Principles   and   Practise 2.50 

Principles    and    Methods    of    Teaching    Lip- 
Reading 20 

Snow,  Emma.    My  List  of  Homophenous  Words  .30 

Aids  to  Lip-Reading 

Post   Cards,   with   verses    on   Lip-Reading,   Mrs. 

R.   C.   Dewey 10 

Work  and  Play:  An  Instructive  Game  for  Young 

and  Old  Lip- Readers,  Martha  E.  Bruhn       .50 


Miscellaneous  Books 

Arnold,  Thomas.     Essays 40 

Baker,  Josephine  Turck: 

Correct   Business   Letter-Writing  and   Busi- 
ness   English 1*50 

Your  Every-Day  Vocabulary   (E-H) 25 

Correct     English     in     the     School     (Twelve 

Golden  Helps) 75 

Bell,  A.  Graham: 

Graphical  Studies  of  Marriages  of  the  Deaf 

in    America 3.00 

The  Duration  of  Life,  and  Conditions  As- 
sociated  with   Longevity i.oo 

Bell,  a.  Melville.    The  Emphasized  Liturgy..     1.00 

Best,  Harry.     The  Deaf 2.00 

Couflin,  Mary.  The  Mystery  of  Silent  Power  .25 
De    Land,    Fred.      Dumb    No    Longer,    or    the 

Romance  of  the  Telephone i .  00 

Fay,  E.  a.  Marriages  of  the  Deaf  in  America..  2.00 
Ferreri,  G.     The  American  Institutions  for  the 

Education  of  the  Deaf 1.50 

Ferrero,  William,  and  Prof.  Casar  Lombroso. 

The   Female   Offender 1.50 

Fisher,  Dorothy  Canpield.  Self  Reliance....  i.oo 
GallaudET,    Edward    Miner.     Life   of   Thomas 

Hopkins  Gallaudet 1.25 

Gaw,  Albert  C.  The  Legal  Status  of  the  Deaf  .50 
Hals,  Edward  Everett.     The  Man  Without  a 

Country 15 

KuNZ,  Mattib  G.     Manual  of  Apparel  Drafting 

and    Sewing 60 

Long,  J.  Schuyler.     The  Sign  Language 3.00 

Love,  James  Kerr,  M.  D.  : 

The   Causes  and  Prevention  of   Deafness..        .35 

The    Deaf   Child 1.50 

Montague,  Margaret  Prescott.    Home  to  Him's 

Muvvcr 25 

Montessori,  Maria.  Pedagogical  Anthropology  4.00 
Morrison,  W.  Douglas.  Juvenile  Offenders...  1.50 
Patterson',    William     R.      Language- Student's 

Manual 1.25 

Pierce,    Robert    Morris.      Dictionary   of    Hard 

Words 1 .  20 

Rice,  C.   M.     Short   English  Poems  for  Repeti- 
tion   3S 

Terry,  Howard  L.     A  Voice  from  the  Silence..      1.25 

Twain,  Mark.     English  as  She  is  Taught 25 

Association  Review,  Vols,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  9,  ri,  each       .50 
Alexander    Melville    Bell.      Some    Memories, 
with    Fragments    from    a    Pupil's    Note 

Book so 

Clarke   School  and  its  Graduates 2.00 

Convention  of  Articulation  Teachers  of  the  Deaf       .  50 

Helen    Keller    Souvenir 50 

Histories    of    American    Schools    for    the    Deaf. 

3   vols 3.00 

Proceedings,  Seventh   Convention,  American  In- 
structors  of  the   Deaf 50 

Proceedings,   Ninth    Convention,    National   Asso- 
ciation   of  the   Deaf 50 

Proceedings,  Eleventh  Convention,  National  .As- 
sociation of  the  Deaf 50 

Psychglogical   Tests,  A   Bibliography 25 

Report    of    the    Committee    on    Classification    of 

Methods  of  Instructing  the  Deaf 25 

Proceedings     of     the     First     Summer     Meeting, 
American    Association    to    Promote    the 

Teaching  of   Speech   to  the   Deaf 50 

Proceedings  of  the  Second   Summer  Meeting...        .50 

Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Summer  Meeting 50 

Thirteenth    Annual    Report.    Clarke    Institution 

for  Deaf-Mutes    fi88o) ^o 


Mlscellaneoiis  Pamphlets 

Arnold,  Thomas: 

Analogies  of  the  Langtiage  of  Sound  and  of 

Touch 10 

The  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 10 

The  Language  of  the  Senses 10 

The  Preparatory  Training  of  Deaf-Mutcs..        .20 
Bell,   A.   Melville: 

Address    to    the    National    Association    of 

Elocutionists 15 

Bell's  Popular  Shorthand 15 

Elliptical    Steno-Phontography 10 

Sounds  of  "R" 10 

English  Reporting  Stenography 15 

English    Vernacular    and    Orthocpic    Line- 
Writing  on  the  Basis  of  the  '^Universal 

Line  Alphabet"    10 

Handbook  of  World  English 10 

Note  on    Syllable  Consonants 15 

Universal  Line- Writing 10 

Brooks,  W.  K.  What  Conditions  are  Necessary 
for  the  Establishment  by  Selection  of  a 

Deaf  Variety  of  the  Human  Race 15 

Burton,   Mrs.   Gertrude  Hitz.     Line   Writing 

and   Kindergarten 15 

CziLY,  Prof.  A.  Method  of  Intellectual  Inter- 
course with  the  Blind-Deaf 15 

Den  ISDN,  James.     The  Manual  Alphabet 10 

Garrett.  Laura  B.     Study  of  Animal  Families 

in    Schools 10 

Gordon,  Joseph  C.  Progress  in  Deaf-Mute  In- 
struction in  the  United  States 10 

HiTz,  John: 

Helen  Keller 10 

Reports   from    Abroad:     Schools   and   Insti- 
tutions for  the   Deaf 10 

KuNG.  W.     Physiology  of  the  Blind 15 

Mashburn,  a.  G.     Some  Differences  in  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf  and  the  Hearing...        .15 
Mills,    Annetta    T.      China    Through    a    Car 

Window 15 

Peet,    Harvey    P.      Family    Instruction    of    the 

Deaf  in   Early  Childhood 10 

Story,  Arthur.  The  Education  of  Deaf  Chil- 
dren under  Seven to 

Letter  of  Helen  A.  Keller 10 

Manual  Alphabet  Cards 05 

Report  of  the  Fourth  Summer  Meeting,  .Vmer- 
ican  Association  to  Promote  the  Teach- 
ing of  Speech  to  the  Deaf 10 


Foreign 

Bruhn,  Martha  E.     Manuel  de  Lecture  sur  les 

Lev  res 

Bell.  A.   Melville: 

Englishe    Sichtbare   Sprache   in   Zwolf   Lek- 

tionen 

Pronunzia     Unglesc    Visible    Insegnata    in 

Dodici    Lezioni 

Berthier.  Ferdinand.     Le  Code  Napoleon 

Craigie,  W.  a.     The  Pronunciation  of  English. 

Fuller.  Sarah.     Cartilla  Ilustrada 

Geddes,  James,  Jr.     French  Pronunciation 

Jeune,  D.     Recherches  Pratique  les  Maladies  de 

L'Oreille    (1838) 

McDermott,  Isabel  Keith.     Lectura  Natural . . 

Moller,   Bertha.      Bibelhistoire 

Palmer.      Considerations   sur   L'Instruction    des 

Sourds-Muets    (1844) 

Parrel,  G.  de.     Precis  d'Anacousie  Vocale  et  de 

Labiologie 

Riviere,  Paul.     Manuel  de  Jardinag?  et  D' Agri- 
culture   

Schiller.        William      Tell      (The     Ideophonic 

Texts) cloth,   .  «;o;  paper 

Sutehmeister,  Eucen.     Klange  aus  Miller  Welt 
Theobald.    J.       De    L'Enseignement    du    Droit 

Usuel  aux   Sourd-Muets 

TuRRELL.      Spanish  Reader 

Bulletin    International    de    L'Enseignement    des 

Sourds-Muets 

Deuxiemc    Circulaire    de    L'Institut    Royal    des 

Sourds-Muets   de   Paris 

Troisieme    Circulaire    de    L'Institut    Royal    des 

Sourds-Muets   de   Paris 

Hugo's  Simplified   System— Spanish   Simplified.. 
Premiere  et   Deuxierae   Circulaires  de  L  Institut 

Royal   Sourds-Muets  de  Paris 

Troisieme    Congres    International    pour    L*Ame- 

lioration  du  Sort  des  Sourds-Muets 
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VOLTA  REVIEW 

The  Speech-Reading  and  Speech  Magazine 
Vol..  XXIII  Januaev,  1921  No.  1 


T  IS  A  GOOD  AND  SAFE 
RULE  TO  SOJOURN  IN 
EVERY  PLACE  AS  IF  YOU 
MEANT  TO  SPEND  YOUR  UFE 
THERE,  NEVER  OMITTING  AN 
OPPORTUNITY  OF  DOING  A 
KINDNESS,  OR  SPEAKING  A  TRUE 
WORD,  OR  MAKING  A  FRIEND 


Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Chairman  Publication  Committfe 

Josephine  B.  Timbbrlake,  Editor 

$2.0 

0  A  YEAR                                                                          ao  CENTS  A  COPY 

Teachers  of  Lip-Reading  for  Adults 


THE  NITCHIE  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING.  INCORPORATED 

{Formerly  The  New  York  School  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  Inc.) 
FOR  THE  ADULT  DEAFENED 

Private  and  Class  Instruction.  Day  and  evening^  Practise  Classes.  Practise  Department.  Lectures 
to  lip-readers  two  days  each  week.  Normal  training  course,  and  post-g^duate  normal  courses 
throu|:hout  the  year.  Lip-Reading^  lessons  in  French  by  the  author  of  the  French  version  of  Lip- 
Reading:  Principles  and  Practise.  All  the  advantages  of  the  small  school,  plus  the  advantages  to  be 
secured  only  in  a  large  school. 


18  E.  41st  Street 


Mrs.  Edward  B.  Nitchia, 


New  York  City 


LlpJleading:  Prlncipla  and  Praciiu,  REVISED  EDITION,  by  Edward  R  NUchk,  fiuBlhhtd  by  Fndtrick  A.  Shtket  Co.     Prk* 
2 SO   net     The  mott  widtlp  lued  kxliook  on  llp-nading. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

Mas.  John  E.  D.  Trask,  Principal. 

Oakland  Branch,  Federal  Bldf.,  x6th  and  Broadway, 

Oakland. 

Authorized  to  give  Normal  Training  Course  for 
teachers  and  to  award  diploma  of  Nitchie  School 
of  Lip-Readinff  in  New  York. 

Medal  of  Honor,  Department  of  Education — 
Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition,  1915. 

Gold  Medal  Diploma  —  California  Industries 
Land  Show,  1919. 

Instruction  private  and  in  class.  Special  op- 
portunities for  individual  practise.  Day  and 
Evening  Practise  Classes.  Class  in  Current  Events 
for  advanced  pupils. 

406  GEARY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Boston  School  of  Lip-Reading 

NITCHIE  METHOD 

Private  Lenooi— PractiM  CUmm— CoBVenattoB  CLoa^ 

MISS  UNA  M.  GRAIN,  PrinciiMJ 
e02  HutiMttoB  CkamlMn  BOSTON.  Umm. 

HINNEAPQLIS  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-KEADIN6 

Miss  IDA  P.  LINDQUIST.  Principal 

Nitchie  Method 

543  Aodrus  Butldinff  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Lois  !%ngeleis  anD  i^aisaDena  ^ci^oolis  of  Lfp^SeaDfng 


M3  Slary  BUff..  Bnoiw^j  at  Sixtli,  LOS  ANGELES,  Cdii.  512  ChaaW  oi  Cmmmr*,  PASADENA,  Cafii. 

MISS  LUCY  ELLA  CASE,  Principal 

Faculty  of  six  Instructors,  Voice  Correction  Department,  Special  Practise  Department, 
Grammar  and  High  School  studies  taught  by  Lip-Reading.  Advanced  Class  on  Wednesdays. 
The  principal  is  authorized  to  give  teacher's  training  course  and  award  the  Nitchie  Diploma. 

Private  Instruction  Small  classes  when  practicable 


SYRACUSE  SCHOOL  OF  LIP.RSADING 
Nltohl«  N«thed 

Private  Lessons.  Conversation  Classes. 

Miss  Blisabbth  G.  Db  Lant,  A.  B. 

711  Oswego  St.  Syraoua«,  N.  Y. 


ClLIFORNIi  SCHOOL  Or  LIP-READING 

Blizabbth  R.  Poindbxtbr      Coralxb  N.  Kbnfibld 

Normal  Course  Private  Lessons  Small  Classes 

Speech  Defects  Corrected        Voice  Improvement 

915  Shrbvb  BniLDiNO  Sah  Francisco.  Cal. 

Berkeley  Branch,  9  Wright  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

Lip-Readins  for  the  Adult  Deaf. 
Normal  Trainins  Class  for  Teachers  of  Lip-Readins 

to  the  Adult  Deaf 
818  South  Kinsshishway  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MRS.  A.  B.  N.  MOSS 
Inatruotlon  In  Llp-Roadlng 

Correction  of  Defects  in  Speech  and  Hearing 
6017  Von  Versen  Avenue  St.  I^uis,  Mo. 

PITTSBURQH  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READINQ 

Miss  Elizabeth  Brand,  Prindpai 

Normal  Graduate,  New  York  School  for  Hard-of-Heariiig 

Private  Lessons  Class  Work 

NITCHIE  METHOD  USED 

This  school,  located  in  the  Jenkins  Arcade  for  four  years, 

has  moved  to  1204  Hifirhland   Building.  East 

Liberty,  Pittsburarh.  Pa. 


OMAHA,  NEBR. 

Kessler  School  of  Lip-Reading 

Private  lessons.     Small  classes.     Practise  Department. 

Normal  course. 
Emma  B.  KessLEK,  A.  B.,  203  No.  20th  Street. 


Chicago  School  of  Lip-Reaclmg 
for  the  Adult  Deaf 


Private  Lessons      Conversation  Classes 
Small  Classes 


aaSS  GEBTBUDB  TOBBET,  PrincliMa 

Normal  g;raduate  of  the  New  York  School 

for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 

102  Anditorimn  Bldg.  OHIOAOO,  lUa. 


LYNCHBURG  6CHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

Mx8S  Jabn  Kinnibr.  A-  B. 

Normal  Graduate  of  New  York  School  for  Hard  of  Hearin£ 

601  Washinsrton  Street.  Lynchburff,  Va. 

HOUSTON  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

MISS  LAURA  A.  DA  VIES 

Normal  Graduate  New  York  School  fgr  the  Hard  of  Hearing 

1610  Webster  Avenue  HOUSTON.  TEXAS 


The  Volta  Review:  Published  Monthly  by  The  Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.  Copyright,  1921. 
Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Post-Officc  at  Washington.  D.  C,  under  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912. 
Acceptance  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  for  in  Sec.  1103,  Act  of  October  3,  1907,  authorized 
on  June  29,  1918. 
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Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Chairman  Publication  Committee 
Josephine  B.  Timberlake,  Editor 
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Teachers  of  Lip-Reading  for  Adults 


THE  NITCHIE  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READINQ.  INCORPORATED 

(Formerly  The  New  York  School  for  the  Hard  of  Hearings  Inc) 
FOR  THE  ADULT  DEAFENED 

Private  and  Class  Instruction.  Day  and  evening  Practise  Classes.  Practise  Department.  Lectures 
to  lip-readers  two  days  each  week.  Normal  training  course,  and  post-graduate  normal  courses 
throughout  the  year.  Lip-Reading  lessons  in  French  by  the  author  of  the  French  version  of  Lip- 
Reading:  Principles  and  Practise.  All  the  advantages  of  the  small  school,  plus  the  advantages  to  be 
secured  only  in  a  large  school. 

18  E.  41st  Street  Mrs.  Edwvd  B.  Nitchie,  Principal  New  Ywk  City 


LipJieading:   Prinetplu  and  Praetbe,  REVISED  EDITION,  by  Edvoard  B.  Nitchk,  published  by  Fnderkk  A.  Sloka  Co.     Price 
$2.30  net     The  moel  widelp  toed  lexi-book  on  Hp'teading. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

Mas.  John  E.  D.  TaASX,  Principal. 

Oakland  Branch,  Federal  BIdg.,  i6th  and  Broad way» 

Oakland. 

Authorized  to  give  Normal  Training  Course  for 
teachers  and  to  award  diploma  of  Nitchie  School 
of  Lip-Readine  in  New  York. 

Medal  of  Honor,  Dei>artment  of  Education — 
Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition,   1915. 

Gold  Medal  Diploma  —  California  Industries 
Land  Show,  19 19. 

Instruction    private  and   in   class.      Special   op- 

e)rtunitie8    for    individual    practise.       Day    and 
vening  Practise  Classes.     Class  in  Current  Events 
for  advanced  pupils. 

406  GEARY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF 


Boston  School  of  Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE  METHOD 

-Practise  ClaaMS-CoavcfMlioa  Qut. 


Private 

MISS  UNA  M.  GRAIN,  PriDcipal 
602  HoBtiBtloB  CkMBbM*  BOSTON,  M««. 

MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  Of  LIP-KEADING 

Miss  IDA  P.  LINDQUIST.  Principal 

Nitchie  Method 

S^"^  Andrus  Buildlnflr  MioDeapolls.  Minn. 


ILO0  angeleis  aitD  f^a^aDena  ^c]^ool0  of  tipMtanim 

€13  St»r7  BUf .,  BnUwv  at  Sixtk,  LOS  ANGELES.  Cdif.  S12  Ckusber  ef  Ceaaetce.  PASADENA. 

MISS  LUCY  ELLA  CASE.  PRINCIPAL 

Faculty  of  six  Instructors,  Voice  Corr^tion  Department,  Special  Practise  Department, 
Grammar  and  High  School  studies  taught  by  Lip-Reading.  Advanced  Class  on  Wednesdays. 
The  principal  is  authorized  to  give  teacher's  training  course  and  award  the  Nitchie  Diploma. 

Private  Instruction  '  Small  classes  when  practicable 


ClLirOKNIl  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-REIDING 

Blisabbth  R.  Poindbztbr      Coralib  N.  Kbnpiw^O 

Normal  Course  Private  Lessons  Small  CHwsef  .« 

Speech  Defects  Corrected        Voice  Improvem^i|f 

915  Shkbvb  Building  San  Franctsco.  Cal.  *> 

Berkeley  Branch,  i  Wright  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


OMAHA,  N£BR. 
Kessler  School  of  Lip-Reading 

PrivRte  lessons.     SmsII  classes.     Practise  DepRftmenL 

Normal  course. 
Emma  B.  Kessusr,  A.  B.,  203  No.  20th  Street. 


SYRACUSE  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 
Nltohlo  Method 

Private  Lessons.  Conversation  Classes. 

Miss  Blizabbtb  G-  Db  Lant.  A.  B. 

711  Oswego  St.  SyrAouse,  N.  Y. 


Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

Lip-Readinc  for  the  Adult  Deaf. 
Normal  Traininc  Class  for  Teachers  of  Lip-Readinc 

to  the  Adult  Deaf 
818  South  Kincshichway  St.  Louts,  Mo. 


MRS.  A.  B.  N.  MOSS 
Instmotlen  in  Lip.Re*dlni 

Correction  of  Defects  in  Speech  and  Hearing 
6017  Von  Verscn  Avenue  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Chicago  School  of  Lip-Reading 
for  the  Adult  Deaf 


Private  Lessons      Conversation  Classes 
Small  Classes 


MISS  OEBTBUDE  TOBBBT,  PrlndiMa 

Normal  g^raduate  of  the  New  York  School 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing: 

102  Anditorinm  Bldg.  OHZOAQO,  UJ*. 


PITTSBURGH  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

Miss  Elizabeth  Brand,  Principal 

Normal  Graduate.  New  York  School  for  Hard-of-HearinK 
Private  Lessons  Class  Work 

NITCHIE  METHOD  USED  < 

Highland  RiriLDiNG,  East  Liberty,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    \ 


LYNCHBURG  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

Miss  Jabn  RiNNisa.  A.  B. 

Normal  Graduate  of  New  York  School  for  Hard  of  Heartne 
601  Washlnarton  Street,  Lynchbursr,  Va. 

HOUSTON  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

MISS  I^AURA  A.  DA  VIES 

Normal  Graduate  New  York  School  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 

1619  Webster  Avenue  HOUSTON.  TEXAS 


The  Volta  Reviuw:  Published  Monthly  by  The  Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.  Copyright,  1921. 
Entered  as  second^lass  matter  at  the  Post-Officc  at  Washington,  D.  C,  under  the  Act  of  August  24,  191a. 
Acceptance  for  mailmg  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  for  in  Sec.  1103,  Act  of  October  3,  1907.  authorized 
on  June  29,  1918. 
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fKSTERDAY,  I  KNOW  NOT  HOW. 
I  SLIPPED  OUT  FROM  THEN  TO  NOW. 
SUCH  A  WORLD  BEFORE  ME  LAY, 
GROWING  FAIRER  EVERY  DAY. 
■TIL  THIS  MORN  I  PAUSE  TO  COUNT 
ALL  MY  WEALTH— A  VAST  AMOUNT: 
FRIENDS.  THE  LOVE  THAT  ROUND  ME  LIES, 
FLOWERS  AND  BIRDS  AND  SUNSET  SKIES, 
MEMORIES  OF  WHAT  HATH  BEEN, 
HOPE  FOR  DAYS  THAT  WAIT  UNSEEN; 
BUT  THE  BEST  IN  EVERY  WAY 
IS  THE  GIFT  OF  EACH  NEW  DAYI 

EVERY  MORN  FOR  ME  IT  WAITS. 

WHEN  I  DRIFT  THROUGH  SLEEP'S  DIM  GATES. 

NONE  MAY  HASTEN.  NONE  DELAY, 

NONE  MAY  SPEND  IT— MY  TODAY. 

SO  THIS  LITTLE  PRAYER  I  RAISE 

FOR  TODAY  AND  ALL  THE  DAYS: 

JOYFULLY  MAY  I  FARE  FORTH, 

HAKE  EACH  SWIFT  DAY  FULL  OF  WORTH. 

WORK  AND  LOVE  AND  PRAY  AND  UVE 

AND  MYSELF  FOR  OTHERS  GIVE. 

SO  MAY  LIFE  BE  RICHER  WHEN 

I  AM  SPED  PROM  NOW  TO  THEN. 

FRANCES  C.  HAMLET 


Alexander  Graham  Bell.  Chairman  Publication  Commiliee 
Josephine  B.  Timbbrlake,  Editor 

$2.00  A  YEAR  ao  CENTS  A  COPY 


Teachers  of  Lip-Reading  for  Adults 


THE  NITCHIE  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READINQ.  INCORPORATED 

(Formerly  The  New  York  School  for  the  Hard  of  Hearings  Inc.) 
FOR  THE  ADULT  DEAFENED 

Private  and  Class  Instruction.  Day  and  evening  Practise  Classes.  Practise  Department.  Lectures 
to  lip-readers  two  days  each  week.  Normal  training  course,  and  post-graduate  normal  courses 
throughout  the  year.  Lip-Reading  lessons  in  French  by  the  author  of  the  French  version  of  Lip- 
Reading:  Principles  and  Practise.  All  the  advantages  of  the  small  school,  plus  the  advantages  to  be 
secured  only  in  a  large  school. 

18  E.  41st  Street  Mrs.  Edwwd  B.  Nitchie,  Frindpai  New  York  City 


Lip-Reading:   Princlpiu  and  Praeibe,  REVISED  EDITION,  by  Edward  B.  NOehk,  puhikhtd  hy  Fnderkk  A.  Slaka  C:     Priea 
$2^0  net    The  moel  widelf  umd  texirhook  on  lip-reading. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

Mas.  John  E.  D.  Trasx,  Principal. 

Oakland  Branch,  Federal  BIdg.,  i6tli  and  Broadway, 

Oakland. 

Authorized  to  give  Norma!  Traininp^  Course  for 
teachers  and  to  award  diploma  of  Nitchie  School 
of  Lip-Readinc  in  New  York. 

Medal  of  Honor.  Department  of  Education — 
Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition,   191 5> 

Gold  Medal  Diploma  —  California  Industries 
Land  Show,  1919. 

Instruction   private  and   in  class.     Special   op- 
portunities   for    individual    practise.      Day    and 
Evening  Practise  Classes.     Class  in  Current  Events 
for  advanced  pupils. 
406  GEARY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Boston  School  of  Lip-Reading 

NITCHIE  METHOD 
Private  LcMOM— PractiM  CImms— CoavcflMlioa  CUm. 


MISS  UNA  M.  GRAIN,  Prindpid 

BOSTON.  Ml 


HINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-IEADIN6 

Miss  IDA  P.  LINDQUIST.  Principal 

Nltctaia  Method 

S43  Andms  Buildloff  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


ILO0  angeled  anti  i^ieiaDena  ^c]^ool0  of  Lip^SeaDing 


€13  Stery  BUf .,  BrM^wav  si  Sistii.  LOS  ANGELES,  OH.  512 

MISS  LUCY  ELLA  CASE.  PRINCIPAL 


Cksabcr  af 


.  PASADENA.  CaBf. 


Faculty  of  six  Instructors,  Voice  Correction  Department,  Special  Practise  Department, 
Grammar  and  High  School  studies  taught  by  Lip-Reading.  Advanced  Class  on  Wednesdays. 
The  principal  is  authorized  to  give  teacher's  training  course  and  award  the  Nitchie  Diploma. 

Private  Instruction  Small  classes  when  practicable 


ClLIFORNIl  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-KEADING  ; 

BUSABSTR   R.   PoilfDBZTBK        COKALIB  N.  RbNFIXLD         , 

Norms!  Course  Privste  Lessons  Smell  Classes 

Speech  Defects  Corrected        Voice  Improvement 

915  Shkbvb  BniLDiifo  Saw  Prancisco.  Cal. 

Berkeley  Branch,  i  Wright  BMr.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

SYRACUSE  SCHOOL  OF  LIP.RCADING 
Nltohlo  Method 

Private  Lessons.  Conversation  Classes. 

Miss  Blixabbth  G.  Db  Lant.  A.  B. 

711  Oswotfo  St.  SyrAouBO,  N.  Y. 

Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

Lip-Readinc  for  the  Adult  Deaf. 
Normal  Traininc  Class  for  Teachers  of  Llp-Resdlnc 

to  the  Adult  Deaf 
818  South  Kincshichway  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MRS.  A.  B.  N.  MOSS 
Inststiotion  In  Up-Roadlng 

Correction  of  Defects  in  Speech  and  Hearing 
6017  Eiiriffht  Avenue  St.  I/>uis.  Mo. 

PITTSBURGH  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

Miss  Elizabeth  Brand,  Principai 

Normal  Graduate.  New  York  School  for  Hard-of-Hearing 

Private  Lessons  Class  Work 

NITCHIE  METHOD  USED 

Highland  Builoihc,  East  Libekty,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


OMAHA,  NEBR. 
Ke«8ler  School  of  Lip-Reading 

Private  lessons.     Small  classes.    Practise  Department. 

Normal  course. 
Emma  B.  Kesslxs,  A.  B.,  S03  No.  20th  Street. 


Chicago  School  of  Lip-Reading 
for  the  Adult  Deaf 


Private  Lessons     Conversation  Classes 
Small  Classes 


MISS  OEBTBUDB  TOBBBY,  Principal 

Normal  g^raduate  of  the  New  York  School 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 

102  Anditoriiim  Bldg.  OHIOAGO,  JUL, 


LYNCHBURG  SCHOOL  OF  UP.READING 

Miss  Jabr  RiiririBK.  A.  B. 

Normal  Graduate  of  New  York  School  for  Hard  of  Hearint 
601  Washington  Street.  Lynehburff.  Va. 


HOUSTON  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

MISS  I«AURA  A.  DAVIBS 

Normal  Graduate  New  York  School  for  the  Hard  of  Hearinc 

1419  Webster  Avenue  HOUSTON.  TEXAS 
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Josephine  B.  Timberlake,  Editor 
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Teachers  of  Lip-Reading  for  Adults 


THE  NITCHIE  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READINO.  INCORPORATED 

( Formerly  The  New  York  School  for  the  Hard  of  Hearings  Inc. ) 
FOR  THE  ADULT  DEAFENED 

Private  and  Class  Instruction.  Day  and  evcninc^  Practise  Classes.  Practise  Department.  Lectures 
to  lip-readers  two  days  each  week.  Normal  training  course,  and  post-graduate  normal  courses 
throughout  the  year.  Lip-Reading  lessons  in  French  by  the  author  of  the  French  version  of  Lip- 
Reading:  Principles  and  Practise.  All  the  advantages  of  the  small  school,  plus  the  advantages  to  be 
secured  only  in  a  large  school. 


18  E.  41st  Street 


Mrs.  Edward  B. 


Frincipoi  New  Y<M^  Qty 


L^-Rmding:  Prindplu  and  PraeOm,  REVISED  EDITION,  by  Edward  B.  NUchk,  publltlmd  hy  FndtHek  A. 
$2^0  mL    The  mott  width  oatd  kxUook  en  lip-nading. 


Stoka  C«.    Prfac 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

Mas.  John  E.  D.  Tkasx,  Principal. 

Oakland  Branch,  Federal  Bldg.,  i6th  and  Broadway, 

Oakland. 

Authorized  to  give  Normal  Traimn|[  Course  for 
teachers  and  to  award  diploma  of  Nitchie  School 
of  IJp>Readinff  in  New  York. 

Medal  of  Honor,  De^rtment  of  Education — 
Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition,   191 5> 

Gold  Medal  Diploma  —  California  Industries 
Land  Show,  ipi?* 

Instruction  private  and   in  class.     Special   op- 
portunities   for    individual    practise.      Day    and 
Evening  Practise  Classes.     Class  in  Current  Events 
for  advanced  pupils. 
406  GEARY  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Boston  School  of  Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE  METHOD 
-Pnctiw  QMM-Coa 


Private  LcMOM-Pnctiw  QanM-CoavcflMtiM  Qm. 

MISS  UNA  M.  GRAIN,  PrindiMd 

BOSTON,  Mms. 


HINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-KEADIN6 

Mlas  IDA  P.  LINDQUIST.  Priacipal 

Nitchto  Method 

S43  Andrus  Bulldloff  MtoBeapoUa.  Mian. 


ILO0  Sngeleis  anti  l^ieiatiena  ^cQoolis  of  Lfp^lSeatifng 

M3  Story  BUff.,  BrMiwar  at  Sistli,  LOS  ANGELES,  CaM.  S12  ChaaUr  af  Cwmmttr;  PASADENA.  CaBf. 

MISS  LUCY  ELLA  CASE.  Principal 

Faculty  of  six  Instructors,  Voice  Correction  Department,  Special  Practise  Department, 
Grammar  and  High  School  studies  taught  by  Lip-Reading.  Advanced  Class  on  Wednesdays. 
The  principal  is  authorized  to  give  teacher's  training  course  and  award  the  Nitchie  Diploma. 

Private  Instruction  Small  classes  when  practicable 


ClUFOKNIl  SCHOOL  OF  UP-KE1DIN6 

BLISABBTR   R.   PoilfDBZTBK        COKALXB  N.  RbNPIBLD 

Normal  Courte  Private  LeMons  Small  Claaaes 

Speech  Defects  Corrected        Voice  Improvement 

915  Sbkbvb  BniLDiiffo  San  pRANCiaco.  Cal. 

Berkeley  Branch,  t  Wright  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

SYRACVSC  SCHOOL  OF  UP-RCADING 
Nltohlo  Mothod 

Private  Leaioos.  Converaatlon  Claates. 

M1S8  Blisabbth  G.  Db  Lawt.  A.  B. 

711  Oswego  8t.  Syraouso,  N.  Y. 

Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

Lip-Readins  for  fhe  Adult  Deaf. 
Normal  Tralninc  Claas  for  Teachers  of  LIp-Readinc 

to  the  Adult  Deaf 
818  South  KincshiKhway  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

MRS.  A.  B.  If.  MOSS 
Instruotion  In  Up-Roadlng 

Correction  of  Defects  in  Speech  and  Hearing 
6017  Rnriffht  Avenue  St.  I/>ui9.  Mo. 

PITTSBURGH  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

Miss  Elizabeth  Brand,  Principal 

Normal  Graduate.  New  York  School  for  Hard-of-Hearins: 

Private  Lessons  Claas  Work 

NITCHIE  METHOD  USED 

Highland  Building,  East  LxBeaTv,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


OMAHA,  NEBR. 
Kessler  School  of  Lip-Reading 

Private  lessons.     Small  classes.     Practise  Department. 

Normal  course. 
Tmua  B.  Kesslks,  A.  B.,  203  No.  soth  Street. 


Chicago  School  of  Lip-Reading 
for  the  Adult  Deaf 


Private  Lessons      Conversation  Classes 
Small  Classes 


MISS  OEBTBUDE  TOBBBT,  Principal 

Normal  g^raduate  of  the  New  York  School 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 

102  Anditorimn  Bldg.  OHIOAOO,  lUa. 


LYNCHBURG  SCHOOL  OF  UP-READING 

M18S  Jabn  Kikwibk.  a.  B. 

Normal  Graduate  of  New  York  School  for  Hard  of  Hearloa 

401  Washiafftoq  Street.  Lynchburg.  Va. 

HOUSTON  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

MISS  I^AURA  A.  DAVIBS 

Normal  Graduate  New  York  School  for  the  Haid  of  Hearing 

Ult  Webster  Avenue  HOUSTON.  TEXAS 


Th<  Volta  Review:  Published  Monthly  by  The  Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.  Copyright.  1921. 
Entered  as  second<las8  matter  at  the  Post-Office  at  Washington.  D.  C.  under  the  Act  of  August  »4.  19«»- 
Acceptance  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  for  in  Sec.  1103.  Act  of  October  3.  1907,  authorised 
on  June  29,  1918. 
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Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Chairman  Publication  Commitiee 
Josephine  B.  Tiaiberlake,  Editor 
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Teachers  of  Lip-Reading  for  Adults 


THE  NITCHIE  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READINO.  INCORPORATED 

(Formerly  The  New  York  School  for  the  Hard  of  Hearings  Inc.) 
FOR  THE  ADULT  DEAFENED 

Private  and  Class  Instruction.  Day  and  evening  Practise  Classes.  Practise  Department.  Lectures 
to  lip- readers  two  days  each  week.  Normal  training  course,  and  post-graduate  normal  courses 
throughout  the  year.  Lip-Reading  lessons  in  French  by  the  author  of  the  French  version  of  Lip- 
Reading:  Principles  and  Practise.  All  the  advantages  of  the  small  school,  plus  the  advantages  to  be 
secured  only  in  a  large  school. 

18  E.  41st  Street  Mn.  Edward  B.  NHchie,  Frindpai  New  York  City 


LipJUaUng:   Prineipk*  and  Praeibe,  REVISED  EDITION,  hy  Edward  B.  NUchk,  ptAlhhtd  hy  Fnderick  A.  Slaka  Cm,    Priea 
$2.50  mL    The  mott  widely  amd  kxtiook  on  llp-nadlng. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL  OP  LIP-READING 

Mas.  John  E.  D.  Trask,  Principal. 

Oakland  Branch,  Federal  Bldg.,  i6th  and  Broadway* 

Oakland. 

Authorized  to  give  Normal  Training  Course  for 
teachers  and  to  award  diploma  of  Nitchie  School 
of  Lip-Readinc  in  New  York. 

Medal  of  Honor,  Detriment  of  Education — 
Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition,   1915. 

Gold  Medal  Diploma  —  California  Industries 
Land  Show,  1919. 

Instruction   private  and   in  class.     Special  op- 

e)rtunities    for    individual    practise.      Day    and 
vening  Practise  Classes.     Class  in  Current  Events 
for  advanced  pupils. 

406  GEARY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


Boston  School  of  Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE  METHOD 

—Practise  Qmms— CoBVcnalioa  Out. 


Private 

MISS  UNA  M.  GRAIN,  Principal 

602  HvadiittOB  CkamiMn  BOSTON,  liaaa. 


MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  Of  UP-KEADIN6 

MiM  IDA  P.  LINDOUIST.  Priocipal 

Nitchie  Method 

543  Andma  Baildlnsr  MlDneapolts.  M Ion. 


ILO0  angeled  anti  )^isatiena  ^c]^ool0  of  Lip^lSeatifng 


Sterr  BUf ..  BnUwv  at  Siatli.  LOS  ANGELES.  Calf.  512 

MISS  LUCY  ELLA  CASE.  PRINCIPAL 


CkaabOT  af 


PASADENA.  Cdif. 


Faculty  of  six  Instructors,  Voice  Correction  Department,  Special  Practise  Department, 
Grammar  and  High  School  studies  taught  by  Lip-Reading.  Advanced  Class  on  Wednesdays. 
The  principal  is  authorized  to  give  teacher's  training  course  and  award  the  Nitchie  Diploma. 

Private  Instruction  Small  classes  when  practicable 


CALIPORNIA  SCHOOL  OF  UP-READING 

Blisabbth  R.  Poxndbztbk      Cokalib  N.  Kbitpibld 

Normal  Course  Prlvste  Lessons  Smsll  Classes 

Speech  Defects  Corrected        Voice  Improvement 

915  Shbkvk  BriLDiNO  Saw  Pbanci^co.  Cal. 

Berkeley  Branch,  i  Wright  Bldg..  Berkeley,  Calif. 


OMAHA,  NEBR. 

Kessler  School  of  Lip-Reading 

Private  lessons.     Small  classes.     Practise  Department 

Normal  course. 
Km  MA  B.  KvssLBR,  A.  B..  aoj  No.  20th  Street. 


SYRACUSE  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 
Nltohlo  Method 

Private  Lessons.  Conversation  Classes. 

Miss  Blisabbth  G.  Db  Lant.  A.  B. 

711  Oswego  St.  SyrAouse,  N.  Y. 

Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

Lip-Readlns  for  the  Adult  Deaf. 
Normal  Training  Class  for  Teachers  of  Lfp-Readins 

to  the  Adult  Deaf 
8t8  South  Kincshithway  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MRS.  A.  B.  N.  MOSS 
Instmotlon  in  Lip-Re*dinil 

Correction  of  Defects  in  Speech  snd  Hearing 
6017  Knright  Avenue  St.  I«ouis.  Mo. 

PITTSBURGH  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

Miss  Elizabeth  Brand,  Principai 

Normal  Graduate.  New  York  School  for  Hard-of-Hearins: 

Private  Lessons  Class  Work 

NITCHIE  METHOD  USED 

Highland  Building,  East  Libesty,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Chicago  School  of  Lip-Reading 
for  the  Adult  Deaf 


Private  Lessons      Conversation  Classes 
Small  Classes 


MIB8  OEBTBUDE  TOBBBT,  Principal 

Normal  (graduate  of  the  New  York  School 

for  the  Hard  of  Hearing; 

102  Anditorinin  Bldg.  OHIOAQO,  tt.t. 


LYNCHBURG  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

Miss  Jabk  Kinnibk.  A.  B. 

Normal  Graduate  of  New  York  School  for  Hard  of  Hearias 
601  Waahloflrton  Street.  Lynchburff.  Va. 


HOUSTON  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

MISS  LAURA  A.  DAVIBS 

Normal  Graduate  New  York  School  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 

1619  Webater  Avenue  HOUSTON.  TEXAS 
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Teachers  of  Lip-Reading  for  Adults 


THE  NITCHIE  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READINO.  INCORPORATED 

( Formerly  The  New  York  School  for  the  Hard  of  Hearings  Inc. ) 
FOR  THE  ADULT  DEAFENED 

Private  and  Class  Instruction.  Day  and  evening  Practise  Classes.  Practise  Department.  Lectures 
to  lip- readers  two  days  each  week.  Normal  training  course,  and  post-graduate  normal  courses 
throughout  the  year.  Lip-Reading  lessons  in  French  by  the  author  of  the  French  version  of  Lip- 
Reading:  Principles  and  Practise.  All  the  advantages  of  the  small  school,  plus  the  advantages  to  be 
secured  only  in  a  large  school. 


18  E.  41st  Street 


Mrs.  Edwwd  B.  Nitchie, 


New  York  City 


Lip-ReaJing:   Prinelplu  and  PraeUae,  REVISED  EDITION,  hy  Edward  B.  NUchk,  ptAUktd  by  FndeHek  A.  Slake*  Ca.    Priea 
$230  mL    The  moet  tddelp  tmd  texUook  on  Up-reading. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

Mas.  John  E.  D.  Trass,  Principal. 

Oakland  Branch,  Federal  Bldg.,  x6tli  and  Broadway, 

Oakland. 

Authorized  to  give  Normal  Tratnin|r  Course  for 
teachers  and  to  award  diploma  of  Nitchie  School 
of  Lip-Readinff  in  New  York. 

Medal  of  Honor,  Department  of  Education — 
Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition,   1915- 

Gold  Medal  Diploma  —  California  Industries 
Land  Show,  1919* 

Instruction   private  and  in  class.     Special   op- 

e)rtunitie8    for    individual    practise.      Day    and 
vening  Practise  Classes.     Class  in  Current  Events 
for  advanced  pupils. 
406  GEARY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Boston  School  of  Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE  METHOD 

— Pnctiw  OasMi-CoBvwMlioa  Qm. 


Privata 

MISS  UNA  M.  GRAIN,  PrindpiJ 

ROSTON,  Umm 


MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  UP-KEADING 

Mlaa  IDA  P.  LINDQUIST.  Priocliml 

Nitchie  Method 

S43  Andma  Butldlnff  MloaeapoUa.  Minn. 


ILO0  angeleis  anti  f^^atiena  ^ci^ooljii  of  Lip^lSeaDfng 

€13  Sterv  Byg..  dnUwmf  at  Sistli.  LOS  ANGELES,  OM.  S12  OmUt  ai  Cmmm,  PASADENA.  Cdif. 

MISS  LUCY  ELLA  CASE.  Principal 

Faculty  of  six  Instructors,  Voice  Correction  Department,  Special  Practise  Department, 
Grammar  and  High  School  studies  taught  by  Lip-Reading.  Advanced  Class  on  Wednesdays. 
The  principal  is  authorized  to  give  teacher's  training  course  and  award  the  Nitchie  Diploma. 

Private  Instruction  Small  classes  when  practicable 


ClLIFORNIl  SCflOOL  OF  UP-KEADING 

BlIZABBTH   R.   PoINDBZTBK        COKALIB  N.   KSltPIBLD 

Normal  Course  Private  L«moim  Small  Claa«ea 

Speech  Defects  Corrected        Voice  Improvemeoi 

915  Srkbvb  BniLDiifO  SAit  pRAVCtftco.  Cal. 

Berkeley  Branch,  i  Wright  Bldg..  Berkeley.  Calif. 

SYRACUSE  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 
Nltohlo  Method 

Private  Lessons-  Conversation  Classes. 

Miss  Blixabbth  G-  Db  Lant.  A  B. 

711  Oswogo  St.  SyrAouso,  N.  Y. 

Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

Up-Readins  for  the  Adult  Deaf. 
Normal  Traininc  Class  for  Teachers  of  Lip-Readint 

to  the  Adult  Deaf 
818  South  KincshiKhway  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

MRS.  A.  B.  If.  MOSS 
Instruotion  In  Lip-Road Ing 

Correction  of  Defects  in  Speech  and  Hearing 
6017  Enright  Avenue  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

PITTSBURGH  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

Miss  Elizabeth  Brand,  Principal 

Normal  Graduate,  New  York  School  for  Hard-of-Hearins 
Private  Lessons  Class  Work  1 

NITCHIE  METHOD  USED 

Highland  Building,  East  Liberty.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    I 


OMAHA,  N£BR. 
Kessler  School  of  Lip-Reading 

Private  lessons.     Small  classes.     Practise  Department. 

Normal  coarse. 
Emma  B.  Kesslbs,  A.  B.,  J03  No.  soth  Street. 


Chicago  School  of  Lip-Reading 
for  the  Adult  Deaf 


Private  Lessons      Conversation  Classes 
Small  Classes 


MISS  GERTRUDE  TQRREY,  Principal 

Normal  {graduate  of  the  New  York  School 

for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 

102  Anditorinm  Bldg.  OHIOAQO,  lUL 


LYNCHBURG  SCHOOL  OP  LIP-READING 

Miss  Jabic  Kinwibk,  A.  B. 

Normal  Graduate  of  New  York  School  for  Hard  of  Hearint 

601  Washington  Street.  Lynchburg.  Va. 

HOUSTON  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

MISS  LAURA  A.  DAVIES 

Normal  Graduate  New  York  School  for  the  Hard  of  Hearint 

1619  Webster  Avenue  HOUSTON.  TEXAS 
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"--AND  THE  PURSUIT  OF  HAPPINESS" 

IFE,  liDert9  ana  tke  pursuit  of  Kap- 
piness!"  WKy  may  we  not  realize 
these  ideals  for  "wKicK  our  ances- 
tors fougkt?  Life  "we  nave;  lioerty  we 
may  obtain  oy  a  magnificent  scorn  of  our 
handicaps;  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  a 
successful  pursuit  of  happiness  is  the 
realization  that  no  thrill  ever  equals  the 
thrill  that  comes  from  lightening  our  own 
load  by  adding  to  it  a  part  of  our  fello^'?- 
traveler's. 
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Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Chairman  Publication  Committee 

Josephine  B.  Timberlake,  Editor 


$2.00  A  YEAR 

After  September  30,  $3.00  a  Year 


20  CENTS  A  COPY 

After  September  30. 30c  a  Copy 


Teachers  of  Lip-Reading  for  Adults 


THE  NITGHIE  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-REi(DINe.  INCORPORATED 

(Formerly  The  New  York  School  for  the  Hard  of  Hearings  Inc.) 
FOR  THE  ADULT  DEAFENED 

Private  and  Class  Instruction.  Day  and  evening  Practise  Classes.  Practise  Department.  Lectures 
to  lip-readers  two  days  each  week.  Normal  training  course,  and  post-graduate  normal  courses 
throughout  the  year.  Lip-Reading  lessons  in  French  by  the  author  of  the  French  version  of  Lip- 
Reading:  Principles  and  Practise.  All  the  advantages  of  the  small  school,  plus  the  advantages  to  be 
secured  only  in  a  large  school. 

18  E.  41st  Street  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Nttchie,  Frindpal  New  Ywk  Qty 


H^-Rmdlng:   Prineiplu  and  PraeU$e,  REVISED  EDITION,  by  Edward  B.  NUehk,  puhl»tmd  by  Fnderkk  A.  StokeM  Co.    Price 
$2.50  net     Tht  mo»i  utideht  o»ed  text-hook  on  lip-rtading. 


San  Francisco  School  of  Lip-Reading 

Mrs.  John  E.  D.  Trask,  Principal 
Oakland  Branch,  Federal  BUig.,   i6th   and  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Authorized  to  award  Normal  diploma  of   Xitchic   School  of   Lip-Ueading  in  New  York. 
Medal  of  Honor,  Department  of  Education — Panama  Pacific  International   Exposition,   191 5, 
Gold  Medal  Diploma — California  Industries  Land   Show,   1919. 

Instruction    private    and    in    class.      Special    opportunities    for   individual    practise.      Day    and    Evening 
Practise  Classes.     Class  in  Current  Events  for  advanced  pupils.     Summer  Rates. 
406  GEARY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-KEIDING 

Miss  IDA  P.  LINDQUIST.  Principal 

Nitchie  Method 

543  Andrus  Building  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 
Kessler  School  of  Lip-Reading 

Private  lessons.     Small  classes.     Practise  Department 

Normal  course. 
Emma  B.  Kesslkm,  A.  B.,  203  No.  20tli  Street. 


Boston  School  of  Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE  METHOD 

— Practiw  CImms— Coaireraatioa  Qut. 


Private 

MISS  UNA  M.  GRAIN,  Principal 
e02  HoBtiBatoB  ClMmbMS  BOSTON,  li 


ILO0  angeled  anD  f^aieiatiena  ^c]^ool0  of  Lip^lSeatiing 

Story  BUf..  Jk%Umvf  at  Sbtii,  LOS  ANGELES.  Calf.  512  Ckaabw  of  CoBMrca.  PASADENA.  Calif. 

MISS  LUCY  ELLA  CASE.  Principal. 

Faculty  of  six  Instructors,  Voice  Correction  Department,  Special  Practise  Department, 
Grammar  and  High  School  studies  taught  by  Lip-Reading.  Advanced  Class  on  Wednesdays. 
The  principal  is  authorized  to  give  teacher's  training  course  and  award  the  Nitchie  Diploma. 

Private  Instruction  Small  classes  when  practicable 


CALIPOKNIA  SCflOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

Blizabbth  R.  Poindbztbr      Cokalib  N.  Rbnpibld 

Normal  Course  Private  Lessons  Small  Claases 

Speech  Defects  Corrected        Voice  Improvement 

91S  Sfvbvb  BniLDiNO  San  Francisco.  Gal. 

Berkeley  Branch,  i  Wright  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

Up-Readins  for  the  Adult  Deaf. 
Normal  Trainins  Class  for  Teachers  of  Lip- Reading 

to  the  Adult  Deaf 
818  South  Kinftshishway  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

PITTSBURGH  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

Miss  Elizabeth  Brand,  Principal 

Normal    Gmduate,  New  York  School  for  Hnrd-of-Hoaring 

Private  Lessons  Class  Work 

NITCHIE  METHOD  USED 

Highland  Building,  East  Liberty,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SYRACUSE  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 
Nltohlo  Method 

Private  Lessons.  Conversation  Classes. 

Miss  Blisabbth  G.  Db  Lant,  A.  B. 

711  Oswego  St.  Syraouee,  N.  Y, 


Chicago  School  of  Lip-Reading 
for  the  Adult  Deaf 


Private  Lessons      Conversation  Classes 
Small  Classes 


MISS  GERTRUDE  TORREY,  Principal 

Normal  graduate  of  the  New  York  School 

for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 

102  Andltorinm  Bldg.  OHIOAOO,  IU» 
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Teachers  of  Lip-Reading  for  Adults 


THE  NITCHIE  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READINO.  INCORPORATED 

Founded  by  the  late  Edward  B.  Nitchie  in  1903 

Private  and  Class  Instruction  Day  and  Evening  Practise  Classes 

Normal  Training  Course  Lecture  Classes 

Post-Graduate  Normal  Course  Practise  Department 

Teachers  Authorized  to  give  Normal  Course — 
Mrs.  John  E.  D.  Trask,  406  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Miss  Lucy  Ella  Case,  603  Story  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Miss  Gertrude  Torrey,  loa  Auditorium  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

18  East  4Z8t  Street,  Mrs.  EDWARD  B.  NITCHIE,  Principal,  New  York  City 

Lit  Reading:    Principles  and  Practise.   REUSED   EDITIOS     hy   Eiuard   B.   Sitchie.   published   by 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.      Price.   $>.f,/n  net.      The  most  uideiy  used  text-book  on   lip-readtng. 


il 


San  Francisco  School  of  Lip-Reading 

Mrs.  John  E.  D.  Trask,  Principal. 
Oakland  Branch,  Federal  Bldg.,   i6th  and  Rroaduay,  Oakland. 
.Authorized  to  award   Normal  diploma  of  Xitchie   School  of   Lip-Rcadini?  in   New  York. 
Medal  of  Honor,  Department  of  Education — Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition,   1915. 
Gold  Medal   Diploma — California  Industries  Land  Show,   191 9. 

Instruction   private   and    in    class.      Special    opportunities    for    indiv-dual    practise.      Day    and    Evening 
Practise  Classes.     Class  in  Current  Events  for  advanced  pupils.     Summer  Rate«. 

406   GEARY    STREET.  SAN    FRANCISCO.    CAIJF. 


HINNEAPOUS  SCHOOL  OF  UP-KEADIN6 

MIsa  IDA  P,  LINDQUIST.  Prlocipal 

Nitchie  Method 

543  Andrus  BulldlDff  Mlnneapotle.  MIon. 

OMAHA,  N£BR. 
Kessler  School  of  Lip-Reading 

Private  lessons.     Small  claaaea.     Practise  Defwrtment. 

Normal  course. 
Emma  B.  Kessler,  A.  B..  203  No.  20th  Street. 


Boston  School  of  Lip-Reading 


Privau 


NITCHIE  METHOD 

— Pracliw  QMMt—CoBvwMlioa  Qaas. 


MISS  UNA  M.  GRAIN.  PrindpiJ 

BOSTON.  M 


LojS  angeled  anti  f^a^atiena  ^ci^ooljii  of  Lip^lSeaMng 

MISS  LUCY  ELLA  CASE.  Principal.  MISS  JULIET  D.  CLARK,  Normal  Associate. 

Faculty  of  Six  Instructors.  Normal,  Regular,  and  Elementary  Ctmrsev  in  Lip-Reading.     Voice  Correction. 

Stammerers  helped.  Coaching  in  school  studies  by  Lip-ReadinR.  Cla>%es  on  Wednesdays  an<l  Fridays. 
Advanced  work. 

The  Principal  is  authorized  to  award  the   Nitchie   Diploma  to  qualitied  applicants. 

603  Story  Building,  Broadway  at  Sixth,  51a  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building. 

Los  Angeles,   Calif.  Pasadena.  Calif. 


ClLIFORNIl  SCHOOL  OF  LIPKEIDING 

Blieabbth  R.  Poiwdbxtbr      Coralib  N.  Kbnpibld 

Normal  Course  Private  Leseons  Small  Classes 

Speech  Defects  Corrected        Voice  Improvement 

91S  Srbbvb  BniLDiNO  Satc  FRAitcrMco.  Cal. 

Berkeley  Branch,  i  Wright  Bldg.,  Berkeley.  Calif. 

Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

Lip-Readinc  for  the  Adult  Deaf. 
Normal  Training  Class  for  Teachers  of  Lip-Reading 

to  the  Adult  Deaf 
818  South  Kingshichway  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

PITTSBURGH  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

Miss  Elizabeth  Brand,  Principai 

Normal  Graduate.  New  York  School  for  Hard-of-Hearing 
Private  Lessons  Class  Work 

NITCHIE  METHOD  USED 

Highland  Building,  East  Libeety,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SYRACUSE  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-RCADIFIG 
Nltohlo  Method 

Private  Lessons.  Cooversatloa  Classes. 

Miss  Blixabbth  G.  Db  Lant,  A-  B. 

711  Oswego  St.  Syreouee,  N.  Y . 


Chicago  School  of  Lip-Reading 
for  the  Adult  Deaf 


Private  Lessons      Conversation  Classes 
Small  Classes 


MISS  GERTRUDE  TORREY,  Principal 

Normal  graduate  of  the  New  York  School 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 

102  Auditorium  Bldg.  OHIOAaO,  ILZ.. 
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A  Greeting 

Most  of  the  Schools  throughout  our  country 
will  o|3en  some  time  during  this  month.  To  each 
of  them  The  Volta  Review  extends  a  greeting 
and  a  warm  "wish  for  prosperity  and  progress. 

To  the  Tocher  of  Deaf  Children  it  says: 
We  cire  always  interested  in  you  and  your 
problems.  We  want  you  to  keep  us  in  touch 
vrith  your  experiments  and  improvements,  so 
that  through  us  you  may  inspire  others. 

To  the  Teacher  of  Speech  -  Reading  to 
Adults  it  says :  Our  columns  are  always  open 
to  a  discussion  of  the- difficulties  and  successes 
of  the  profession,  and  to  anything  that  may 
prove  helpful  to  your  fellow-teachers. 

The  Best  of  Years  to  All  'of  You! 


Alexander  Graham  Bell.,  Chairman  Publication  Committee 
Josephine  B.  Timbbrlake,  Editor 


$2.00  A  YEAR 

Aftar  S*pIMbw  90,  U.DO  ■  Yht 


20  CENTS  A  COPY 
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Teachers  of  Lip-Reading  for  Adults 


THE  NITCHIE  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READINO.  INCORPORATED 

Founded  by  the  late  Edward  B.  Nttchie  in  1903 

Private  and  Class  Instruction  Day  and  Evening  Practise  Classes 

Normal  Training  Course  Lecture  Classes 

Post-Graduate  Normal  Course  Practise  Department 

Teachers  Authorized  to  give  Normal  Course — 

Mrs.  John  E.  D.  Trask,  406  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Miss  Lucy  Ella  Case,  603  Story  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Miss  Gertrude  Torrey,  loa  Auditorium  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


18  East  41st  Street, 


Mrs.  EDWARD  B.  NITCHIE,  Principal,         New  York  City 


Lip'Reading:   Principles  and  Practise,  REVISED  EDITION,  by  Edward  B.  Nitchie^  published  by 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.     Price,  $i.y)  net.     The  most  widely  used  text-book  on  hp-reading. 


San  Francisco  School  of  Lip-Reading 

Mu.  John  E.  D.  Tkasx,  Principal. 
Oakland  Branch,  Federal  Bldg.,  i6tb  and  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Authorized  to  award  Normal  diploma  of  Nitchie  School  pf  Lip-Readinip  in  New  York. 
Medal  of  Honor,  Department  of  Education — Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition,  191 5. 
Gold  Medal  Diploma — California  Industries  Land  Show,  191 9. 

Instruction  private  and   in  class.      Special   opportunities   for  individual   practise.     Day   and    Evening 
Practise  Classes.    Class  in  Current  Events  for  advanced  pupils.    Summer  Rates. 

406  GEARY   STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAUF. 


HINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-KE1DIN6 

MiM  IDA  P.  LINDQUIST.  Principal 

Nltchto  Method 

435  Andres  BulfcUng MlnneapoMa.  Minn. 

Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

Lip-Reading  for  the  Adult  Deaf. 
Normal  Traininc  Claae  for  Teachers  of  Lfp-Readlns 

to  the  Adult  Deaf 
818  South  Klnsshlchway  Si.  Louis.  Mo. 


Boston  School  of  Lip-Reading 


Private 


NITCHIE  METHOD 

aaHM— Ceavwwlioa  QXmm. 


MISS  UNA  M.  GRAIN,  PrindiMJ 

BOSTON. 


iLo0  Stngele^  anD  )&aisaDena  ^cl^ool^  of  Lfp^BeaDins 

MISS  LUCY  ELLA  CASE.  PrindpaL  MISS  JULIET  D.  CLARK,  Normal  Aaaociate. 

Faculty  of  Six  Instructors.  Normal,  Regular,  and  Elementary  Courses  in  Lip-Reading.  Voice  Correction. 
Stammerers  helped.  Coaching  in  school  studies  by  Lip- Reading.  Classes  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 
Advanced  work. 

The  Principal  is  authorised  to  award  the  Nitchie  Diploma  to  qualified  applicants. 

603  Story  Building,  Broadway  at  Sixth,  $1^  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 

Loa  Angeles,  Celif.  Pasadena.  Calif. 


CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-KEADING 

BUSABBTB  R.   PoilfDKZTBR        CORALIB  N.  KbNFIBLD 

Nomiel  Courae  Private  Leasona  Small  Claases 

Speech  Defects  Corrected        Voice  Improvement 

915  Srrbvb  Building  'San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Berkeley  Branch,  i  Wright  Bldg..  Berkeley,  Calif. 


PITTSBURSH  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READINS 

Miss  Elizabeth  Brand,  Principai 

Normal  Graduate.  New  York  School  for  Hard-of-Heoring 
Private  Lessons  Claaa  Work 

NITCHIE  METHOD  USED 


Highland  Buildinc,  East  Liberty, 


PiTTSBUKGH,  Pa. 


Chicago  School  of  Lip-Reading 
for  the  Adult  Deaf 


Private  Lessons      Conversation  Classes 
Small  Classes 


MISS  GERTRUDE  TORREY,  Principal 

Normal  graduate  of  the  New  York  School 

for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 

102  Aadltozlimi  Bldg.  OHIOAGO,  HJ*. 


Omaha  and  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

KESSLER  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

Private  Lessons.    Smaxi,  Classes.    Practise  Department.    Normal  Course. 
Emma  B.  Kessler,  203  North  20th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
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+  'The  Red  Cross  is  spending 
"Ten  Million  PcJIars  a  Year 
to  help  the  ex-service  man 
and  his  family  — ^ 

Annual  Rpil  Call  'J^E'^'iOIl 


Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Chairman  Publication  CoRimitiee 
Josephine  B,  Timberlake.  Editor 
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Teachers  of  Lip-Reading  for  Adults 


THE  NITCHIE  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READINO.  INCORPORATED 

Founded  by  the  late  Edward  B.  Nitchie  in  1903 

Private  and  Class  Instruction  Day  and  Evening  Practise  Classes 

Normal  Training  Course  Lecture  Classes 

Post-Graduate  Normal  Course  Practise  Department 

Teachers  Authorized  to  give  Normal  Course — 
Mrs.  John  E.  D.  Trask,  406  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Miss  Lucy  Ella  Case,  603  Story  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Miss  Gertrude  Torrey,  loa  Auditorium  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

18  East  41st  Street,  Mrs.  EDWARD  B.  NITCHIE,  Principal,         New  York  City 

Lip-Reading:   Principles  and  Practise,  REVISED  EDITION,  by  Edward  B.  Nitchie,  published  by 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.     Price,  $2.50  net.     The  most  widely  used  text-book  on  lip-reading. 


San  Francisco  School  o£  Lip-Reading 

Mis.  John  E.  D.  Trask,  Principal. 
Oakland  Branch,  Federal  Bldg.,  i6th  and  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Authorized  to  award  Normal  diploma  of  Nitchie  School  of  Lip- Reading  in  New  York. 
Medal  of  Honor,  Department  of  Education — Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition,  191 5. 
Gold  Medal  Diploma — California  Industries  Land  Show,  19 19. 

Instruction   private   and   in   class.      Special   opportunities   for   individual    practise.      Day   and    Evening 
Practise  Classes.    Class  in  Current  Events  for  advanced  pupils.    Summer  Rates. 

406  GEARY   STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO.   CALIF. 


MINNEAPOUS  SCHOOL  OF  UP-KE1DIN6 

Mlsi  IDA  P.  LINDQUIST.  Principal 

NItchto  Method 

435  Andms  BulhUng MlnBaapoHa.  Minn. 

Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

Lfp-Readlng  for  the  Adult  Deaf. 
Normal  Training  Claaa  for  Teachers  of  Lip-Reading 

to  the  Adult  Deaf 
818  South  KIngshighway  St  Louis.  Mo. 


Boston  School  of  Lip-Reading 


Private 


NITCHIE  METHOD 

— Piactits  dasMi-Ceevwssiioa  Qsm. 


MISS  UNA  M.  GRAIN.  PriodpiJ 

BOSTON.  Meat. 


iLo0  ^ngele^  anD  )&a0aDena  ^cl^ool^  of  Lfp^iSeaDfns 

MISS  LUCY  ELLA  CASE.  PrindpaL  MISS  JULIET  D.  CLARK,  Normal  Aeioclate. 

Pacul^  of  Six  Instructors.  Normal,  Regulas^  and  Elementary  Courses  in  Lip-Reading.  Voice  Correction. 
Stammerers*  helped.  Coaching  in  school  studies  by  Lip- Reading.  Classes  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridajrs. 
Advanced  work. 

The  Principal  is  authorized  to  award  the  Nitchie  Diploma  to  qualified  applicants. 

603  Story  Building,  Broadway  at  Sixth,  $12  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 

Lob  Angeles,  Calif.  Pasadena,  Calif. 


ClUrORNIl  SCBOOL  OP  LIP-READING 

Blisabbth  R.  Poindbxtbe      Coralib  N.  Rbicfibld 

Normal  Coorae        '  Private  Lesaoae         .Small  Claasee 
Speech  Defecta  Corrected        Voice  Improvement 

915  Srrbvk  BntLDtNG  San  Fbancisco.  Caz.. 

Berkeley  Branch,  i  Wright  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


PITTSBURSH  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READINe 

Miss  Elizabeth  Brand,  Principal 

Normal  Graduate.  New  York  School  for  Hard-of-Hearing 

Private  Leaaons  Clasa  Work 

NITCHIE  METHOD  USED 

Highland  Building,  East  Liberty,  Pittsburgr.  Pa. 


Chicago  School  of  Lip-Reading 
for  the  Adult  Deaf 


Private  Lessons      Conversation  Classes 
Small  Classes 


MISS  GERTRUDE  TORREY,  Principal 

Normal  graduate  of  the  New  York  School 

for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 

102  Aiiditoiliim  BUg.  OHZOAOO.  OL. 


Omaha  and  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

KESSLER  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

Private  Lessons.    SMAtL  Classes.    Practise  Department.    Normal  Course. 
Emma  B.  Kessler,  203  North  20th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


Th«  Volta  Riviiw:  Published  Monthly  by  The  Volu  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.  Copyright.  192 1. 
Bntered  as  aecond-class  matter  at  the  Post-Oflice  at  Washington,  D.  C.  under  the  Act  of  Auguat  14,  loia. 
Acceptance  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  for  in  Sec.  1103,  Act  of  October  3,  1907,  aotlic  ' 
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HY  were  the  saints,  saints?  Be- 
cause they  were  cheerful  when  it 
was  difficult  to  be  cheerful, 
patient  when  it  was  difficult  to  be  patient; 
and  because  they  pushed  on  when  they 
wanted  to  stand  still,  and  kept  silent 
when  they  wanted  to  talk,  and  were 
agreeable  when  they  wanted  to  be  dis- 
agreeable.    That  was  all. 

It  was  quite  simple  and  always  will  be. 

— Edwin  S.  Gorham,  Pub. 


Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Chainnan  Pubticatinn  Committee 
Josephine  B.  Timberlake,  Editor 


$3.00  A  YEAR 


30  CENTS  A  COPY 


Teachers  of  Lip-Reading  for  Adults 


THE  NITCHIE  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING.  INCORPORATED 

Founded  by  the  late  Edward  B.  Nitchie  in  1903 
Private  and  Class  Instruction  Day  and  Evening  Practise  Classes 

Normal  Train'ng  Course  Lecture  Classes 

Postgraduate  Normal  Course  '     Practise  Department 

Teachers  Authorized  to  give  Normal  Course — 

Mrs.  John  E.  D.  Trask,  406  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Miss  Lucy  Ella  Case,  603  Story  Building,  'Los  Angeles,  California. 
Miss  Gertrude  Torrey,  102  Auditorium  Building^  Chicago,  Illinois. 


18  East  41st  Street,         Mrs.  EDWARD  B.  NITCHIE,  Principal, 


New  York  City 


I 


Lit-Rcadiug:    Principles  and  Practise,  REVISED  EDITIOS.   by  Edward  B.   Xitchie,  published  by 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.     Price,  $--50  net.     The  ttwst  widely   tused  textbook   on  lip-reading. 


San  Francisco  School  of  Lip-Reading 

Mrs.  John  E.  D.  Trask,  Principal 
Oakland  Branch,   Federal    Bldg-.,   U)th  and   Broadway,  Oakland. 
Authorized  to  award   Normal  diploma  of  Xitchie  School  of   Lip- Reading  in  New  York. 
Medal  of  Honor,  Department  of  Education — Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition,  1915. 
Gold  Medal  Diploma — California  Industries  Land   Show,    1919. 

Instruction    private   nnd    in    class.      Special   opportunities    for   individual    practise.      Day    and    Evening 
Practise  Classes.     Class  in  Current  Events  for  advanced  pupils. 

406  GEARY  STREET  S.\N  FRANCISCO.  CAL, 


Minneapolis  School  of  Lip-Reading 

Mit=s   IDA  V.   LINDQl'IST,   Principal 

Nitchie  Method 

435  .\ndrus   Building Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

Lip-Reading  for  the  Adult  Deaf 
Normal  Training  Class  for  Teachers  of  Lip-Reading 
to  the  Adult   Deaf 
818  South  Kingshighway  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Boston  School  of  Lip-Reading 

NITCHIE   METHOD 

Private  Lessons — Practise  Classes — Conversation  Class 

MISS  LINA  M.  GRAIN,  Principal 

602   Huntington  Chambers  BOSTON,  Mass. 


l^nB  Ktx%t\tB  anil  Paaaiiptta  i^rlfoola  of  Cip-firaiitns 

MISS  LUCY  ELLA  CASE.  Principal  MISS  JULIET  D.  CLARK.  Normal  Associate 

Faculty  of  Six  Instructors.  Normal,  Regular,  and  Elementary  Courses  in  Lip-Reading.  Voice 
Correction.  Stammerers  helped.  Coaching  in  school  studies  by  Lip-Reading.  Classes  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays.     Advanced  work. 

The  Principal  is  authorized  to  award  the  Nitchie  Diploma  to  qualified  applicants. 

603  Story  Building.  Broadway  at  Sixth  512  Chamber  of  Conunerce  Building 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Pasadena,  CaL 


California  School  of  Lip-Reading 

Mrs.  TiiKf)iHtrF.  Pt^rNorxTER      Miss  Cor.\lie  N.  Kf.nfield 

Normal  Course  Private  Lessons  Small  Classes 

Speech  Defects  Corrected  Voice  Improvement 

9\S  Shrfvk  IU'ilding  S.^n  Francisco,  Cal. 

Iterkcley    Branch,    1    Wright   Bldg.,   Berkeley,   Cal. 

Pittsburgh  School  of  Lip-Reading 

Miss  Elizabeth  Brand,  Principal 

Normal  Graduate,  New  York  School  for  Ilard-of-Hearing 
Private   Lessons  Class  Work 

NITCHIE   METHOD   USED 

lIlCHLAND    r>r ILDING,    EasT    LiBERTY  PlTTSBL'RGH,    pA. 


Chicago  School  of  Lip-Reading 
for  the  Adult  Deaf 


Private  Lessons        Conversation  Classes 

Small  Classes 


MISS  GERTRUDE  TORREY,  Principal 

Normal  graduate  of  the  New  York  School 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing* 

102  Auditorium  Bldg.     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Omaha  and  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

KESSLER  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

Private  Lessons.    Small  Classes.     Practise!  Department.     Normal  Course. 
Emma  B.  Kessler,  203  North  20th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


Application   has    been   made   for   transfer    of  second-class    entry    from    the    Postoffice   at    Washington, 
D.  C,  to  that  at  Menasha,  Wis. 

Published  monthly  at  Menasha,  Wis.,  by  The  Volta  Bureau. 

Editorial  Office:    Volta   Bureau,   35th  St.  and  Volta  Place,  Wnshinston,  D.  C. 


The  Volta  Review  is  the  "Who's  Who"  of  the  Speech-Reading  World. 
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Teachers  of  Lip-Reading  for  A  d  u  1 1  s 


THE  NITCHIE  SCHOOL  OP  LIP-READING,  INCORPORATED 

Founded  by  the  late  Edward  B.  Nitchie  in  1903 
Private  and  Class  Instruction  Day  and  Evening  Practise  Classes 

Normal  Train'ng  Course  Lecture  Classes 

Postgraduate  Normal  Course  Practise  Department 

Teachers  Authorized  to  give  Normal  Course — 

Mrs.  John  E.  D.  Trask,  406  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Miss  Lucy  Ella  Case,  603  Story  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Miss  Gertrude  Torrey,  102  Auditorium  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Juliet  D.  Clark,  603  Story  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

18  East  41st  Street,         Mrs.  EDWARD  B.  NITCHIE,  Principal,  New  York  City 

Lip  Reading:    Principles  and  Practise,  REVISED  EDITION,  by  Edward  B,  Nitchie,  published  by 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.    Price,  $2,50  net.     The  most  widely  used  textbook  on  lip-reading. 


San  Francisco  School  of  Lip-] 

Mks.  Johw  E.  D.  Trask,  Principal 
Oakland  Branch,  Federal  Bld^.,   16th  and  Broadway.  Oakland. 
Authorized  to  award  Normal  diploma  of  Nitchie  School  of   Lip- Reading  in  New  York. 
Medal  of  Honor,  Department  of  Education — Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition,  1915. 
Gold  Medal  Diploma — California  Industries  Land  Show,   1919. 

Instruction   private  and   in   class.     Special   opportunities  for   individual   practise.      Day   and    Evening 
Practise  Qasses.    Class  in  Current  Events  for  advanced  pupils. 

406  GEARY  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Minneapolis  School  of  Lip-Reading 

Miss   IDA   P.  LINDQUIST,  Principal 

Nitchie  Method 

435  Andrus  Building Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

Lip-Reading  for  the  Adult  Deaf 
Normal  Training  Class  for  Teachers  of  Lip-Reading 
to  the  Adult   Deaf 
818  South  Kingshighway  St.  Louia,  Mo. 


Boston  School  of  Lip-Reading 

NITCHIE   METHOD 
Private  Lessons — Practise  Classes — Conversation  Class 

MISS  LINA  M.  GRAIN,  Principal 

602   Huntington  Chambers  BOSTON,   Mass. 


Haa  AngrbB  and  PaBadena  i^rifoola  of  Citt-Headtn^ 

MISS  LUCY  ELLA  CASE,  Principal  MISS  JULIET  D.  CLARK,  Normal  Associate 

Faculty    of    Six    Instructors.      Normal,    Regular,    and    Elementary    Courses    in    Lip-Reading.      Voice 

Correction.     Stammerers  helped.     Coaching  in  school  studies  by  Lip-Reading.     Classes  on  Wednesdays  and 

Fridays.     Advanced  work. 

The  Principal  is  authorized  to  award  the  Nitchie  Diploma  to  qualified  applicants. 

60S  Story  Builoing.  Broadway  at  Sixth  512  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Pasadena,  CeL 


California  School  of  Lip-Reading 

Miss  CosALiE  N.  Kenfibld      Mrs.  Theodore  Poindextbk 

Normal  Course  Private  Lessons  Small  Clasoes 

Speech  Defects  Corrected  Voice  Improvement 

915  Shrfve  Building  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Berkeley   Branch,   1    Wright   Bldg.,   Berkeley,  Cal. 

Pittsburgh  School  of  Lip-Reading 

Miss  Elizabeth  Brand,  Principal 

Normal  Graduate.  New  York  School  for  Hard-of-Hearing 
Private  Lessons  Class  Work 

NITCHIE  METHOD   USED 
Highland  Building,  East  Liberty  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Chicago  School  of  Lip-Reading 
for  the  Adult  Deaf 


Private  Lessons        Conversation  Classes 

Small  Classes 


MISS  GERTRUDE  TORREY,  Principal 

Normal  graduate  of  the  New  York  School 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 

102  Auditorium  Bldg.     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Omaha  and  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

KESSLER  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

Private  Lessons.    Small  Classes.    Practise  Department.    Normal  Course. 
Emma  B.  Kessler,  203  North  20th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Application    has    been   made   for   transfer    of   second-class    entry    from    the    Postofllice    at    Washington, 
D.  C.  to  that  at  Menasha,  Wis. 

Published  monthly  at   Menasha,  Wis,,  by  the   George  Banta  Publishing  Company. 

Editorial  Officer    Volta  Bureau.  35th  St.  and  Volta  Place,  Washington.   D.  C. 

The  Volta  Review  is  the  ''Who's  Who"  of  the  Speech-Reading  World. 


Teachers  of  Lip-Reading  for    Adults 


Muller-Walle  School  of  Lip-Reading  for  the  Deaf  Adult 

TWENTIETH  SEASON 


Regular  Counc,  30  individual  lessons,  with  the 
privilege  of  attending  practise  dasscs  without  extra 
charge. 

NoitiMl  Courses.  This  department  is  open  to  the 
deal  as  well  as  to  those  who  can  hear. 


MARTHA  B.  BRUHN,  Principal 
001  PIBRCB  BUILDING 


A  New  Progressive  Conversation  Course 

Outlined  by  Miss  Bruhn  in  response  to  &  long-felt 
need  for  advanced  work. 

New  material  presented  in  a  new  and  original  way. 

HELEN  N.  THOMAS,  Associate 


COPLEY  SQUARE 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


««• 


'The  Mailet-Walle  Method  of  Up-Reading  for  the  Deaf  (Brnhn  Lip-Reading  System),  by  Martha  E. 
Bruhn,  is  a  new  work  intended  for  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  as  a  guide  book  for  self-instruction  fit 
homo.*'     Price,  $3.50.     Send  orders  to  the  Publisher,  or  to  the  V'olta  Bureau,  or  to  the  School. 


CLEVELAND  SCHOOL  OP  LIP-READING 

Branch    Normal  Training    School   for   Teachers 

MISS  LOUISE  HOWELL  * 
Muller-Walle  Method       859  Rose  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Toronto  School  of  Speech-Readin|r 

Miiller-Walle  Method 

Miss  Grace  K.  Wadleigh. 

52  College  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 


MULLER-WALLE  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

Twelfth  Night  Club,  47  West  44th  St..  New  York  City 

EsUbUshed  November.  1908  MISS  MARY   DUGANE.  Principal. 

Nonnal  Graduate  Miss  Bruhn's  School.     Poetgraduate  Kinzie  School.     Private  and  Class  Lessons. 

Practise  Clitses.     Lecture  Course*.    Voice  Placing.     Summer  Course  in  the  Country. 

Normal  Training  Course.     School  Reopens  October  IS. 


SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 
litss  Laura  L.  Arbaugh 

Vineville,  Macon,  Georgia 

MISS  AVONDALE  N.  GORDON 

Branch    Normal   Training   School   of 

The  Muller-Walle  School  of  Lip-Reading 
1424  Fidelity  Building                  Baltimore,  Md. 

MISS  S.  SPYKER 

Muller-Walle  Method  of  Lip-Readinc 

Sfbcialist  IX  Speech  Work 

1448  Joseph  St.                         New  Orleans,  La. 

Cincinnati  School  of  Lip-Reading 
and  Speech  Correction 

Private  and  Class  Instruction  in  Lip-Reading 

MRS.  RODNEY  C.  DEWEY 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Miillcr-Walle  Method  of  Lip-Reading 

7  West  WoodruflF  Avenue 

for  the  Adult  Deaf;  Correction  of  the  various 

Speech  Disorders  and  Abnormal  Voices. 

Miss  Hericine  Mithoeper 

403  Andrews  Bldg. 
FiETn  AND  Race  Streets                         Cihciwhati,  Ohio 

THE  McKERRAL  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

Mks.  Lena  McKerral,  Principal 

Normal  Course  Graduate  of  the  MuIIer-Walle  School 

of  Boston 
3114  Plum  Street                                        Seattle,  Wash. 

THE  DAYTON  SCHOOL  OP  LIP-READING 
Nitchie  and  Muller-Walle  Methods 

MABEL  R.  LINDNER,  Principal 
Room  18,  Louis  Block                    Dayton,  Ohio 

PROVIDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

Muller-Walle  Method    Miss  Marion  A.  Durfee 

10  Winthrop  Bldg. 
335  Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

DES  MOINES  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READINQ 

Mrs.  Lucelia  Miller  Moore 
Nitchie  Method 

3415  Grand  Ave.       Phone,  Drake  33       Des  Moinea,  Iowa 

WHITAKER  SCHOOL  OF  SPEECH-READING 

1001  East  Seventeenth  Avenue,  Denver,  Colorado 
ESTABLISHED  JANUARY,  1916 

Principal:  MISS  B.  L.  WHITAKER,  A.M.  Associate:  MISS  V.  SINCLAIR,  A.B. 
Regular  instruction  for  small  classes  which  begin  September  1,  December  1,  March  1,  June  1 — or  when 
number  of  applicants  justifies  class  organization.  For  individual  lessons,  which  are  given  if  desired, 
students  may  enter  at  any  time.  Large  general  conversation  classes  for  all  pupils.  Specially  devised 
system  of  daily  practise  work.     Write  for  booklet. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

Migs  Louise  Wimaatt,  The  Farragut,  17th  and  I  Streets,  Washington*  D.  C. 

For  sixteen  months  instructor  Normal  Graduate  under  Miss  Bruhn,  Boston 

in  Reconstruction  Hospitals  and  Mrs.  Trask,  San  Francisco 


The  Volta  Review  is  the  "Who's  Who''  of  the  Speech-Reading  World. 


Teachers  of  Lip-Reading  for  Adults 


DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

for  the  Adult  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing 

Mailer- Walk  Method  Nitchie  Method 

Instructors :  Miss  Gertrude  Van  Adestine  and  Miss  Lucie  Dumon 

4665  Woodward  Avenue  Detroit,  Michigan 


Telephone.  8S02  Circle.    421  W.  S7th  St.,  New  York  City 

MISS  OLIVE  E.  D.  HART 

Specialist  in  Lip-Reading  and  Correcting  Speech  Defects 
of  all  kinds,  whatever  the  cause.    Voice  Improvement. 

Constructive,  inspirational  methods  adapted  to  the  needs 

of  pupils  of  any  age. 


THE  PATTISON  SCHOOL 

Lip-Reading       Speech  Correction 

MULLER-WALLE    BRANCH    NORMAL    TRAINING    SCHOOL 

MRS.  ALICE  M.  C.  PATTISON   CT*       ¥  (ITTIC 
4254  OLIVE  STREET  ^ '- •     J-lV/UllJ 

EVERETT    W.    PATTISON    MEMORIAL    SCHOLARSHirS    FOR 
ADVANCED  LIP-SEAOERS 


Redlands  School  of  Lip-Reading 

Miss  Olivb  E.  Harris 
Normal  graduate  of  the  Los  Angeles  School  of  Lip-Reading 
114  West  Pabn  Ave.  Redlands,  California 


BUFFALO  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

Hutchinson  High  School 
Corresponding    Secretary,    Miss   Gertrude    B. 
Locke,  248  Auburn  Ave.,  Bufifalo,  New  York 


MRS.  A.  B.  N.  MOSS 
Instruction  in  Lip-Reading 

Correction  of  Defects  in  Speech  and  Hearing 
6017  Enright  Avenue  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LONG  BEACH,  CAL. 
2161  American  Ave. 

Nitchie  Method — Private  Lessons — Practise  Classes 

AfiRliated  with  the  Los  Angeles  Lip-Rending  School. 

MRS.  J.  A.  WILMOT,  A.B.  (formerly  Louise  T.  KUne) 

Normal  Graduate  of  Chicago  School  of  Lip-Reading 


TACOMA  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

MRS.  M.  A.  KENNA 
Normal   Graduate  of  the   Los   Angeles  School  of 

Lip-Reading 
5426  S.  Birmingham  St.  Tacoma,  Wash. 


MISS  GRACE  L  TULLER 

Normal  Graduate  of  the   Nitchie  School  of  Lip-Reading 

2  Queen's  Park  Toronto,  Canada 


LEARN  TO  LISTEN  WITH  YOUR  EYES 

DALLAS    SCHOOL    OF   LIP-RBADING 

Miss  Edna  Sanford  Washington,  Principal 


5329  Reiger  Avenue 


Dallas,  Texas 


A  FORMERLY  DEAF  TEACHER 

of  lip-reading  understands  your  difficulties.     Trial  lesson 

free. 

MISS  E.  H.  FAIRMAN, 

14S  West  84th  St..   New  York  City. 


KANSAS  CITY  SCHOOL  OF 

LIP-READING  FOR  THE 

ADULT  DEAFENED 

MRS.  VERNA  O.  RANDAL,  Principal 

Normal  Graduate  of  the 
Nitchie  School  of  Lip-Reading 

The  School  is  now  located  at 

405  New  York  Life  Building, 

Baltimore  Ave.  at  9th  Street, 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


OREGON  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

MRS.   FLORENCE  L.  EVANS,  Principal 

Normal  Graduate  of  the  Nitchie  School  of  Lip-reading 

1345  East   13th  Ave.  Eugene,  Oregon 


HOUSTON  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

MISS    LAURA    A.    DAVIES 
Normal    Graduate    New    York    School    for   the    Hard    of 

Hearing 
1610  Webster  Avenue  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


Private  Instruction 


The  Syracuse  Clinic  Lip-Reading  School 

w.„.»*    t>    u  ^^^  "^^^  OF  HEARING  ADULTS 

Fayette  Park  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

FTt,*»c,»  r-®??"  t^^"**'a  t,     n        .     ,  Regular  Prmctia«  Classes 

-.         ,   ^    Elizabeth  G.  De  Lany,  A.B.,  Principal 

Normal   Graduate   NITCHIE  and   MULLER-WALLE  Methods 


PRINCIPLES  OF  SPEECH  AND  DICTIONARY  OF  SOUNDS 

By  the  Ute  ALEXANDER  MELVILLE  BELL        In  cloth  binding.  $1.50.     In  heavy  paper  binding.  fl.OO 


The  Volta  Review  is  the  "Who's  Who'^  of  the  Speech-Reading  World. 


Teachers  of  Lip-Reading  for  Adults 


THE  KINZIE  SCHOOL  OF  SPEECH-READING 


1606  LOCUST  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Send  for  Circular 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL  OF  SPEECH-READING 

MISS  RSNA  WOLF,  Principal 

Hotel  Lorraine,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Normal  Graduate,  Kinaie  Method 

Instructor  of  Speech-Reading  in  the  William  Penn  Evening  HirH  School 
For  two  years  Asaiatant  in  the  Kinzie  School  of  Speech-Reading 


NEW  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  OF  SPEECH-READING 


ANNA  L.  STAPLES 

Regular  and  Normal  Courses 
Revised  Postgraduate  Normal  Course 

4  JefiFerson  Hall,  175  Dartmouth  St 


KINZIE  METHOD 


CLARA  M.  ZIEGLBR 


The  Hospiulity  Department  will  atsiat  out-of-town 
students  to  secure  adequate  acconunodations  during 
their  residence  in  the  city. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


DELAWARE  SCHOOL  OP  SPEECH- 
READING  FOR  THE  DEAF  ADULT 

MISS   HILDA  F.  GRIMM,  Principal 

1219  West  Eighth  Street.  Wilmington,  DeL 

Normal  Graduate  1919  Kinaie  Method 


TRY 
LUDEN'S  MENTHOL  COUGH 

DROPS 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE 


THE  STUDIO 

OF 

SPEECH-READING 

Room  2, 115  East  56th  Street,  New  York 

KINZIE  METHOD 
Private  Instruction        Daily  Conversation  Periods       Weekly  Lectures 

INSTRUCTORS: 


Mrs.  N.  Todd  Porter,  Jr.,  graduate  and 
former  instructor  in  the  Kinzie  School  of 
Speech-Reading,  Philadelphia,  graduate 
and  former  teacher  of  the  Miiller-VValle 
method. 

HOSPITALITY  DEPARTMENT: 

Mrs.  John  Peyton  Clark,  Head 


Jane  B.  Walker,  A.M.,  Lecturer  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  graduate 
and  former  instructor  on  the  staff  of  the 
Nitchie  School  of  Lip-Reading  in  New 
York,  postgraduate  in  the  Kinzie  Method. 

ASSOCIATE  SECRETARIES  : 

Mrs.  T.  Quincy  Browne 
Miss  Katharine  S.  Fowler 


E 


Mrs.  J.  Ives  Edgerton 

The  Studio  of  Speech-Reading  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  extending  Miss 
Jane  B.  Walker's  professional  work  among  the  deafened. 


The  Volta  Review  is  the  "Who's  Who"  of  the  Speech-Reading  World. 


Teachers    of    Lip-Reading    for    Adults 


ASHEVILLE  SCHOOL  OF  SPEECH-READING 

in  the  "Land  of  the  Sky" 

MISS  LUCY  IfcCAUGHRIN 

GRADUATE  MULLBR-WALLE  AND   KINZIB  METHODS 

REGULAR  AND  NORMAL  COURSES.  KINZIE  METHOD 

Rooms  and  board  for  a  limited  number  of  pupils  at  the  school  450  Montford  Ave..  AshevUle.  N.  C. 


Speech-Reading  School  for  Adults 

2157  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 

KINZIE  METHOD 

Pall  Tenn  Opens  September  19,  1921 

MRS,  CORA  C.  WESTON  MRS.  JAMES  R.  GARFIELD 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  OF  LIP-READING 

KINZIE  METHOD 
Miss  Mary  D.  Suter,  1816  I  St.  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

MISS  MARGARET  J.  WORCESTER 

Normal  Graduate,  MtiUer-Walle  Method;  Postgraduate,  Kinzie  Method 
Summer  Course,  65  Thomas  Street,  Portland,  Maine 
Winter  Course,  129  Stanley  Street,  Montreal,  Canada 


CHICAGO 

Helen  M.  Gebhart,  Director,  Fine  Arts  Building 

Lip-Reading  for  Deaf  Adults 
Branch  Normal  Training  School — Private  Lessons — Practise  Courses 

MuUer-Walle  Method 


THE  POMEROY  SIMPLIFIED  SYSTEM 

A  Few  Reports  from  the  Users  of  Our  Corrcspondeuce  Course 
"We  are  indebted  to  you  for  simplifying  this  study  for  us  Deaf." — Pennsylx'ania. 
"/  write  to  tell  you  how  pleased  everyone  is  with  the  New  Method.*'— New  York. 
"I  am  more  glad  every  day  that  I  have  your  System  to  work  with." — Canada, 

"The  Simplified"  is  not  mere  sentence  reading.  It  is  systematic  and  scientific  study  into  the  bone 
and  fibre  of  lip  movements— what  they  mean  when  we  see  them.  If  instructions  are  followed,  lip-reading 
will  become  a  matter  of  habitual  thought — when  we  see  printed  words,  we  will  involuntarily  think  of  how 
they  appear  on  the  lips:  subconscious  sight  quickened,  and  conscious  speech-reading.  Send  for 
particulars. 

The  Pomeroy  Simplified  Syxtem  it  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Brooklyn^  N    Y. 

THE  POMEROY  SCHOOL 

for  the  Study  of  the  Art  of  Lip-Reading 
(By  an  Original  Simplified  System) 

548  North    10    Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

WiLMEK  Pomeroy,  A.B.,  Principal  Miss  Grace  TTolloway,  Secretary  and  Teacher 

Lessons — Individually,   Classes  of  Three,    Evening  Classes.    Normal   Course.     Weekly   Conversation   Class. 

CHARGES— MODERATE 
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Organizations  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 


The  Speech  Readers  Guild  of  Boston,  Inc. 

339  Commonwealth  Avenue 
BOSTON  17,  MASS. 

The  Guild  House,  which  is  open  throughout  the  year,  offers  club  privileges  to 
the  adult  hard  of  hearing.  Visitors  are  welcome  during  office  hours,  daily,  10  to  5 
(Saturdays,  10  to  1),  except  Sundays  and  holidays.  Activities  from  October  1  to 
June   1.     Social  meetings,   practise  classes,   lectures,  handwork  department. 

Five  rooms  are  available  for  members  wishing  to  visit  in  Boston  for  a  short  time  or  for  deafened 
persons  who  desire  to  attend  a  school  of  speech-reading  or  consult  doctors.  Applications  should  he  addressed 
to  the  House  Manager,     Dining-room  privileges. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THOSE  WITH  IMPAIRED  HEARING  to  serve  as  a  medium  for  self-expression 
and  to  provide  incentive  and  opportunity  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  deafness. 


EVERYBODY,  EVERYWHERE 

Is  invited  to  come  and  visit  the 

CLUB  HOUSE 

of  the  Toledo  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 

Opened  November,  1920 

1957  Franklin  Avenue  Toledo,  Ohio 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LEAGUE  FOR  THE 

HARD  OP  HEARING 

Club  House  851  California  Street 

Op«a  tbrougbovt  the  year  to  viaitori  and  guests 

Mrs.  John  E.  D.  Trask.  President 

Miss  H.  M.  Thibault,  Secretary 


HANDWORK  SHOP 

The   New  York   Leaziie  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,   Inc. 

Sells  work  made  by  hard  of  hearing  men  and 
women      Orderi   taken   for  fine   needlework 
and  novelties.     Consignors  from  everywhere 
welcomed. 
Write  for  information.    126  East  59th  St..  New  York  City 


Los  Angeles  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 

603   Story   Bldg. 
Los  Angeles,   Cal. 
Monthly  meetings  of  good  cheer.     Pleasant  Saturday 
afternoons  of  Lip-Reading  and  Tea. 

The  Junior  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  affiliated 
with  the  Los  Angeles  League. 
Miss  Maky  E.  Rice,  Miss  Daisy  M.  Way, 

President.  Cor.   Secretary, 


THE  SPEECH-READING  CLUB  OF  WASHINGTON 

will  welcome  visitors  at  all  meetings 

Room  33,  1624  H  Street  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

THB    LIP-READERS'    CLUB    OF    CLEVELAND 

For  the  Hard  of  Hearing 

Social,  Educational,  Recreational  Opportunities 

2525   Euclid  Ave.  CLEVELAND.    OHIO 


THE    TORONTO    LIP-READING    CLUB 
Laura  M.  Ciirrie,  President    Alice  Hetherington,  Sscretary 

Visitors  cordially  welcomed 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Bldg.  21  McLeod  St.,  Toronto 


You  perform  a  real  service  when  you  persuade  a 
hardof-hearing  person  to  take  The  V^olta  Review,  for 
each  number  is  a  help  and  an  inspiration. 

S.  BLANCHE  De  FRANCE 
Teacher  of  Lip-Reading 

169  Glen  Avon  Ave.  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Nitchie  Method 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  CORRECTION 

OF  SPEECH 

Treatment  of  all  forms  of  speech  disorder  including 
absent,  delayed  or  defective  speech ;  lisping,  thick  speech 
and   stammering. 

Special  attention  given  to  young  children  and  the  deaf 
or  hard   of  hearing. 

JENNIE    HEDRICK.    Director 

Telephone  West  1194  W.    3321  N.  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


CT^AMMERTVT/^ 

O  1  utterIiN  Ijr 

PERMANENTLY  CORRECTED 

REED  TRUE  NATURAL  METHOD 

Endorsed  by  the  late  Alexander  Melville 

Bell  and  other  eminent  authorities; 

adopted  by  public  schools 

SPECIAL  CLASSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

THE  REED  SCHOOL,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Frank  A,  Reed,  President 
1427  Hubbard  Avenue    Detroit,  Michigan 


S^argrat  i|andbooba 

AMERICAN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 
A  Compendium  for  Educators — An  Annual  Survey  of 
Education,  with  Especial  Reference  to  the  Private 
Schools. 
A  Guide  Book  for  Parents — Critical  Description  of  the 

Private   Schools  as  They   arc. 
Educational    Directories,    Introductory   Chapters,   Re- 
views of   Recent  Literature  and   Numerous  other 
Features  make  the  Handbook  Invaluable. 
?tk  edition,  9^  pages,  crimson  silk  cloth,  $4.00 

HANDBOOK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
The  only  book   which  deals  with  New  England  as  a 
whole.      Of    Interest    to    New    Englanders    wher- 
ever they  may  live. 

Sd  edition,  qjS  pages.  Illustrations,  Route  Maps,  in 
four  colors.  Crimson  silk  cloth,  round  corners, 
$4.00.     Full  ctimscn  leather,  ts.oo  postpaid. 

PORTER    E.    SARGENT 
14  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mats. 


The  Volta  Review  is  the  **Ynto'8  ¥^o''  of  the  Speech-Reading  World. 


The  dreams  of  the  deaf  come  true.  You  have  had  a  vision  of 
what  good  hearing  would  mean  to  you — Happiness  beyond 
expression. 

The  VACTUPHONE 

(Pfttented) 

(The  new  hearing  device) 

is  the  answer  to  your  dreams — no  longer  need  you  feel  the  handicap 
of  deafness  for  with  the 

VACTUPHONE 

you  can  hear  as  others  hear. 

Think  what  this  will  mean — to  hear  distinctly  and  with  utmost 
comfort  in  the  home — at  church — in  public  places. 

The  Vactuphone,  the  invention  of  Earl  C.  Hanson,  is  a  scientific  instru- 
ment employing  the  Vacuum  Tube  Amplifier,  which  made  the  wireless  tele- 
phone possible.  It  picks  up  and  amplifies  the  feeble  voice  waves  and  without 
distortion.  I  ; 

HEARING  IS  BELIEVING 

"I  have,  for  Bome  years  past,  used  various  makes  of  hearing  devices,  but  none  of  them 
have  ever  assisted  me  when  the  receiver  was  used  on  the  right  ear,  upon  which  I  am  almost 
totally  deaf.  Your  Vactuphone  instrument  was  just  as  good  on  my  right  ear  as  it  waa  on  my 
left,  and  I  think  that  you  have  found  something  that  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  all  people 
who  are  hard  of  hearing. ' ' 


"I  feel  from  my  experience  that  there  is  nothing  that  approaches  your  Vactuphone.  You 
may  use  this  testimonial  in  any  way  you  wish  as  it  is  written  by  a  most  grateful  owner  of  a 
Vactuphone.'* 

*'If  all  those  in  this  great  city  who  are  as  deaf  as  I  am  could  have  been  connected  up 
with  the  receiver  of  your  Vactuphone  while  it  was  l)eing  demonstrated  to  me  this  morning  it 
would — ^I  am  sure  it  would  have  been  an  event  in  their  lives.  For  the  lirst  time  in  many  years 
I  knew  the  companionship  of  the  human  voice  and  you,  knowing  how  deaf  I  am,  can  realize 
what  it  means  to  me. 

**Liet  mo  congratulate  you  on  your  achievement." 

The  Vactuphone  Will  Be  a  Revelation  to  You 

Call  at  our  nearest  office  for  a  demonstration  or  write  for  descriptive  matter.  Instru- 
ments are  now  ready  for  delivery  and  your  order  will  have  prompt  attention. 

A   FRIEND   is   one  who   tells   a  person  with   subnormal   hearing  about   the  Vactuphone. 

GLOBE  PHONE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

GenerAl   Offices   and   Ftctory,   READING,   MASS. 

SALES  OFFICES 

BOSTON:    Tremont  Temple,  88  Tremont  Street.  CHICAGO:    1317  Masonic  Temple. 

NEW  YORK:    457  Marbndge  Bldg.,  1328  Broadway.  PHILADELPHIA:      411     Croser    Bldg.,    1420 

WASHINGTON:  210  Brownley  Bldg.,  1304  F.  St.  N.  W.  Chestnut  Street. 

LOS  ANGELES:    518  Delta  Bldg.  SAN  FRANCISCO:    318  Monadnock  Bldg. 


The  Volta  Review  is  the  *'Who's  Who"  of  the  Speech-Reading  World. 


Books  and  Hearing  Aids 


THIRD  EDITION 
ENLARGED  AND  REVISED 

The  Muller-Walle  Method 
Lip-Reading 
For  the  Deaf 

By  MISS  MARTHA  E.  BRUHN 

Principal  of  School  for  Deaf.  Boston 

Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  $3.50 


By  Thos.  p.  Nichols  &  Son  Co. 

Publish  cm,  Lynn,  Mats. 

Miss  Bruhn  is  one  of  the  best-known 
authorities  in  the  country  and  a  teacher 
of  large  experience.  This  accounts  for 
the  wonderful  sale  which  this  book  has 
had.  Its  revision  brings  the  book  thor- 
oughly up  to  date  with  all  of  the  latest 
methods.  It  is  used  as  a  text-book  in 
some  of  the  public  schools  and  in  many 
of  the  leading  schools  for  the  deaf. 


Wonderful  News  for  the 

DEAF 

"Cause  Thine  Ear  To  Hear" 


want  a  better  aid  for  your    . 
hearing — try      the     Little  ' 
Gem     Ear    Phone.      The  , 
Little  Gem  brings  smooth,   | 
pleasant     sound     to     your 
ear,  and   when   connected 
with  the  Genj  Sound  Per- 
fector  you  can  hear  from  a  very  great 
distance.    The  Little  Gem  awarded  Gold 
Medal    (highest   award)    at   the    Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

Write     for     booklet,     which     e.tplains 
everything.     Tell  your  deaf  friends. 

GEM  EAR  PHONE  CO.,  Inc. 

804  V,  R.  Marbridge  Bldg..  47  W.  34th  St., 
at  Broadway.  New  York  City 


"The     only     aulhorilalive     work 
in  this  country  upon  its  subject." 
—The  OuUook. 

UP 
READING 

Principals  and  Practice 

New  and  Revised  Edition 

By  EDWARD  B.  NITCHIE 

This  text-book  on  lip-reading,  which, 
since  its  original  publication,  seven  years 
ago.  has  become  recognized  as  the  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  has  been  carefully 
revised  in  every  respect.  Plans  for  the 
revision  were  complete  before  Mr. 
Nitchie's  death  and  the  chanf;es  are  based 
on  his  own  notes  and  experience  and  the 
constructive  criticism  of  his  associates  at 
the  N.  Y.  School  for  the  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing. 

Net,  U.50 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY 
443  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Every  Teacher  of  the  Deaf 

should    know    what    is 

going  on  in  the  world  of 

THE  DEAF 

The  Silent  Worker 

an  illustrated  monthly 
magazine,  is  recognized 
everywhere  as  the  deaf 
world's  leading  magazine. 

Subscription  Price:   f2.00 
Single  copies:    ZSc 

Address:   The  Silent  Worker 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 


The  VolU  Review  is  the  "Who's  Who"  of  the  Speech- Reading  World. 


BOOK  DEPARTMENT 


STORY  CHARTS 

For  Class  Work  with  Young  Children 

Series    I.    Three  Charts  of  12  stories  each,  with  manual $10.00 

Series  II.    Three  charts  of  12  stories  each,  with  manual 15.00 

Scries  I  and  II 23.00 

Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 


Formation  and  Development  of  Elementary 

English  Sounds 

By  CAROLINE  A.  YALE 

Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition,  50  Cents 

CLARKE  SCHOOL  Northampton,  Mass. 


A  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH 
for  Pupils  in  Deaf  Schools,  by 

J.  W.  JONES 

Superinttndtnt  of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Dtaf 

Book  I,  for  Upper  Primary  Grades,  revised.  .$0.60 
Book  II.  for  Intermediate  or  Grammar  Grades  .60 
Book  III,  for   High  School  Grades,  revised 

and  a  SelMnstructor 7S 

Illastrated  Reader  for  Pupils  of  the  3rd  and 

4th    Grades 60 

These  books  are  especially  adapted  to  cultivate  the 
reading  habit  and  the  language  sense. 

Publishtd  by  the 

STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

COLUMBUS  OHIO 


BARRY'S  FIVE-SLATE  SYSTEM 

Order  from  Katherine  F.  Barry 
Price,  12.50,  Net 

School  for  the  Deaf      Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Lip-Reading  For  Class  Instniction 

By  LOUISE  L   MORGENSTERN 

Formerly  Principal  Manhattan  School  for  the  Hard 

of   Hearing,   New   York  City.     Teacher  of 

Lip-Reading  in  the  New  York  Evening 

Schools 
Second  Edition,  Cloth,  $1.50;  too  Paget 
An  ideal  and  comprehensive  text-book  for  class- 
room as  well  as  individual  instruction  of  deafened 
adults  and  hard  of  hearing  school  children.  It  is 
also  extensively  used  in  schools  for  deaf  children 
who  have  acquired  good  speech. 

Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  fof  use  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  City,  and  by 
school   authorities  throughout  the   United   States. 

Send  for  descriptive  leaflet 

HINDS.  HAYDBN  ft  ELDRBDGB.  Inc. 

Pubttshers 
11-lS  Union  Square  New  York  City 


BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  LIP-READING 

"Lip-Reading  for  Class  Instruction,"  by  Louise  I.  Morgenstern. 

An  excellent  textbook,  containing  many  practical,  helpful  suggestions  for 
class  and  private  work.    Every  teacher  should  own  a  copy. 

'The  Question  Book" 
'Language  Drill  Stories" 


<«f 


«i 


By  Louise  Upham  (See  below). 


BOOKS  FOR  DEAF  CHILDREN  AND  THEIR  TEACHERS 


By  LOUISE  UPHAM 

Principal,      Cresheim      Hall,      Mt.      Airy, 

Philadelphia 

The  Beginner's  Book 

The    Question    Book — For    Second- Year 
Classes. 

Language  Drill   Stories— For  Third- Year 
Classes. 

What     People     D(v-*Short     Lessons     on 
Trades  and  Occupations. 

Clothboiind,     attractively     illustrated     in 
color $1.00   each 

"The  Question  Book"  and  "Language 
Drill  Stories"  have  recently  been  ordered 
by  several  teachers  of  lip-reading,  whose 
adult  pupils  found  them  very  helpful  for 
practise  work  at  home  and  at  school. 


By  J.  W.  JONES 

Superintendent,  Ohio  State  School  for  the 

Deaf 

A  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH 
Book  I,  for  Upper  Primary  Grades. 

Book   II,  for   Intermediate  or  Grammar 
Grades. 

Book  III,  for  High  School  Grades. 

Illustrated  Reader,  for  Pupils  of  3rd  and 
4th  Grades. 

60  cents  each,  except  Book  III,  which  is 

75  cents 

Most  schools  for  the  deaf  use  these  books 
and  have  found  them  especially  helpful  in 
developing  a  love  for  reading. 


Order  from  THE  VOLTA  BUREAU,  1601  35th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Volta  Review  U  the  ''Who's  VTho**  of  the  Speech-Readina  World. 


Central  Institute 
for  the  Deaf 


Private  Beautiful 

Home  School  Site 

The  policy   and   kop*   of  tbit    School   have  been    ipptoved    by   an   Advisory   Council   of 
SpccialiaU  uid  prosreiiivc  Educator*  of  iht!  Deaf. 
ORAL  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  CHILDRBN 

MORHAL  TBAIMINQ  SCHOOL 
a>uBi  tor  Teaciun  at  Deaf  Claiacs  for  Teachera  of  Lip-Keadini  for  Adult  Deal 


Fireproof 
Building 


:*  limited. 


Ic  Cour 
:.  Olisei 


s  of  Lrc 


achms 


>  Non 


elementary    and    grammar   grades   by    oral    melhoda        Tbeor?,     Technique,    Storr-Tdling, 


D«.    M.    A.    GOLDSIEIH 

Addreti 
Bta  S.  KINGSHIGHWAY 


NSTRUCTION   IN  LIP-READING  FOR  ADULTS 

o  for  the  Aduh  Deaf  in  Lip-Rradins.    ConTcrialional  claisei  for  advanced  pupili. 

CORRECTION  OF  DEFECTS  IN  SPEECH 
d  apeecb  defects;  impeifect  phonaiion,  indiatinci  articulation,  liiping,  ituttcriog 

'luilralrd  eatahs  and  full  pfticulait  ,e«t  en   reqvtst 
»,  Dirtcior  Miss  Juli*  M.  CoNNur,  Principal 

unications  to  the  Central  Inatitule  for  the  Deaf 

ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 


THE    PASQUAN    METHOD    OF 
VOICE  CULTURE 


Guarantees  to  those  Born  Deaf: 

Normal  Speech 

Modulation 

True  Pitch 

Resonance 

Distinct  Articulation 


Apply  at  Studio  of  Applied  Vibration  in 
Flionetic  Voice  Culture 

MME.  MARGARETE  PASQUAN 

of  Vienna,  Austria,  and  New  York  City 

1131  8th  St.  N.  E.  Washington,  D  C. 

(Opposite  Kendall  Green) 

Interviews  by  appointment  only. 


MARRIAGES  OF  THE 
DEAF  IN  AMERICA 


Annali  of  Iht  Dtef. 
Contains  the  more  important  reconls  ol  4.471  mar- 
riages in    tabulated   form:   also  a  bibliography  of 
nearly    300   references.      Published    in    1898.      528 
pages,  6"x9S4".    Cloth,  |2, 

THE  VOLTA  BUREAU 
1601  3Sth  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Graphical  Studies  of  Marriages 
of  the  Deaf 

ALEXA.VDF.R  GRAHAM    BEIX 

1.  A  Graphical  Index  of  the  4.471 
Marriages  Reported  inDr,  Edward  Allen 
Fay's  Marriages  of  the  Deaf  in  America. 
2.  A  Graphical  Index  of  the  Marriages 
Resulting  in  Deaf  Offspring.  3.  A  De- 
tailed Study,  Presented  in  the  Form  of 
301  Graphs,  of  the  Marriages  Resulting  in 
Deaf  Offspring,  Showing  .Ancestry  and 
Deaf  Relatives  of  Husbands  and  Wives. 
Etc. 


The  Volu  Review  is  the  "Who's  Who"  of  the  Speech- Reading  World. 


Miss  Arbaugh's  School  for  Deaf  Children 

VINEVILLE,  MACON.  GA. 

I.    Maintains  a  real  home  for  your  Utdc  deaf  child. 

2.    Uses  speech  exclusively  in  all  departmentB. 

3.    Provides  an  education  by  most  advanced  methods. 

4.    Prepares  your  deaf  child  for  schools  with  hearing  pupils. 

OUR  CLIMATE  IS  IDEAL 

MISS  REINHARDT'S  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR 
LITTLE  DEAF  CHILDREN 

Speech  and  Lip-Reading  used  exclusively.  Children 
prepared  for  hearing  schools.  The  school  is  in  ihe  sub- 
urbs of  the  cily  of  Washington,  which  offers  many  edu- 
cational advantages.     Address. 

Miss  ANNA  C.  REINHARDT      Kensington,  Maryland 


HOME  ORAL  SCHOOL 

SAND  SPRINGS,  OKLA. 

Speech       and       Lip- 

Reading  used  exclu- 

sively.    Class  small. 

Careful 

supervision    of   speech 

out    of    school   hours. 

Much  i 

made  of  the  home  life. 

MISS  K. 

VIOL.\  WILCOX. 
Principal. 

MRS. 

BROOKS  SHACKLEY 

CORRECTION  OF  SPEECH  DEFECTS                                                    INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Former  Teich«  of  Ihe   Dt»t 

Gt.du.te.  Correction  o(  Speech  Detect.,  College  ol  the 

8tud«.«EM,«tVen.^i'W!e""    ^"'^^    °""""'    °''                        "'bALTIHORE.  MABYLAND 

Attractive  Textbooks  for 
Deaf  Children 

"LANGUAGE   STORIES   AND   DRILLS" 


E  W.    CtOTti.   Maml   K.   Jo 

NEl,   and 

Ilttistnted  by  Tdhv  S«iic 

Priceper  copy,  »1,2S 

■Minuils:  Book  I,  SOc. ;  Boo 

k  II.  75c. 

MISS   M.   E.   PRATT 

Public  School  4T.  ZiS  Eait  2Sd  St. 
New  Yatk  Cit7 

The  Volta  Review  b  the  "Who's  Who"  of  the  Speech-Reading  World. 


The  American  Association  To  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech 

to  the  Deaf 

A  Philanthropic  Society,  Incorporated  in  1890 
Administration  Building,  The  Volta  Bureau,  1601  35th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

President,  Harris  Taylor 
First  Vice-president,  Mary  McCowen  Second  Vice-president,  E.  McK.  Goodwin 

Secretary  Pro  Tem,  H.  M.  McManaway  Treasurer,  Boyd  Taylor 

Honorary  Superintendent,  The  Volta  Bureau,  Fred  DeLand 
Superintendent,  The  Volta  Bureau,  Josephine  B.  Timberlake 


1918-1921 

Harris  Taylor,  LL.D. 

Superintendent,  Institution 
for  the  Improved  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf,  New  York 
City. 

A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  LL.D. 

Superintendent,  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the 
Deaf,  Mt.  Airy.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Gilbert  Grosvenor,  LL.D. 

President,  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

John  Dutton  Wright 

Principal.  Wright  Oral 
School,  New  York  City. 

Mary  McCowen 

Principal,  McCowen  School 
Home,  Chicago. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

1919-1922 

David  Fairchild,  D.Sc. 

In  Charge  of  Agricultural 
Explorations,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Col.  Charles  W.  Richard- 
son 

In  charge  of  the  Section  of 
Defects  of  Hearing  and 
Speech,  Division  of  Recon- 
struction, U.  S.  Army. 

Caroline  A.  Yale,  LL.D. 

Principal,  Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

T.  C.  Forrester 

Superintendent,  Rochester 
School  for  the  Deaf, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

H.   M.  McManaway 
Superintendent,         Virginia 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Staun- 
ton, Va. 


1920-1923 
Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge 
Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  McK.  Goodwin 

Superintendent,  North  Caro- 
lina School  for  the  Deaf, 
Morganton,  N.  C. 

Harold  Hays,  M.D., 
F.  A.  L'.  ^. 

President,  New  York 
League  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing,  New  York  City. 

Alvin  E.  Pope 

Superintendent,  New  Jersey 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 

A.  C.  Manning 

Superintendent,  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Deaf,  Edgewood  Park, 
Pa. 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Chairman  Mrs.  Nathan  Todd  Porter,  Jr. 

Mrs.  a.  G.  Bell  Cora  Elsie  Kinzie 

Mrs.  Edmund  Lyon  Frank  M.  Driccs 

Mrs.  a.  T.  Mills  Mrs.  John  D.  Wright 

SrsANNA  E.  Hull  Thomas  A.  Edison 

Mrs.  a.  L.  E.  Crouter  Mps.  Charles  R.  Crane 

The  object  of  the  Association,  as  defined  in  its  certificate  of  incorporation,  is:  To  aid  schools  for  the 
deaf  in  their  efforts  to  teach  speech  and  speech-reading. 

In  addition  to  its  special  work  in  promoting  the  teaching  of  speech  and  speech-reading  to  deaf  children, 
the  Association,  through  its  active  agent,  the  Volta  Bureau,  and-  its  official  organ,  The  Volta  Review, 
encourages  the  conservation  of  hearing,  the  elimination  of  causes  that  lead  to  deafness,  the  study  af  the  art 
of  lip-reading  by  the  hard-of-hearing  adult,  and  the  correction  of  defects  in  speech  in  children  and  adults. 

The  Association  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are  interested  in  any  of  the  objects  the 
Association  is  striving  to  promote.  Active  membership  dues  are  only  $3  a  year,  with  no  entrance  fees.  Life 
membership  fees  are  $50.  Persons  desiring  to  become  members  should  send  their  remittances  to  Major 
Boyd  Taylor,  Treasurer,  Volta  Bureau.  35th  Street  and  Volta  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Trb  Volta  Review,  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine,  is  sent  to  all  members  without  extra  charge. 

Every  member  of  the  Association  has  the  right  to  visit  the  Volta  Bureau  as  often  as  desired.  Ample 
opportunity  to  read  or  to  study  the  many  educatioml  works  in  the  reference  library  of  the  Volta  Bureau  is 
afforded  all  members  free  of  charge. 

The  Association  also  maintains  a  teachers*  ager-cy  for  the  benefit  of  school  officials  and  parents  desiring 
teachers  and  for  teachers  who  desire  to  change  positions  or  who  wish  private  pupils. 
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THE  WRIGHT  ORAL  SCHOOL 

Foi  the  Deaf  and  Partially  Deaf 

Provides  a  Complete  Education  by  the  Speech  Method,  from  Kindergarten  to  Cdlege 

Entrance 

•'Where  (he  Child  is  Made  a  Study" 

A  refined  boarding  and  day  school  wilh 
home  atmosphere.  Separate  houses  for 
boys  and  girls. 

Ijirge  Enough  to  be  a  Real  School 
Small  Enough  to  bt  a  Real  Home 

The  School  Staff  also  conducts  a 

Correspcmdence  Course  for 

Mothers  of  Little  Deaf  Children 


Which  has  been  prepared  and  copyrighted  by  the  Principal  and  Pounder.  John  Dutton 
Wright,  and  by  which  parents  are  enabled  to  save  for  their  children  the  priceless  years 
before  school  age  is  reached,  and  begin  at  home  their  training  in  lip-reading,  speech, 
and  auricular  development. 

ONE  MOUNT  MORRIS  PARK,  WEST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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